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THE chapters included in this volume embrace a wide range of academic 
disciplines: some are theological; some are historical; some discuss 
demography and geography; and still others different aspects of culture and 
ethics. What unites them is that they all address what is effectively a new 
interdisciplinary subject which we have termed ‘Anglican Studies’. They 
are interested in the phenomenon of ‘Anglicanism’ as this is expressed in 
different places and in a variety of ways across the world. The Anglican 
Communion is the third largest Christian denomination (after Roman 
Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy) and claims a membership of some 80 
million in about 164 countries. Given that there are only around two 
hundred countries in the world, this makes the churches of the Anglican 
Communion probably the most geographically widespread denomination 
after Roman Catholicism. The churches of the Anglican Communion 
constitute the largest Protestant denomination (although some Anglicans 
would not regard themselves as Protestant at all); and they remain 
influential in a variety of ways, many of which are a legacy of Empire. For 
example, in many parts of the world—particularly but not exclusively in 
those places which were once under British rule—Anglicans continue to 
punch above their weight in schools, welfare, higher education, and other 
social programmes. It is important to note, however, that a significant 
number of the churches of the Anglican Communion are located in 
countries that were never in the British Empire; there are 53 nations or 
territories in the Commonwealth, yet active Anglican church presence 
extends to 164 countries. This is sometimes surprising to many observers, 
who may presume (wrongly) that Anglicanism is historically coterminous 
with the spread of the British Empire across the globe through the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There are, for instance, thriving 
Anglican churches in Rwanda, Burundi, and Democratic Republic of the 


Congo, as well as in the Philippines, Mexico, Brazil, Japan, Korea, and 


South America. | 


The Anglican Communion currently comprises thirty-eight ‘provinces’— 
a word used to describe the various independent national and regional 
churches, including the four United Churches of the Indian subcontinent. In 
addition there are six smaller ‘extra-provincial’ churches including the 
Church of Ceylon, the Diocese of Bermuda, and the Cuban Episcopal 
Church, as well as the Reformed Episcopal Church of Spain and the 
Lusitanian Church in Portugal (both of which separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church in the nineteenth century, and which were never 
‘Anglican’ in the sense that they were derived from the Church of England). 
Altogether there are about five hundred dioceses, thirty thousand parishes, 
and sixty-five thousand congregations. There are also a number of other 
churches across the world that are in full communion with one or more 
province of the Anglican Communion through various unilateral or bilateral 
agreements. These include the Nordic churches which are in communion 
with the Anglican churches of the British Isles through the Porvoo 
Agreement (1996). Similarly, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
is now in full communion with the Episcopal Church in the United States 
(see Called to Common Mission 1999), as is the Anglican Church of 
Canada and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada (see the Waterloo 


Declaration 2001).* The Church of England has been in full communion 
with the Old Catholic churches of the Union of Utrecht since the Bonn 
Agreement of 1931. In addition there are relationships of full communion 
with the Philippine Independent Church and the Mar Thoma Syrian Church 
of Malabar. There is a further complexity and colour to add to this picture, 
namely the (so-called) ‘continuing Anglican  churches’—those 
congregations claiming Anglican ethos or ancestry, but which are not 
formally recognized by most of the rest of the Communion. Many of these 
churches use Anglican liturgies, claim to be proponents of Anglican polity 
and theology, and yet would regard themselves as separate from the 
structures and oversight of the Anglican Communion (see Percy 1998: 163— 
82). 

Given this huge geographical spread, and the influence of many Anglican 
churches in their wider societies, it is perhaps surprising that ‘Anglican 
Studies’ is only in its infancy. A journal devoted to the subject of Anglican 


Studies (the Journal of Anglican Studies, now published by Cambridge 
University Press) was founded in Australia as late as 2003 and has 
endeavoured to include articles from beyond theology and history. In the 
same year, a ‘Society for the Study of Anglicanism’ (rather than Anglican 
Studies) was established which has met at the same time as the American 
Academy of Religion (co-founded by Martyn Percy and Thomas Hughson, 
SJ), although it has not yet become a formal grouping of that body. It too 
has sought to encourage participation from beyond the narrowly historical 
and theological disciplines. But Anglican Studies is still very much in its 
infancy. It is to be hoped that this volume will help establish a set of themes 
and debates across disciplinary boundaries that will help shape the subject 
of Anglican Studies into the future. 


ANGLICANISM AND THE REFORMATION 


We begin by trying to explain why Anglican Studies is a new and 
underdeveloped discipline in such a large and diverse set of churches. It is 
our contention that this is closely related to the peculiar history of the 
Church of England and the subsequent Anglican Communion, which has 
led a particular form of ecclesiology and polity to develop. The roots of 
Anglican ecclesiology rest in the Church of England’s separation from 
Rome and its self-understanding as a national church. What unites all 
Anglican churches today is their individual autonomy as national or 
regional churches answerable to nobody beyond themselves. This 
ecclesiology has made pan-Anglican denominational identity weaker than 
that of many other mainline denominations. These often have a tighter and 
more centralized system of authority (as with Roman Catholicism and its 
teaching office or magisterium) or a greater confessional clarity (as with 
Lutheranism and the Augsburg and other confessions). Anglicanism’s forms 
of authority and criteria for identity are far weaker and more contested. 
However, it has also shown itself to be surprisingly resilient to schisms, 
despite its travails. In some respects, the rather open texture of the polity, 
and the ethos and timbre of its subtle, underlying theological tensions (e.g., 
catholic, protestant, synodical, episcopal), enable a broader and more 


capacious ecclesiology to develop. Some would even speak of this in terms 
of confidence in and commitment to breadth (see Percy 2013a). 

That said, the criteria by which Anglicans identify themselves across the 
different parts of the Anglican world are highly contested. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in the many conflicts and crises faced by the Anglican 
Communion in the past twenty years or so. This is in part because of the 
specific circumstances in which the Church of England was brought to birth 
at the Reformation. The famous declaration of the English Reformation in 
the Act in Restraint of Appeals of 1533 that ‘this realm of England is an 
Empire’ (Laws of England, 24 Henry VIII. c. 12) made one thing obvious: 
whatever claim the Church of England might have to be a catholic church in 
communion with all other churches throughout the world was 
fundamentally transformed. The King’s authority over the church was 
affirmed in the Act of Supremacy the following year in unequivocal terms: 
he was ‘the only supreme head in earth of the Church of England called 
Anglicana Ecclesia’ (Laws of England, 26 Henry VIII, c. 1). This meant 
that the Church of England was inevitably localized, or at the very least 
defined apart from Rome (and, for that matter, any other church of any 
other nation). Thus in the first English-language service, the Litany of 1544, 
Archbishop Thomas Cranmer called on God to deliver us ‘from the tyranny 
of the bisshop of Rome and all his detestable enormyties’ (included in the 
Book of Common Prayer 1549: 232). 

Like the other churches of the Reformation, the English Church that 
emerged was intentionally self-defining and self-sufficient: this marked a 
profound change in a Christendom that had endured in Europe for almost a 
millennium. The various national reformations gradually replaced a settled 
framework of intellectual, social, and moral life with a pluralism of secular 
and religious beliefs, recalibrating the relationship between church and 
state, between priests and people, and (to varying degrees) between 
freedom and conformity. The rejection of the authority of the Roman church 
eliminated any shared framework for the integration of knowledge across 
nation states. As a consequence, humanism, scholasticism, and the 
increased investigation into the workings of the natural world were free to 
develop apart from the overarching truth claims of the Roman church. It is 
the shift in these cultural tectonic plates which was happening across 
Europe, as much as anything else, that gave Anglicanism the space to 


develop as a distinct and national expression of reformed and catholic 
Christianity, beginning in the sixteenth century. 

Despite its claims to catholicity, however, there was no clarification in 
any of the early formularies of the Church of England as to precisely what 
such catholicity could mean. What was clear, however, was that when the 
king was Supreme Head of the Church, and when the ‘Bishop of Rome hath 
no jurisdiction in this realm of England’ (Article XXXVII), then the 
catholicity of the church had to be based on something other than 
fellowship with the church overseas. Thus, even where other reformed 
churches might agree with the Church of England in matters of doctrine, 
they could not have any authority in the Empire of England. While the 
ultimate authority in the Church of England might be the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, there could nevertheless be no appeal in the interpretation or 
implementation of that gospel to any ‘foreign prince, person, prelate, state, 
or potentate, spiritual or temporal’ (Laws of England 1 Eliz. c. 1). While 
doctrinally the Church of England might share a theological method with 
other reformed churches, the form of polity it adopted qualified what it 
might mean to be a catholic church: it was always the ‘contained 
catholicity’ of a national church. And it was that form of polity that was 
eventually exported to the other churches of the Anglican world. 

There was, however, nothing particularly simple or straightforward about 
the English Reformation. The Church of England, like the other churches of 
the Reformation, shared in Luther’s understanding that the Christian church 
was ultimately secured not principally by external structures, but by the 
faithful ministration of word and sacrament: there was consequently much 
that was beyond the scope of salvation, but which nevertheless had to be 
legislated for. It was these matters indifferent that provoked much 
controversy and which created enormous conflict in the 150 years after the 
break with Rome. There was no single moment when the Reformation was 
completed and established—but rather several events and moments worked 
out over almost two centuries. Although it is commonplace to talk about the 
‘Elizabethan settlement’—as a kind of ideal type which offered a kind of 
balance between extremes—the Reformation under Elizabeth I was 
anything but conclusive. Her reign was bedevilled with tensions, anxiety, 
and uncertainty about how the Reformation would develop. Pope Pius V 
tried to depose her; Philip II attempted an armed invasion; a number of her 
own loyal Catholic subjects tried to overthrow her. The Rising of the 


Northern Earls (1569), the Ridolfi Plot (1569-71), the Throckmorton Plot 
(1583), and the Babington Plot (1585—86) all testify to the unsettled nature 
of the Reformation under her reign. In terms of religion, Elizabeth’s reign 
was as turbulent as that of her father, and probably more so. Indeed, the 
Reformation in England arguably only became ‘settled’ after the upheavals 
of the English Civil War, and the deaths of Charles I and Oliver Cromwell. 
Eventually, then, after a long period of often deeply contested 
interpretations of scripture and bitter conflict between different models of 
church order and doctrine, the Church of England eventually (after 1662) 
came to accept a form of church order that resembled the order of the 
Middle Ages, with a threefold ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
with set patterns for liturgies and ecclesiastical dress. In so doing it became 
far less comprehensive than it might otherwise have been. But what did 
emerge—and at a particularly important time for the role of Britain as it 
increasingly became a global power—was a national church with bishops, 
who had rather accidentally come to be regarded as essential for a church to 
be a church (see Chapter 1). 


IMPERIAL ANGLICANISM 


The question that began to emerge through the eighteenth century and 
particularly after the American Revolution was precisely what this national 
church with bishops might mean when exported to other places. How was 
this national church idea related to the Englishness of the English Church? 
Although ‘Anglican’, ‘Anglicanism’, and related words are notoriously 
difficult to define (Chapman 2006), what is clear is that at root they simply 
mean ‘English’, which obviously presents Anglican Studies with its own 
distinctive set of problems. Anglicanism has frequently been regarded, at 
least in caricature, as a relatively benign form of English religion which 
accompanied the British Empire as it spread across the globe. But in a 
postcolonial context such an understanding, however superficially 
attractive, is highly contested and ambiguous. The experience of Empire 
was often anything but benign. This means that given worldwide 
Anglicanism’s origins in the missionary activity of the English Church (and 
occasionally the American church), the question continually returns as to 


how far this historic and often highly conflicted identity still shapes itself 
today. How far are the old forms of ecclesial identity in the liturgies of the 
prayer books and particular models of ministry deriving from a very 
different world still of relevance for a set of churches that pride themselves 
on their adaptability to distinct contexts and cultures? 

These sorts of problems were noted by the Irish Anglican theologian 
Anthony Tyrrell Hanson, who had a long experience of working in India. 
Writing in the 1960s when the Anglican Communion was expanding rapidly 
as new independent churches were being formed in the recently 
independent former British colonies, he commented that there was 
‘undoubtedly an English mystique which one encounters from time to time 
in the Anglican Communion’. There was a ‘certain superiority complex 
lurking in certain forms of Anglicanism. The ghost of Victorian cathedral 
closes still haunts odd corners of the Anglican Communion.’ While 
admittedly there was ‘no cause for shame in the fact that the expansion of 
the British Empire was closely connected in history with the expansion of 
the Anglican Communion ... it has left in some places a heavy legacy of 
Englishness for the local Anglican Church to cope with’ (Hanson 1965: 21— 
2). Anglicanism has continued to be associated with Englishness and the 
legacy of Empire, at least in the popular imagination. 

Hanson was not alone in his assessment and neither was the perception of 
the problem of Englishness purely a phenomenon of the 1960s. William 
Reed Huntington famously tried to develop a contextualized American form 
of catholicity which he labelled Anglicanism and which he felt had to be 
freed from the old idea of an English Anglicanism which was little more 
than ‘a flutter of surplices, a vision of village spires and cathedral towers’ 
(Huntington 1899: 124). At the same time, however, even some of the 
critics of the Englishness of Anglicanism, such as Huntington himself, 
might be accused of replacing British imperialism with an English-speaking 
American alternative in the concept of a ‘national church’ founded on a so- 
called primitive conception of the episcopate (Douglas 1993; Chapman 
2013). National churches carry with them ideological assumptions and 
presuppositions about national identity, which were often—historically at 
least—connected to theories of race and cultural superiority from which 
Americans, despite an inherent anti-Englishness in ecclesiastical polity, 
have been far from immune. It turns out that nothing about Anglicanism is 
quite as simple as it might seem. 


The relationship between Anglicanism and the historical legacy of 
imperialism, usually British but occasionally North American, has been 
much debated from the second half of the twentieth century (see, for 
example, Warren 1965). The issues are complex and do not admit of 
straightforward interpretation (Stanley 1990; Porter 2003; Porter 2004, esp. 
ch. 11). There was what Andrew Porter calls ‘a subtle interplay of 
influences in missionary encounters with non-European peoples’ (Porter 
2004: 321). The impact of mission on the critique of the imperial project, as 
well as on the development of nationalism, and even the formation of 
clearer non-Christian religious identities in British colonies (Warren 1965, 
ch. 6; Cracknell 1995, esp. ch. 4), is well documented (Stanley 2003). 
Added to this are also the unintended consequences and unexpected 
dynamics of Christian mission itself. The exchange of the gospel often 
escaped the meticulous planning of Anglican missionaries and calculating 
appropriations by local communities. Instead, the concrete expressions of 
Anglican mission exhibited transformative directions that were hardly 
imagined by the missionaries or the missionized brought together within the 
ecclesiastical relationship and political arrangements of Anglicanism. What 
is undisputed, however, is that there is a close connection between the 
development of Christianity and the spread of Empire, and both were 
related to broader understandings of race and progress. None of these 
factors can be ignored in Anglican Studies: for instance, ostensibly 
theological issues (such as concepts of episcopacy) carry with them cultural 
assumptions that can have quite unforeseen consequences. And, of course, 
in an increasingly secularized Europe the impact of mission may now be 
felt in reverse, not least through the effects of mass migration. The old 
doctrinal controversies have been replaced by the very different problems of 
globalization and rapid communication. The independent contextualized 
churches from other parts of the world might well shape the old churches in 
quite unforeseen ways. This possibility was observed by Bishop Henry 
Montgomery (1837—1932), Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, as long ago as 1902 (even if he failed to note the rise of African 
Christianity): 

what may not be the reflex action of Churches of various races upon the Mother Church as 

they create their synods with full lay representation and true ecclesiastical courts, and adopt 

formularies which eliminate allusions to extinct controversies? It will be the old Prayer-book 


and standards of doctrine, but modernised and enriched. The effect must be to help the Mother 
Church to adapt herself also to the times. It is within the region of possibility that the most 


stimulating aid may come from India or China or Japan, rather than from Canada or South 
Africa or Australia. (Montgomery 1902: 159) 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


As the previous section has made clear, the interpretation of history is key 
to how Anglicans have identified themselves and how they relate to the 
wider Christian tradition. Different groups and parties within Anglicanism 
have identified with different periods, and various golden ages have been 
isolated as characteristic of ‘true’ and authentic Anglicanism (Chapman 
2012). Some will find this identity in the Reformation, others in the 
Caroline Divines, others in the early church, and others still in the nearest 
Anglicans have to a classic theologian, Richard Hooker, who still manages 
to divide and unite his readers and interpreters in equal measure. It is for 
this reason that we have begun the Handbook with a section on 
historiography, which discusses various episodes and interpretations of 
Anglican and mission history. Although it offers a historical background to 
much of what follows, it does not simply seek to rehearse the history of 
formative periods such as the Reformation or to find some sort of golden 
age in the seventeenth century (or any other period, for that matter). Instead 
we have asked authors to discuss issues of identity and development using 
distinct historical periods or interpretations. As many scholars of 
Anglicanism recognize, the traditions of Anglicanism did not proceed from 
first principles. Or, to put it more accurately, they did and do proceed from 
certain principles: but these only emerge when the history is carefully 
traced (Miller 2013). This 1s why Anglican Studies requires careful and 
attentive surveillance and examination, albeit in what might be called a 
‘binocular’ mode. That is to say, theological principles do merit close and 
focused attention through one lens; but no less important, through another 
lens, are the historical contexts that have originated and shaped such 
theological principles. 

These historical chapters complement several of the more recent 
discussions of Anglican history that have begun to move beyond the older 
paradigm which tended to focus simply on the expansion of the Church of 
England overseas (with the occasional nod at the missionary activity of the 
American church): there are now several good historical accounts of the 


development of Anglicanism across the world which have moved beyond 
the older ‘God and Greater Britain’ (Carey 2011) model of historiography 
(as was demonstrated, for instance, in McLeod Campbell’s Christian 
History in the Making (1945) or in the older histories of missionary 
societies (e.g. Wilson 1936)). More recent histories of Anglicanism, and of 
Anglican churches, have been keen to stress the indigenization and 
contextualization of Anglicanism as it grew from its original colonial and 
missionary foundations into a multifaceted and complex global network of 
churches with various historical ties and networks of communication (see 
esp. Sachs 1993; Jacob 1997; O’Connor et al 2000; Ward 2006). Most 
recently, there have been several writers who have begun seriously to 
explore the postcolonial context and its impact on Anglicanism, which 
raises the contemporary significance of the thorny issues of race, empire, 
and current networks of global power (Douglas and Pui-Lan 2001). Others 
(e.g. Hassett 2007 and Porter 2011) have reflected on the complex 
relationships between different groups in different parts of the Communion, 
particularly in Australia, the USA, and parts of Africa. 


CONTEXTUALIZATION 


The third section of the Handbook addresses contextualization, which is 
closely related to the imperial and national issues raised in the sections on 
history and methods. While the Anglican Communion usually exhibits 
strong and sometimes surprising family traits, it is different in every place; 
and those differences have become increasingly pronounced over the years. 
It seems to evolve and adapt to its environment, so whilst (usually) 
remaining recognizable, it nonetheless continues to develop a 
hyperpluralism of identities. Cultural and historical and interreligious 
studies blend with church history in a range of fascinating and detailed 
studies of different churches in different parts of the world. Other books 
have tried to cover the whole of the geographical spread of the Anglican 
Communion (e.g. Markham, Hawkins, Terry, and Nufiez Stevenson 2013). 
But we have offered something quite different: we have commissioned 
essays that offer tasters of the ways in which Anglicanism has been 
experienced in different places. Again we have not sought to be 


comprehensive and the chapters do not offer a blow-by-blow historical 
account, but rather each provides an opportunity for thorough reflection on 
concrete contextual examples. Major issues are raised about cultural 
hegemony and the specificity of certain practices. It is interesting to observe 
that this contextual approach has a long pedigree: by the turn of the 
twentieth century, thinking on mission had begun to change. A significant 
proportion of Bishop Montgomery’s 1902 book, Foreign Missions, is a 
survey of the pre-existing religions, particularly in Asia. While, hardly 
surprisingly, he sees Christianity as supreme, he nevertheless places great 
stress on the importance of pre-existing cultures, especially in Asia, in the 
development of religion. He had even come to realize that Christianity was 
itself an Asian religion: ‘Geographically,’ he wrote, ‘all the great existing 
intellectual faiths of the world are Asiatic. Again, only in Asia have great 
sacred books been composed. ... The Bible, Hindu, Arabic, Persian, and 
Chinese Scriptures close the list. The classical nations of Europe produced 
every branch of noble literature, except books of their religion’ 
(Montgomery 1902: 20). Although he remained an apologist for the British 
Empire, seeing ‘clergy as officers in an imperial army’ (Montgomery 1902: 
2; see Maughan 2000, 2003), he nevertheless emphasized the need for 
adaptation to context. Later, in his 1909 collection of seven essays, all by 
bishops, entitled Mankind and the Church (Montgomery 1909), significant 
attention was paid to local context, especially to those of the ‘higher 
cultures’ as in Japan, China, or India. The subtitle of the book is 
illuminating: it speaks of the Contribution of Great Races to the fulness of 
the Church of God. In the period of what was one of the high points of 
British imperialism, the book displays an extraordinary openness towards 
other cultures. Despite his leanings towards imperialism, Montgomery 
came to see a need for cultural sensitivity as he became increasingly aware 
of the complexity of the missionary context. 


ANGLICAN STUDIES AND ANGLICANISM 


The complexities of national and imperial history and context mean that 
there is very little clarity about what precisely is to be included under the 
umbrella term ‘Anglican Studies’. This is reflected in the diversity of 


opinions and views expressed through the course of this book. We welcome 
such diversity and have deliberately avoided imposing a definition of 
Anglicanism. Instead we have allowed something to emerge from the 
breadth of voices represented here which points to a set of questions and 
ideas for future discussion and debate: the issues of postcolonialism, 
imperialism, globalization, interreligious dialogue all emerge in ways that 
would be impossible had we imposed a narrowly theological or historical 
definition. 

Perhaps most importantly, however, we have resisted the temptation to 
limit Anglican Studies to the sort of model of Anglicanism that has been 
represented by the institutions and bodies of the Anglican Communion and 
its various emphases such as ‘bonds of affection’ and ‘Instruments of 
Communion (or Unity)’ which found their way into Anglican discourse 
following the Anglican Congress of 1963. While pan-Anglican structures 
are obviously important in giving a degree of coherence to the worldwide 
Communion, there is far more to Anglicanism than the somewhat piecemeal 
and ad hoc structures that have accumulated since the beginnings of the 
Anglican Communion in the missionary movements of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Events of recent years might lead one to wonder whether the 
structures of Anglicanism are fit for purpose. Thus although the Anglican 
Communion just about remains bound together through each bishop being 
in communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury, many bishops are no 
longer in full communion with one another: since the ordination of the first 
women bishops in some provinces but not in others, and more recently the 
ordination of an active homosexual bishop (Gene Robinson of New 
Hampshire who was consecrated in 2003), there has been a considerable 
degree of ‘impaired’ communion, and even schism. 

The key structure that developed in the early years of the Anglican 
Communion was a meeting of bishops which has been held approximately 
every ten years, except during times of world war. This meeting was named 
after the Archbishop of Canterbury’s London residence, Lambeth Palace, 
although it now meets at the University of Kent at Canterbury. At the last 
Lambeth Conference, however, there was a high rate of absenteeism; 
furthermore, not all the bishops were invited (including Gene Robinson). In 
addition to the Lambeth Conference there is an Anglican Consultative 
Council, as well as regular meetings of the so-called ‘primates’, that is, 
senior presiding bishops or archbishops representing the thirty-eight 


provinces. It can easily be demonstrated that Anglicanism has grown 
without any great sense of rational planning and that the theology and 
rationalization of its structures (where these exist) have usually been 
retrospective (Rosenthal and Currie 1997). A glance at the history of the 
first Lambeth Conference, however, reveals a highly pragmatic, almost 
accidental response to a particular set of issues (Stephenson 1967). 

The ‘official’ model of Anglicanism represented by these institutions is 
that of an international body with little formal authority which negotiates 
dialogue between the churches, and is based on a modest number of more 
or less representative committees and commissions and serviced by a 
modest secretariat. In practice, however, and particularly in times of conflict 
and tension, this ‘Instruments of Communion’ model has lacked the power 
and authority to settle disputes between provinces and to find a common 
path. In part this is because it will never be able to convey the contextual 
complexities of global Anglicanism with its often ambiguous set of 
relationships with British and American imperialism, postcolonialism, and 
national identity. Fortunately, however, there is far more to Anglican 
Studies than the study of the formal structures of the ‘Instruments of 
Communion’ and the various related bodies of the Anglican Communion 
Office. It has, as we noted earlier, a distinctive ethos that has shaped the 
spiritual landscape of Christianity and societies far beyond its own polity— 
through hymns, poetry, prose, theology, art, and spirituality, to name but a 
few spheres (Percy 2013b). 

The issue of ‘real’ identity in Anglican polity and ecclesiology has 
become more pressing in the closing decades of the twentieth century, and 
the early years of the twenty-first century as issues of human sexuality, and 
in particular the ordination of active homosexuals, have led to significant 
disagreements across the Communion. There have been few theological 
resources that have been shared across the churches of the Anglican 
Communion which might offer a way forward in reaching a degree of 
consensus or agreement (even agreement to disagree). The issue of the 
interpretation of scripture remains hotly contested even if in recent years 
there have been some efforts made to try to understand precisely how the 


Bible functions in the life of the church. Although in recent years there 
have been somewhat panicked efforts to bolster the authority of the 
Anglican Communion structures through the so-called Anglican Covenant 


(Chapman 2008),° which would involve a voluntary decision by the 


different provinces to limit their space for unilateral action, this has not 
proved popular in most churches. This is in part because of the complex 
history of the development of the different churches: the partisan history of 
the Church of England especially during the period of unprecedented 
missionary expansion in the nineteenth century means that different models 
of the church often based upon different idealized readings of church 
history were planted. This means that the resulting forms of Anglicanism 
are as contested as they were in the rivalries of the early years of mission. 

One might thus ask: is Anglicanism primarily shaped by firm Reformed 
or Calvinist principles, in turn resting on an appeal to the ultimate authority 
of scripture, and its sufficiency in all matters? There are, after all, ample 
sources for such a model in the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Elizabethan church. Or, does Anglican polity owe its 
origins primarily to a form of ancient and non-papal Catholicism that is 
rooted in sacramental and ministerial continuity, traceable not only to the 
early church, but also to the heritage of medieval and even post- 
Reformation piety and praxis? This too is not difficult to find evidence for 
in the history of the development of the Church of England, especially in 
the high-church revivals of the mid-nineteenth century, most importantly 
Tractarianism. In addition, one might now ask: is Anglicanism, as a global 
Communion—or ‘commonwealth’ of churches—‘catholic’ in the sense that 
Roman Catholics understand that word, with a clear set of authority 
structures and sense of communion across space and time? Or is it 
‘catholic’ only because it happens to be so geographically dispersed and 
globally influential? (See Chapman 2012.) Indeed, with such diversity in 
Anglican beliefs, practices, and expressions, and so many different forms of 
adaptation to local cultures and national contexts, one might be entitled to 
query whether the usual taken-for-granted addition of an ‘ism’ is even 
appropriate. Is there in fact any meaning to the word ‘Anglicanism’ at all? 
Or is it not better and more accurate to speak simply of Anglicans; and only 
then begin the careful work of taxonomy within the particularity of the 
tradition? 

Each form of Anglican polity in any given context or culture will have its 
own doughty defenders across the breadth of the Communion. And each of 
these forms has consequences for how the polity and politics of Anglican 
identity are ultimately shaped and formed. Confessional models—which 
tend to root themselves within defined scriptural boundaries that emerged in 


the Reformation—came to prominence in the sixteenth century. This can 
lead to the idea of the Communion as a federation of churches that are 
broadly in doctrinal and scriptural agreement: a fellowship of believers 
where dissent will, invariably, be treated as heterodoxy. Other more 
relational models of Communion seek unity not so much in beliefs (at least 
in the Reformed sense), but rather in practice, with this often finding 
expression in a degree of reasonable liturgical conformity and a common 
understanding of orders and corresponding ecclesial continuity. The reality 
on the ground, however, for Anglicans, is markedly divergent practices, 
polity, beliefs, and behaviour. 

The disagreements over the ordination of women to the priesthood and 
episcopate highlight this; as do the divisive arguments on the response of 
the church to lesbian and gay people, and their place in the church. Some 
will argue that unity remains primary, and that gender and sexuality are 
secondary matters. Others in the Anglican fold will argue the contrary: that 
sexuality and gender, and the response of the church to such issues, are of 
the first order, because they relate to how the church engages with scripture, 
tradition, reason, and contemporary culture. So, the question of identity for 
Anglicans becomes inseparable from most questions of unity. Where 
disunity is found, identity tends to be threatened. And few bishops, synods, 
and dioceses of provinces in the Anglican Communion have, to date, been 
able to argue convincingly that mission and evangelism ought to be the 
primary ‘bonds’ of unity that properly relocate the issues of disunity to 
second-order status. 


THE METHOD OF THE HANDBOOK 


Our intention in the Handbook has been to try to cover a far broader set of 
topics from a wider range of perspectives than has hitherto been attempted 
in Anglican Studies. There have, of course, been many earlier efforts to 
define and delimit ‘Anglicanism’ and to produce studies of Anglicanism and 
Anglican theology (e.g. Sykes and Booty 1988; Kaye 2008), but virtually 
all have tended to focus on a more historical understanding (Chapman 
2006, 2012) or a common doctrinal or liturgical core (Avis 2000, 2002, 
2007), which are quite different from the broader range of interdisciplinary 


studies we offer in this Handbook. This means that we have deliberately 
avoided trying to impose a particular theological or historical agenda. Our 
contributors are drawn from across the spectrum of theological views and 
opinions: some would choose to label themselves in particular ways as 
liberals or conservatives, while others would resist such categories. What 
we hope we have achieved is a degree of balance in presenting what is an 
inherently contested subject from a wide variety of perspectives. Our 
chapters consequently embrace everything from the life of prayer to canon 
law to specific studies of different contexts, while also touching on aspects 
of history and liturgy. We have detailed essays on very specific themes 
along with essays that offer comprehensive surveys of particular 
controversies or subjects. 

In turn we have encouraged even greater breadth by not seeking to be 
overly prescriptive about either content or method: we have left 
contributors to develop their own approaches to the subjects they have been 
given. The authors have adopted very different methods and points of view, 
so much so that at times there are tensions and points of conflict between 
the essays. But that is something to be welcomed, since in many ways the 
book reflects a snapshot of thinking from across the world at a particular 
moment of time where conflict is a very real part of the life of the Anglican 
Communion. It will become clear to any reader that this is anything but a 
‘systematic theology’ of Anglicanism, if such a thing could ever be 
attempted. But it is also not the sort of cosy fudge that 1s sometimes called 
Anglican comprehensiveness: the Handbook does not set out either to 
police or resolve such tensions. Instead, it sets out to show that the unsettled 
nature of the polity is part of its own rich history; and many will see this as 
a somewhat lustrous tradition. 


THE VIRTUE OF INCOMPLETENESS 


Furthermore, the Handbook—like the tradition it surveys—is in many ways 
incomplete. That is to say that, as editors, we have not set out to be 
comprehensive and inclusive—indeed we have deliberately not sought to 
try to cover everything, which would anyway have been quite impossible. 
Instead, we have given various examples and snapshots of different aspects 


of Anglicanism (and ‘post-Anglicanism’ since we have included the 
ecumenical united churches which are now part of the Anglican 
Communion): our subjects are scattered across historical periods, different 
theological and ethical themes, and various parts of the world. Some 
chapters are broad while others are very narrow. We have tried to sample 
the various histories, issues, and practices of Anglicans, in order to give 
readers a well-rounded and thoroughly grounded survey and analysis of 
Anglican Studies. Of necessity it cannot be complete. But it is our hope that 
by observing what Anglicans say and do in the present, and what they have 
said and done in the past—namely worshipping; constructing patterns for 
decision-making and administration; deliberating and arguing over a range 
of moral issues; developing a rich spirituality through poetry, art, theology, 
and devotional writing; and the practice of prayer and piety—one can begin 
to appreciate the complexity and richness of the tradition. In other words, 
the Handbook is a mirror to the traditions of Anglicanism, which at the 
same time seeks to offer some critical reflection on those traditions. We 
readily admit that there are many areas that are left unexamined but we 
hope that the chapters and sections have a degree of integrity but also that 
they will invite further research: our intention is to invite others into a 
conversation as the discipline of Anglican Studies develops. 

Among our many contributors readers will encounter a range of Anglican 
convictions, theological methods, analysis, and understandings of the 
church. For some, this range will seem like an expression of Anglican 
identity: one particularly popular image of Anglicanism is as a ‘broad 
church’ which can encompass many different expressions of Christianity 
within the one church. Although it does not claim to be complete—indeed, 
sometimes making a virtue out of its incompleteness— it nevertheless 
strives to be comprehensive and broad, and holding within the one church 
different groups that do not necessarily share a common vision. Our 
Handbook will appeal to those for whom this represents an attractive 
model: we have a plethora of participants who do not necessarily share 
confessional, methodological, or analytical outlooks. The Anglican Church, 
as Michael Ramsey noted in the Gospel and the Catholic Church, was 
marked by its incompleteness. Far more important than anything Anglican 
was 


the Gospel of God by which alone, in which alone, in one universal family, mankind can be 
made perfect. It is not something Roman or Greek or Anglican; rather does it declare to men 


their utter dependence upon Christ by setting forth the universal Church in which all that is 
Anglican or Roman or Greek or partial or local in any way must share in an agonizing death to 
its pride. (1936: 66) 


It is this ‘provisional’ understanding of the church, which is regarded as 
diverse and flexible, that some have seen as giving the church a key role in 
the ecumenical movement (even though some Anglican churches, including 
the Church of England, have been singularly unsuccessful in home 
reunion). And some Anglican churches have also commanded attention as a 
herald and model for mediation, diversity, and breadth—holding together 
tensions and difference in a tense synthesis, in a broad and middle way. 
Much has been made of the ‘golden mean’ which holds the balance between 
extremes (although, of course, nobody ever likes to be at the extreme): 


The via media, in historical terms, was John Donne’s phrase whose heritage dates back to 
Aristotle’s “Golden Mean’. It is striking that in Anglican history, the focus has been on the 
method, rather than a distinct theology or creed. Perhaps the most important thing about 
Hooker is that he wrote no Summa and composed no Jnstitutes, for what he did was to outline 
method. What is distinctively Anglican then is not a theology but a theological method. 
(McConnell 1983: 43) 


This is because, of course, the nature of the church itself, in Anglican polity, 
like Christianity itself, is ultimately contested. The church often finds that it 
is a ‘civilized community of disagreement’. Or, as Michael Ramsey once 
mused, 


For while the Anglican church is vindicated by its place in history, with a strikingly balanced 
witness to Gospel and Church and sound learning, its greater vindication lies in its pointing 
through its own history to something of which it is a fragment. Its credentials are its 
incompleteness, with the tension and the travail of its soul. It is clumsy and untidy, it baffles 
neatness and logic. For it is not sent to commend itself as ‘the best type of Christianity,’ but by 
its very brokenness to point to the universal Church wherein all have died. (1936: 220) 


As a community, the Anglican Church has tended to be inherently 
incomplete and untidy. Anglicans make their way, not so much by a set of 
rules and practices, but following a rich heritage of faith and witness. But, 
of course, this model of Anglicanism as broad and diverse and provisional, 
however attractive as it might be (including to the authors), is just one 
example of the many competing identities that Anglicans claim: the Act of 
Uniformity in the reign of Elizabeth was certainly not about diversity or 
comprehensiveness. 

The chapters in this Handbook represent a kaleidoscope of observations, 
comment, and critique which has in itself something of an Anglican 


character. Difference and diversity find expression as much as harmony and 
unity. There is little here that is theoretical or abstract. Instead the authors 
are often ‘engaged practitioners’ who offer reflection on what they and 
those around them are doing: some of our contributors are academics 
working in university settings; but many of our contributors are working 
outside the university or college sectors; some are bishops and some are 
clergy in charge of parishes in different parts of the world. Some are 
established scholars; others are new scholars who offer fresh perspectives. 
Together the chapters offer a way of teasing out something of the nature and 
identity of Anglican Studies—or at least Anglican ways of being and doing 
church—in the past, present, and future. As editors, we are of course well 
aware that simply mapping the plurality of what Anglicans do was never 
going to answer some of the basic questions that face the Anglican 
Communion today. Yet at the same time, we also believe that by describing 
and analysing the diversity, there is the potential for pedagogical and 
ecclesial well-being. By squarely facing the breadth and diversity of the 
tradition, Anglican Studies might help with the process of thinking through 
the broader theological issues that currently unite and divide the wider 
Communion. 

Gathering together a team of scholars has not proved straightforward and 
we have encountered a number of obstacles through the course of the 
production of this book: it was originally conceived in 2006 in the fallout of 
the consecration of Gene Robinson in New Hampshire and the crisis this 
engendered across the Anglican Communion. We felt that Anglicans could 
only benefit by being better informed about their history and identity. But 
we could not have expected quite the rapid changes that the Communion 
experienced in the years that immediately followed. In the past few years 
the churches of the Anglican Communion have undergone enormous 
changes, and the Communion itself has lurched from one crisis to the next. 
At least to an extent, the balance of power appears to have shifted towards 
the more conservative churches of the Global South. At one point it looked 
as if the Communion might fracture before the book had any chance of 
publication: and, of course, in some parts of the world, especially in some 
parts of North America, the schisms have been real, if somewhat local and 
contained. That said, ecclesiology is the study of the static and the fluid, of 
continuity and change. It still surprises some, for example, that there is 
significant growing evidence of liberalism in Anglican congregations 


throughout the United Kingdom (on issues such as same-sex relations, for 
example), and some signs that the leadership of the church is currently far 
more conservative than the beliefs and practices of the congregations those 
leaders serve (Woodhead 2014). 

Yet the fact that so many bishops did choose to absent themselves from 
the 2008 Lambeth Conference and to meet instead in Jerusalem to present a 
different type of ecclesiology almost led us to question the viability of the 
project at one stage. We wondered whether we might need to revise the 
whole venture to account for the rise of the Global Anglican Future 
Conferences (GAFCON, 2008 and 2013) and the Fellowship of Confessing 
Anglicans (FOCA), with their very distinct take on what it means to be an 


Anglican (see the Jerusalem Declaration 2008).’ In some parts of the world 
‘Anglican’ has become a term used by churches that adopt a particular 
conservative theology, and which have been excluded from the Anglican 
Communion even though they receive oversight from member churches of 
the Communion. The largest example is the Anglican Church in North 
America, whose congregations have separated from the Episcopal Church 
and the Canadian Anglican Church and which claims 1,000 congregations 
and over 100,000 members. It is recognized as an Anglican province by the 
primates of the churches in the Global South, but is not a member of the 
Anglican Communion.® Similarly, the Anglican Mission in America is 
another grouping of churches which receive oversight from other provinces 
in the Anglican Communion. The sheer speed of change presented us with 
huge challenges. 

Yet despite much talk of defeatism within the Anglican Communion that 
seemed to mark the early years of the twenty-first century, often fanned by 
negative and gloomy media coverage, there were also grounds for hope. 
The interesting developments introduced at the 2008 Lambeth Conference 
offered a challenge to Anglicans to rethink the nature of the Communion 
and how the different churches related to and worked with one another. The 
Conference turned out to be unlike any of its predecessors. It was a 
conference established on the principle of listening rather than speaking. It 
did not issue any resolutions, and it made virtually no decisions. Instead it 
offered the opportunity for extended discussion and listening in relatively 
intimate groups—the focus was on shared Bible study and what were called 
indaba groups (after a Zulu method of decision-making). All that formally 
emerged at the end of the Conference was a lengthy set of reflections which 


came out of these groups. These offered a summary of the issues that had 
been discussed through the course of the fortnight as bishops from across 
the globe gathered together to listen and learn from one another. 

Since that time there have been efforts to continue the sort of dialogue 


begun there through the ‘continuing indaba’ project.’ Our intention is to add 
something to that dialogue, but without the burden of speaking for anybody 
other than ourselves: our Handbook is thus intended as a collection of 
chapters that each contributes something to Anglican Studies and in doing 
so helps formulate a discipline that might perhaps promote dialogue and 
discussion across the Anglican world. As both academics and church- 
people, we feel that those constructive purposes are important for the 
church of the future. This means that even though the process of production 
has at times felt rather interminable, it has also been punctuated by the 
surprise and hope that ecclesiological investigation often prompts. We hope 
that the finished product will have something to contribute to the future 
development of the Anglican Communion (as well as in promoting the 
critical discipline of Anglican Studies). We are particularly grateful for the 
support and commitment of all the contributors, who, in many respects, 
represent something of the breadth of perspectives one encounters within 
global Anglicanism—and that makes it such a fascinating and worthwhile 
ecclesiology to study. 
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CHAPTER 1 


‘ANGLICANISM’ BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION 


BRUCE KAYE 


THE investigation of the past is always affected by the assumptions of the 
present and, conversely, our awareness of the past influences our 
understanding of the present. This is not a new insight. The same kinds of 
interpretative dynamics were at work in the formation of the Gospels about 
Jesus and later in the agreement about the testimonial value of the mixed 
collection of documents that make up the New Testament. That the early 
Christians chose to institutionalize this dynamic in a canonical list makes it 
clear that for them the crucible of this past and present dynamic was a vital 
part of the way they apprehended the meaning of their Christian faith (Kaye 
2000). 

What is true of Christianity in general is true also of its sub-traditions. 
The theological traditions associated with Antioch and Alexandria are early 
examples of this. Within western Christianity sub-traditions became clearly 
visible and were the cause of diversity and occasional conflict. Peter Brown 
goes so far as to describe these local traditions in the seventh century as 
‘micro christendoms’ around the perimeter of Europe (Brown 1996). It is 
manifest that Christianity in Britain was early emerging as just such a sub- 
tradition of western Christianity. The English Christian tradition developed, 
as all traditions do, in relation to a variety of cultural and political forces. 
Narrating this story is not new. From very early in the history of 
Christianity in Britain these people told their story and in so doing 
contributed to the conversation which is the tradition of Christian faith we 
have come to call Anglican. 


There is a long tradition of inter-church rhetoric that Anglicanism was a 
sixteenth-century breakaway from European Roman Catholicism in part for 
political reasons to do with Henry VIII’s demand for a divorce. On the other 
hand, Anglicans have argued that on some key doctrinal matters the pope 
was an innovator. At the time both sides appealed to antiquity for support. 
Cranmer’s essay on the Catholic Doctrine of the Mass (Cranmer 1550) is a 
good example of such an appeal. Also at stake were questions of 
ecclesiastical power and the community structure of the church. This had 
been an issue between England and Rome since the reforms of Gregory VII 
in the eleventh century. It is not surprising that where we see the beginnings 
of Anglicanism is highly contentious in contemporary debates about 
Anglican identity. 

This chapter will track the historiography of pre-Reformation 
Anglicanism through some key exemplars who wrote at times of significant 
transition: Bede who first made the attempt to give the English a theological 
account of themselves; Alfred who created a nation which encompassed all 
England; Lanfranc the Norman Archbishop of Canterbury who worked with 
the existing English tradition in pursuing his reform of the church; and Sir 
John Fortescue who explained the history of their faith to the English in 
terms of law and social order. All these writers highlight the way in which 
Anglicans used history in creating their story and their identity. 


BEDE’S HISTORY 


The major source for the history of earliest Christianity in Britain is the 
Ecclesiastical History of the Venerable Bede. This was completed in 731AD 
just four years before he died at the age of sixty-two, having lived first in 
the monastery at Monkwearmouth in the north of England from the age of 
seven and then in the nearby monastery at Jarrow. At the end of his history 
he provides an autobiographical note in which he says that he had devoted 
himself ‘entirely to the study of the Scriptures. And while I have observed 
the regular discipline and sung the choir offices daily in church, my chief 
delight has always been in study, teaching, and writing’ (Bede 1968: 
Autobiographical Note). He goes on to list a formidable catalogue of books 
he had written, the great majority of which were biblical commentaries, 


which show Bede’s real interests and basic literary approach. The History is 
written with a ‘historiography largely nourished on biblical exegesis’ (Ray 
1976: 136). Furthermore Bede was well aware of works by both Augustine 
and Jerome which ‘taught that the reading of extra biblical history should 
go on in the name of exegesis’ (Ray 1976: 132). 

Bede’s interpretative comments and his selection of material make it 
quite clear that he has not only a distinct interpretative standpoint but also a 
clear didactic purpose in mind (Higham 1995: 19). His scholarly work 
shows awareness of the history of Christianity generally and he is quite 
conscious of the issues of historical method and of the significance of 
changes in the fortunes of nations and peoples. He is focused on the English 
as they emerge as an increasingly distinct people. The history is dedicated 
to ‘The most glorious King Ceolwulf?’ whom Bede commends for his 
attention to the study of scripture and his ‘eager desire to know something 
of the doings and sayings of men of the past, and of famous men of our own 
nation in particular’ (Bede 1968: Preface, 33). Here is Bede’s interest in 
writing the history. In order to know how to be king, Ceolwulf must know 
something of the deeds of the great men of his own nation. 

Bede certainly does not give a comprehensive account of life in Britain in 
the period covered. His purpose was to demonstrate the emergence of the 
English as a distinct nation with a distinct tradition of Christianity, and 
further that the emergence of the Christian English happened under the 
special providence of God. This is Bede’s singular creative intellectual feat 
which makes him the founder of the idea of particular English Christianity, 
which in due course came to be the tradition known as Anglicanism. One of 
Bede’s methods in achieving this goal is already indicated in the Preface: he 
tells the stories of heroes of English Christianity. Perhaps the most poignant 
of these is King Oswald. The first half of Book III is given over to the 
exemplification of Oswald. Oswald is introduced as ‘a man beloved by 
God’. Bede then recounts, in terms resonant of the story of David and 
Goliath, that by the Brook of Denis Oswald with an ‘army small in numbers 
but strong in the faith of Christ’ (Bede: III, 1) destroyed the British army 
and killed their villainous king. Oswald’s great achievement, according to 
Bede, was that under his rule the English came to accept and establish the 
catholic faith which was brought to them by Aidan. Oswald not only 
learned to hope for the kingdom of heaven, which had been unknown to his 
ancestors, but was also granted by Almighty God, Creator of heaven and 


earth, an earthly kingdom greater than they enjoyed. For at length he 
brought under his sceptre all the peoples and provinces of Britain speaking 
the four languages, British, Pictish, Scottish, and English. Although he 
reached such a height of power, Oswald was always wonderfully humble, 
kindly, and generous to the poor and strangers (Bede: III, 6). 

Other heroes for Bede were Cuthbert for his piety, Wilfrid the first 
English bishop, and Archbishop Theodore. Bede describes the time of 
Theodore as if it were a golden age (Bede: IV, 1-3, 5, 6, 17, 21, 28). He 
introduces him as the first archbishop the entire church of the English 
obeyed. He was a great teacher who worked in consort with the king for the 
common good. 


since as I have observed, both he and Hadrian were men of learning both in sacred and in 
secular literature, they attracted a large number of students, into whose minds they poured the 
waters of wholesome knowledge day by day. In addition to instructing them in the Holy 
Scriptures, they also taught their pupils poetry, astronomy, and the calculation of the church 
calendar. In proof of this, some of their students still alive today are as proficient in Latin and 
Greek as in the native tongues. Never had there been such happy times as these since the 
English settled in Britain. (Bede: IV, 2) 


In reporting on his death Bede declares that the English Church ‘made 
greater progress during his pontificate than they had ever done before’ 
(Bede: V, 8). 

Bede also presents the English as an ethnically self-aware unity, 
principally by describing their interactions with the British, the Irish, and 
the Picts. In this tale the British are the principal foil for the English story. 
They are presented in sombre terms and their faults are readily accented so 
that the identity of the English stands out (Cowdrey 1981: 504). Not only is 
this a story of a Christian nation, it is at the same time a theological 
account. It is an exposition of the providence of God in protection and 
judgement. In this respect it is similar to the Deuteronomic historical books 
of the Old Testament which tell of a God who creates a nation as his own 
people. However, unlike the Old Testament identification of Israel as the 
unique people of God, Bede’s account is of the English as the people of 
God in Britain who are a distinct part of a wider Christianity. The 
particularity of English Christianity is actually highlighted rather than 
eclipsed as it is set within this wider universality of catholic Christianity. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEDE’S CREATION 


Bede not only gave the English a history of themselves and characterized 
them as a Christian nation, he also became through his writings a vital 
influence in the future formation of the English in their Christianity. At the 
simplest level his work was extensively reproduced in succeeding centuries. 
Antonia Grandsen (1981) claims that from the Laistner and King’s Hand- 
list of Bede MSS between the eighth and sixteenth centuries, 31 per cent 
were made in the twelfth century, 10 per cent in the thirteenth, 17 per cent 
in the fourteenth and 12 per cent in the fifteenth. The figure drops to 1.2 per 
cent in the sixteenth century. M. B. Parkes (1982) analysed the work of the 
Scriptorium at Wearmouth and concluded that the monks had a best-seller 
on their hands and it created major copying demands for them. 

Bede’s life of Cuthbert undoubtedly influenced the revival of 
monasticism in the tenth century. Again in the eleventh century Bede was 
the inspiration for the revival of monasticism in the north. Gerald Bonner 
tells the story of a small party of monks leaving Evesham Abbey less than 
ten years after the battle of Hastings to go north to revive the monastic life. 
One, Reinfrid, was a Norman, ignorant of letters. Another was Aldwin, a 
monk from Gloucestershire from a good social background who had given 
up riches and been inspired about the north and monasticism by reading 
Bede. He was the leader of the group. The third member was a monk from 
Evesham called Aelfwig. They travelled north and restored the Jarrow 
monastery of Bede and later, at the invitation of William of St Carilef, went 
to Durham to establish a monastery there at the shrine of Cuthbert. Bonner 
says that the story of ‘the northern monastic revival initiated by Aldwin ... 
is the most dramatic illustration of the influence of Bede in the early Middle 
Ages’ (Bonner 1986: 220). He goes on to say: ‘Modern scholarship has 
confirmed and enhanced Bede’s reputation as the teacher of the Middle 
Ages by exploring fields of study like his writings on Latin grammar and 
poetic metre and their influence on the schools of the Carolingian 
renaissance; the character of his biographical writings; and his qualities as a 
historian’ (Bonner 1986: 221; cf. Grandsen 1981). 

All of this points to the fact that Bede not only imagined the new 
Christian nation of the English, but his influence went a long way to 
bringing it into real political and social existence: 


He succeeded in doing what none of them [later historians] were able even to attempt: he gave 
his audience a new history. He gave the Anglo-Saxons first a British history; then by turn a 
Roman history, a Catholic and a Christian history. Finally he showed them that all this meant 
that they had a new history of their own, English history. Thereby he created it. (Stephens 
1977: 13) 


This shows not just that Bede has had a deep and abiding influence on 
English self-understanding but that he brought to birth a particular 
conception of the English and their form of Christianity (Cowdrey 1981). 
He helped to shape a way of seeing the nation as Christian with an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and a monastic tradition, with its own English 
character and a sense of belonging to catholic Christianity in Europe. It was 
marked by a sense of immanence and located in a calendar which referred it 
back to the birth of Christ. It was the beginnings of Anglicanism. 


Alfred lived two hundred years after Bede, but his interests and inspiration 
were in many respects similar. Politics and power had changed a good deal 
in the intervening time but both men were concerned to see their people 
encouraged by the past and they set about doing this in remarkably similar 
ways. While Bede was a monk living an enclosed life in a monastery, 
Alfred was an active king engaged in battle, the administration of justice, 
and maintaining peace and security for his people. Alfred was king of 
Wessex from 871 to 899 and the early part of his reign was taken up with 
holding Viking invasions at bay. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us that in 
886 ‘King Alfred fortified the city of London; and the whole English nation 
turned to him, except that part of it which was held captive by the Danes’ 
(The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 1996 ad loc. 886). 

Alfred, however, was more than a warrior king. He was a nation builder 
and built up an economy based on trade. He established a general law code. 
He fostered memory through learning and the provision of texts in the 
vernacular of his people (Booth 1997: 44-50). Like Bede his influence 
lived long after him. Alfred’s approach to the past and its importance for his 
own national programme can be seen in the introductory letter he wrote to 
his translation of the Regula Pastoralis liber of Pope Gregory the Great: 


It has often come into my mind what wise men there were in former times throughout England, 
both spiritual and lay order; and how happy times then were throughout England; and how the 
kings who had rule over the people were obedient to God and his messengers; and how they 
both upheld peace and morals and authority at home, and also extended their territory abroad; 
and how they prospered both in warfare and wisdom; and also how zealous the spiritual orders 
were both about teaching and learning and all the service which they could do for God; and 
how foreigners came hither to this land in search of knowledge and instruction, and now we 
would have to get them from abroad. (Whitelock 1955: 888) 


The picture here echoes the account given by Bede of the work done by 
Theodore. Indeed, ‘the scholarly Alfred shared in, and was heavily 
influenced by, Bede’s antique view of the past, with both men believing in 
the existence of earlier elusive golden ages’. Furthermore Alfred saw 
himself as a ‘champion of Christian culture in the face of barbarian threat’ 
(Smyth 1995: 577). But, as the Preface to Gregory, included in all copies 
distributed by Alfred, shows, there was more at stake here. It was not just 
the defence of Christian culture but the creation and maintenance of a 
Christian nation. 

Alfred noted that the Greeks translated the scriptures from Hebrew into 
Greek, the Romans into Latin. But alas these Latin documents were now 
lost to his people because Latin was not understood. Therefore in order to 
pass on the learning and culture of the past in the language that was 
understood by the people he established a school for translating the works 
‘which may be most necessary for all men to know’ (Whitelock 1955: 889). 
Alfred himself learnt Latin and translated Gregory the Great’s Regulae 
Pastoralis liber, Boethius’ Consolations of Philosophy, Augustine’s 
Soliloquia, and selections of the Psalms. By his own efforts he thus 
provided for vernacular literature encompassing Christian pastoral advice 
from the greatest of the popes, the thoughts of the leading Christian thinker 
(Booth 1997: 51), piety, and law. He also caused Bede’s History and 
Orosius’ Seven Books of History against the Pagans to be translated. It has 
been suggested that this group also translated the Old English Martyrology 
(Lapidge 2006: 48). It is almost certain that he also caused the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle to be written. The Chronicle presents a year-by-year account of 
life in England from 60 BC up to 892 AD, the final year of Alfred’s reign. 

This whole enterprise was a remarkable project in nation building. ‘These 
books would show his nobles how to govern; remind his bishops of their 
duties to their flock; and inspire his people with knowledge and wisdom 
that would bring them closer to God and hence farther from the reaches of 
their Viking enemies’ (Pollard 2005: 253). Adrian Hastings has argued that 


‘for the development of nationhood from one or more ethnicities, by far the 
most important and widely present factor is that of an extensively used 
vernacular language’ (Hastings 1997: 2f). Certainly that is not fully the case 
in Alfred’s time, but his exertions in regard to the creation of a vernacular 
literature move in that direction. More than that, he is creating a select 
number of texts as ‘classic texts’ for this emerging national identity. He 
makes these classic texts the reference point for ‘what every man should 
know’. Such classic texts become benchmarks for the identity of the 
community that accepts and uses them (Condren 1985). The texts that 
emerged out of this project also reveal what kind of nation the project was 
designed to foster. The texts have to do with fostering Christian living 
amongst the people. Gregory’s Regulae Pastoralis liber and the Psalms 
point to this as does Boethius’ Consolations, though in a different key. 

Alfred was clearly inspired by Bede’s work primarily in showing him a 
conception of the English Christian nation. However, Bede’s work also 
demonstrated to Alfred the power of history, the reach of the past, in 
forming the character of that nation. Here was a monk, a clerical Christian, 
who had elaborated an image of the English nation as created under the 
providence of God with a particular shape and character. Alfred is not a 
monk but a king, not clerical but lay, and his imagination of the Christian 
English nation and its church arises in the midst of decisive action. Both 
these men contributed to the understanding of their present condition by 
appeal to the past of their people and church. They were both engaged in 
the formation of a particular history and its use. Just as Bede’s work lived 
on well after his time, so also did Alfred’s project. The activist side of 
Alfred’s life has lived on in popular culture in innumerable ways (Sturdy 
1995: ch. 15). Alfred’s project was in fact decisive in the growing English 
consciousness (Pratt 2007). 

The endurance of Alfred’s reputation has been assisted by the medieval 
Life of Alfred, even though its authorship and provenance have been open 
to question (Smyth 2001). Adrian Hastings locates the creation of the 
English nation with the translation of Bede’s History into English by Alfred. 
‘It is with Alfred that we begin to move from perceiving the nation to 
establishing the nation-state’ (Hastings 1997: 39). He goes on to argue that 
the Normans were assimilated on the basis of a strong and enduring sense 
of English nationhood, a sense that was in the first instance ‘imagined’ by 
Bede (Anderson 1991). 


THE NORMAN CONTINUITY 


The Norman Conquest was of outstanding political and religious 
significance. The Normans set about establishing their power throughout 
the land. William’s confidant and servant, Lanfranc of Bec, was brought 
from his monastery in Caen to become Archbishop of Canterbury (Cowdrey 
2003). A scholar and administrator, he was given the task of reforming the 
English Church along the lines already being pursued in Normandy. 
However, the English Church did not experience revolution at the hands of 
the conquerors. On the contrary, the English bishops were in general left in 
place. The bishoprics were brought from their rural locations into more 
populous urban centres, though a tradition of monastic episcopacy 
persisted. There was a significant monastic revival in the north led by 
English and Norman monks (Bonner 1994). Lanfranc, like Theodore before 
him, used councils to effect reform and administrative rigour in the church. 
He won the right at the hands of William to be Primate of All England. 
William also granted the bishops power to hear matters of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in their own court. It is significant that the Primacy question 
was settled on the basis of English traditional practice. Lanfranc demanded 
that the appointed Archbishop of York, Thomas of Bayeux, must make a 
written profession of obedience to him as Archbishop of Canterbury and 
fortify this with an oath of loyalty. The Memorandum in Lanfranc’s letter 
collection says that he objected to this practice because he was ‘a 
newcomer, with no experience whatever of English usage’ (Clover and 
Gibson 1979: 41). The matter was settled on the grounds that it was indeed 
the English practice, as testified by the bishops present at the discussion at 
the King’s Council in 1070. Thomas made the profession of obedience in 
accord with the Canterbury tradition (Richter 1973: xxi—xxiv). 

Respect for the English traditions of the church can also be seen in the 
restrained way in which the reforms of Pope Gregory VII were enforced. 
Furthermore, when the pope sought a submission of fealty from William, 
the King responded in the negative on the basis of English tradition and 
precedent. In a letter to the pope in 1075 he said: 

Your legate Hubert came to me as your representative, Holy Father, and ordered me to do 


fealty to you and to your successors, and to think better of my decision about the money which 
my predecessors were accustomed to send to the Roman Church: I agree to one of these 


requests but not to the other. I refuse to do fealty, and I will not do it; for I did not promise it, 
nor do I find that my predecessor did fealty to yours. (Bettenson 1956: 217) 


William agreed to pay the money, Peter’s Pence. Peter’s Pence originated, 
perhaps in the ninth century, in an offering sent by the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
It was sent to Rome to support in equal measure the English school in 
Rome and the papacy (Robinson 1990: 274—5). In other words, William 
responded strictly in terms of the English precedent (Tellenbach 1993: 185- 
252). 

In general, neither Lanfranc nor William was sympathetic to the new 
clericalized notion of the church and Gregory’s ambitions for a more 
imperial form of papal power (Burns 1992). They were both traditionalists 
in this respect and that conservative disposition is reflected in the way they 
reformed and changed the English nation and church. The defence of a 
national approach and the establishment of a Primacy of All England 
consolidated the national understanding of the church which had grown up 
in England. That emphasis on the integrity of the national carried with it 
significant implications about the character of international relations with 
the rest of Christian Europe and especially in relation to the papacy. With 
regard to the episcopate H. R. Loyn is right to say that Lanfranc and 
William ‘worked in the full tradition of the Church in England, as well as 
that of the Continental Church in Western Europe’ (2000: 74). An earlier 
view that English identity was eclipsed by the Normans does not now 
appear to be correct. Hastings claims that by the ‘middle of the twelfth 
century an English identity was very clearly being re-established among the 
country’s ruling class’ (Hastings 1997: 43). However, his suggestion (44f.) 
that the Normans introduced a centralizing tendency into English 
Christianity which fed a later anti-Roman Protestantism misplaces the 
origins of the imperial impulse, which came from Gregory VII. The 
Normans brought change, but the power of the English past remained and 
continued to shape the early modern development of English Christianity. 


A DISTINCT INSTITUTIONAL PAST TO DEFEND AND 
IDEALIZE JOHN FORTESCUE (1395-1477) 


This Christian nation emerged into the early modern period with growing 
institutional expression of its history. The institutions of law and 
governance had taken on an identifiable shape which was defended and 
rehearsed in the fifteenth century by Sir John Fortescue (Wilks 1963; Burns 
1992: 58-70). He was caught up in the politics of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist conflicts and wrote De Laudibus while in exile in Scotland in the 
years 1468-70 and On the Governance of England in the period 1471—76. 
The Governance was written in the English of his day and not Latin, and 
most probably with Edward IV in mind since a revised copy was presented 
to him (Fortescue and Plummer 1885: 87ff.; Fortescue and Lockwood 
1997). These two texts in particular contribute to his reputation as 
‘undoubtedly the major English political theorist of the fifteenth century’ 
(Skinner 1972; Fortescue and Lockwood 1997: xv). 

De Laudibus is a reflection on the value of the laws of England set in 
contrast to those of France. It highlights the role of the political, and asserts 
a consonance between the ancient laws of England and the laws of nature. 
The ruler is enjoined to learn and appreciate these laws. The laws of 
England are the best available, and are akin to the value of scripture for the 
Christian prince. Governance, on the other hand, is concerned with a 
somewhat different range of questions. It begins with the same contrast 
between ‘regal dominion’ and ‘regal and political dominion’, but it is 
principally concerned with issues of finance and of the King’s council. In 
both areas, Fortescue puts forward substantial propositions which imply 
some extremely important values and social attitudes. The first book deals 
with questions from the perspective of the common people and the ordering 
of social life, whereas the second book comes at these questions from the 
perspective of establishing the appropriate roles of the king and how these 
are to be supported. The first moderates the ambitions of the king; the 
second underlines the importance of his position being secure. 

Fortescue brings together an extensive knowledge of English law, his 
reflections on scripture, and a profound understanding of the human 
condition informed by his own Anglican Christian faith. He also identifies 
qualities in the human condition that are best restrained and accommodated 


in the interests of public good. France is his béte noire in these documents 
and performs a rhetorical function to highlight the character of law and 
society in England. That society is the product of a historical providence 
which enables him to relate scripture, Christian faith, and the institutions of 
English political life together in a way that is entirely consistent with the 
instincts of Bede and Alfred. Like Bede and Alfred he is a traditionalist and 
this influences the way in which he uses the history of England and its 
Christianity to sustain an understanding of his present circumstances. 

The opening three chapters of De Laudibus develop an argument for the 
study of the laws of England. The argument goes through several stages: 
first, on the example of Israel, that the king must study the laws of Israel. 
The study of these laws brings fear and respect for the God who has given 
such laws to such a people. In the dialogue form of the work, the prince 
objects that these are divine laws and that the laws of England are merely 
human laws. Fortescue responds not to the effect that the argument has only 
the force of a historical analogy, a figurative character, but rather with a 
consideration of the nature of agency. Because England is the subject of 
particular divine providence and its laws are the fruit of that providence, 
those laws may be said to be of divine origin. This repeats, in relation to 
law, the claim that had been made in more general terms by Bede eight 
hundred years earlier and reinforced by Alfred six hundred years earlier. 

This sense of providence means that God is really ruling in England, 
albeit representatively through a royal and political dominium within the 
framework of the traditional law. Such a conception sits within a set of 
understandings that are quite different from those which can talk about a 
divine right of kings to rule according to a ‘dominium regale’. In relation to 
the position and practice of William I and Lanfranc, Fortescue has given 
more analytical interpretation of the divine role in the history of the English 
through the formulation of their laws and governance institutions. He treads 
more nearly in the footsteps of Bede in his focus on providence. One of the 
most important things to be said about Fortescue is that he used the existing 
laws of England and his intimate knowledge of them to elaborate his 
theological interpretation of the rule of England according to a dominium 
regale et politicum. He was, in Plummer’s words, the first medieval writer 
to bring down ‘political philosophy from the clouds to earth by basing his 
theoretical analysis upon observations of existing constitutions’ (Fortescue 
and Plummer 1885: 82). 


For example, in the argument about jury service, Fortescue first of all 
alleges the corruption and corruptibility of the French system of testimony. 
Injustices result because witnesses are suborned and not checked. The jury 
system, on the other hand, has social inhibitions built into it in such a way 
that injustice is hardly likely. Local men are called to jury service by the 
sheriff. They may be challenged by either party to see that they are not 
hostile to either party. They are drawn from the locality and have enough 
possessions ‘to maintain their status’ (In Praise of the Laws of England ch. 
26, Fortescue and Lockwood 1997: 38). Witnesses are called before them 
and under oath give their evidence. The members of the jury are free to 
discuss this evidence and then return a verdict. Such people are available in 
England because of its fertility. By fertility he refers not just to the land, but 
to the fertility of the social arrangements which foster the wealth of 
individuals and enable them to be content and to maintain their status. This 
institution of juries, like Fortescue’s picture of common law, points to the 
principle that political authority is dispersed amongst the people. In 
ecclesiological terms it reflects a conciliarist temper which later Anglicans 
have referred to as dispersed authority. 

Both these texts portray England as such a dominium that is able to 
sustain the well-being of the people. It is a complete approach to the nature 
of a just human society; a society which is so structured that the best 
possible chance is given for its members to give priority to the public good, 
a priority which in fact serves the best interests of the individual’s private 
good. Such a society is seen under the providence of God and is a Christian 
society ruled by a godly prince in a way that makes for godly citizens. It is a 
non-ecclesiastical version of recurrent themes in Anglican ecclesiology. In 
putting forward this vision as a description of the laws of England, 
Fortescue engages in a powerful piece of historical rhetoric in order to 
redefine the nature of society from the godly prince who personally cares 
for his people body and soul such as we saw in the case of Oswald and even 
the later William I, to a godly prince who rules within a framework of law 
and institutional balances which make his rule more secure and the goods of 
both the kingdom and its citizens more satisfactory. The absence of a 
duality in Fortescue’s thought (Fortescue and Lockwood 1997: xxxix) arises 
from his sense that England is sub specie aeternitas and that its history is an 
expression of the special providence of God. 


Fortescue represents here an Anglican approach to Christian society 
which is as much an ecclesiology. Because he is thinking of a Christian 
society, an Anglican society, he orders his thoughts in ways which are 
shaped by the enduring impulses of English Christianity. The contrast 
between his vision of society, and thereby also the church, and that of the 
papacy is both sharp and historically important. The conflicts of dominium 
in the church which had so disrupted the papacy from the time of Gregory 
VII’s reforms indicate a community moving in the direction of a dominium 
regale (Burns 1992). As an English—that is, an Anglican—writer, 
Fortescue is clearly marching to a different beat. In ecclesiological terms it 
is more manifestly conciliarist in style and direction. From Bede’s 
conception to Fortescue’s analysis there is a strong underlying sense of 
historical continuity and memory. Bede gave the conception; Alfred brought 
it close to expression and institutionalized the community memory in 
vernacular texts; Lanfranc enabled the tradition to continue through the 
disruption of invasion; and Fortescue provided a memory-shaped analysis 
of the institutions of law and governance. These authors both used and 
contributed to the history of English Christianity. History was the extension 
of the moments through which the divine presence could be understood. 

All of this represents a fairly continuous theological view of the history 
of the English and their church. It also shows the general outline of a 
recognizable Anglican theology in relation to history, providence, authority, 
power, ecclesiology, and divine agency. The story had many byways, false 
starts, tragedies, and triumphs. It is populated by the mediocre venal and 
mendacious as well as by the great and the good and the ordinary. But the 
general direction and character are clear. The story portrays the local 
particularity of a Christian tradition with a sympathetic participation in the 
wider catholicity of other Christian traditions. The recurring struggle with 
imperial notions of political and ecclesiastical dominion is thus necessarily 
part of this story, whether it is with the singular claims of an English 
monarch or the imperial notions of the papacy pursued by Gregory VII and 
some of his successors. 

This general story thus sets the framework for the conservatism and 
subversiveness of Richard Hooker on the royal supremacy, and the claims 
in the recitals of the very Acts of Henry VIII which gave expression to the 
supremacy (Kaye 2003: ch. 3). Already by the time of the Reformation a 


history which is recognizably Anglican and an Anglicanism which is 
historically shaped had been established (Kaye 2008: ch. 2). 
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CHAPTER 2 


ALEC RYRIE 


ANGLICANISM’S relationship with the Reformation is that of an adult with his 
or her own adolescent rebellions. According to taste, the Reformation either 
shows Anglicanism at its forthright best, or at its chaotic and destructive 
worst. It is either a period of lost honesty to be rediscovered, or an 
embarrassing episode to be passed over with discretion and regret. 
Regardless, it is a formative period whose insistent questions cannot easily 
be escaped. 

The questions are on two levels. The one which now appears more 
straightforward is historical: what actually happened? The more 
problematic is theological and political: what does it mean for 
Anglicanism? Yet of course these two cannot be disentangled. 


THE COURSE OF THE REFORMATION 


In the first decade of the twenty-first century, there has been a surprising 
degree of agreement amongst historians as to the broad outline of the 
English Reformation. Bitter controversies continue—academics have to 
earn a living, after all—but on the core narrative, a broad ‘post-revisionist’ 
consensus has formed, which commands grudging and qualified assent 
from historians of all religious stripes and of none. (For recent examples of 
such syntheses, see Jones 2002; Marshall 2002; Heal 2003; Ryrie 2009.) 
This tells of a Reformation which was a drama in five acts. 

That five-act structure is itself perhaps the single most important fact, for 
it is determined by politics, and in particular by the accidents of royal birth, 


death, and succession. The heart of the English Reformation may have been 
religion, but its backbone was politics. The enduring and unequal 
relationship between the English Church and the English state which was 
crystallized during the sixteenth century remains perhaps the single most 
powerful legacy of the Reformation for Anglicanism, whether for good or 
ill. 

The first act is a late medieval prelude, in which the Catholic Church in 
England was in decent health. Some historians see this period as an almost 
prelapsarian paradise of deeply felt piety; others prefer to concentrate on the 
undoubted problems and frictions; but there is no doubt that by European 
standards the English Church was in tolerably good shape in about 1500. Its 
fiercest critics were the reformers to be found amongst its senior clergy, 
whose concern was to tighten its discipline and ensure it lived up to the 
standards it preached: perennial concerns for earnest Christians. There were 
certainly some changes afoot, some of them connected to the rapid spread 
of literacy amongst the laity, but hindsight struggles to summon up any 
signs of imminent revolution or catastrophe. 

Act II was set in train by King Henry VIII in the late 1520s, when his 
sudden desire to have his first marriage annulled, on very shaky legal 
grounds, led him into an extended confrontation with the pope. After a 
seven-year crisis, during which this quarrel ballooned into a wider conflict 
about jurisdiction, in 1534 the king wrenched the entire English Church into 
schism. He was conscious of the precedents set by the Lutheran 
principalities of Germany and Scandinavia, which had themselves recently 
severed their ties with the papacy; but this was not a Lutheran Reformation. 
Henry had himself declared Supreme Head, immediately under Christ, of 
the English Church. The ‘Reformation-—if we must call it that—which 
followed during the remainder of his life defies any easy theological 
categorization. ‘Catholicism without the pope’, it is sometimes called, as if 
replacing the pope’s headship with that of a tyrannical and theologically 
adventurous layman was a mere formality. There is no agreement as to how 
popular or how coherent Henry’s Reformation was, but some pieces of the 
puzzle are fairly well locked into place. This was a Reformation whose 
keystone was the subjugation of church to state—a subjugation which 
Anglicanism now scarcely remembers but whose influence remains 
pervasive. The legal principle underpinning it was the sovereignty of statute 
law: the startlingly novel assertion that Parliament could legislate for the 


church, determining not merely polity and practice but liturgy and doctrine. 
This was underpinned by a very high doctrine of royal authority, 
exemplified by the king’s new title of Supreme Head. Both the papacy and 
Luther thought the title was blasphemous, but almost all Henry’s subjects 
accepted it, some of them apparently with a certain enthusiasm. The 
novelties were eased into place by the king’s constant assertion that he 
sought a middle way between ‘papistry’ and ‘heresy’, a disingenuous claim 
which, bizarrely, endured when almost every other part of his Reformation 
was gone. And the whole was cemented by the brutal use of force. Those 
who refused to accept Henry’s supremacy, cleaving instead to the papacy, 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered as traitors. Those who converted to the 
emerging doctrines of European Protestantism were liable to be burned as 
heretics. On one gruesomely memorable occasion in 1540, Henry executed 
three offenders of each kind in the same place on the same day, in order to 
make his point unmistakable. 

Henry’s Reformation died with him in 1547, although some at least of his 
subjects mourned its passing. This was in part because Act III took England 
in a dramatically new direction. Henry’s successor, his only surviving son, 
was a nine-year-old boy, King Edward VI. This boy’s regency government 
was from the beginning dominated by a clique of committed Protestants, 
and it quickly became clear that the precocious king himself shared their 
views. How this Protestant coup was accomplished remains contested: the 
fact of it is unmistakable. Between 1547 and 1553, the new regime imposed 
a full-scale Protestant Reformation on England, drawing openly on 
European models. In particular, the Edwardian regime bypassed 
Lutheranism and followed instead the emerging Reformed Protestant 
tradition, the tradition which first took shape in Huldrych Zwingli’s Zurich, 
Johannes Oecolampadius’ Basel, and Martin Bucer’s Strassburg, and which 
later generations would call Calvinism. Some of its leading exponents— 
notably Bucer himself—came to England, welcomed by the theological and 
liturgical master-strategist of England’s Reformation, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer. 

Edward VI’s Reformation lasted only six years, but its legacy for 
Anglicanism was profound. Cranmer produced two editions of the English 
Book of Common Prayer during the reign, in 1549 and 1552: two 
superficially similar books, yet the profound differences between them have 
troubled Anglicans ever since. While outraged traditionalists saw the first, 


1549 book as merely a ‘Christmas game’ (Fletcher and MacCulloch 2004: 
152), some of the more eirenic reformers (notably Bucer) were enthusiastic 
for it, and many later Anglicans have regretted its passing. However, 
Cranmer’s decision to revise it was not a frivolous one. It was probably 
only ever intended as an interim text, and the 1552 book must be seen as a 
clearer, more mature, and more unambiguous expression of his theology 
and his ecclesiology. 

Yet while the Reformed Protestantism of Edward’s reign was 
unambiguous, the legacy of Henry VIII’s peculiar Reformation still hung 
about it. In particular, this was once again a political Reformation, imposed 
by parliamentary means in the name of a king who kept his father’s title of 
Supreme Head. There was some genuine popular support (and much 
hostility), but the Edwardine Reformation was first and last an act of state. 
This shaped its outcomes. Theologians might preach, but Cranmer and his 
allies also had to govern. In leading their unruly and largely unwilling flock 
from the Egyptian fleshpots of popery to the promised land of the Protestant 
gospel, they had to ensure that the laggards kept up with the main body; and 
they also had to prevent enthusiasts from running on too far ahead. In this 
twin task—spurring on the reluctant and bridling the zealous—the regime 
continued to use Henry VIII’s language of moderation, although the journey 
it had embarked upon was anything but. 

Act IV of the drama has received considerable attention from recent 
historians, but is of less immediate interest to us here, for it is a tantalizing 
might-have-been. The young Edward VI died in 1553, and after an attempt 
to rig the succession failed, he was succeeded by his elder half-sister Mary, 
who executed a screeching U-turn in England’s religious politics. The 
primacy of politics over religion has never been clearer. Henry VIPs and 
Edward VI’s Reformations were undone and the kingdom was reconciled to 
the papacy. How successful Mary’s Catholic restoration might have been 
remains controversial, although the consensus has shifted markedly in its 
favour in recent years. What is not controversial is that it did not in fact 
succeed, because she died childless in 1558. The reign’s lasting legacy for 
Anglicanism is a bitter one, for Mary’s regime decided (indeed, was 
compelled) to deal firmly with the hard core of Protestant ideologues she 
inherited. Some eight hundred were driven into exile, where they cemented 
their relationships with their Reformed Protestant brethren in Switzerland, 
southern Germany, and Geneva (and where some of them fell out bitterly 


with one another). Nearly three hundred were executed by the regime, 
including Cranmer and four other bishops. This policy may or may not have 
been politically wise under the circumstances, and it may or may not have 
been working: but when the queen’s sudden death restored the Protestants 
to power, they brought a legacy of bitterness with them. 

And so Act V of this switchback Reformation was a Protestant 
restoration, under Henry VIII’s last surviving child, Elizabeth I. Elizabeth 
was a Protestant, but of an idiosyncratic kind: she retained an old-fashioned 
affection for liturgical ceremony, choral music and even the crucifix. But as 
the country’s religious battle-lines had hardened, there was less scope for 
royal idiosyncrasy than before. The only politically viable choices were 
Edward’s Reformation and Mary’s Restoration, and Elizabeth chose the 
former. But she put her own stamp on it when the independent English 
Church was refloated on a raft of new legislation in 1559. A few changes 
were made to the 1552 Prayer Book, not to appease Catholics—that was 
scarcely possible—but to leave a diplomatic door open to Lutheranism and 
to suit the queen’s own nonconfessional mood. The royal title of Supreme 
Head was altered to Supreme Governor—on one level a cosmetic change, 
since it did not affect her powers, but it is true that neither she nor her 
successors ever interfered as crudely with the English Church’s doctrine as 
Henry VII had done. More important than such changes introduced in 
1559, however, was what happened afterwards. To the surprise of Catholics 
and Protestants alike, Elizabeth absolutely refused to permit any significant 
alterations to the 1559 settlement—so much so that it now appears as a 
‘settlement’ of religion, rather than the temporary and shifting compromise 
which contemporaries expected it to be. Having restored Edward VI’s 
Reformation, Elizabeth froze it. The final act of the English Reformation 
lasted from her accession until after the death of her successor James I in 
1625, a long ‘Jacobethan’ period of stasis in religious politics following a 
generation of bewildering upheaval. 

What was the nature of this post-Reformation English Church? It was, 
first and last, a Protestant church. This has been an inconvenient truth for 
many later Anglicans, but it is inescapable. The Calvinist doctrine of 
predestination was the firm consensus in the Elizabethan church. 
Archbishop Whitgift (1583—1604), a hammer of Protestant dissidents, was 
also a firm defender of that doctrine and an outspoken advocate of the 
Zurich theologians. When the Dutch Reformed Church was split over the 


issue of predestination in the 1610s, an English delegation attended the 
synod which was called to resolve the issue, and they helped their Dutch 
brethren come down on the side of firm Calvinist orthodoxy (Milton 2005). 
And it was indeed as brethren that they were seen and that they saw 
themselves: part of an international Reformed Protestant family, a family on 
whose behalf Elizabethan England had fought in France and the 
Netherlands, and into which James I married his daughter, much to his 
subjects’ delight. 

The doctrine of the English Church was laid down in a set of Thirty-Nine 
Articles approved by Parliament in 1571, based closely on a similar set 
issued under Edward VI. The Elizabethan articles were shorn of a few 
sections which were seen to offer unnecessary offence to Lutherans, but 
only the most perverse reading can make them anything other than a 
Reformed Protestant confession of faith. The English Church’s liturgical 
practice—heavy with preaching and psalm-singing, with worship entirely in 
the vernacular and the Mass replaced by a Protestant communion service— 
was unmistakably Reformed. The great Reformed theologians were widely 
read and respected. More of Calvin’s works were published in English than 
in any other European vernacular, including his native French. England 
contributed to this conversation, too: William Perkins, Thomas Cartwright, 
and other English theologians were widely read across Reformed Europe. 

And yet this was not simply a Reformed Protestant utopia. All Reformed 
Protestant churches had their idiosyncrasies, but the English one was more 
idiosyncratic than most. This is largely because of the queen’s adamantine 
refusal to allow any significant reforms after 1559. Protestant activists 
became increasingly frustrated by this, and from the mid-1560s to the early 
1590s there was a series of confrontations between the regime and those 
who were labelled ‘Puritans’. These people wished to complete what they 
saw as an unfinished Reformation. The Prayer Book still seemed too popish 
to them, traditional in its patterning and many of its texts. Ceremonial 
remnants—the use of vestments, the use of pipe organs, the churching of 
women, the sign of the cross in baptism—troubled Puritan consciences, 
hypersensitized to possible idolatry. 

Beyond this lay more strategic issues, such as the status and powers of 
bishops. Some Puritans wished to replace episcopacy altogether. At its root, 
the argument about episcopacy was about power. Bishops were appointed 
by the Crown, and so were the principal guarantee of royal control over the 


church, while the presbyteries after which some Puritans hankered would be 
elected by the clergy and be politically independent. This is why it took a 
civil war, and the defeat of the king, for presbyterianism to be implemented 
in England (although when this happened, in the 1640s, the presbyterians 
were outflanked by others yet more radical). From a modern perspective, 
however, the more interesting party are the defenders of episcopacy, a 
structure which has become the defining feature of Anglicanism. For the 
first thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign, the regime’s defence of episcopacy 
was a limited and pragmatic one. It was a permissible and expedient form 
of church government, useful for maintaining good order; but it was no 
more than that. Other Reformed churches had turned bishops into 
superintendents, officials who had a similar function without any of the 
status claims which hang about episcopacy. Edward VI’s church had been 
moving in this direction, but that movement was, in this as in most other 
areas, arrested by Elizabeth. Yet even the most conservative and conformist 
of the early Elizabethan bishops did not believe episcopacy was divinely 
instituted, nor that bishops derived their authority from apostolic 
succession. It was the presbyterians’ attacks which, in the late 1580s, 
provoked some of the more combative conformists into formulating such 
doctrines: notably Richard Bancroft, later Archbishop of Canterbury (1604— 
10), who in 1589 famously preached that episcopacy was necessary by 
God’s law. It was a provocative and controversial claim, and even amongst 
the conformists, few were willing to go that far. Richard Hooker, later a 
giant of Anglicanism, was not willing to unchurch his Reformed brethren in 
other countries in this way. Yet the very idea is a sign that the conformity 
and political caution of the Elizabethan church was in genuine tension with 
its Reformed Protestant doctrines. 

In the seventeenth century, those implicit tensions would emerge into the 
open and lead to the development of something called Anglicanism. But if 
there is one clear consensus in recent studies of the English Reformation, it 
is this. The English Reformation was a Reformation, indeed a Reformed 
Protestant, a Calvinist Reformation. True, the word ‘Protestant’ does not 
appear in any of the English Church’s formularies, but this is an omission of 
as little (or less) significance than the omission of the word ‘Trinity’ from 
scripture. The Elizabethan and Jacobean Puritans were not dissidents from 
the English Church; they were reformers within it, and were fiercely loyal 
to it, often at grave cost to themselves. The English Reformation did carry 


the seeds of a later and distinctive Anglican identity within it, but those 
seeds lay dormant for the best part of a century before they began to 
germinate, and when they did so they took the English Church in a 
markedly different direction from that which its sixteenth-century reformers 
had intended. That direction is what we now call Anglicanism. 


THE SLOW GERMINATION OF ‘ANGLICANISM’ 


‘Anglican’ is not a term that was in common use before the Restoration of 
1662, and most historians now try to avoid using it to refer to the English 
Church before that date. Henry VIII had called himself Supreme Head of 
the Church of England, of the ecclesia anglicana, but he and his 
contemporaries understood that term in the way that Metternich understood 
the word ‘Italy’, as merely a geographical expression. The English Church 
was Anglican in the same sense that the French Church was Gallican—an 
identity which asserted a distinctively national character but also assumed 
that it belonged to the wider catholic church (however defined), one 
member of the family of Christian nations. In this context, ‘Anglicanism’ 
could scarcely be a meaningful doctrine, unless perhaps it was an assertion 
of royal or national control over the church. During the seventeenth century, 
this patriotic assertion of a distinctive Englishness within the wider church 
shaded insensibly into a claim that to be Anglican was to be materially 
different from, and superior to, other Christians. 

Cranmer did not use the word; Bishop Jewel did not use it; Hooker did 
not use it. One of the first to do so, or nearly to do so, was a hostile Catholic 
commentator, Thomas Harrab, in a polemic of 1616. One of his purposes 
was to portray the Protestant world as a hornets’ nest of mutual 
disagreement, and so he contrasted Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
Anabaptism with a fourth Protestant variant, which he called ‘Anglianism’. 
This was a word which he self-consciously coined: ‘I call the religion of 
England Anglianism, because it among the rest hath no one especial Author, 
but is set forth by the Prince, and Parliament’. He described it as a kind of 
hybrid, not between Catholicism and Protestantism, but between 
Lutheranism and Calvinism: because it ‘retaineth yet some ceremonies of 


ancient Religion, although daily decreasing’ (Harrab 1616: sigs. Alr, A2r— 
v). 

Harrab’s ingenious coinage did not catch on, but his characterization of 
what made ‘Anglianism’ distinctive was as perceptive as it was 
uncharitable. Its retention of some ceremonial—a retention which was soon 
to grow more enthusiastic, against his predictions—was both important and 
rooted in politics. Queen Elizabeth, Harrab wrote, had believed ‘that 
Calvin’s Religion was too lean, and the Catholic Religion too fat, because 
the one had many ceremonies, the other none’ (Harrab 1616: sig. E2v). This 
claim is both true and misleading in an important way. True, because 
Elizabeth and some of those about her did retain a stubborn affection for 
certain old-fashioned practices which many others saw as _ popery. 
Misleading, because neither Elizabeth nor her clergy ever tried to position 
themselves as a via media between Protestantism and Catholicism. They 
were unambiguously Protestant. It was a common conviction in Elizabethan 
England that the pope was Antichrist. The notion of compromising with or 
accommodating to Antichrist was logically absurd and morally repulsive. 
There is no via media between truth and falsehood. 

But Harrab’s claim is also importantly misleading, because the English 
state and church did, from Henry VUII’s time on, relentlessly make 
rhetorical claims to moderation and to be taking a middle path. Henry did it; 
Elizabeth did it; Hooker did it with enormous sophistication. Such claims 
are to be treated with care. They derived from Aristotelian philosophy, 
whose concept of the golden mean argued that all virtues were positioned 
midway between two opposing vices. However, any half-competent ethicist 
can portray almost any position as a virtuous middle way; it is simply a 
matter of choosing the two extremes with care. The English Reformation’s 
‘moderation’ was largely a rhetorical smokescreen, to conceal the 
breathtaking radicalism of what was being done from a conservative and 
doubtful population. It was, in fact, ‘moderation’ in the sense of discipline: 
the English state moderated its people’s religion (Shagan 2011). Yet 
smokescreens have a way of blowing back into the faces of those who 
create them. By making the claim to be moderate a central part of the post- 
Reformation church’s identity, the English reformers left that identity 
malleable and invited others to use the same claim against them. It is in 
1624 that we first find an English churchman, Richard Montague, explicitly 
arguing that the English Church should ‘stand in the gap against Puritanism 


and Popery, the Scilla and Charybdis of ancient piety’ (Brautigam 2003: 
51). If we want to identify a point when ‘Anglicanism’ swam into being, 
though as yet unnamed, we could do worse than this daring attempt at 
triangulation. 

If ‘moderation’ is a misleading characterization of the English Church, 
Harrab had also hit on something far more fundamental: its subservience to 
the Crown. It is this, more than any of the liturgical idiosyncrasies, which 
sets the English Church of 1600 apart from its Reformed Protestant brethren 
elsewhere. This was a church whose doctrine and liturgy were determined 
by statute law, whose key officials were royal appointees, and whose 
figurehead was the monarch. Not all English Protestants liked this 
arrangement, but almost all of them could stomach it. Some Lutheran 
churches were subject to nearly the same degree of state control, even if 
other Reformed churches were not. The English Crown’s exceedingly high 
view of its own authority was widely shared by its subjects in general (in 
England, if not in Ireland). A theological tradition which stressed the duty 
of obedience to higher powers could stretch itself to a doctrine of royal 
supremacy without too much risk of injury. And pragmatically it made 
excellent sense. The Crown was offering the Protestants an alliance. This 
was worth a few compromises, especially since they might reasonably hope 
that future monarchs could be educated to respect delicate Protestant 
consciences more than Elizabeth did. 

But in fact, the subjugation of a Protestant church to the English state 
stored up more serious problems for the future: three in particular. First, it 
left the church at the mercy of its monarchs’ whims. There is no necessary 
reason why this should have proved inimical to the Protestant cause, but in 
the event, Elizabeth I was hostile to Puritan aspirations, James I was 
intrigued by the ceremonial revival, and Charles I was entranced by it. As 
the Presbyterians had foreseen, the church’s subjection to the Crown meant 
that its doctrinal stability could never be assured. Secondly, and more 
systemically, that subjection implied a dangerous answer to an important 
question: when was the Church of England, the ecclesia anglicana, 
founded? For Protestants, the Reformation was a clean break with the past, 
or a return to a long-lost pure British Christianity remembered in ancient 
legend. But the Crown, itself a medieval institution, could not afford to 
regard 1534, or 1559, as Year Zero in this way. Its legitimacy depended on 
its ancient heritage. Technically, Parliament did not bestow the royal 


supremacy on Henry VIII in 1534: it recognized a title which (it was now 
said) he and his predecessors had always had, as of right. The structure of 
the English Church—its parishes, dioceses, cathedrals, courts, colleges, 
patronage, and much else—sailed through the Reformation largely 
unchanged, deriving its authority and even its legal force from medieval 
precedents. The theologians might revile the medieval church; the 
politicians and the lawyers could not do so. 

The third ingredient of this slow-cooking Anglican stew was English 
national identity. Everywhere in Europe (in Catholic as well as Protestant 
lands), the Reformations cemented emerging national identities. A shift to 
vernacular languages, the eclipse of papal power, the wars of religion, and 
an overarching set of apocalyptic fears and hopes would already have 
assured this; the identification of the church with the Crown only reinforced 
it. English Protestantism was both idealistically internationalist and 
pungently nationalist. The best-known example of this remains John 
Aylmer, later bishop of London, who in 1559 wrote a defence of his new 
queen’s authority. Aylmer, who was still in exile, wrote movingly of 
international Christian solidarity and stressed that ‘the household of faith’ is 
a tie deeper than any bond of nation or family. And yet he also addressed 
the English as a nation, saying, “you have God, and all his army of angels 
on your side’ against their foes—a view he summed up in a notorious 
marginal note: ‘God is English’ (Aylmer 1559: sigs. L4v, P4v). 

It seems that this Protestant nationalism was one of the main means by 
which England became a Protestant nation—while, as one historian 
observes, never quite becoming a nation of Protestants (Haigh 1993: 280). 
The wars of the 1580s and 1590s helped to make Catholicism something 
foreign: Spanish, or French, or Irish. The memory of the persecution under 
Queen Mary in the 1550s reinforced this too. Those persecutions were 
lovingly memorialized in a vast ecclesiastical history assembled by a 
former exile, John Foxe, in successive editions from 1563 onwards. This 
book (properly titled the Acts and Monuments but universally known, then 
and since, as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs) was not a nationalistic text. Foxe was 
an idealistic internationalist whose natural habitat was the cosmopolitan 
world of European scholarship and who would have preferred to publish his 
book in the universal language of Latin. But despite him, the stories he told 
helped to cement the identity between Englishness and Protestantism (see 
Collinson 2002). 


The success of this alliance is too easily forgotten. Seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century English people were not merely united in their loathing 
of Catholicism, but understood that this meant that they were Protestants. 
There was no third option: an understanding which remains the view in 
Ireland and in Germany, where Anglican squeamishness about claiming 
Protestant status appears quixotic. It was this alliance which produced the 
only formal statement that the English Church is Protestant. Appropriately 
enough, this came not in a doctrinal formulary but in parliamentary 
legislation. The 1701 Act of Settlement (which continues to govern the 
succession to the British throne) provides a coronation oath in which new 
monarchs swear to uphold the Protestant church. 

And yet, by then the English Church’s Protestantism was already 
becoming something rather odd. The English Church was losing its 
international connections, and eliding Christianity with Englishness. With 
the Crown as the glue to hold the two together, and mixed in with the wish 
to downplay the rupture at the Reformation, this took post-Reformation 
English Christianity in a distinct direction. The resulting view was 
caricatured with typical precision by England’s greatest historical satirists, 
W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman, in 1930. In Henry VIIs reign, they 
observed, ‘the Pope ... seceded with all his followers from the Church of 
England’. Mary’s Catholic restoration, they observed, was doomed because 
the English are ‘bound to be C of E’: Anglicanism as national destiny, bred 
in the bone, much as Catholicism was long said to be for the Irish. Most 
pointedly of all, Sellar and Yeatman reverse the terms ‘Reformation’ and 
‘Restoration’: a play on schoolroom confusion, but one which leaves Henry 
VIII ‘restoring’ the true church, while the creation of the 1662 Prayer Book, 
and of the Anglican identity that went with it, become the true moment of 
the Reformation (Sellar and Yeatman 1930: 54, 56, 69). 


THE BATTLE FOR THE REFORMATION 


So much for the history. What has, and does, this mean for Anglicanism? 
The history of the Reformation era has been much fought over by 

Anglicans. It is worth pointing out that all sides in these arguments tend to 

use the history dishonestly, as a club with which to beat their opponents. 


The most notorious, and now evidently ridiculous, example of this is the 
attempt by some of the nineteenth-century Tractarians to argue that the 
English Reformation was not actually a Protestant Reformation at all. Yet 
their opponents are not obviously free of the same errors. 

The unapologetic, unambiguous Reformed Protestantism of the 
sixteenth-century church is a history that many later Anglicans have been 
uneasy with, and have tried to efface. Elizabethan figures who were 
marginal at the time—notably Richard Hooker, an idiosyncratic theologian 
who died in obscurity in 1600 (MacCulloch 2002)—have retrospectively 
been elevated into giants, a status which they doubtless deserve, but which 
they did not enjoy in their own times. As one historian has put it, this has 
become part of ‘the myth of the English Reformation’, the myth being ‘that 
it did not happen’ (MacCulloch 1991: 1). The genuine giants of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean church—men such as Perkins and Cartwright— 
have largely been written out of Anglican history, apparently on the grounds 
that Puritanism later developed into Nonconformity. Yet the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Puritans, with a very few exceptions, remained passionately 
committed to a single, national church, and spent generations trying to 
reform it from within, despite the hostility of many of their superiors. The 
apparent view that such people are unAnglican, especially from a tradition 
which is happy to elide Anglicanism with Englishness when it is convenient 
to do so, is both unattractive and ahistorical. 

Another, more honest approach is openly to criticize the Reformation, as 
producing little of value for Anglicans. Some Anglicans have used the 
Catholic jibe ‘Deformation’ to describe the events of the sixteenth century. 
Even those who do not go so far find much to regret, and indeed there are 
precious few Anglicans with strong enough stomachs to swallow the 
Elizabethan church whole. The difficulty for even the most ultramontane 
Anglo-Catholic is that there remains a baby in the midst of that sixteenth- 
century bathwater. Most of the ‘historic formularies’ to which Anglicanism 
still sometimes pays lip-service can be widely disregarded. The martyrs of 
the Reformation may still be honoured, cautiously, but it has become 
common to bracket them with the Catholics executed by the Tudors (a 
queasy act of symbolic historical parallelism which is reminiscent of Henry 
VIII himself). Yet the Prayer Book—the text which, more than anything 
else, defines Anglicanism—cannot be so easily discarded. Those who wish 


to stand in the Anglican liturgical tradition are tied to the Reformation 
willy-nilly. 

On the face of it, the Reformation period has more to offer Evangelicals, 
and indeed Evangelical Anglicans across the world have been enthusiastic 
to claim the Reformers’ mantle for themselves. But they, too, have a myth 
of the English Reformation, a myth which holds that it was a simple 
Protestant Reformation from the beginning, and that its later subversion 
betrays what the Anglican Church is and ought to be. As we have seen, the 
English Reformation was far from pure and scarcely simple. Whatever the 
aspirations of the theologians may have been, the state’s grubby 
fingermarks were all over the process, and shaped the outcome decisively. 
The sometimes brutal coercion involved remains Anglicanism’s original sin, 
of which it has never yet fully repented and for which it has never yet fully 
atoned. And as well as forcing consciences, the alliance with the state 
shaped Anglicanism’s own theology. Cranmer was as keen to bridle 
enthusiasts as to spur on the laggards. This was a church which always 
retained a conservatively coloured liturgy, which retained cathedrals, and 
which never formally abolished monasticism (it simply dissolved all the 
actual monasteries). And the Puritans, while genuinely a part of it, were 
always profoundly unhappy with much of its order and polity. So, as one of 
England’s most distinguished historians mischievously asks, did the English 
Reformation happen? (Collinson 1994: 91). 

This is one of the remaining areas of real disagreement in the history of 
the English Reformation: what it meant for the people. In the absence of 
any reliable or comprehensive statistics, we are reduced to more 
impressionistic assessments. Puritans tended to believe that they were a 
regenerate remnant in a godless nation, and had a dim view of most of their 
fellow-countrymen. But those fellow-countrymen rarely tell us their own 
views. Some scholars would emphasize the impact of Puritanism in shaping 
the country’s wider religious culture and in ministering effectively to the 
people (e.g. Watt 1991; Walsham 1999; Carlson 2003; Ryrie 2013). Others 
stress the scepticism, rejectionism, and pragmatism of the wider population, 
who made the minimum adaptations necessary to survive in the new world 
but who shrugged off Puritan aspirations as much as they could (Marsh 
1998; Haigh 2001, 2007). 

The matter cannot be resolved conclusively, but some observations can 
be made. Certain aspects of the post-Reformation English Church’s uses 


and worship were more popular than others. Two stand out: the Prayer 
Book and the metrical psalms. A strong case has been made that many 
English people, including those who quailed at the diet of preaching which 
Puritans prescribed, came quickly to place great value on the Prayer Book. 
When its abolition was attempted in the 1640s, it became apparent that it 
had won the affection of millions (Maltby 1998). Score one to the 
Anglicans, then. Yet at the same time, the single most popular devotional 
practice in late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century England was the 
singing of metrical psalms, in the ‘Old Version’ ascribed to Thomas 
Sternhold and John Hopkins. This psalter dominated English usage 
unshakably until the 1690s, and outsold the Prayer Book itself. Learned 
opinion increasingly poured contempt on its verse, and Laudian and high- 
church divines loathed it; yet they all admitted that it was too popular to 
challenge (Quitslund 2008; Ryrie 2010). This matters because metrical 
psalmody was a trademark of Calvinist worship, indeed the most openly 
Calvinist liturgical practice adopted in the English Church. Which was it 
that shows us the true spirit of the Church of England, and of the English 
Reformation: the Prayer Book or the psalter? You pays your money and you 
takes your choice. 
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CHAPTER 3 


ANGLICAN CONCILIARISM 


The Lambeth Conference as an Instrument of 
Communion 


PAUL AVIS 


THE Anglican Communion is no stranger to strain and stress, but never 
more so than in the early years of the twenty-first century. The issues that 
are guaranteed to generate tensions are concerned with gender and sexuality 
—the ordination of women as deacons, priests, and bishops, and the 
acceptability of same-sex relationships among laity and clergy. But 
underlying these presenting issues are fundamental questions of authority: 
the authority of scripture and tradition for today’s church and the validity of 
modern cultural assumptions and insights. But there are also questions 
about who has the authority to interpret scripture, evaluate the relevance of 
tradition, and assess the validity of modern ways of looking at gender and 
sexuality. Who advises, who decides in the Anglican Communion? 


UNDERSTANDING THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


Ultimately, each member church of the Communion is responsible for its 
own policy and theological stance. The thirty-eight churches (sometimes 
referred to as ‘provinces’) of the Communion around the world are 
autonomous—a law unto themselves. They have their own synodical 
structures of governance on the model of ‘the bishop in synod’ and are not 
beholden to any other member church or even to the Communion as a 
whole when it comes to decisions on policy or practice. Thus member 


churches have proceeded to ordain women to the threefold order of ministry 
at different speeds and some have not yet taken this step at all. Some take a 
firmly, if not fiercely, traditional stance on same-sex relations; others are 
passionately inclusive. That is entirely their right as self-governing 
churches. 

Each member church of the Anglican Communion has its own canons, 
though there is significant overlap between them (Doe 1998; The Principles 
of Canon Law Common to the Churches of the Anglican Communion 2008), 
its own liturgy, though with a common root and template in the 1662 Book 
of Common Prayer, and much family resemblance (Avis 2011). Each 
member church of the Communion takes responsibility for its doctrinal and 
ethical teaching—though there is a common focus in the Anglican and 
broader Christian tradition—and each church decides what categories of 
person it will ordain or not ordain. Each church exercises clergy discipline 
for itself on the basis of its canons. 

The historical term for self-governing churches is ‘particular churches’. 
In the sixteenth century the language of ‘particular churches’ was used to 
distinguish the Reformation understanding of national churches— 
particularly the Church of England—from the Roman Catholic 
understanding of one holy Roman church which extended into various 
nations and was then in principle—and is now in reality—universal. For the 


Reformers, the Church of Rome was one ‘particular church’ among others.! 
The Lambeth Conference 1930 spoke of the churches of the Communion as 
‘particular or national churches’ (Coleman 1992: 83—4 [Resolution 49]). 

However, in spite of this stress on autonomy, all Anglican churches 
recognize that they belong to a wider family and exist in a relationship of 
communion with the other member churches of the Communion. Many 
have inscribed in their constitution or canons some kind of link to the 
Anglican Communion, the Church of England, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Apart from such canonical or constitutional ties, there are many 
informal bonds of loyalty and affection towards each other that stretch 
across the Communion. The Anglican Communion is held together by many 
strands—historical, liturgical, theological, cultural, and personal. 

The Anglican family is a ‘communion’. The Anglican Communion has 
consistently defined itself as a communion or fellowship of churches 
(Coleman 1992: 83-4) that are in a relationship of ecclesial communion. 
The intentional use of the term ‘communion’ suggests that the relationship 


between Anglican churches is to be understood as an expression of the 
Greek New Testament term koinonia, sharing, having-in-common, and 
mutual participation (ARCIC 1990). In English-language Bibles koinonia is 
translated as fellowship, communion, participation, or sharing. After 
Pentecost, the new converts ‘continued in the apostles’ teaching and 
koinonia’ (Acts 2.42). Paul states that the cup of blessing is a koinonia in 
the blood of Christ, and the bread that is broken is a koinonia in the body of 
Christ (1 Cor. 10.16); 2 Corinthians concludes with an early trinitarian 
blessing that includes the phrase ‘the koinonia of the Holy Spirit’ (2 Cor. 
13.13). Paul thanks God for the Philippian Christians’ practical koinonia in 
supporting his ministry of the gospel (Phil. 1.5). The author of 1 John writes 
‘that you may have koinonia with us and ... with the Father and the Son’ (1 
John 1.3). In John’s Gospel, the image of the vine and the language of the 
mutual indwelling of the Father and the Son and of the disciples in both, as 
they abide in his love and his truth, are speaking the language of koinonia in 
their own way (John 14—17) (WCC 2005: esp. §. 31). 

Ecclesial communion has three aspects: recognition of one another, on 
the basis of apostolic faith and order, as sister churches belonging to the one 
holy catholic and apostolic church; mutual commitment to live and act 
together in fellowship; and unrestricted mutual participation in the 
sacramental life of the church, that is to say, a common baptism and a 
shared Eucharist celebrated by a common ordained ministry. These three 
dimensions of ecclesial communion—mutual recognition as churches, 
mutual commitment, and mutual sacramental participation—are the key 
components of communion between the churches of the Anglican 
Communion, just as they are in ecumenical agreements for communion, 
such as that between the British and Irish Anglican churches and the Nordic 
and Baltic Lutheran churches through the Porvoo Agreement signed in 1996 
(Together in Mission and Ministry 1992). 

Ecclesial communion would remain a paper theory if it were not 
expressed in a common life that lent itself to a thick description, woven out 
of concrete particulars. The common life of the Anglican Communion is 
carried by various informal networks and numerous subtle ties and these are 
perhaps the deepest ground of communion that Anglicans experience with 
each other across the globe. But there are important more formal 
expressions of communion too. The Anglican Communion has a common 
faith, grounded in scripture, inscribed in the ecumenical creeds and 


supported historically by key sixteenth-century formularies (the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, and the Ordinal). It has a common, 
interchangeable ordained ministry in the historic threefold order of bishops, 
priests, and deacons (albeit with some current impairment with regard to the 
ordination of women). It has a shared sacramental worship that involves 
mutual Eucharistic hospitality and interchangeable Eucharistic presidency. 
This common life cannot be sustained without some structures. 
Communion in the church requires a polity, a framework of structures or 
instruments to facilitate the common life and enable the Communion to 
carry out its common tasks. Polity is the concrete application of 
ecclesiology to the organization and outward ordering of the church. The 
polity of the Anglican Communion is located particularly in four 
institutions, the so-called ‘Instruments of Communion’. They are tasked 
with maintaining and promoting the common life, the unity and cohesion, 
of the Communion. The four Instruments were previously referred to in 
Anglican texts as the ‘Instruments of Unity’, but the term ‘Communion’ 
was adopted by the Windsor Report and the Anglican Communion Covenant 
at a time when tensions within the Communion were almost at breaking 
point, the Covenant being designed to bring stability and confidence to the 
Communion (see Chapman 2008; Doe 2008; Guyer 2012; Goddard 2013; 
Avis 2014). The word ‘Communion’ is presumably intended as a 
theologically richer term for ‘Unity’ and one with many biblical resonances. 
The four Instruments (Doe 2013) are: (1) the Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican bishops from around the world, which takes place usually every 
ten years at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury; (2) the 
Primates’ Meeting of the senior bishops, archbishops, or metropolitans of 
the member churches, which was proposed by the 1978 Lambeth 
Conference and normally takes place every two years and is also convened 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury; (3) the Anglican Consultative Council, 
which was established in 1967 and is a representative body of laity, clergy, 
and bishops, with the Archbishop of Canterbury as its president, and which 
happens every three years; (4) the ministry or office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which goes back to the mission of St Augustine of Canterbury 
who became archbishop in AD 601. These four Instruments comprise the 
Anglican Communion’s structures for consultation, discernment of God’s 
will, and making recommendations to the member churches about its 
common life. The involvement and leadership of the Archbishop of 


Canterbury is absolutely integral to the working of the other three 
Instruments. 

The Instruments of Communion, like the Anglican Communion itself, are 
historically contingent. They reflect the concrete, diverse reality of the 
Communion as it has emerged in history across the world. The Instruments 
need to be realistic and workable, grounded in Anglican experience, and not 
merely a beautiful dream. They are not set in stone. Anglican structures 
came into being at a certain point to meet the needs of the time. They have 
evolved since then and will continue to develop to meet fresh challenges. 
Nevertheless, Anglicans believe that, in spite of all their sins and failings, 
their Communion has been led and guided by the Holy Spirit, through the 
ministry of the Instruments, to bear witness to Christian truth in word and 
deed. 

This chapter focuses on an aspect of episcopal ministry in the 
Communion, namely the role of the bishops in the Lambeth Conference. 
Anglicans are wedded to episcopacy, though they sometimes have a love- 
hate relationship with their own bishop! Anglicans believe that episcopacy 
is an apostolic institution and that it is necessary to the unity and continuity 
of the church.” Without unchurching Christian traditions that are ordered in 
a different way, Anglicans believe that the ministry of the bishop, as a focus 
of unity and a leader in mission, is God’s will for the church. They expect 
their bishops to consult together, to defer to the common mind, and to be 
loyal to the fellowship. In other words, Anglicans recognize the importance 
of episcopal collegiality. Within the Anglican Communion episcopal 
collegiality is primarily expressed in the Lambeth Conference and the 
Primates’ Meeting. 

The average Anglican also has a special place in their heart for their 
archbishop, presiding bishop, or primus, though they worry about them 
from time to time: since such ‘primates’ are the public face and voice of the 
church, Anglicans are sometimes nervous about what they might say or do 
next! They are regarded as the first among equals, a bishop to bishops, a 
president in the national or provincial synod, and a leader in the life of the 
nation as well as the church. In other words, Anglicans acknowledge the 
place of primacy in the church. Within the Anglican Communion primacy is 
expressed above all in the ministry of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Among the senior bishops of the Communion, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has a special place, one of extra seniority and pre-eminence, as 


a pastor to the bishops of the Communion and as the president of its 
conciliar structures. The role of the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
constitutionally integral to the Lambeth Conference, the Primates’ Meeting, 
and the Anglican Consultative Council. 


THE CONCILIAR TRADITION 


Anglican polity, with its Instruments of Communion, belongs within the 
conciliar tradition of the western church. The principle of conciliarity 
reflects the need that the church has to consult within itself about its life and 
mission and to act accordingly. Conciliarity stands for the activity of 
gathering together in representative ways to wait upon God in prayer, to 
study, discuss, debate, and come to conclusions, especially with regard to 
pressing and divisive issues. Since the church is bound to do this 
continually, if it is to fulfil its responsibilities, conciliarity is an essential 
dimension of the church’s being and an expression of its communion. 
Conciliarity stands for the whole church sharing responsibility for its well- 
being and is an ongoing activity of the church. It requires patient study and 
dialogue, gifts of empathy, willingness to listen to one another, a sense of 
perspective, and plenty of time for all this to happen. Conciliarity has been 
aptly described as a process of submitting oneself to the whole body over 
time (Radner and Turner 2006: 12). 

In this ‘conciliar economy’ (Radner and Turner 2006: 122) all Christians 
play their part according to their calling, whether lay or ordained, whether 
bishop, priest, or deacon. The polity of the church should ‘incorporate all 
the people of God in their different callings and situations in the mission of 
the Church’ (Hardy 2001: 162). The whole body shares the responsibility 
and comes together in a representative way to take counsel. Within the body 
there are particular ministries, ordained and lay. Bishops, working with their 
presbyters, have the responsibility of oversight. This is patently an apostolic 
function, continuing the oversight of the apostles themselves in the infant 
churches of the first century. But the apostolic ministry is set within an 
apostolic community because all baptized Christians are called to take their 
share of responsibility for the well-being of the church (Avis 2005). By 
virtue of their calling and ordination bishops have a special but not 


exclusive responsibility for faith and order, especially doctrine and worship. 
But bishops are bound to consult the faithful and to seek both their wisdom 
and their consent, seeking to discern the consensus fidelium, the common 
mind of the faithful. 

The unity of bishops and people enables conciliarity to be exercised in 
what a seminal ecumenical report called personal, collegial, and communal 
ways (WCC 1982: M 26). The personal element refers to the need to 
moderate between conflicting interests and to provide leadership that rises 
above the fray. The collegial aspect points to the sharing of responsibility 
and decision-making, acting as one as far as possible and, when this fails, 
deferring to the majority view as far as conscience allows. The communal 
dimension facilitates wide consultation, provides accountability and a check 
on power, and allows consent to be given or withheld. 

In each Anglican diocese throughout the world, the diocesan bishop gives 
a personal ministry of leadership and oversight; the bishop’s oversight team 
of suffragan or assistant bishops, archdeacons, and other senior diocesan 
officers contributes the element of collegiality; and the diocesan synod, 
with its standing committee or bishop’s council, ensures the communal 
dimension of consultation and decision-making. 

In each member church of the Communion a personal ministry of 
leadership is given by the archbishop, presiding bishop, or primus; the 
collegial element is provided by the House or Bench of Bishops; and the 
communal dimension is found in the national or provincial synod. 

In the Anglican Communion as a global community a personal ministry 
of leadership is provided by the Archbishop of Canterbury; the collegiality 
of the bishops is expressed in the Lambeth Conference and the Primates’ 
Meeting; and the communal dimension, where representation comes 
strongly into play, 1s provided by the Anglican Consultative Council. 

The Council of Jerusalem of Acts 15 is often seen as the first church 
council. The ecumenical councils of the early church produced the 
ecumenical creeds. After the formal breach between East and West in 1054, 
western councils ceased to be representative of the whole church. In the late 
Middle Ages theological reflection on the conciliar character of the church 
received a major impetus in reaction to an unprecedented trauma, the Great 
Schism of the West. The Schism was caused by the split in the papacy that 
began in 1378, when there were first two, then three, claimants to the papal 
throne, and continued until 1417 when the Council of Constance re-unified 


the papacy. When the sixteenth-century reformers appealed to, and prepared 
for, a General Council, they were continuing the conciliar tradition of the 
western church. The reformers wanted a free and representative council to 
reform abuses in the church and to tackle the divisions of their time. 
Anglicans acknowledge that general councils, though not infallible, have 
great authority. All the mainstream churches today have some kind of 
conciliar structure. When Christians come together in council or synod they 
believe that they have been convened by the Holy Spirit and therefore 
prayerfully seek the will of God for the church (Oakley 2003; Avis 2005; 
Tanner 2011; Valliere 2012). 

Conciliar structures, including Anglican ones, give a central place in their 
deliberations to word and sacrament as the means whereby the Holy Spirit 
creates and sustains the life of the church. Theological reflection, grounded 
in the scriptures, is fundamental to the common life of Anglicans. The first 
priority of Christians who gather in council is to submit themselves 
corporately to formation by the word of God, to gather around the scriptures 
to be taught by the Holy Spirit. But the sacramental dimension of Anglican 
common life is also vital. The communion of Anglicans is essentially 
Eucharistic. The whole conciliar life of the Christian church is premised on 
Eucharistic communion. The councils of the church, at every level, are 
Eucharistic events and the Anglican Communion, even though it is not 
constituted as a single worldwide church, is a Eucharistic community. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


The Lambeth Conference is the oldest Anglican institution, though actually 
quite recent in the long history of the Christian church. It has been in 
existence for 150 years. The first Lambeth Conference, in 1867, came about 
mainly in response to urgent pastoral issues within the Anglican 
Communion—the term ‘Anglican Communion’ was probably first used in 
1847 (Podmore 2005; Avis 2008: 19-21) and in response to a request from 
Anglican bishops in Canada (Stephenson 1967). In the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was a groundswell, particularly in England, the 
United States of America, and Canada, in support of the church gathering in 
council. Diocesan and national synods had already sprung up across the 


Communion. The Convocation of the Clergy of Canterbury had been 
revived in 1853, after a long period of abeyance, and the Convocation of 
York in 1861 (under Archbishop of York Charles Thomas Longley, who, as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, would convene the first Lambeth Conference six 
years later). The publication of the radical theology collection Essays and 
Reviews in 1860 had raised a storm of protest and had created a demand for 
a council of Church of England bishops to respond to what was seen at the 
time as a dire threat (Chapman 2013). 

Overseas Anglican bishops had previously attended the great celebration 
of the third jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
London in 1852. But there were unresolved questions concerning the 
relation of the churches in various parts of the British Empire and 
Dominions to the British state: to what extent did the authority structures 
and procedures of the established Church of England apply in self- 
governing territories? The theology and practice of Bishop John Colenso 
(1814-83) of Natal and the resulting schism from his metropolitan, 
Archbishop Gray of Cape Town, precipitated a major theological and 
constitutional crisis in Anglicanism. The controversy focused on two areas 
that are a cause of tension within the Communion today: the interpretation 
of scripture (in Colenso’s case, the Pentateuch) and human sexuality and 
marriage practices (at that time, polygamy) (Cockshut 1959: ch. 5; Hinchliff 
1964; Draper 2003). 

Ecumenical challenges had also helped to concentrate the mind of 
Anglicans on the need to come together. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
complete with its territorial dioceses and cathedrals, had been restored in 
England and Wales in 1850 (the so-called ‘Papal Aggression’; the pope 
referred to the Church of England as ‘the Anglican schism’). And in 1854 
Pius IX had promulgated the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This act was viewed by Anglicans not only as a 
gratuitous assertion of papal authority but also as adding to the conditions 
of salvation (de fide) in a way that could not be supported from scripture, as 
the Anglican tradition required (cf. Article 6 of the Thirty-Nine Articles). 
So, for a number of reasons, many bishops in various parts of the Anglican 
Communion felt the need to confer together in order to guide the 
Communion through turbulent times. But not all those who were invited 
chose to accept the invitation. 


Thus, in the mid-nineteenth century, the challenges of the times 
stimulated a rediscovery, among some Anglicans, of the conciliar nature of 
the church. As we have already noted, the heart of the conciliar tradition is 
that the whole body of the church is responsible for the church’s life and 
mission. Moreover, according to the conciliar tradition, the church should 
exercise this responsibility in a way that is (a) representative (through 
appropriate instruments of representation); (b) constitutional (the 
distribution, scope, and limits of authority are laid down); and (c) has the 
consent of the faithful (decisions are offered for consent through 
appropriate representative channels, so that all Christians can be said to 
participate, at least to that extent, in what is decided). The most notable 
expressions of conciliarity have been the General or Ecumenical Councils 
(there have also been many regional or national councils), where the 
bishops gather to attempt to address doctrinal and pastoral issues, and local 
synods, where the bishops meet with representatives of their people. But the 
conciliar life of the church is not to be limited to formal councils and 
synods that have the authority to legislate and can issue binding decrees. 
The Lambeth Conference can be seen as a conciliar event in a non-juridical 
mode. The bishops come precisely to confer, to advise, and to give a lead, 
not to take decisions that are binding on the member churches.’ 

The Lambeth Conference is a significant expression of the collegiality of 
the episcopate which, in turn, forms a vital dimension of the conciliar 
character of the church. It belongs to the ministry of bishops that 
collectively they should take care for the unity of the church and that, as 
they come together, they should model that unity (Bishops in Communion 
2000). The 1978 Lambeth Conference spoke of ‘the guardianship of the 
faith’ as ‘a collegial responsibility of the whole episcopate’ (Coleman 1992: 
183 [Resolution 13]). The Anglican Covenant text states that the Lambeth 
Conference ‘expresses episcopal collegiality worldwide, and brings 
together the bishops for common worship, counsel, consultation and 
encouragement in their ministry of guarding the faith and unity of the 
Communion and equipping the saints for the work of ministry (Eph. 4.12) 
and mission’ (Anglican Communion Covenant: 3.1.4, II). 

Episcopal collegiality is closely connected to the reality of communion in 
the church, grounded in the sacraments. Collegiality is Eucharistic at its 
very heart. Collegiality is not only a salient expression of ‘visible 
communion’ (to use Archbishop Longley’s phrase), it is also one of its key 


building blocks. In other words, the manifest collegiality of bishops is not 
merely a piece of window-dressing for the church, but is constitutive of its 
visible fabric. Underlying collegiality is a shared responsibility for the 
welfare of the church, for maintaining its unity and leading its mission. The 
Anglican bishops bring to the Lambeth Conference the needs and concerns 
of their communities. Wherever they are, they remain “bishops in synod’. 
They have ‘an ear to the ground’ and it is helpful if they can consult their 
people, through representative channels, before they set off. 


WHAT AUTHORITY HAS THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE? 


The first formal gathering of Anglican bishops was designated a 
‘conference’ by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Charles Longley, who 
convened it. Longley was insistent that the meeting would not be a synod or 
council of the church. In his opening address he said: ‘It has never been 
contemplated that we should assume the functions of a general synod of all 
the churches in full communion with the Church of England, and take upon 
ourselves to enact canons that should be binding ...’ (Davidson 1888: 18). 
Similarly, in connection with the 1878 Conference, Archbishop Tait ruled 
out any attempt to define doctrine: ‘there is no intention whatever’, he said, 
‘at any such gathering that questions of doctrine should be submitted for 
interpretation’ (Davidson 1888: 18). Of course, that did not mean that the 
bishops would not engage in theologically informed reflection or that their 
advice would be innocent of doctrinal considerations. What Archbishops 
Longley and Tait were seeking to guard against was any suggestion that the 
Conference might assume the role of a magistertum that would issue 
decrees of a doctrinal nature, which Anglicans throughout the world would 
be required to accept. Articulating doctrine that is already accepted and 
defining new doctrines are not the same thing. 

In his letter of invitation to the first Conference Archbishop Longley 
invited those bishops who were ‘in visible communion with the United 
Church of England and Ireland’ (as it was until 1870, when the Church of 
Ireland was separated from the Church of England and disestablished by 
Act of Parliament) to come together ‘for brotherly communion and 
conference’, for ‘brotherly consultation’, in the context of celebrating the 


Holy Communion together. Longley invited them to gather ‘under my 
Presidency’. While Longley explained that ‘Such a meeting would not be 
competent to make decisions, or lay down definitions on points of doctrine’, 
he went on to say that ‘united worship and common counsels would greatly 
tend to maintain practically the Unity of the Faith, while they would bind us 
in straighter [1i.e. straiter] bonds of peace and brotherly charity’ (Stephenson 
1967: 187-8). 

At various times of stress within the Communion the suggestion has been 
made that the Lambeth Conference should have greater powers, those of a 
synod or a council. Then, so it is suggested, the Conference would be able 
to take decisive action in directing the affairs of the Communion, perhaps to 
give rulings on doctrine that would be binding, perhaps to intervene in the 
internal affairs of member churches that were in difficulties. The Canadian 
‘provincial synod’ asked in 1865 for a ‘General Council’ of the Anglican 
Communion, and this sort of suggestion has been put forward on 
subsequent occasions (Davidson 1888: 33; Stephenson 1978: 113-4). 

However, the essential character of the Lambeth Conference has not 
changed since 1867. It remains a gathering of the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion (now including the United Churches of South Asia with their 
various contributing traditions), who come together at the invitation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and under the presidency of the Archbishop, 
precisely to confer—to worship, to engage in Bible study, to share 
experiences and concerns, and to seek a common mind. But that does not 
make the Conference a mere talking shop. As the Anglican ordination rites 
show, it is inherent in the office of a bishop to guide and lead the flock of 
Christ and to teach and guard the faith. So the bishops at Lambeth seek to 
speak words of Christian teaching, guidance, or warning and to give 
encouragement to the Anglican faithful to persevere in the way of Christ 
amid all the challenges of the modern world. In this way the formal 
resolutions and perhaps, even more importantly, the substantial section or 
committee reports help to build the theological capacity of the Communion. 
The Lambeth Conference of 2008 was the exception that proves the rule in 
that it did not publicly address the church and the world. Lambeth 
Conferences have generally assumed a teaching or guiding responsibility. 
Future Conferences will presumably resume this role and the Anglican 
faithful certainly look to the bishops for this. But the strongly reflective 


method of Lambeth 2008 may have something important to teach future 
Lambeth Conferences. 

What authority do the pronouncements of the Lambeth Conferences 
have? Sometimes it is said that the Lambeth Conference has ‘no authority’, 
and it is true that the Conference has no authority that is legally binding; it 
cannot legislate or enforce its views on the member churches of the 
Communion. The resolutions of the Conference need to be received, 
adopted by the national or general synods or conventions of the churches of 
the Communion, and incorporated into their own church law before they 
can become binding for those churches. The principle of ‘provincial 
autonomy’ applies (Doe 1998: 346-8). But juridical authority is not the only 
form of authority. There are other equally authentic forms and modes of 
authority (Avis 1992; Sykes 2006). 

The authority of the Lambeth Conference is located in the office and 
ministry of those who compose it—the bishops of the Anglican 
Communion. The office of bishop is the most representative ministry in the 
Christian church. Bishops gather up in themselves what it means to be a 
baptized disciple, a deacon, and a priest. Bishops gather their people and 
guide them through the ministry of word, sacrament, and pastoral care, in 
which bishops preside, directly or indirectly, throughout the diocese, the 
portion of the people of God entrusted to their charge. They do this in 
collegiality with presbyters and in consultation with the lay faithful. As 
chief pastors, bishops represent their dioceses: they represent the ‘local’ 
church to other ‘local’ churches, both when they take part in the 
consecration of new bishops, and when they participate in conferences, 
synods, and councils. As The Virginia Report puts it, the bishop ‘represents 
the part to the whole and the whole to the part, the particularity of each 
diocese to the whole Communion and the Communion to each diocese’ 
(The Virginia Report 6.10; see Episcopal Ministry 1990; Women Bishops in 
the Church of England? 2004; Avis 2010: ch. 7). The fact that the Lambeth 
Conference is ‘a body composed of those who by their ordination to the 
episcopate have been given apostolic responsibility to govern means that 
the resolutions of a Lambeth Conference may be considered to have an 
intrinsic authority which is inherent in their members gathered together’ 
(Windsor Continuation Group 2009: §66). 

Following Lambeth 1998, some bishops publicly repudiated, in an 
unprecedented way, the resolutions of the Conference concerned with 


human sexuality; others rejected, by their actions, the resolutions 
concerning the integrity of provincial boundaries. As I have commented 
elsewhere, ‘The resolutions may not always be perfectly expressed, they 
may not get the balance of various elements quite right and they may need 
to be revisited at a later date, but they should never be dismissed out of 
hand’ (Avis 2008: 61; see Chadwick in Coleman 1992). 


THE FUTURE OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Lambeth Conferences have generally seen it as their business to pass 
numerous resolutions on a wide range of topics which are inevitably of 
varying importance. The law of diminishing returns applies to Conference 
resolutions as to anything else. The bishops may care to consider that 
passing numerous resolutions—which can turn the Lambeth Conference 
into an ecclesiastical sausage machine—may not be the most helpful way in 
which they can fulfil their role at the Lambeth Conference. Essential 
resolutions could be layered in importance, as the Windsor Report 
suggested, so that the crucial ones stood out (Windsor Report 2004: 78). Or 
the Conference might decide that resolutions are not the most appropriate 
vehicle for what it wants to say and choose to speak through a pastoral 
letter instead (Lambeth 1988 attempted this). 

The teaching, guiding office of the bishops is a dynamic ecology of 
mutual listening and learning, stating a considered view, and allowing it to 
be heard and evaluated by the body of the faithful and then, if necessary, 
considering again. The cycle of teaching begins with listening, taking 
counsel together, engaging in self-criticism before God, and submitting to a 
process of discernment of the truth through prayer and study of the 
scriptures. Where a common mind is simply not attainable, the bishops can 
keep a wise silence. Leading the church involves a hermeneutic circle: 
homing in on the truth of a situation by patient, interpersonal interpretation 
and receptivity, and then stating it in a way that can be discerningly 
received by the faithful and to which they can make their own response in 
due course. The lead that bishops seek to give to the church takes its place 
in an ongoing process of reception or discernment by the community. In 


such a profoundly interactive way the bishops guide the church and help to 
hold it in faithfulness to the apostolic faith. 

At times when tensions are running high in the Communion, it might not 
be possible for the Conference to make any public statement at all. But that 
does not mean that it should not meet. The Lambeth Conference held in 
2008 was designed to be without resolutions: perhaps it needed to fulfil a 
different function on that occasion. It is likely that strong tensions will 
persist in the Communion and in the Anglican episcopate for some time, but 
that need not inhibit future Lambeth Conferences from having something to 
say publicly. It may be possible for them to identify areas of belief and 
practice on which they can agree and thus make affirmations to the church 
and the world on those topics, bracketing out areas of violent disagreement 
and so avoiding unseemly and destructive splits. 

However, for that to be possible, the Conference would need to be 
expertly planned and skilfully facilitated, including careful advance 
preparation of the participants and their induction into its nature, purpose, 
and working methods. It would aim to provide a space for diverse voices to 
be heard, while avoiding polarization and instead working at gathering 
consensus. To enable that, the bishops would need to accept a degree of 
mutual accountability and collective responsibility. As The Virginia Report 
points out, “Bishops are responsible for their words and actions at Lambeth, 
before God and the whole Church’ (6.20). The ‘loyalty to the fellowship’, 
of which Lambeth Conference resolutions themselves have often spoken, 
must remain the key—and one is not free to ignore the fellowship: 


The Lambeth Conference does not claim to exercise any powers of control. It stands for the far 
more spiritual and more Christian principle of loyalty to the fellowship. The churches 
represented in it are indeed independent, but independent with the Christian freedom which 
recognises the restraint of truth and love. They are not free to ignore the fellowship ... The 
Conference is a fellowship in the Spirit. (Lambeth Conference 1920: 14) 


CONCLUSION 


The Lambeth Conference has been gathered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury approximately every ten years since 1867. It has convened 
within the archbishop’s diocese and has worshipped at his cathedral 
(although the 1978 Lambeth Conference suggested that a Lambeth 


Conference ‘could well be held in some other province’, Coleman 1992: 
183 [Resolution 13]). It has a unique and irreplaceable role among the 
Anglican Instruments of Communion. It embodies the collective pastorate 
of the Anglican episcopate. As such, it has considerable spiritual, moral, and 
pastoral authority. Its membership overlaps substantially with that of the 
other Instruments of Communion, where the episcopate is strongly 
represented: the Primates’ Meeting, the Anglican Consultative Council, and, 
obviously, the ministry of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Conference’s 
public statements or recommendations carry considerable weight and 
should be accorded full respect by all Anglicans and reflected on carefully 
and prayerfully. Although the form of the Conference will inevitably 
evolve, the Anglican Communion will continue to need the considered 
guidance of its bishops acting collegially. 
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power are not true conciliar events, but I see this as an unnecessarily restrictive interpretation of 
conciliarity. 


CHAPTER 4 


KEVIN WARD 


INTRODUCTION 


THE missionary vocation of the Church of Jesus Christ is a response to, and 
a participation in, the mission of God. It is of the very nature of God to 
reach out—characterized by the mutual self-giving love of Father, Son, and 
Spirit; by the sending of the Son, made human ‘for us and for our 
salvation’; by the outpouring of the Spirit, the giver of life and order and 
purpose. Mission is thus, for the church, essential to her very existence and 
flourishing, as David Bosch argued in his comprehensive discussion of 
world mission in a historical context (Bosch 1991). Yet, for much of the 
twentieth century, ‘mission’ for Anglicans, as for many other churches, has 
been quite problematic, an apparent legacy of an imperial and nationalistic 
past long since discredited. Mission can invoke ideas of subterfuge, 
psychological pressurizing of the vulnerable, and ethnocentric arrogance, as 
Timothy Yates made clear in his historical account of Protestant and 
Anglican participation in mission (Yates 1994). Increasingly, however, this 
embarrassment felt by European and North American Christians at 
insensitive cultural superiority has been tempered, indeed transformed, by 
the enthusiasm of the Christians of the South, for mission (Jenkins 2002). 
The church’s mission has two aspects: the deepening and revitalization of 
the lives of those already within the Christian community, and the extension 
of the gospel beyond the boundaries of that community. Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History of the English People pioneered the writing of 
Christian history in England. Bede gives an unforgettable portrait of the 
first missionary impulses among the diverse people of the British Isles, 


including both the Celtic Britons, and the Angle and Saxon settlers who first 
came under Christian influence on arrival in Britain, as the power of the 
Roman Empire retreated. Bede saw the strength of the gospel as its ability 
to create a nation from the diverse ethnicities of the British Isles. This in 
turn produced a missionary movement conducted by both Celtic and 
English Christians back onto the mainland of Europe (Colgrave and Mynors 
1969). 


MISSION IN THE REFORMATION ERA 


The idea of a missionary responsibility of the Church of England (ecclesia 
anglicana), as part of Catholic Christendom, remained important 
throughout the Middle Ages, and took new forms at the Reformation. In the 
sixteenth century, there was a clear educational task of teaching and 
popularizing the doctrines and practices of the reformed faith: Cranmer’s 
Book of Common Prayer and the work of Bible translation, which led to the 
production of the King James Bible of 1611, were key documents in the 
creation and cultivation both of a Protestant culture in England, and of a 
distinctively English Protestant culture. At the same time Protestantism 
created a sense of obligation for non-English speakers within the British 
Isles, particularly the needs of the Welsh-speaking community, where Bible 
translation, associated with Bishop Morgan’s Welsh Bible of 1588, had a 
profound impact on Welsh religious life and on the long-term viability of 
the Welsh language (Williams 1991). It was the failure of similar attempts 
to translate the Bible and worship into the Irish tongue that marked the 
long-standing problem of establishing the reformed faith in Ireland. Indeed, 
Ireland is sometimes seen as the first English (and, after the union with 
Scotland in 1707, British) colony. The plantation of English and Scottish 
Protestants in Ireland in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries is 
sometimes seen as a forerunner of larger and more ambitious settlements 
further afield (Howe 2000). 

The planting of an English Protestant church in North America in 
Elizabeth’s reign was part of a new patriotism, in which religion was an 
important distinguishing mark (Canny 1998). It had initially a strong anti- 
Spanish, anti-Catholic impulse. Yet in many respects early Anglican 


mission looked to the models of Iberian missionary work: the 
Patronato/Padroado, the alliance of Crown and Catholic Church in which 
Christianity, nation, and culture were inseparable, and where the conversion 
of indigenous peoples was understood to be a conversion to the cultural 
norms of the European prototype. Where Protestantism was at a 
disadvantage vis-a-vis the Catholic model, was in the absence of the 
religious orders as a resource to facilitate the missionary task. It was partly 
to remedy this defect that in 1704 Sir Christopher Codrington, the governor 
of the Leeward Islands, bequeathed his estate to the newly founded Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG), in the hope that a religious 
community could be established there (Dayfoot 1999: 85—108). But neither 
this single bequest, nor the creation of SPG by itself, could quite overcome 
this disadvantage faced by Anglicans in their rivalry with Catholic mission. 
Only with the creation of evangelical missionary societies at the end of the 
eighteenth century could Anglican and Protestant missionary work radically 
overcome this disadvantage, setting a new pattern for mission based on the 
voluntary mission society financed by the freewill offerings and the 
initiatives of lay people rather than by the institutional framework of 
government or established church. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC WORLD 


Nevertheless the first Anglican mission in America was seen as part and 
parcel of the English struggle with Spain on a global scale. In her 
pioneering book Protestant Empire: Religion and the Making of the British 
Atlantic World, Carla Gardina Pestana explores this first Protestant exercise 
in global mission (Pestana 2009). The first English settlement of a 
permanent kind was in 1609 at Jamestown, Virginia, where the 
Protestantism of the established church of England was replicated—perhaps 
an attempt to replicate it would be a more accurate expression. In Virginia, 
an attempt was made to recreate in the new world the ordered parochial life 
of the Church of England, in which the Book of Common Prayer and the 
English Bible, under a clergyman licensed by the Bishop of London, shaped 
the religious and spiritual life of the colonists. This model, however, could 
not be enforced universally in English colonies, as the religious disputes, 


which eventually led to civil war in England, were exported to America. 
Religious conformity could not so easily be enforced outside England; 
indeed there were often reasons of state why conformity should not be 
imposed. The Anglican way thus became only one of a number of 
competing expressions of English Protestantism in America, and by no 
means the most dynamic or successful. Where Anglicanism did establish 
itself—in the southern states, in New York after its capture from the Dutch, 
in the Caribbean—it can be characterized as contributing to the 
manufacture of a distinctively Christian society, English in its models and 
norms, and with a nucleus of settlers of English origin. But it was not 
defined narrowly as a society only for the English. From the beginning 
alliances were sought with indigenous people—conversion to Christianity 
went hand in hand with loyalty to the English Crown. From Roanoke at 
Jamestown, to the Iroquois chiefs who visited Queen Anne in the early 
eighteenth century, and the native Indian loyalists who eventually moved 
into British Canada after the American revolution, there was a vision of a 
society based on Christian values and English culture, but open to those 
native Indian people (whether individuals or whole communities) who 
wished to be in alliance with the English. 

It was an organic vision of Anglicanism, well articulated as a valid 
missionary strategy by Dan O’Connor, in his tercentenary account of the 
SPG (O’Connor 2000), as well as in Rowan Strong’s monograph on pre- 
nineteenth-century mission (Strong 2007). SPG had been created in 1699, 
the vision of Thomas Bray, who aimed to strengthen the work of the 
established church in the British colonies where dissenters and Scots 
Presbyterians offered rival versions of Christianity. Throughout the 
eighteenth century SPG provided many of the clergy engaged in pastoral 
work among the British settlers in the new world, but they were always 
alert to missionary work outside the existing Christian sphere, among 
Indians and also among black African slaves and freemen. 

SPG operated as the missionary arm of the British Atlantic world created 
by the slave trade. At the Codrington estate, SPG sought to promote the idea 
that a slave-owning society could also be a humane one. But this became 
increasingly hard to justify as abolitionist sentiment grew in strength in 
Britain (Langley 1962). On the west African coast, SPG provided pastoral 
services at Cape Coast castle, the main British slaving ‘factory’ in the area. 
The first black African Anglican priest, Philip Quaque, served as chaplain 


there from 1765 till his death in 1816. Although he is celebrated as a 
pioneer of African Anglicanism, there is some ambiguity about his 
invidious position as a black collaborator in the slave trade. Quaque is 
buried in the castle grounds, along with a small number of other British 
officials from this era (Carretta and Reese 2010). Present-day tourist guides 
note that Quaque’s chapel and school room were directly above the stinking 
dungeons where up to 2,000 slaves were held for up to three months, and 


that Quaque was himself the son of a Fante slave trader.! Quaque was all 
too aware of these dark realities, and complained about them in his 
correspondence with the Connecticut clergyman Samuel Johnson, but felt 
powerless to change the situation fundamentally. 


EVANGELICALS AND ABOLITION 


That was left to the next generation of abolitionists, including the Igbo ex- 
slave Equiano Olaudah, who acted with Clarkson and Wilberforce 
effectively to bring the horrors of the slave trade to the British public and to 
introduce legislative change (Carretta 1995). With the abolition of the slave 
trade in British vessels in 1806, followed by the abolition of slavery itself in 
British territories in 1834, the old conservative Anglican view of mission 
espoused by the SPG was becoming increasingly anachronistic. The 
dynamic passed to the societies created by the Evangelical revival and the 
abolitionist movement. Foremost among them was the Church Missionary 
Society (CMS), whose history was charted in Eugene Stock’s monumental 
four-volume work (Stock 1899, 1916; see also Sanneh 1999; Ward and 
Stanley 2000: 1—42). The CMS was consciously a ‘church society’, and 
thus distinguished from such Free Church mission societies as the Baptists 
and Methodists and the interdenominational London Missionary Society. 
But, in its ethos, the CMS conformed to the classic pattern of Protestant 
evangelical societies: based on the freedom of mission from institutional 
ecclesiastical restraints and the conservative social norms of establishment, 
evangelical mission believed that pagans could respond to the gospel just as 
much as ‘civilized’ Europeans. Conversion was an individual decision 
which transformed individuals of whatever culture or status. Evangelicals 
hoped thereby to imbue whole societies with Christian values. But it had 


less faith in a hierarchically ordered society in which the church provided 
stability and continuity. For Evangelical Anglicans the whole world was 
their mission field, not just British colonies; though, in reality, English 
Anglican Evangelicals still looked primarily to areas where the British 
government had some influence. Indeed Evangelicals often urged the 
British government to extend its jurisdiction over parts of the world. Only 
thus, they argued, could slavery be eliminated, ‘legitimate’ trade fostered, 
and civilized values prevail (Stanley 1990, 2003). 


ANGLICANS IN INDIA 


CMS looked not only to Africa but also to the East as a mission field. In the 
early nineteenth century British interest in India operated through the East 
India Company. This became the target of Evangelical wrath because of the 
company’s reluctance to allow Christian missionary work, for fear of 
antagonizing Muslim and Hindu sensitivities. Evangelicals felt that this was 
a denial of the right of all people to hear the gospel. In turn Evangelicals 
have been widely seen as insensitive to cultural diversity, and dismissive of 


the insights of non-Christian religions.” The Anglican contribution to India 
is immensely varied. Some Evangelicals (like the first Bishop of Lahore, 
Thomas Valpy French) developed a sensitivity in religious dialogue, and a 
warm appreciation of Indian culture, culminating in the life and work of C. 
F. Andrews, Anglican priest, political activist, and friend of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Tinker 1979). 

Anglican work in India had in fact begun in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but it was well outside ‘British’ India, among the local 
independent rulers of southern India. Here Thomas Bray’s other voluntary 
society, the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, acted in 
collaboration with the Danish authorities and Pietist German missionaries, 
to send missionaries to Tanjore in 1706 (Hudson 2000). The ecclesiastical 
status of the growing Indian Christian community which resulted from this 
mission remained ambiguous—it was a basically Lutheran church order, but 
the Book of Common Prayer was translated for use in worship. In other 
respects, the older Anglican missionary vision of an organic society, 
deferential and respectful of hierarchy, operated here too. Caste sensibilities 


tended to be respected and translated into church life. Just as with slavery, 
the nineteenth-century evangelical movement wanted a more radical 
reordering of Christian society within the Indian church. Evangelical 
mission, Anglican and Protestant alike, felt that there could be no 
compromise and that caste had no place in the Indian church. 


EPISCOPACY AND MISSION 


The Church Missionary Society was not overly concerned with the precise 
ecclesiastical consequences of the new flourishing of mission. They 
presumed that the developing local church would make its own decisions on 
ordering its church life and work. The great CMS missionary strategist, 
Henry Venn, made a sharp distinction between the settled life of a church 
community, and the pioneering evangelism which had brought that 
community to birth. His famous dicta—the ‘euthanasia of a mission’ and 
the ‘three self’ principle—signalled that missionaries plant the church, but 
within a relatively short time move on to new fields, as soon as a self- 
governing, self-propagating, and self-financing church has been firmly 
established. The shape of the resulting church, in particular its ecclesiastical 
ordering, was not, therefore, the direct concern of mission, though no doubt 
a form of Episcopal government and of prayer book worship was likely to 
emerge (Yates 1978). 

For Venn, the introduction of episcopacy should be at the end of the 
missionary process. Bishops were the ‘crown of the church’, the final step 
in the creation of a church, a rather different vision from that of high-church 
Anglican missionary strategies becoming increasingly compelling by the 
mid-nineteenth century. But, as is often the case with missionary work, it is 
very difficult to be bound by too rigid a theory. Venn effectively argued 
against his own principles, by recommending in 1862 that his friend, 
Samuel Ajayi Crowther (Ajayi 2001), the freed slave, be appointed bishop 
on the Niger, in what was still a pioneering area of the church, rather than 
that he become bishop of the more established churches of Sierra Leone or 
of Abeokuta, in the Yoruba region of present day Nigeria, where self- 
propagation and, to a limited extent, self-finance, were already well 
established. In this he was bowing to a growing sense of racial distinction 


on the mission field, which was beginning to undermine the earlier (perhaps 
naive) optimism that our common humanity would somehow resolve 
cultural diversity (Williams 1990). 

The Episcopal system of the Church of England, bound up with 
establishment generally, and contested by religious dissent, was always a 
somewhat rigid institution with regard to the development of Anglican 
mssion overseas. It had caused a perennial, unresolved controversy in the 
American colonies (Mills 1978). It was only after the war of independence, 
and the creation of the United States, that an Episcopal system, 
unencumbered by establishment, was created (with the help of the first non- 
established Anglican Church, the Episcopal Church in Scotland). The 
American Episcopal church also pioneered the idea of ‘missionary bishops’, 
who would go out to plant the church in a new area, embodying in their 
person the church in its fullness as an ideal, but only gradually to be 
realized in actuality. These ideas about the place of the episcopate in 
mission were originally an experiment in spreading the church on the USA’s 
expanding frontier. It was seen as an antidote to the individualism and 
democratization of Christianity which Episcopalians discerned in 
Protestantism, as well as an acknowledgement of the failure of colonial 
Anglicanism to provide effective episcopal ministry. The ideas also proved 
popular with a burgeoning Anglo-Catholic understanding of mission, 
promoted by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce (Strong 2007). Throughout the 
nineteenth century, there were always tensions between a vision of mission 
which understood it in primarily ecclesiastical terms, the extension of the 
visible church, and one which focused on the preaching of the gospel and 
the gathering of an indigenous community of converted Christians, and 
where institutional issues were subsidiary. But even Evangelical Anglicans 
were forced to turn their attention to ecclesiological issues, as a native 
clergy emerged, as a local church developed its own self-understanding and 
desire for autonomy, and particularly as the pressure to create autonomous 
Anglican provinces grew in the period of decolonization (Farrimond 2003). 


MISSION AND ECUMENISM 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the enthusiasm of Anglican mission 
societies to cooperate with other Protestants had waned considerably, partly 
as a result of the revival of confessional identity, not only within the Anglo- 
Catholic movement but also among continental Lutherans and Reformed. 
The CMS collaboration with the Basel Mission (which had produced such a 
large proportion of its early missionaries in Africa and India) had withered 
(Railton 2000). Nevertheless, by the early twentieth century, a new form of 
ecumenism was emerging in the mission field—trelating not so much to 
cooperation between mission societies but rather to a concern that 
denominational divisions should not be exported to the mission field, and 
that church unity was therefore a priority. This was felt keenly in areas of 
pioneer evangelism like East Africa in the early years of the twentieth 
century. It led in 1913 to a scheme to create a united church. A covenant 
was made at Kikuyu, the Church of Scotland Mission in Kenya, between 
various mission leaders, including the Anglican bishops of Mombasa and 
Uganda. The scheme alarmed the Bishop of Zanzibar, Frank Weston, of the 
Anglo-Catholic Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. He was fearful that 
it compromised the catholic status of the Anglican Communion. The 
subsequent ‘Kikuyu controversy’ made ecumenical schemes for reunion 
more difficult, but also clarified the issues of episcopacy, ministry, and 
sacrament which needed to be hammered out if successful unity schemes 
were to be realized. It was in Asia rather than Africa that the need for 
Christian ecumenism was felt most keenly, in a situation where Christianity 
was always a small minority. Missiological and ecclesiological issues were 
always central to the long negotiations which eventually led to the creation 
of the Church of South India in 1947, and subsequent unity schemes in 
North India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh (Sundkler 1954; Harper 2000). 
Anglican missions have often had an interest in relating to other 
Christians in the areas of their activity, particularly where ancient Orthodox 
churches have survived. There have been friendly overtures at various times 
over a long period to the Eastern and the Oriental (non-Chalcedonian) 
Orthodox churches, such as the Copts, the Ethiopians, and the Jacobite 
Orthodox Church in India. These relations have often been mutually 
beneficial. At times they have rested on misunderstandings and have ended 


in rancour. In Kerala, the emergence of the Mar Thoma Church, while 
symbolic of a sad breakdown of relationships between Anglicans and 
Orthodox, also provided an interesting example of a church which has 
combined Orthodox liturgical practice and evangelical biblical study. In 
Iraq, the recent work in peace and reconciliation undertaken by Andrew 
White, ‘the vicar of Baghdad’ (White 2009, 2011), is also rooted in a 
tradition of Anglican interest in the Nestorian Christians of Assyria 
(Coakley 1992). 


MISSION AND COLONIALISM 


By the end of the nineteenth century, missionaries were increasingly drawn 
from university-educated and professional circles; women, both as wives 
and single missionaries, were becoming more numerous, and by the 
twentieth century, had become a majority of European missionaries. 
Increasingly the missionary was becoming a professional in his or her own 
right—managing hospitals, schools, parishes, agricultural improvements. 
Missionaries acted as political advisors for rulers who saw Christianity as 
an instrument in negotiating colonialism, with its opportunities and threats. 
Missionaries and mission societies acted as advisors to the Maori in helping 
them to negotiate the tricky issues of white settlement in New Zealand 
(Davidson 1989, 2000); they helped draft the Buganda Agreement of 1900 
in Uganda (Hansen 1984). They provided for the education of traditional 
rulers throughout British Africa and India. They expended enormous effort 
on Bible translation and rendering the Book of Common Prayer into 
hundreds of local languages. 

The British colonial officials ‘on the spot’ were often supportive of 
Christian mission. But official British colonial policy was one of neutrality 
in the area of religion. Outside England itself, Anglicanism was rarely an 
established church. The British authorities were often acutely sensitive to 
the rights of other religious traditions, particularly Islam and Hinduism in 
India, or Islam in northern Nigeria and the Sudan. Nevertheless, Anglican 
missions were accorded an informal privileged status in many parts of the 
British Empire, especially in those parts of the Empire, such as Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, with large settler populations. In Uganda the 


Native Anglican Church exercised a quasi-established position during the 
colonial period, with the Anglican Kabaka and the Bishop of Uganda 
forming a hierarchy of precedence after the Governor. In all British 
colonies, the fact that the Anglican Church was the ‘religion of the Queen’ 
gave it a certain gravitas. The development of a worldwide Anglican 
Communion was always premised on a multicultural and multiracial 
identity. But those parts of the Anglican world that were predominantly 
white tended to hold the reins of power and influence, not least because so 
many of the bishops who met every ten years at the Lambeth Conference 
were British born and educated (Ward 2006: 296-318). 

To some extent Anglican churches have retained that prestige, even 
where they are a minority and exist alongside other churches. It can produce 
a variety of results—a somewhat conservative complacency and 
wistfulness; an anachronistic sense of the Englishness of a former era, in a 
declining postcolonial world. Or it can produce an assertive sense of 
optimism, a willingness to engage with ruling powers, to act in concert with 
other Christians in non-Christian societies, to engage with secular society, 
as can be seen in the self-confidence of Nigeria and Uganda, and, more 
generally, in the creation of an African Anglicanism. 

In the period of high colonialism, from the 1880s to the 1960s, it was 
relatively easy to associate Anglican mission with colonialism. Anglicanism 
seemed largely coterminous with the British Empire. Its hierarchy, like the 
colonial service, was overwhelmingly manned by British people rather than 
locals. In the late 1880s, on the eve of the establishment of colonial power 
in Nigeria, a sustained attack on the episcopacy of the aging Bishop 
Crowther was mounted by young missionaries (Ajayi 1969; Tasie 1978). 
On Crowther’s death, an African bishop did not replace him and it was not 
until the 1950s that African Anglican diocesan bishops were again 
appointed. The missionary critique of Crowther was ostensibly motivated 
by ethical and spiritual deficiencies in the diocese, according to the criteria 
of the Keswick holiness movement with its aspirations for a ‘higher’ 
‘victorious’ life. But underlying it was a strain of racism influenced by what 
was often known as ‘scientific’ theories of race, influenced implicitly by 
Darwinian theories (though the missionaries would themselves have been 
horrified to be associated with any evolutionary scientific theories). 


INDIGENOUS MISSION IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


The colonial period institutionalized an era when the pastoral and 
evangelistic work of the church was separated from its social work in 
hospitals and schools and administration, with the former being undertaken 
by missionaries, and the common life of the Christian community 
increasingly in the hands of local priests, catechists, lay readers, and school 
teachers, with varying degrees of formal education. Right from the 
beginning of mission work, it had been indigenous converts who did the 
main work of preaching and organizing. Primarily this was a case of local 
converts acting as go-betweens for missionaries and local people, and as 
role models for their own communities. But converts proved remarkably 
enthusiastic in offering themselves as missionaries, outside their own ethnic 
groups or geographical locations. Tamil evangelists have contributed 
enormously to building up Anglican work in Sri Lanka, Malaysia, and other 
parts of South East Asia. Chinese evangelists (particularly from low-status 
Hakka groups) have been instrumental in forming Christian communities 
throughout the Pacific diaspora. A Japanese Anglican established a church 
of Japanese Brazilians in Sao Paulo. Baganda evangelists were responsible 
for the rapid spread of Christianity throughout Uganda, in Rwanda, 
Burundi, the Congo Democratic Republic, and Sudan. The missionary zeal 
of the modern African Anglican communion is not a new phenomenon of 
the postcolonial era—it has been there from the beginning of Anglican 
mission. (Pirouet 1978) 


THE DISTINCTIVE EAST ASIAN EXPERIENCE OUTSIDE 
COLONIAL BOUNDARIES 


The main area of Anglican missionary endeavour outside the British Empire 
has been in East Asia. Here American Episcopalian and Canadian Anglicans 
have been particularly active, bringing a rather different sensibility to the 
question of Anglican mission from that of the English, one in which the 
church itself (whether the Episcopal Church in the United States or the 
Anglican Church of Canada) was more directly involved in facilitating 
mission (Douglas 1996). China in particular proved fertile ground for 


American mission, but after its ‘opening’, Japan was also an attractive field 
for American missionaries, as part of their increasing geopolitical interest in 
the Pacific. There was a time when Episcopal missionaries were hopeful 
that a form of Anglican Christianity might even become the official religion 
of the restored Japanese emperors. This did not happen, but mission work in 
Japan showed the importance of developing Anglicanism beyond its 
‘Englishness’, leading to the creation of the Nippon Sei Ko Kai (the Holy 
Catholic Church of Japan) in 1887 (Takeda 1996). The need to separate the 
church from an identification with a foreign cult was even stronger in 
China. The inaugurations of Chung Hua Sheng Kuing Hui (Holy Catholic 
Church in China) in 1912 came at the dawn of a new era, with the 
declaration of a republic the previous year, and a strong sense of 
Christianity being ready and willing fully to participate in the creation of a 
new Chinese identity, but one extremely sensitive to covert cultural 
colonialism (Gray 1996). Anglicans were only one part of the Christian 
impact in China, but, particularly through their institutions in Shanghai 
(such as the St John University), they were central to that vision. St John’s 
was founded by an American Jewish convert to the Episcopal Church, 
Samuel Schereschewsky (Ebor 1999), of central European birth. 


POSTCOLONIAL MISSION 


If China is by far the most important area of Anglican missionary activity 
outside British colonial influence, it is by no means the only one. A variety 
of English (the South American Missionary Society) and American 
Episcopal church agencies have operated in Latin America, working among 
Native American populations (especially in the Southern Cone), among 
Latin peoples from a Catholic background (especially important in Brazil 
and in Mexico), and among black Caribbean migrants in central America 
(Milmin 1993, 1994). In the Middle East there are small but significant 
Arabic-speaking Anglican communities among Egyptians and Palestinians. 
And in Africa, there are strong Anglican Christian churches in the 
francophone countries of Rwanda, Burundi, Congo, Madagascar, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean, as well as among Quebecois and Haitians in 
the new world (Dean 1979). English is not the first language of most 


Anglicans, and is not even the second language of a substantial proportion 
of members. 

For too long, the rather weak institutional expression of a worldwide 
Anglicanism, expressed mainly by the decennial Lambeth Conference, and, 
more recently, by the Anglican Consultative Council, has only palely 
reflected this diverse reality. Anglicanism has grown organically. It has not 
been codified by a constitution or canon law. There was an assumption that 
Anglicanism provided a via media between a centralizing Roman curialism 
and complete independence of local churches. Anglicans saw themselves as 
an informal family of mutual acceptance, in which the independence of 
national churches was not given the same weight theologically that 
Lutherans, Reformed, Methodist, or Congregationalists might wish to 
assert. The crisis over sexuality in the past couple of decades has questioned 
those Anglican assumptions to the core. It has raised the spectre of a 
neocolonial-inspired imposition of ‘western’ or ‘northern’ theological 
liberal values on the communion as a whole; and counter-fears of an 
imposition of conservative theological values by the ‘south’ on those 
churches which have lived through the secularization process and the need 
to respond to the new questions which secularism raises. It is too easy, 
however, to polarize the dispute as one between north and south, when in 
reality tensions between ‘liberal’ and ‘conservative’, ‘revisionist’ and 
‘orthodox’, cut across old divisions between evangelical and catholic and 
between north and south. But how to live with such differences and at the 
same time express a cohesive vision of Christian mission? The old sense of 
communion and commonality is in danger of being replaced by the 
marketplace in which competing versions of Anglican orthodoxy vie with 
each other for adherents, the Episcopal Church versus the Convocation of 
Anglicans in North America (CANA, the Nigerian mission plant in the 
USA), the Fellowship of Confessing Anglicans, versus the Church of 
England. It looks unlikely that the proposed Covenant will do anything to 
heal these splits or prevent other splits from happening. 


MODERN MISSION: THE NIGERIAN EXPERIENCE 


Mission has always been more than ecclesiastical arrangements, tidy or 
untidy, and there is no sign that Anglicanism is fading away in its 
missionary zeal. Nigeria, in particular, regularly records rapid expansion, in 
terms of diocesan growth and actual growth of membership. In 2011 it had 
166 dioceses, several of them described as ‘missionary dioceses’ (Church of 
Nigeria 2011). The Anglican Church is one of the biggest and most 
influential churches in the country. It is spread throughout the whole 
country, in its heartlands in the Igbo and Yoruba south, but also widespread 
in the Middle Belt, in Jos, Abuja, and Yola, and with a presence in the 
Muslim north from Sokoto to Maidugari. 

Nigerian Anglicans are quite conservative: their liturgy is largely 
modelled on Cranmer; they still do not ordain women to holy orders; and 
they are strident in rejecting the idea that homosexuality is ‘normal’. At the 
recent ‘Divine Commonwealth’ Conference held at Abuja the assembly 
lamented ‘the erroneous teachings that have infiltrated our beloved 
Communion’ and they declared their ‘refusal to be dogged down by 
relentless debates about matters we consider settled’. In criticizing the 
British government for linking aid to gay rights, the statement went on: 


It is clear that his [the British Prime Minister’s] true agenda is to force the normalization of 
homosexuality and gay marriage as a ‘human right’. While acknowledging the sacred worth of 
every human being we reject this erroneous notion as contrary to God’s intention for 
humankind. (Divine Commonwealth Conference 2011) 


This confrontational style is partly an expression of a confidence in the 
established position and social influence of the Anglican Church in Nigeria, 
a country where religious allegiance is well and truly in the public space. It 
is also symptomatic of the polarized nature of Christian—Muslim relations, 
particularly in the Middle Belt, and of the very real current fears of 
Christians generally about what they consider to be Muslim aggression, 
exacerbated in 2011 by the activities of Boko Haram, a militant 
organization opposed to all ‘western’ values. Nigerian Anglican 
engagement with Islam cannot be reduced to the purely confrontational, and 
there is a history of creative dialogue. But in the present crisis, to be robust 
in the defence of Christianity and assertive of Christianity’s place in Nigeria 
is seen as imperative. The creation of missionary dioceses is a deliberate re- 


appropriation of Crowther’s legacy. It was a response to the Decade of 
Evangelism in the 1990s. Not all missionary dioceses are in predominantly 
Muslim areas—there are such dioceses in areas where Christianity is long 
established but relatively weak. But many missionary dioceses have been 
established in areas where Islam is the dominant religion and where 
Christians are regarded are intruders. Nigerian Anglicans justify their 
mission strategy in terms of the importance of a Christian presence where 
they might always expect to be a small minority and the need of serving 
Nigerian Christians who are living in those parts of Nigeria regarded as 
Muslim. It also has strategic relevance as a springboard for mission in 
African states bordering with Nigeria, also predominantly Muslim but 
where Christians may have more scope for evangelism. The comparatively 
rich Nigerian church also has a mission to help other, resource-weak 
Anglican churches in other parts of Africa, in particular the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. It also strongly sees its CANA mission in North 
America as a missionary enterprise for Americans, particularly 
Episcopalians who feel alienated from their church. Although proud of its 
liturgical heritage from the English Reformation, the Anglican Church of 
Nigeria has been reshaped by the Pentecostal movement, in terms of 
worship styles, the strict demands of Christian discipleship, and the 
expectation of God’s blessings. Nigerian Anglicans feel strongly that they 
have a special contribution to make to civic life generally, based on the 
stability which Anglican liturgy and structure gives and which unstructured 
Pentecostalism and Charismatic movements do not have. They also have 
the confidence robustly to defend their understanding of Anglicanism, even 
if it does not find favour with the contemporary Church of England. Gone 
are the days when there should be a missionary deference to the English 


Church.? 


MODERN MISSION: THE STRUGGLE AGAINST APARTHEID 


Anglicanism has taken a different trajectory in South Africa, but one which 
is also a response to mission, in which questions of justice and inclusion 
play an overwhelmingly important part. The Anglican Church bore a 
faithful witness against apartheid, though during the apartheid era it was 


often hampered by its perceived ‘foreignness’. For too long the Anglican 
Church in South Africa was dominated by British-born clergy rather than 
South African, by the predominance of white over black leadership. The 
great radical clerics of the 1940s to the 1970s (Trevor Huddlestone, 
Ambrose Reeves, Joost be Blank, Colin Winter, Michael Scott) were all 
expatriates. Only with the remarkable accession of Desmond Tutu as 
Archbishop of Cape Town in the 1980s did leadership decisively pass to 
Africans. The Anglican Church is quite small as a proportion of the total 
Christian population of South Africa, and is probably still declining 
proportionately (Hastings 1975). But the historic witness of Anglicans in 
South Africa, whether English, white South African, or black African, is 
outstanding. 


MODERN MISSION: THE REBIRTH OF CHINESE 
CHRISTIANITY 


In China a unique engagement in mission can be discerned since the 
establishment of communism in 1949. Anglicans were always a minority in 
Protestant work in China, though with a wide influence particularly through 
their educational institutions such as St John’s College, Shanghai. Whereas 
the Protestant community in China was largely negative towards 
communism, there were a number of Chinese Anglicans who had a much 
more positive attitude. They were encouraged, not least by the expatriate 
bishop of Hong Kong, R. O. Hall, to establish good relations with the 
communist regime. Chinese Anglicans played an important role in the 
formation of the Three-Self patriotic movement, and reacted positively to 
the pressures on the church. K. H. Ting was one of the last people to be 
ordained as an Anglican bishop in 1955, before events in China made it 
impossible for the church to operate on denominational lines (Wickeri 
1988). Ting has been of enormous importance in forging a new Protestant 
Christian identity in China, in a post-denominational world. Bishop Ting 
has brought certain distinctively Anglican characteristics (an incarnational 
theology, a concern for order and ritual, a social ethic) to building up the 
post-denominational church. He has tried to provide a means by which the 
church can exist alongside the communist state, can develop its internal life 


in some degree of freedom, and can provide for the church’s basic needs of 
training of pastors and availability of the scriptures. Ting has been 
important for enabling the church to grow, as it is doing to unprecedented 
levels, in the twenty-first century. He has restrained some of the more 
impatient forms of ‘Bible’ Protestantism and puts great store on order and 
form in church life, and respect and negotiation with the authorities, while 
fostering the conditions in which evangelism can flourish in ways that do 
not alarm a suspicious state (Wickeri 2007). Some might hanker for the old 
forms of denominationalism and look to their revival, others might want a 
more confrontational stance towards an atheist regime. But, as in India, 
Anglican mission has to be understood in wider contexts as a contribution 


to a broader form of indigenous Christian church.* 


MISSION BEYOND ANGLICANISM 


In recent years attention has been paid worldwide to showing forms of 
Anglicanism that transcend Englishness. The vigour with which local 
churches have engaged themselves in mission and evangelism, both within 
their own cultural contexts and in programmes of mission to other people, 
continues to work towards releasing the Anglican Communion from its 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ captivity. The Anglican Communion has made a very 
distinctive contribution to mission in the modern world—both as 
evangelists (Chinese Hakka, Tamils, Baganda, Japanese in Brazil, African 
Americans in Haiti) and as campaigners for social justice (Wilberforce, 
Tutu, Ting, C. F. Andrews, Bishop Azariah of Dornakal). Anglicans have 
also made important contributions to worldwide interreligious dialogue, and 
in forms of renewal and Christian spirituality (for example, Pandita 
Ramabhai and Amy Carmichael in India, the brethren of the East African 
Revival). 

More recently, questions of gay inclusion have threatened to divide the 
Communion, and have reinforced antagonisms against the arrogant 
assumption that the churches of the north (whether in Britain or North 
America) can set the agenda for the rest of the church. While there is some 
truth in the idea of a liberal and secular north being challenged by a more 
conservative religiously orthodox south (Jenkins 2002), the fact is that these 


issues have divided both north and south. In the twentieth century some 
great Anglican mission theologians and statesmen—Roland Allen (the SPG 
missionary in China), Max Warren, John V. Taylor (both General 
Secretaries of CMS), Marc Nikkel (the remarkable liturgical scholar and 
Episcopal mission partner in Sudan)—played important roles as mediators 
of African and Asian Christianity to the church of the north. Now, 
increasingly, Africans and Asians are participating directly in the life and 
mission of the Anglican Communion in Britain and America, in a process of 
reverse mission. A Ugandan is Primate of England. A considerable number 
of Ugandan priests work for the Episcopal Church in the USA and in 
Canada. The assumption of an Anglican Communion based on shared 
history and values can no longer be taken for granted, and needs constantly 
to be reasserted in a practical sense of interdependence. Any way forward 
must include justice for gay and lesbian people, present as they are 
throughout the world, as the Communion also tackles forms of racism and 
cultural superiority, and the other legacies of colonialism. But new patterns 
of mission are emerging, and ones which tend towards the dissolution of the 
older geographies of space, and ethnic and cultural nationalisms. 
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ly experienced this disjunction between how Kwaku (to use the modern Ghanaian spelling of his 
name) is viewed in Ghana today, and the status he has in Anglican mission history, when I made a 
visit to Cape Castle on 11 December 2011. 


2 See Said 1979 for a critique of the ‘colonial gaze’. For a general account of Christian mission in 
India, see Neill 2002. For an account of Anglicans in India see Gibbs 1972. 


3 Much of this material was gleaned on a visit to Nigeria from December 2011 to January 2012. I 
am particularly grateful to Archbishop Benjamin Kwashi of Jos for an interview I had with him on 20 
December 2011 at his home in Jos. 


4 Tam grateful to Revd David Shi, a pastor on the staff of the China Christian Council in Nanjing, 
for enlightening discussions about Christianity in contemporary China. I met him at Westcott Hall in 
Cambridge, 25-27 November 2011. The meeting was kindly arranged by Franklin Lee, a Hong Kong 
ordinand of Lincoln diocese, studying at Westcott House. 


5 The phrase has been used by John Pobee, who has recently completed a study of Ghanaian 
Anglicanism. 


CHAPTER 5 


ANDREW ATHERSTONE 


WHEN ordinands in the Church of England begin their search for their first 
post, they are required to complete a personal profile to help the authorities 
match up curates and congregations. It explains that there are ‘many 
traditions of churchmanship and theological emphasis’ within Anglicanism, 
and asks candidates to indicate where they might most effectively minister. 
There are five categories from which to choose—‘conservative 
evangelical’, ‘open evangelical’, ‘central’, ‘modern catholic’, and 
‘traditional catholic’. In order to keep their options open, candidates are 
allowed to tick all five boxes. This may indicate either an impressive 
theological flexibility, or a less than laudable ‘hedging’ of their bets. The 
latter tendency is mocked in a well-known Punch cartoon (10 May 1879) 
which pictures a young candidate for a curacy being interviewed in the 
rector’s study. When asked, ‘And what are your views?’, he replies, ‘Well, 
Sir, ’m an evangelical high churchman of liberal opinions’. The modern 
Church of England ordinand faced with the profile questionnaire must 
choose at least one category—it will not do to avoid them all and protest, 
‘What do these labels mean?’ or ‘I do not fit any of these pigeon-holes’ or ‘I 
am simply a faithful Anglican’. 

Varieties of churchmanship, or what for the more militant might be called 
‘church parties’, have become a prominent and institutionalized aspect of 
Anglican life. They are impossible to escape. Since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, historians and commentators have interpreted 
developments within Anglicanism, especially ecclesiastical disputes, 
through a framework of party conflict. Sometimes a simple bipartite model 
is used, such as high church versus low church, Tractarian versus 
evangelical, or conservative versus liberal—competing and antithetical 


ideologies battling for ecclesiastical supremacy. The Anglican Communion 
is portrayed as a tug-of-war between polar opposites, a titanic struggle only 
to be abandoned when victory is won or the rope snaps. As William 
Wordsworth put it in his Sonnets (1838: 415): 


High and Low 

Watch-words of Party, on all tongues are rife; 

As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, must owe 
To opposites and fierce extremes her life. 


At other times Anglican theological identity has been described in terms 
of three parties, instead of two. Early commentators experimented with 
categories like ‘low church’, ‘moderate church’, and ‘ultra church’ (Poole 
1842: 4—6), but the analysis that eclipsed all others was W. J. Conybeare’s 
‘Church Parties’, published in the Edinburgh Review in 1853 (Burns 
1999b). Conybeare’s essay, laced with caustic wit, has cast a long shadow 
over popular understanding of Anglican identities. His terminology of ‘low 
church’, ‘high church’, and ‘broad church’ was copied so often as to be 
taken for granted and his legacy is yet to be thrown off. The Victorian 
evangelical tract-writer, J. C. Ryle, believed the existence of these parties 
was ‘a fact as patent as the sun in heaven’, too obvious to require proof. He 
proclaimed (1874: 2-3): 


Whether we like it or not, whether it be right or wrong, the well-known tripartite division is 
correct and may be assumed as true. There are three great schools of thought in the Church of 
England—High Church, Broad Church, and Evangelical—and the man who cannot see them is 
in a very curious state of mind. ... To pretend that we do not see them is absurd. Everybody 
else can see them, talk about them, and criticise them. To attempt to deny their existence is 
mere squeamishness and affectation. 


This tripartite model still dominates the field today, often rebranded 
‘evangelical’, ‘catholic’, and ‘liberal’, sometimes linked to the three-legged 
stool of scripture, tradition, and reason. If these are Anglicanism’s primary 
colours, when mixed together they are said to create ‘liberal catholicism’, 
‘liberal evangelicalism’, and ‘catholic evangelicalism’ in various hues. 
Despite repeated protests that such demarcations have ‘long since outlived 
their usefulness’ (Wright 2008: 23), they still persist in popular 
introductions to Anglicanism (Baker 1996; Furlong 2000: 327; Davie 2008: 
6). Others eschew these misleading categorizations and instead approach 
the history of Anglicanism by narrating the development of different 
theological streams (Nichols 1993; Chapman 2006) or by exploring the 


diverse identities of significant Anglican individuals without seeking to 
bind them in a theological straitjacket (Rowell 1992; Williams 2004; 
Chartres 2006; Atherstone 2008). 

Churchmanship labels are attached to institutions as much as to 
individuals. Anglican seminaries and societies, newspapers and journals, 
congregations and cathedrals, even Anglican dioceses and provinces, may 
have a distinctive theological identity. Sometimes this is determined by 
their founding principles, through enforced adherence to a doctrinal basis or 
trust deed. Sometimes it is a reflection of the priorities of a college 
principal, editor, bishop, patronage board, or appointing committee. Some 
Anglican provinces still mirror the ideologies of the early missionaries and 
ministers to their region. The contrasting legacies of the Church Missionary 
Society and the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa are seen amongst 
Ugandan and Tanzanian Anglicans today, for example. The influx of 
Tractarians to the West Indies and Korea, or of evangelicals to Sydney and 
Melbourne in Australia, has left a lasting impression upon the nature of 
Anglicanism in those parts of the Communion (Ward 2006). 

There are significant and intractable difficulties, however, when 
attempting to describe Anglican identity in terms of church parties. The 
topic has puzzled and infuriated generations of historians and sociologists, 
who have struggled to find a sensible and consistent way forward. Some of 
the key debates and dangers will be explored in this chapter under three 
headings—historical imposition, simplistic stereotype, and polemical 
Strategy. 


CHURCH PARTY AS HISTORICAL IMPOSITION 


Arthur Burns (1999b: 251) observes that ‘party was a product of conflict 
and confrontation, not itself a social body which could exist in isolation’. In 
other words, theological identities and networks are often defined over 
against other viewpoints. Where there is unanimity, church party 
evaporates. Where there is intra-Anglican warfare, theological and 
ecclesiological distinctives are seen more clearly and boundary lines are 
drawn more tightly. A key danger for Anglican commentators and 
historians, therefore, is always to be focusing upon the ginger groups and 


vocal factions, thus interpreting church life through a party framework. 
What about the silent Anglican majority? Frances Knight acknowledges that 
the nineteenth century was characterized ‘by the rise of party hostility and 
internecine feuding’ (Knight 1995: 2), but warns that these disputes were 
largely irrelevant at the grass roots of Anglican life. The party affairs that 
absorbed the attention of archdeacons and ecclesiastical politicians were 
usually ignored by the laity, yet a clerical conception of the past has given 
the erroneous impression ‘of conflicting ecclesiastical ideologies ... battling 
for the souls of Anglican parishioners’ (Knight 1995: 5). Likewise Brian 
Heeney (1976: 117) concluded after his study of Victorian pastoral theology 
manuals, that the advice offered was ‘strikingly unaffected by the 
peculiarities of party opinion ... ordinary Englishmen in ordinary parishes 
received pastoral care which was little touched by the disputes of 
churchmanship’. John Wolffe (1995: 15—16) explains: 


it is important to bear in mind that conflict naturally leaves more traces in the historical record 
than does consensus, and it should not be assumed that interparty disputes were the general 
experience of all Churchmen in the period. In the early nineteenth century, there were 
considerable signs of crosscurrents between ecclesiastical groups that must not be obscured by 
the teleological tendencies inherent in an awareness of later party spirit. 


Even amongst the clergy, questions of churchmanship were not so 
prominent before the rise of the Oxford Movement in the 1830s. There was 
considerable overlap between Anglican parties, both theological and social. 
Until recently, historians of the Hanoverian period have tended to adopt the 
traditional party framework, assuming that the church was ‘irrevocably 
divided and fractured by controversy’, interpreting moments of strife as 
archetypal. Yet William Gibson (2001: 1, 242-3), amongst others, protests 
that the dominant themes of eirenicism, stability, and cohesion have been 
neglected. He maintains that in fact Anglicanism in the century and a half 
after the Glorious Revolution of 1688 was ‘marked by a strong sense of 
political, religious, cultural and national unity’. He concludes: ‘Our eyes 
have been dazzled by the glare of individuals such as Atterbury, Hoadly and 
Sacheverell, and the heat and light that they generated has blinded us to the 
comparative agreement of High and Low Churchmen on matters of Church 
doctrine, liturgy, ceremony and pastoralia’. Similarly John Walsh and 
Stephen Taylor (1993: 51-2) persuasively argue that before the Tractarians 
‘the centripetal forces within the Church were still vastly more powerful 
than the centrifugal’. There was ‘massive Anglican consensus and 


solidarity’. Likewise Peter Nockles demonstrates that attitudes to church 
questions were determined by ‘personality and social connexions as much 
as “party” allegiance to a set of distinct doctrinal principles’. Even the 
Hackney Phalanx, the high-church group centred on Joshua Watson and H. 
H. Norris, ‘owed its sense of party cohesion more to the ties of location, 
family and friendship than to any absolute theological unanimity’ (Nockles 
1993: 355-6). At Oxford University, where Tractarianism was born, ‘there 
was a Striking theological and political consensus ... A common devotion to 
the old constitutional principles on which Church and state and the 
University rested united all parties’ (Nockles 1997: 201-2). 

The fragmentation of this long-standing Anglican consensus was one 
irrevocable result of the ecclesiastical disputes generated by the Tractarian 
revolution. Paul Avis (2002: 166-7) states: 


on the eve of the Oxford Movement, the party structure of the Church of England could be 
likened to a series of mutually overlapping circles: High Church, Broad Church and 
Evangelical. What united them was an unquestioned, tacit consensus with regard to the 
reformed character of the Anglican Church. This reformed character was evinced above all in 
the doctrines of justification by faith and the paramount authority of Scripture; in a fraternal 
regard for the continental churches of the Reformation; in esteem of the Reformers both 
English and foreign; and in loyalty to the standards of the Church of England—the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer, as well as to unofficial secondary standards, among 
which Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity stands pre-eminent. The more radical Tractarians set out 
to challenge the consensus on each of these points. 


Although Avis’ sketch lacks nuance, Nockles’ detailed research of the 
period confirms the general conclusion. Nockles argues that the Oxford 
Movement ‘came to challenge, then shatter, the doctrinal consensus of the 
earlier High Church Anglicanism, seeming to dissolve the Church of 
England into its constituent parts as never before’ (1991: 31). He shows 
how the Tractarians ‘highlighted in a provocative way theological issues 
that had often lain dormant. They thereby forced Churchmen to take sides, 
and not only to adopt a more rigidly dogmatic position, but also to face up 
to the implications of doctrines hitherto largely taken for granted’ (Nockles 
1993: 356). That polarization was famously demonstrated by W. F. Hook’s 
proclamation, after the censure of Newman’s notorious Tract Ninety, that 
the Church of England was split into two parties and it was therefore now 
necessary to choose sides: ‘We can no longer halt between two opinions; we 
cannot attempt to hunt with the hounds and to run with the hare’ (Leeds 
Intelligencer, 3 April 1841). F. D. Maurice was horrified at the thought, 


lamenting that what had once been considered a ‘sin’ was now urged as a 
‘duty’ (1841: 9). Anglicanism became characterized, in Avis’ words (2002: 
72), by ecclesiastical ‘apartheid’, plagued by mutual suspicion and 
separation. One commentator suggested that those who claimed to belong to 
no party were deluding themselves: ‘we are all more or less party people ... 
we cannot help being so ... In times of stress and storm we all run under 
some umbrella ... Eliminate parties? It cannot be done’ (Courtenay 1917: 
98-9, 105). 

One of the factors that helped to define churchmanship categories more 
rigidly, from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, was the development of 
‘party badges’ and the formation of ‘party organizations’. Common 
behaviour amongst Anglicans, especially in liturgical expression, had once 
masked theological difference, but now external marks were increasingly 
emphasized. For example, the Victorian ritualists of the English Church 
Union campaigned to introduce their ‘six points’ into every Holy 
Communion service—Eucharistic vestments, altar lights, incense, wafer 
bread, the eastward position, and the mixed chalice. These visual 
innovations, obvious to all, were accessible symbols of their theology, 
otherwise only deducible from sermons and tracts. Such external ‘party 
badges’ reinforced the division and competition between Anglican 
congregations. They could extend to such minutiae as the length of a 
minister’s surplice or the colour of his shirt. Lord Hugh Cecil (1900: 513, 
522) argued that church parties were spawned by party apparatus: ‘They 
have leaders who guide them; secretaries who organise them; lecturers who 
propagate their opinions; vans and colporteurs, pamphlets and leaflets to 
recruit their forces and give them strength for victory. ... None can tell 
when the strife will end: none can reckon the mischief it may do.’ He 
insisted that the only hope for peace within the church was the dissolution 
of all its party organizations. Surrounded by such polarization and hostility 
it became increasingly difficult for Anglicans to remain ‘neutral’. Another 
commentator (Bartlett 1878: 25-6) wrote: 


the result of forty years of controversy and litigation has been that each of the three great 
theological parties has made good its position in the Church of England, and has established an 
indefeasible title to the peaceful and unmolested enjoyment of its share of the ecclesiastical 
territory. The existence side by side of three parties in the Church of England is now, therefore, 
an acknowledged fact, almost a part of her constitution. They, of course, shade off into each 
other, and there is a certain amount of neutral territory in which peace-loving souls still 
contrive to escape from the fray, though there is a kind of Commons Enclosure Commission at 
work, by which the neutral ground is being rapidly narrowed. 


Nevertheless, as already observed, historians often fall into the traps of 
projecting these disputes back upon the past and of focusing on 
ecclesiastical conflict while overlooking consensus (Cannadine 2013). The 
divisive impact even of the Oxford Movement must not be exaggerated. 
How is it, for example, that the Church of England suffered nothing 
equivalent to the Scottish Disruption of 1843 and managed to survive intact 
through numerous Victorian crises? Colin Matthew (1990: 200) argued that 
this was a result of 


the remarkable cohesion of the English governing class, and its ability to reconcile widely 
differing intellectual positions through continued ‘unity of action’. This sense of unique 
national purpose ... acted as a point of unity, not definable in rational terms, at a time when 
intellectual differences would suggest on paper complete disintegration. 


Likewise Burns (1999a) demonstrates that the revival of diocesan structures 
such as chapters for rural deaneries and diocesan assemblies acted as an 
antidote to party division. Cross-fertilizations and collaborations, even 
rapprochement, have been frequent within Anglicanism. Commentators 
would be foolish, therefore, to focus upon Anglican polarities, even though 
these make dramatic stories which sell newspapers. 

A related pitfall is that of imposing anachronistic churchmanship 
categories upon the historical record. Party terminology is a fast-moving 
and ever-changing terrain. For example, Raymond Chapman (1970: 280-9) 
and Peter Nockles (1994: 25—43) have navigated the shifting sands of terms 
like ‘high church’, ‘low church’, ‘orthodox’, ‘Tractarian’, ‘evangelical’, and 
‘anglo-catholic’, showing that each has had multiple definitions which often 
overlapped with one another. Some authors invented hybrid labels, like 
‘evangelical high church’, coined in 1840 by Henry Christmas for those 
who loved both ‘evangelical truth and apostolic discipline’, though they 
were difficult to distinguish either from ‘high churchmen’ who opposed the 
Tracts for the Times or from ‘evangelicals’ who held a high doctrine of the 
national church (Toon 1979: 41-3; Nockles 1994: 284-6). The fluidity of 
party nomenclature presented as many difficulties to participants as it does 
to later interpreters. For example, Lord Shaftesbury, the Anglican 
philanthropist, observed towards the end of his life: ‘I know what 
constituted an Evangelical in former times; I have no clear notion what 
constitutes one now’ (Hodder 1886, 3: 451). Likewise Richard Whately in 
his Bampton Lectures of 1822 on The Use and Abuse of Party-Feeling in 
Matters of Religion warned that ambiguous language and 


misunderstandings about terminology often led to assumed division 
between parties where in reality there was none. Even the word ‘Anglican’, 
now so innocuous, once had party connotations, referring to the heirs of the 
Caroline Divines (Wright 1998; Avis 2007: 19-20). An Oxford Handbook of 
Anglican Studies would have been understood in a previous generation to 
be a partisan volume, representing just one small faction within the Church 
of England. 


CHURCH PARTY AS SIMPLISTIC STEREOTYPE 


Trying to place Anglicans into neat theological categories is, as the saying 
goes, like trying to nail jelly to a tree. Attempts to determine party 
affiliations are often riddled with inconsistencies. This is partly because, as 
Knight (1995: 210) rightly warns, real people transcend stereotypes: ‘it may 
be a flawed notion to suppose that churchmanship can be labelled and 
pinned down by an historian. The reality of human experience is more 
complicated.’ Here is a second intractable problem which lies at the heart of 
all ‘church party’ literature. 

One response to the difficulty is to develop a more elaborate model of 
church party which reflects human idiosyncrasy—as if theological views, 
like the weather, can be accurately mapped provided the mathematics is 
sufficiently complex. Conybeare, for example, acknowledged that his 
categories were too simplistic. Therefore in his Edinburgh Review article he 
separated ‘high church’ into ‘Anglican’, ‘Tractarian’, and ‘high and dry’; 
and ‘low church’ into ‘evangelical’, ‘recordite’, and ‘low and slow’. These 
subdivisions, he innocently concluded, ‘though popularly confounded with 
each other, differ amongst themselves, as much as the delirium of fever or 
the torpor of old age differs from the calm circulation of health’ (Burns 
1999b: 259). Others have taken this process to ridiculous lengths. One 
writer in 1844 attempted to categorize the principal clergymen of London 
by inventing numerous labels, including ‘as near romanism as possible’, 
‘decided Tractarians’, ‘strong Tractarians’, ‘Tractarians’, ‘a leaning towards 
the Tractarian party’, various types of ‘moderates’, ‘evangelicals’, ‘strong 
evangelicals’, ‘very decided evangelicals’, ‘very low church’, ‘decidedly 
low church’, ‘extremely low church’, and ‘on the verge of dissent’ 


(Bodleian Library, Oxford MS Add. c. 290, fos 4—5). Fourteen years later 
the English Churchman (26 August 1858) distinguished between twelve 
categories of ‘romanists’, ‘romanizers’, “semi-romanizers’, ‘consistent 
Anglicans’, ‘wavering Anglicans’, ‘old fashioned high churchmen’, 
‘neutrals’, ‘broad churchmen’, ‘tolerant evangelicals’, ‘intolerant 
evangelicals’, “‘semi-dissenters’, and ‘rationalists or latitudinarians’. By the 
early twentieth century Ronald Knox (1918: 25-6) could declare: ‘I 
suppose nobody is now so old-fashioned as to think of the Church of 
England as divisible into three parties—High, Low, and Broad. It was never 
true, and what meaning it ever had has long since disappeared.’ 
Nevertheless, instead of abandoning the project as fruitless, he proclaimed 
that there were nine Anglican parties, called ‘active protestants’, 
‘evangelicals’, ‘neo-evangelicals’, ‘evangelical liberals’, ‘high church 
liberals’, ‘high churchmen’, ‘anglo-catholics’, ‘ultramarines’ (a play on 
ultramontanes), and ‘the rest’. Many other commentators have tried a 
similar experiment, without success. Evangelical Anglicans, for example, 
have been subdivided into ‘traditional’, ‘protestant’, ‘evangelistic’, ‘liberal’ 
(Dewick 1915), or ‘pietist’, ‘parochial’, ‘puritan’, ‘protestant’, ‘powers- 
that-be’ (Saward 1987: 68-72), or ‘conservative’, ‘charismatic’, ‘open’ 
(Kings 2003), but this approach raises more questions than it answers (see 
Atherstone and Maiden 2014). 

Even if a sensible model could be developed, with agreed criteria and 
watertight definitions of party terminology, many individuals remain 
impossible to categorize. As Burns observes (1999b: 229), no one with 
more than a passing interest in the history of Anglicanism can survive long 
without encountering numerous people ‘who, chameleon-like, appear in 
different colours according to the occasion’. They cannot be confined by 
party labels. This point is frequently reiterated by church historians. 
Concerning the eighteenth century, Gibson (2001: 2) argues that ‘high 
church’ and ‘low church’ were not exclusive categories, but rather “blurred 
and broad streams within Anglicanism that often merged, overlapped and 
coincided’. Likewise Walsh and Taylor (1993: 52), and their collaborators, 
demonstrate that ‘those who appear to stand for highly distinctive styles of 
churchmanship often show cross-bench attachments which make it difficult 
to label them as partisans’. A similar pattern is seen in the nineteenth 
century. In his study of radical evangelicalism in the pre-Tractarian church, 
Timothy Stunt (2000: 183-4) notes, ‘Party labels and loyalties were far 


from precise ... the wings of Anglicanism were by no means mutually 
exclusive.’ Peter Marsh (1969: 11), surveying A. C. Tait’s archiepiscopate 
of the 1870s, writes: 


In both Church and State, mid-Victorian individualism played havoc with party lines. ... Again 
and again a clergyman whose party leanings were otherwise clear would agree with his 
enemies against his friends on a particular issue as proof of his impartiality ... Party tags could 
never denote anything more precise than schools of thought or than generalizations riddled 
with exceptions. 


For example, ecclesiastical organizations, campaigns, and petitions have 
often drawn together Anglicans of disparate opinions, and are no sure 
indicator of party affiliation. These temporary alliances can be surprising 
and unpredictable. Membership of a particular group, or subscription to a 
particular cause, is little help in theological categorization. Roger Martin 
(1983: 89-90) and Mark Smith (1994: 86, 276-8) have shown that it was 
not uncommon for non-evangelicals to support supposedly ‘evangelical’ 
societies such as the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Church Pastoral Aid Society. Conybeare 
concluded after his extensive study in the 1850s that ‘it is impossible to find 
any society supported by only a single party’ (Burns 1999b: 354-5). The 
same is true within contemporary Anglicanism. One example will suffice: 
thousands of congregations across the Communion have adopted the high- 
profile Alpha course (developed at Holy Trinity, Brompton in London) but 
would nevertheless refuse to be identified as ‘charismatic evangelical’. 

These difficulties are further revealed when individuals deliberately 
reject the labels imposed upon them by others. For instance, how should the 
former Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Carey of Clifton, be categorized? 
He is most often described as an evangelical—perhaps an ‘open 
evangelical’ (Kings 2003: 171) or a ‘charismatic evangelical’ (Guest 2007: 
27). Yet Carey resolutely refused that label, rebuking contemporary 
evangelicalism as ‘too constricting intellectually, too narrow academically 
and too stifling spiritually’ (Carey 1988: 270). Elsewhere he declared: 

no one will ever hear me calling myself an evangelical, and they ought to note that. For me the 


most important thing is being a Christian, then being an Anglican, and those are the two most 
important words in my vocabulary. I don’t box myself in. (Loudon 1994: 253) 


As a nineteenth-century example, consider Charles Golightly of Oxford, 
the notorious theological polemicist and one of the most persistent anti- 
Tractarian campaigners. He is often categorized by historians as an 


‘evangelical’ or a ‘high churchman’, but himself eschewed both titles. He 
declared that he had always thought ‘evangelical’ was ‘a very unfortunate 
designation of a religious body. It has a touch of Pharisaism in it. It is surely 
as indecorous for one party in the Church of England to appropriate to itself 
the name of Evangelical, as for another to lay exclusive claim to the title of 
Catholic.’ Elsewhere he proclaimed that he was ‘neither a High Churchman, 
nor a Low Churchman’, but ‘simply a Protestant, and a true son of the 
Church of England’ (Atherstone 2007: 309-20). 


CHURCH PARTY AS POLEMICAL STRATEGY 


‘Partisanship’ is a term of abuse. It signifies aggression, small-mindedness, 
fixed ideas, and submission to human leaders. In the view of many 
Anglican commentators, to be closely identified with any church party is to 
be guilty of ‘party spirit’, a character trait universally disparaged. For 
example, one distressed archdeacon pleaded with his clergy: 


My friends, if we are ever to have peace in our distracted Church, our first step must be to 
relinquish and set our face against the use of hateful party names. ... Party cries have been the 
bane of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—are they to be the bane of the nineteenth 
also? ... Are we so stupid? Have we learned nothing by experience? Must history ever repeat 
itself to our shame? (Purey-Cust 1879: 37-9) 


Likewise Charles Simeon (minister of Holy Trinity, Cambridge), the doyen 
of evangelical Anglicans, believed that ‘There is not any thing more 
injurious to the Church of God than a party-spirit’, and urged his listeners to 
‘guard against adopting the Shibboleth of a party, or the dogmas of any 
particular sect’ (Simeon 1833, 16: 56, 109). He distanced himself from the 
theological wrangles between Calvinists and Arminians, rebuking them for 
forcing the Bible to agree with their preset conclusions, and lamented that 
‘men will range themselves under human banners and leaders, and employ 
themselves in converting the Inspired Writers into friends and partisans of 
their peculiar principles’. Elsewhere he declared that nothing ‘under 
heaven’ would ‘be more grateful to him than to see names and parties 
buried in eternal oblivion, and primitive simplicity restored to the Church’ 
(Simeon 1833, 1: xxi, xxiv). Yet a disavowal of partisanship, as the example 
of Simeon makes clear, does not signify the absence of distinctive 


theological convictions. More recently, evangelical Anglicans were 
exhorted by John Stott ‘to be rid of all sinful “party spirit”. “Evangelical” is 
not a party word’ (Church of England Newspaper, 13 January 1967). Nor is 
this disavowal proof of a lack of taste for ecclesiastical polemics. The 
provocative authors of Growing into Union came forward as ‘definitely and 
confessedly Catholics and Evangelicals, even as strong and 
uncompromising men of such persuasions’, and yet also proclaimed that 
they owned ‘no man or party as master’ (Buchanan et al. 1970: 17, 20). 

No one wants to be identified as a partisan. Therefore in Anglican 
polemic, a popular strategy is to claim one’s opponents are members of a 
‘party’, as a way of belittling their views. For example, in the early years of 
the Oxford Movement, the Tractarians were often chastised simply as ‘The 
Party’. In the polarizing dispute over who should succeed John Keble as 
Oxford’s Professor of Poetry, Golightly commented: 


To judge by the newspapers which advocate tractarian views, it might be supposed that Oxford 
is torn to pieces between a high church and a low church party. But alas! sir, the melancholy 
truth is, that we have but one party, of which Dr Pusey is the nominal, Mr Newman the actual 
leader, wearing out the university with systematic and untiring agitation. The body of the 
university act solely on the defensive. (Atherstone 2007: 116) 


This was no even-handed historical analysis of the pattern of 
churchmanship in Oxford in the 1840s, but a deliberate polemical ploy. To 
profess one’s own ‘non-party’ credentials is a common rhetorical device, 
not to be accepted at face value. 

As the nineteenth century progressed, so ecclesiastical parties became 
more widely accepted as an inevitable and permanent aspect of Anglican 
life. Some commentators now began to draw a distinction between ‘party’ 
as morally neutral and ‘party spirit’ as necessarily evil (Howson 1868). For 
instance, a Victorian preacher declared: 


My brethren, I believe that one crying need in our day, is that in a Church, where parties must 
be tolerated, party spirit on all sides should be discouraged and frowned down. Such hateful 
imputations are condemned in politics, why are they tolerated and encouraged in religion, until 
weak men are driven out, and thoughtful men are rendered sick at heart ... (Purey-Cust 1878: 
9) 


W. H. Griffith Thomas (1911: 120) advised his ordinands at Wycliffe Hall, 
Oxford, in the early twentieth century: ‘The so-called “non-party” 


Churchman is as a rule either a molluscous individual of no service to 
himself or to others, or else he turns out to be as definitely a party man as 


anyone else. Party without partizanship should be the motto of all loyal 
Churchmen.’ Another Edwardian clergyman likewise prophesied: ‘The 
Anglican Church of the Future will need to be one in which the party spirit 
is dead. The parties themselves may still remain, more perhaps as schools 
of thought than organized sections. But the old partisan attitude and spirit 
will be dead’ (Herklots 1913: 193). Others welcomed informal party 
groupings, while chastising formally constituted party organizations. For 
example, reviewing a clash between the English Church Union and the 
Church Association, the Guardian (24 December 1878) proclaimed: 
‘Parties in the Church there always have been. Organisations for party 
purposes exclusively, and for party warfare, are an unhappy and disastrous 
novelty of these days of ours.’ Parties were urged to live in peace and to 
pull together against the common and much greater threats of infidelity and 
immorality, instead of wasting time on internal squabbles and the finer 
points of doctrine or ritual. 

It was widely held that those in positions of authority or responsibility 
within the church should be seen to represent the whole breadth of 
Anglicanism, and not just one subsection of it. Bishops, in particular, must 
be able to ‘moderate between parties without declaring themselves for 
either’ (Hook 1841: 13). Therefore a popular polemical strategy was to 
portray an enemy bishop as a ‘party man’, biased towards one small group 
within his diocese. To protect their reputations, bishops had to be 
circumspect about the platforms from which they spoke, the journals for 
which they wrote, and the campaigns which they patronized. Often 
elevation to the episcopal bench necessitated cutting previous links. For 
example, Ryle resigned from the Church Association on his appointment as 
the first Bishop of Liverpool in 1880, in a vain attempt to restore his all- 
party credentials (Toon and Smout 1976: 67). Nevertheless, episcopal 
attempts to balance competing demands often led to criticisms of 
compromise. Owen Chadwick’s conclusion on Samuel Wilberforce is an 
accurate summary of the dilemma faced by many Anglican bishops: ‘In an 
age of parties he disliked the partisan: and his belief that the Church of 
England was comprehensive sometimes led partisans to accuse him of 
double-facing’ (Chadwick 1954: 10). Wilberforce’s declared aim was to act 
‘with entire fairness ... to good and holy men on both sides’ (Impartial 
Account, 1859: 32) and he asserted: ‘I could not have endured to have been 
the bishop of a party when God’s providence had called me to be the bishop 


of a diocese’ (Wilberforce 1869: 25). Similarly, theological colleges or 
seminaries, charged with the responsibility of training well-rounded 
Anglican ministers, were expected to remain independent of church parties. 
One of the most effective ways to damage the reputation of a college was to 
accuse it of narrow partisanship (Atherstone 2004a, 2004b). 

Historical writing on Anglican theological identities is no less 
problematic, because it too is inherently polemical. It is difficult, as David 
Bebbington warns in his studies of evangelicalism, for contemporary 
authors not to be ‘ensnared’ and sucked into old battles over definitions and 
boundaries (Bebbington 1989: 2). Who are the ‘true’ evangelicals? Who are 
the ‘authentic’ Anglicans? Commentators automatically enter the very 
realms of party polemic that they are attempting to analyse, and it is 
therefore difficult to detach party ascriptions from the writer’s own 
perspective and bias. As Burns notes, Victorian accounts of church party 
were ‘no dispassionate sociological exercise’ but rather ‘written with 
polemical intent from within the party traditions themselves’(Burns 1999b: 
217-18). Conybeare’s influential Edinburgh Review article, which made 
such a lasting impact on subsequent accounts of Anglican churchmanship, 
is a typical example of ‘a polemical intervention in a debate about the future 
of English christianity’ (Burns 1999b: 251). Likewise the Tractarians and 
their historians were guilty of deliberately twisting the nomenclature of 
Anglican parties by distorting the pre-existing spectrum and 
misappropriating ‘high church’ as a self-descriptor. It was they who drove a 
wedge between ‘protestant’ and ‘catholic’, and first elided ‘evangelical’ 
with ‘low church’ as an explicit censure of their opponents’ ecclesiology. 
There will always be a market for books on Anglicanism written from the 
slant of a particular party tradition, but they necessarily warp 
understandings of the movement’s origins and contemporary character. 
Even those who disavow the style of the older hagiographical school and 
profess even-handedness, cannot escape their inherent bias towards their 
heroes. Perhaps the most dangerous, because the most misleading, are the 
party polemics masquerading as impartial analysis. 

One of the most popular strategies when describing Anglican identities is 
for controversialists to claim the theological middle ground for themselves. 
There is a long tradition of writers placing their opponents on the fringes of 
a movement and themselves at the centre. Conybeare wrote from the 
perspective of a liberal Anglican in the mould of Thomas Arnold, so 


positioned the broad church between the two ‘extremes’ of high church and 
low church. Many have followed his lead, referring to Anglicanism’s two 
‘wings’ (evangelical and anglo-catholic) while they themselves represent 
‘middle Anglicanism’ or ‘central churchmanship’. Yet this is a warped 
presentation (adopted, for instance, by the official Church of England 
questionnaire with which this chapter began). Its implication, intentional or 
otherwise, is to marginalize evangelicals and anglo-catholics, hinting that 
they belong at the periphery of the church. In the 1910s Bishop Thompson 
of Sodor and Man recommended that evangelicals take the initiative and 
rebrand themselves as ‘central churchmen’ because they were theological 
moderates occupying the middle ground in the Church of England 
(Thompson 1911). When conservative evangelical Daniel Bartlett of the 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society was asked by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury what it felt like to be ‘right out there, on the extreme end’, he is 
said to have retorted with a smile, ‘No, Your Grace, not at the extreme. I’m 
right at the heart, the very centre, of Christianity’ (Saward 1987: 91). A 
similar ecclesiological agenda is revealed by the name Anglican 
Mainstream, founded in 2003 during the furore surrounding bishops in 
same-sex partnerships and one of the driving forces behind the Global 
Anglican Futures Conferences (GAFCONs) of 2008 and 2013. It is an 
explicit attempt to claim Anglicanism’s middle ground. Some commentators 
go further, putting their opponents not just at the extremes of the Anglican 
movement, but beyond the boundaries altogether. 


CONCLUSION 


The flourishing literature on Anglican identities and parties, much written 
by popular commentators and critics, has an almost limitless capacity to 
mislead. It is a minefield into which only the cunning strategist or the 
innocent fool treads without extreme caution. The dangers outlined in this 
chapter are difficult to avoid. Therefore those who would offer an accurate 
and fair description of Anglicanism’s origins and contemporary character 
would be wise to throw off this obsession with party affiliations. What 
would Anglican identity look like if these preconceptions and prejudices, 
many derived from W. J. Conybeare, were finally abandoned? Nevertheless 


the subject will continue to fascinate and infuriate. The growth of interest in 
historiographical traditions, and Anglicanism’s insatiable appetite for self- 
definition, both guarantee that the ‘church party’ debate will run and run. 
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CHAPTER 6 


MARK D. CHAPMAN 


ON 25 September 1835 George Washington Doane (1799-1859), Bishop of 
New Jersey, preached a sermon entitled ‘The Missionary Bishop’ at the 
consecration of Jackson Kemper, Rector of St Paul’s Church, Norwalk, 
Connecticut, as bishop for the frontier areas of Missouri and Indiana. This 
was an area where there were effectively no Episcopal churches (Doane 
1860, 2: 399-425). His point was simple: the bishop, modelling his ministry 
on Jesus Christ and St Paul, was commissioned to be a missionary and to 
plant new churches in their apostolic purity and with a full sacramental life. 
Where there was no church, as was the case with the expanding western 
frontier of the United States—or at least where the Episcopal Church had 
not kept pace with other denominations in the westward expansion of the 
United States—then what was necessary was to send a bishop to establish a 
church in continuity with that of the apostles: bishops were necessary for 
the church to be a true church (Wilberforce 1844: 371-7; Stowe 1935: 163; 
see also Caswell 1839). 

The theme of this sermon and the experience of the first missionary 
bishops amounted to a turning point in Anglican history, as Cnattingius 
notes: ‘the period 1840-50 was thus of epoch-making importance in the 
evolution of Anglicanism into a World Church’ (1952: 198—203). As this 
chapter will show, the American church, which was inspired by a model of 
bishops rooted in its own traditions of ‘primitive’ episcopacy (Doll 2000), 
was to chime in with the elevation of the apostolical succession of the 
Tractarians, but also with the climate of imperialism which sought to plant 
Anglican churches throughout the British Empire, and even beyond the 
realms of the British Crown: ‘the programme adopted by the American 
daughter Church undoubtedly helped inspire both the movement of the 


1840s in general, and the idea of sending out missionary bishops in 
particular’ (Cnattingius 1952: 203, 204; see also Yates 1978: 99-109). As I 
will suggest in this chapter, a ‘primitive’ missionary episcopate, which was 
to some degree a cypher for a non-established, ‘free’ form of Anglicanism, 
was at the same time a somewhat ambiguous backdrop to the wider 
imperial project (Stanley 1990; Porter 2004). 


THE MISSIONARY BISHOP IN AMERICA 


The year before preaching his sermon on the missionary bishop, Bishop 
Doane had made a similar point in his sermon at the consecration of James 
Hervey Otey, first Bishop of Tennessee in 1834 (Doane 1860, 2: 484-514). 
Taking as his text II Timothy 4:1—5, he emphasized the continuity of ‘the 
office which Timothy, by the laying on Paul’s hands, held and exercised, 
[and which] is transmitted, in an unbroken line, entire and perfect, to our 
time’. He went on to emphasize that the consecration of the new bishop 
‘identifies, in apostolic order, as well as in evangelical truth, the Church in 
Ephesus with the Church in Tennessee’ (Doane 1860, 2: 487). Drawing on 
the definition of bishops given by the seventeenth-century Bishop of Exeter 
Joseph Hall, Doane pointed to episcopacy as ‘an eminent order of sacred 
function, appointed by the Holy Ghost, in the evangelical Church, for the 
governing and overseeing thereof; and, for that purpose, besides the 
administration of the word and sacraments, endured with power of 
imposition of hands, and perpetuity of jurisdiction’ (Doane 1860, 2: 489). In 
short, he concluded, the bishop was an ‘evangelist, ... Apostle, a 
missionary, the missionary ... of his diocese ... The Church is in the 
Bishop’ (Doane 1860, 2: 510) and ‘he is its chief missionary’ (Doane 1860, 
2: 504; see Armentrout 1984: 39). 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of America had been expanding rapidly 
through the early part of the nineteenth century, but before the General 
Convention of 1835 it had been necessary for there to be six priests in 
charge of parishes before a bishop could be nominated and elected. The 
Canon for Missionary Bishops which received its sanction on 1 September 
1835, however, allowed for a bishop to go out to ordain new clergy and 
establish new congregations without the need for pre-existing 


congregations: ‘the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies may, from time to 
time, on nomination of the House of Bishops, elect a suitable person or 
persons to be a Bishop or Bishops of this Church, to exercise Episcopal 
functions in States and Territories not organized as dioceses’ (Stowe 1935: 
171). The intentions were far-reaching: the Missionary Constitution which 
had been introduced in Article X declared the whole world to be ‘the 
missionary field’. It ‘is always to be regarded as one, THE WORLD—the 
terms domestic and foreign being understood as terms of locality adopted 
for convenience. Domestic missions are those which are established within, 
and foreign missions are those that are established without, the territory of 
the United States’ (Proceedings 1835: 13). The earlier division between 
domestic and foreign missions introduced in 1821 remained, but the goal 
was the expansion of the church throughout the whole world, key to which 
was the sending of the bishop (Douglas 1996). 

At the Convention, Doane spoke of the task of the two new bishops who 
were to be consecrated for the frontier: ‘Two over-shepherds were to be sent 
out, the messengers of the Church, to gather and to feed, under the direction 
of the House of Bishops, the scattered sheep that wander, with no man to 
care for their souls, through all the wide and distant West’ (in Stowe 1935: 
178-9). The two men elected in 1835 were Francis Lister Hawks as bishop 
for the new territories to the south-west and Jackson Kemper, bishop for the 
north-western frontier. In his acceptance letter to Bishop Doane in 
September 1835, Kemper clearly rose to the challenge: ‘It now remains for 
the Church, in her Missionary character, to commission me, instruct me and 
send me forth’ (in Hardy 1935: 225). His time as a bishop was immensely 
busy: once the original missionary territories had been established as 
dioceses he moved further west into Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska 
(Chorley 1948: 3—17). 

After Hawks declined the offer of the south-western bishopric, however, 
Leonidas Polk, who ended his life as stmultaneously a Confederate general 
and Bishop of Tennessee, was elected as a replacement, becoming the 
second missionary bishop in 1838. At Polk’s consecration Bishop Charles 
McIlvaine of Ohio noted that the office of bishop was one of ‘general 
supervision’ which ‘embraced essentially the authority to preach the gospel; 
to administer the sacraments of the church; to preside over its government, 
[and] to ordain helpers and successors’. The bishop, like Timothy, was to 
‘endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ’? (McIlvaine 1838 in 


Robins 2006: 51). In his first missionary journey as a bishop, which lasted 
five months, Polk travelled over 5,000 miles, preached forty-four sermons, 
baptized fourteen people, confirmed forty-one, and consecrated one church 
(Robins 2006: 53). Such a tough schedule, Polk wrote to McIlvaine in 1840, 
meant that it was better for the missionary bishop not to have a family: ‘He 
should be literally married to the church.’ Quoting a Roman Catholic 
bishop, Polk continued: ‘St. Paul [would] have cut a fine figure, while 
visiting the churches of Asia, with a wife and seven screaming children 
following in his train!’ (cited in Robins 2006: 54). 

The new missionary episcopate placed tough demands on its 
officeholders: their task carried with it a sense of urgency and an apostolic 
mandate. Unlike the few Church of England bishops consecrated to serve 
overseas who were still tied into the establishment, the model of the 
primitive episcopate was free from all links to the state. Indeed, American 
missionary bishops, in both the domestic and foreign fields, were not 
hampered by the problems of politics and jurisdiction (or even diocesan 
administration) (Bosher 1962). Although more settled areas where there 
were already large numbers of churches and Christians would require a 
different form of episcopate, the missionary bishop was to venture into 
unknown and possibly hostile territory for the sake of the gospel. Thus, in 
his sermon at the consecration of Kemper, Doane claimed that the 
episcopate was always relative to the particular state of the church: ‘In 
places where the Church has long been settled’, Doane noted, ‘there will be 
a settled ministry. The people will supply themselves, or be supplied, 
through means which are substantially their own, with the word and 
ordinances of God—in other terms, they have diocesan Episcopacy and a 
parochial Clergy’ (Doane 1860, 2: 401). However, it was quite different in 
the mission field: ‘In places where the Church has not been introduced, or 
has but partial and precarious lodgment, it, of course, cannot be so ... If 
they have Bishops to oversee the flock, to lay hands upon them “after the 
example of the holy Apostles,” “to ordain elders in every city, and set in 
order the things which are wanting,” they must be Missionary Bishops’ 
(Doane 1860, 2: 401-2). 

They would be required to work to establish the church using whatever 
means they had at their disposal, and could take nothing for granted. They 
would be paving the way for what would follow, ‘going before, to organize 
the Church, not waiting till the Church has partially been organized’ (Doane 


1860, 2: 402). The bishop was to be ‘a leader, not a follower ... sent by the 
Church, even as the Church is sent by Christ’ (Doane 1860, 2: 403). 
According to Doane, there was clear precedent for this model in the early 
church, which had so frequently placed bishops in the vanguard of mission, 
and who sometimes went on to gain the martyr’s crown of glory: indeed, 
this was how the gospel was originally spread to Britain in its earliest days. 
But this model still remained relevant throughout the world in a period of 
unprecedented change and colonial expansion. 

The time was ripe for the gospel to spread in Asia, where ‘ancient 
superstitions seem worn out and tottering to their fall’, and ‘even in Africa, 
which, for so many centuries, has lain, in awful silence, like some old 
forgotten grave, grown over with long grass and weeds’ (Doane 1860, 2: 
406). Doane cites Thomas Middleton, first Bishop of Calcutta (1769—1822): 
‘ “I told them,” said Bishop Middleton, in his first sermon in Calcutta, “that 
I came to India, as Titus went to Crete, to set in order the things that are 
wanting,” and that in the primitive ages, “Episcopacy was at once the bond 
of unity and the safeguard of truth’.’ (Doane 1860, 2: 405). The apostolic 
inheritance was thus central to the task of the bishop on the other side of the 
world; but at the same time the missionary imperative was equally strong 
far closer to home. Doane thus observed that ‘through the regions of our 
own unbounded West see how the stream of life sets onward’ (Doane 1860, 
2: 406). But he also noted competition with other missionary churches: ‘the 
Church of Rome has marked that region for her own, and with what 
steadiness of purpose she pursues her aim’ (Doane 1860, 2: 407). 

Although other denominations had had a degree of success at the frontier, 
he noted their lack of structure and organization, and, besides, without 
episcopacy, they could not guarantee that they were holding fast to the 
truths committed to the saints and would be liable to move off in all sorts of 
unwelcome directions. To prevent such splits and deviations from the 
gospel, Christians required a ‘principle of union’, which meant that they 
should turn to the Episcopal Church: ‘They acknowledge the existence, in 
our institutions, of that tendency to fixed and certain centres, of those 
principles of unity, subordination and stability, which tend so powerfully to 
self-preservation, while they are so entirely indispensable to vigorous and 
enduring influence with others’ (Doane 1860, 2: 407). ‘The identity of the 
one, holy, apostolic Church’, he went on, ‘is and will ever be established, 
not only by the verifiable succession of its orders and sacraments, but by its 


effective and unquestionable agency as ... God’s minister on earth of peace 
and good will to man: the very purpose for which apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, teachers—in a word, the whole structure of the Church 
was given’ (Doane 1860, 2: 410). The church consequently came with 
ready-made structures which had simply to be planted in the soil of the 
mission field. 

Since it was bishops who were the essence of the church, it was they who 
needed to go out ahead in order to grow a flock and to give to them the 
fulness of the church. In short, Doane concluded: 


Without Bishops, as successors of the Apostles, there is no warrant, and for fifteen hundred 
years from Christ there was no precedent, for the establishment or the extension of the Church. 
... Send out, to preach the Gospel, and to build the Church,—to every portion of your own 
broad land, to every stronghold of the Prince of hell, to every den and nook and lurking place 
of heathendom, a Missionary Bishop! (Doane 1860, 2: 413) 


Following the pattern of Christ, the duty of the missionary bishop was ‘to 
spread abroad his everlasting Gospel’. And in the American West, ‘the vast 
and distant and unsettled West,’ there were ‘great multitudes that fainted 
with the burden of the weary way’. It was ‘the first fruit of the Saviour’s 
answer to his Church’s agonizing prayer for her lost sheep in the vast West’ 
that God had granted ‘her first ... her only, Missionary Bishop’ (Doane 
1860, 2: 414). 


THE RECEPTION IN ENGLAND 


The idea of a missionary bishop quickly spread beyond the confines of the 
American church. The Episcopal Church was itself becoming far more 
conscious of its connections with the Anglican churches of the British Isles 
and was seeking a normalization of relations, which had been complex 
following the jettisoning of the British Crown at the Revolution. There were 
frequent exchanges between Church of England and American clergy that 
served to highlight the anomalies, which meant that American clergy were 
usually treated as laymen when they visited England. It is reported that 
when Bishop J. H. Hobart visited Italy in 1825 he found the pope to be 
‘more tolerant than the English Church, since though forbidden to preach in 
England he could do so in Rome’ (Dix 1905: 373). By the 1830s, however, 


many in the Church of England had begun to regard the American church as 
truer to the apostolic ideal as it was free from the shackles of the state. 

A number of important works appeared on the history of the American 
church. These included John McVicar’s biography of Bishop Hobart which 
was published in Oxford in 1838 with a long preface by Walter Farquhar 
Hook (1798—1875), vicar of Leeds. Hook, who was a friend of a number of 
American churchmen, noted that ‘The English Churchman who regards the 
Church as a religious Society instituted by our blessed Saviour, and handed 
down to us by the apostolical succession, rejoices to see the principles of 
the Church fairly carried out under circumstances most unfavourable; but 
he sympathizes with his North American brethren: and regards the 
American church with feelings of parental affection: but he looks upon her 
as “a lily among thorns”’ (McVicar 1838: iv). Drawing on the New 
Testament as the pattern for the contemporary church, Hook’s preface 
emphasizes the missionary character of the Christian ministry (McVicar 
1838: viii). He concludes: 


If Missionary Societies, acting on primitive principles, instead of assuming a kind of episcopal 
authority, and sending out clergy to act in subordination, not to their Bishop, but to Committees 
at home, would enable the English Prelates to send out Missionary Bishops to foreign parts, 
who might create a Church around them, Missionary labours would doubtless be attended with 
primitive success. (McVicar 1838: xxvi) 


As early as 1823, while still a curate, Hook had written to his father: ‘Few 
people, I flatter myself, in England are better acquainted than I am with the 
history of the Apostolic Church in America.’ He had discussed ‘High- 
Churchery’ with Thomas Rennell, dean of Winchester, who was ‘quite as 
delighted with the Apostolic Church in America as I am. I am more 
particularly interested in the subject, as it will cause Episcopacy to be better 
understood in England by the generality of persons’ (Stephens 1881: 73). As 
vicar of Leeds, Hook invited Bishop Doane to preach at the consecration of 
the new church in 1841. This was made possible by an Act of Parliament of 
1840 (3 & 4 Vict. c. 33) which allowed for American (and Scottish) clergy 
to officiate in England under strict conditions. 

At much the same time, Samuel Wilberforce (1805-73) was beginning 
work on his lengthy history of the American church. In 1837 he wrote to 
John Henry Newman about the importance of bishops as missionaries. 
Newman replied on 12 May, noting that: 


Doubtless the only right way of missionary-izing is by bishops, and the agitation of the 
question must do good. Perhaps you are hardly called upon even to say how it is to be done in 
the case of a given society, as the Ch[urch] Miss[ionary]—1t being at once a sufficient object at 
first to make out the duty, and, when it is made out, to fulfil it being other persons’ concern 
quite as much as yours. If you prove your point, others are bound to co-operate with you in 
acting upon it. At the same time, of course, it would soften opposition to show that the thing 
was not only right, but practicable. (Ashwell 1880, 1: 109; Newman 1837-38, 6: 68) 


Although Newman noted the legal problems in consecrating bishops for 
territories outside the jurisdiction of the Crown and beyond the 
metropolitan authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury, he was very 
sympathetic to the idea of missionary bishops: ‘I am exceedingly glad you 
are stirring the question, and think it a very happy thought. The very stirring 
it will be of great use. Any definite questions you send me I will answer if I 
can; but I suspect you will want an ecclesiastical lawyer’ (Ashwell 1880, 1: 
110; Newman 1837-38, 6: 69). In his history of the American church, 
which was published in 1844 shortly before his appointment as Bishop of 
Oxford, Wilberforce energetically pursued the idea of a missionary bishop 
on apostolic lines as the American church’s key contribution to the future of 
Anglicanism (Wilberforce 1844: 371-7). 

There were, of course, those for whom the planting of the church through 
the bishop presented challenges. Although it would be wrong to 
overemphasize the differences, it was nevertheless true that the Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) under its energetic leader, Henry Venn, had a 
very different vision of the church, which was also regarded as based on 
New Testament lines. Bishops were to follow the missions once they had 
become self-governing and self-supporting. The key aspect in such an 
understanding was the concept of the ‘euthanasia of the mission and the 
establishment of a Native Church under a Native Episcopate’ (in Yates 
1978: 107; see also Williams 1990; Hanciles 2002). Henry Stowell, for 
instance, commented on the appointment of Bishop G. A. Selwyn to New 
Zealand, which he supported but which he saw as the logical outcome of 
the church which had been established over a number of years: 


The apostles did not, in the outset, map out the Heathen World into skeleton dioceses and plant 
a bishop at Crete, at Ephesus, at Antioch—no, but they themselves, first of all, went 
everywhere preaching the word ... then multitudes had been gathered from among the 
Heathen, then pastors had been set over the infant churches ... and when these pastors 
themselves needed chief shepherds, then at length, when a fixed episcopacy was required and 
when the Apostles, hitherto itinerating Bishops of the Universal Church, were about to enter 
into their rest, they instituted and added Diocesan Episcopacy, to consolidate, perpetuate and 
govern the Church ... as the result of our labours, a Bishop has been consecrated to the fair 


Western See. [Episcopacy] ought not to anticipate but to follow evangelisation ... it is when a 
country has been evangelised that the episcopate comes in, to crown and consummate the 
work. (in Yates 2004: 55) 


There was evident suspicion among the evangelical CMS of losing control 
of missionaries, but sometimes even the CMS was sympathetic to the cause 
of missionary bishops, as when Samuel Crowther was consecrated as the 
first black bishop in the Anglican Communion in 1864: Crowther was sent 
as a missionary bishop to a part of the Niger where there were no missions 
and where there was no call on his episcopal offices (Ajahi 1965: 185; Yates 
1978). 

Newman’s sympathy with the idea of a missionary bishop is hardly 
surprising. The ideals of the Oxford Movement with their strong emphasis 
on the ‘apostolical succession’ were reflected in their calls for a simple— 
and non-political—episcopate. For the Tractarians, there was a clear link 
between the calling of the apostle in the early church and the missionary in 
the present day. As early as Tract 20 of December 1833, Newman had 
written about the importance of the visible church as a living witness to the 
providence of God throughout the world. Christ himself set ‘up a Visible 
Church ... to witness for Him, to be a matter of fact, ... that there were men 
who considered themselves bound to live as His servants’ (1839, Tract 20: 
2). He went on: 


What two persons see, cannot be an ideal apparition. Men are governed by such facts, much 
more than by argumentative proof. These act upon the imagination. ... We see from time to 
time the operation of this principle of our nature in political matters. Our American colonies 
revolt; France feels the sympathy of the event, and is revolutionized. Again, in the same 
colonies, the Episcopal Church flourishes; we Churchmen at home hail it as an omen of the 
Church’s permanence among ourselves. (1839, Tract 20: 2) 


Episcopal churches were a sign of the providence of God: 


Thus in every quarter of the world, from North America, to New South Wales, a Zoar has been 
provided for those who would fain escape Sodom, yet dread to be without shelter. I hail it as an 
omen amid our present perils, that our Church will not be destroyed. He hath been mindful of 
us; He will bless us. He has wonderfully preserved our Church as a true branch of the Church 
Universal, yet withal preserved it free from doctrinal error. It is Catholic and Apostolic, yet not 
Papistical. (1839, Tract 20: 3) 


Newman continued to focus on the idea of primitive episcopacy, making the 
point in Tract 33, which bore the title ‘Primitive Episcopacy’, that early 
missionary work was done by sending ‘a Pastor, i.e. (generally) a Bishop’ to 
some city and ‘then to wait’ until a church grew up around him (1839, Tract 


33: 1). Newman’s friend and fellow Tractarian, Hurrell Froude, was equally 
clear about the importance of bishops as missionaries. In May 1834 he 
wrote that ‘in primitive times the missionaries were bishops and that their 
object was to educate a native clergy’ (Froude 1838, 1: 365). 

Henry Caswell’s somewhat idiosyncratic mixture of history and 
travelogue, America and the American Church (Caswell 1839) was 
particularly important in making what he called ‘the vital energy of the 
Episcopal system, and the real benefits of an adherence to its essential 
principles’ of the American church more widely known in England (Caswell 
1839: 3). Newman’s lengthy review article of a number of recent books on 
the American church, including Caswell’s, for the British Critic (Newman 
1839: 281-343), while not uncritical, presents a positive view of the 
American church as having reached a state of maturity and a degree of 
freedom unknown in England. It was, he suggested, ‘our pride as well as 
our consolation’ (Newman 1839: 284). Unlike the Church of England which 
remained tied to the state, she was ‘freer than we are; she has but to will, 
and she can do’. This presented an omen of the true catholicity of the 
Anglican churches. He concluded: ‘Let her be, as it were, our shadow 
before us; the prophecy and the omen, the mysterious token and the 
anticipated fulfilment of those Catholic principles which lie within us more 
or less latent, waiting for the destined hour of their development’ (Newman 
1839: 340). 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The American example of missionary bishops and the Tractarian and high 
church sympathy for the idea led to a series of projects to develop the idea 
into a new model for the colonial episcopate. Charles Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, was instrumental in ensuring that the idea of missionary bishops 
found an audience in England, but also in creating endowments to support 
the supply of suitable men to plant new churches. His public letter of 1840 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury in support of colonial bishoprics sought to 
reorientate missionary work towards the primacy of the bishop (Strong 
2007: 198—221). Whereas earlier individual missionaries had established 


churches and only later been given episcopal oversight, the demands of 
colonialism meant that things had to change: 


take care to let every new colony enjoy that blessing from the very first. Let every band of 
settlers which goes forth from Christian England, with authority to occupy a distinct territory, 
and to form a separate community, take with it not only its civil rulers and functionaries, but its 
Bishop and clergy. (Blomfield 1840: 683) 


Missionary bishops were an integral part of colonial expansion and 
contributed to the growth of British civilization. 


If we desire the good to be complete, permanent, and growing with the Church’s growth, we 
must plant the Church amongst them in all its integrity. Each colony must have, not only its 
parochial, or district pastors, but its chief pastor, to watch over, and guide, and direct the 
whole. An episcopal Church without a bishop, is a contradiction in terms. (Blomfield 1840: 
682) 


For the church to be fully the church it required a bishop at its head, a point 
that was made again by Samuel Wilberforce in a missionary sermon 
preached on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) in 1851. Connecting 
imperialism with episcopacy, he spoke of the ‘direct replenishment’ of the 
earth, which required planting the church ‘in the integrity of its constitution, 
with its own prescribed instruments for its reproduction and increase from 
the new stock’, that is, the episcopate (Wilberforce 1852: 17—19; Strong 
2011: 193). 

Episcopacy, then, accompanied imperial expansion. At the meeting held 
to establish the Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund (CBF) in 1841, Blomfield was 
clear that ‘the reformed Church of a country entrusted by Divine 
Providence with an empire of unprecedented magnitude, whose commerce 
is extended to the utmost parts of the globe, ... that such a Church must be 
in the highest sense of the term a Missionary Church. It is impossible not to 
acknowledge that the duty of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, of 
planting the standard of the Cross in the dominions of the prince of the 
power of this world, has been entrusted with a supreme degree of 
responsibility to a Church, favoured with such advantages by Him who has 
founded it upon a rock’ (Proceedings 1841: 12). The government passed the 
Colonial Bishops Act (5 Vict. c. 6 in Flindall 1972: 98-100) which 
authorized the consecration of bishops for a foreign country who did not 
need to be subjects of the British Crown nor take the oaths of allegiance or 
supremacy. The English and Irish bishops had made a declaration at 


Lambeth Palace in 1841 to set up bishops in various colonies from New 
Zealand to Ceylon. It was also intended to endow a new bishopric for the 
islands of the Mediterranean, with an episcopal seat at Valetta (Flindall 
1972: 94-8). Another bishopric made possible by the Act was that centred 
on Jerusalem, which was endowed by the king of Prussia and was to be 
shared with the Prussian church, and with the added intention of improving 
relations with the Eastern churches (Flindall 1972: 100-4). 

What all this frenetic activity in the early 1840s demonstrates is that, to 
some extent at least, the political and ecclesiastical establishment had failed 
in what most saw as its duty to plant the Church of England overseas, which 
seemed to be a counterpart to the civilizing duties of the British Empire. 
This meant that it was left to voluntary subscription through the older 
missionary societies such as the CMS and SPG, as well as the highly 
successful CBF which often worked in tandem with the SPG. Lady Angela 
Burdett-Coutts, of the banking family, gave the enormous sum of £35,000 
to establish dioceses in Cape Town and Adelaide, South Australia, and a 
further £50,000 for British Columbia (Orton 1980: 105-8, 185). 

By 1841 G. A. Selwyn had been appointed Bishop of New Zealand. He 
was energetic in his travels, and showed a degree of enthusiasm and activity 
similar to Bishops Kemper and Polk in the early years of their missionary 
experience. Pusey noted this in a letter to Bishop Doane: 


Have your Bishops any communication with our Colonial Bishops? They are nearer to you 
than to us, and it seems to belong to the oneness of the Church, that they should be in some 
sort of intercourse with you. The Bishop of New Zealand is, amid unceasing fatigue, and with 
unwavering energy, carrying out the system of our Church, in a way in which it has not been 
developed yet,—sleeping sometimes in his expeditions on a heather bed, and living on a crust 
of bread perhaps fourteen days old, or fish which may happen to be caught. (Doane 1860, 1: 
260) 


On the other side of the globe, Selwyn was clear that he was part of an 
episcopal movement that was encircling the world. He wrote to Bishop 
Doane on 22 July 1841, expressing his solidarity with his American 
counterpart in the service of a universal and catholic sense of episcopacy: 


To one who is about to go to the part of the globe which is most distant of all from his own 
country, it must be a ground of thankfulness and comfort, to think that by whichever course his 
thoughts wander to his native land, they rest upon successive halting places of Episcopacy, in 
each of which he knows that he may find at all times a brother and a friend. When we shall 
have encircled the globe with our circle of episcopacy, though we may have but little 
intercourse either in person or by letter with our brethren in Christ, we may still strengthen 


ourselves with that inward feeling of communion, by which we are united in one body under 
our Divine Head. (Doane 1868, 1: 264) 


This ‘circle of episcopacy’ formed the basis for the Lambeth Conference 
which was to meet for the first time in 1867, where both missionary bishops 
and settled bishops gathered together. 

Some missionary bishops, however, did not survive to tell their stories of 
hardship. The most famous was the ill-fated Bishop Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie (1825-62) who was consecrated to take the gospel up the 
Zambezi in January 1861 but died of fever a year later. He served the 
Anglo-Catholic Universities’ Mission to Central Africa which had been set 
up in response to Dr Livingstone’s famous call of 1857 and which adopted a 
very high view of the episcopate (Flindall 1972: 155-8; see also Wilson 
1936). As Chadwick notes: ‘The aim of sending the bishop before the flock 
was gathered was to plant “the church in its integrity”, to convert not by the 
distribution of a Bible, but by gathering the heathen into a Christian 
community with a sacramental life’ (Chadwick 1959: 77; Faught 1997). In 
this particular instance this aim was not to be fulfilled by the heroic and 
romantic missionary adventurer. As Henry Venn observed: ‘African 
missions have become ... a matter of romantic interest ... I regard in this 
light the fancy [sic] of an Oxford and Cambridge Mission to central Africa’ 
(in Yates 1978: 108). Nevertheless, despite such setbacks missionary 
bishoprics mutated into dioceses with settled churches which provided a 
suitable backdrop to the expansion of a British civilization. The churches, 
like the civilization they represented through their episcopate, however, did 
not always pay due regard to the cultures and lives of the peoples: 
‘primitive episcopacy’ was not always suited to the context of ‘primitive’ 
peoples. In this, it was little different from the American imperialism that 
had in part inspired Jackson Kemper. Missionary bishops carried rather 
more baggage with them than the apostolic purity of the primitive church. 
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THE METHODS AND STYLES OF 
ANGLICANISM 


CHAPTER 7 


ANDREW MCGOWAN 


INTRODUCTION: BRIGHT STARS 


That which I shall utter herein shall not be of myself, but of the fathers of the church ... I 
am only a finger: these are clear and bright stars. I do but shew them unto you, and point 
them, that you may behold them. God give us grace that we may see them truly, and by 
them be able to guide and direct our way! (Jewel 1840: 142-3) 


John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury (1560-71) appealed to fixed stars of 
patristic authority in a way typical of thinkers of the Church of England, 
and of the Anglicanism that sprang from it, as was noted by the French 
Calvinist Casaubon (Quantin 1997). The metaphor of navigation reflects 
Jewel’s times. England of the sixteenth century had a religious and social 
geography made strange by the turmoil of the Reformation, and Jewel’s 
Treatise on the Sacraments cited here, like his more famous Apologia 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae, was not a disinterested theological exploration but 
the mapping and construction of a Protestant settlement in a disrupted and 
contested landscape. 

Jewel’s England was also a place from where literal voyages of 
discovery, enterprise, and conquest were famously being undertaken. The 
most celebrated English sailor of the day was Francis Drake, of a Protestant 
family from Devon (like Jewel) displaced by the disturbances in the West of 
England, one of the results being his father’s becoming a chaplain to the 
English navy (Gill 1984). 

Drake’s most famous contribution to the flourishing of Protestant 
Anglicanism was the 1588 defeat of the Spanish Armada and its threatened 
foreign and papal hegemony; but while Jewel pursued the famous 


controversies embodied in the Apologia, Drake had been pioneering 
English involvement in African slave trading, a significant step in the 
beginnings of what was to become Britain’s African Empire, and hence of 
the Anglican Communion also (Benezet 1788: 49). 

Although ‘Anglicanism’ was unknown to these two members of the 
sixteenth-century Church of England, both of them contributed to its 
formation. To acknowledge that the roots of the Anglican Communion lie as 
much in the colonial and imperial expansion then being set in train as in the 
English Reformation or the Elizabethan Settlement is a necessary addition 
to traditional quests for the meaning or character of Anglicanism, but does 
not obviate the theological questions. 


THE ANGLICAN WAY? 


The Church of England that gave rise to Anglicanism came into being not 
as one confessional tendency or liturgical style among others, but in a 
whole nation’s reconstruction of its religious identity. Anglicanism emerged 
along with the creation of an Empire, acquiring and encompassing an 
extraordinary diversity. Despite various and continuing attempts to claim or 
discern, for example, a single ‘Anglican Way’, which has had some 
currency in recent inter-Anglican conversations (Rosenthal 2006: 615), the 
diversity of Anglicanism has rarely been well served by theological 
generalization. Confessional or similar definitions are even less convincing 
among the fragments of the postcolonial Anglican Communion in the third 
millennium. What is really most remarkable and distinctive about 
Anglicanism is its persistence across manifest diversity, and between sets of 
fundamental polarities that are the result of a given and common history. 
Interest in the Fathers of the church can easily be demonstrated as 
characteristic of many Anglican thinkers. As with most other aspects of 


Anglicanism, however, the obvious or uncontroversial ends after the first 


step of historical description.! Common history does give rise to 


commonality of thought, if also to diversity of expression. Both the 
theology of the Fathers of the church—that group of writers traditionally 
acknowledged as foundational to the emergence of Christian orthodoxy— 
and certain aspects of the practice of the ancient church often play a role in 


quests for Anglican identity. These patristic sources are ‘fixed stars’ for 
Anglicanism, not so much as immovable pointers to unquestionable or 
universal truth in Jewel’s sense, but as basic elements of a common canopy 
of belief, prayer, and practice under which the far-flung participants in 
Anglican history live and work. 

Different theological navigators can of course use the same ‘fixed stars’ 
to plot different courses. Some Anglicans have held to more confessional 
Protestant views of the church, but this has affected how the Fathers were 
important to them, not whether they were. Even more robustly Protestant 
Anglican thinkers have often sought to construct their theologies, including 
their ecclesiologies, in terms not only of biblical authenticity but also of 
genuinely catholic and apostolic faith founded on scripture and to which the 
Fathers are unique witnesses. 

So while many Anglican thinkers, including Jewel, have claimed for the 
Fathers an authority more than merely historic or descriptive, engagement 
with the ancient church is a necessity even for more modest or descriptive 
accounts of historic or catholic Christianity. And the fact that these patristic 
authorities have so often been used within Anglican discourse stems from 
the character of the Anglican project as an attempt, or a set of attempts, to 
discern, maintain, or construct a Christianity both Catholic and Reformed. 

Contests over Anglican identity in the past century, between ‘catholic’ 
accounts of Ecclesia Anglicana as ancient and apostolic, and ‘reformed’ 
views of the church as essentially confessional, map poorly onto earlier 
Anglican constructions. This is nowhere more obvious than in use of the 
Fathers. The early church and its leading lights have usually appealed to 
both the catholic and the reformed impulses in Anglicanism, if not always 
or equally. To the catholic thread, the ancient church provides the 
foundations of doctrine and practice that constitute the catholicity of the 
church; to the reformed, early Christianity recetves and embodies scriptural 
teaching in a clear and immediate sense, unencumbered by the accretions of 
later developments. 

Thus while the ‘Fathers’ of the church have not always and equally 
commanded attention or inspired action among Anglicans, few of the key 
movements and changes in the history of Anglicanism have taken place 
without significant reference to them, or to the practice of an ancient and 
ostensibly undivided church. Stridently reformed English churchmen like 
Cranmer and Jewel were not only deeply beholden to the Fathers as 


authorities, but firm in their claims that the reformed English Church was 
both faithful to the Bible and authentically and organically connected to the 
ancient church. However much they affirmed the primacy of scripture, the 
English reformers held that the testimony of ancient divines was the most 
powerful evidence for what was authentic reception and interpretation of 
scripture. This is analogous to the Fathers’ characteristic concern for a ‘rule 
of faith’, coherent with scripture but necessarily identified independently, 
and used to interpret it. 

The discussion that follows focuses on aspects of two periods of 
Anglican theological development in which the Fathers and/or ancient 
Christianity were of great importance. First, I will make some observations 
about writers of the fifty years or so from Cranmer through Jewel to 
Hooker, noting the importance of the Fathers at the earliest stages of the 
reformed English Church, as well as problems regarding their use. 
Secondly, I will touch on the significance of the Fathers and the early 
church in the nineteenth century, when the Oxford Movement catalysed a 
major retrieval of patristic learning and various thinkers also drew on the 
early church as source or model. 


REFORMERS AND FATHERS 


Cranmer: Portrait of a Protestant 


The famous 1545 portrait of Cranmer by Gerhard Flicke depicts the 
archbishop reading the Letters of Paul, with a copy of Augustine’s De Fide 
et Operibus in front of him. The message is clear; Cranmer places scripture 
above all, but claims the ancient church for his cause too. Cranmer’s 
writings show that this claim to a grounding in the ancient church had two 
main dimensions. One was the idea of an ancient apostolic church, whose 
life could be claimed as authentication for the claims of reformed churches, 
and by implication as condemnation of the Church of Rome also. By his 
favoured term ‘old learning’, which he contrasts with error introduced into 
Christian doctrine and practice, Cranmer evoked a patristic consensus 
against what he perceived as contemporary Roman innovation and excess 
(Null 2000: 71-2). The other aspect of Cranmer’s patristic dependence is a 


method rather than a principle, in some tension with the first: namely his 
willingness to seek and select specific arguments and authorities, isolated 
threads in the fabric of ancient Christian theology, whose worth depended 
not on antiquity but amenability to Cranmer’s claims and concerns. While 
he assumed that the whole truth of the ‘old learning’ meant those elements 
were consistent, there is an undeniable degree of opportunism in Cranmer’s 
use. 

Cranmer’s selective use of the Fathers was mediated through a series of 
notebooks and /florilegia that gathered useful fragments of ancient theology 
into forms helpful for controversy. A forbidden Protestant florilegium, the 
Unio dissidentium, had apparently been among his books while Cranmer’s 
own position as a clear advocate of the reform was still emerging (Null 
2000: 115). Cranmer was then to compile his own collections of useful 
texts, especially regarding baptism, Eucharist, and penance. These so-called 
‘Great Commonplaces’ were notebooks containing extracts, substantially of 
patristic authors, arranged according to Cranmer’s own scheme, and with 
his annotations (MacCulloch 1996: 342-3; Null 2000: 13-14). 

These were invaluable in a number of controversies, notably that over the 
Eucharist, where the arrangement of excerpted materials in the 
‘Commonplaces’ can be correlated with the argument found in his Defence 
of the Sacrament (MacCulloch 1996: 468). Despite its undoubtedly 
reformed content, the full title of that treatise—A Defence of the True and 
Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ—points not only to the clear sense that the reformers claimed 
to be the true Catholics, but to the fact that Cranmer and his contemporaries 
saw their quest as not for a new truth (however scriptural), but for the 
restoration of a genuine apostolic and historic faith. 

Yet the very forms of these handbooks, and perhaps the relative rarity of 
English translations of whole works before this point (Vessey 1997), reflect 
an absence of contextual understanding or interest, and a relatively low 
value given to the ancient authors’ substantial arguments. While the latter 
were explicitly subordinated to the authority of scripture, in reality they also 
took second place to the needs of controversy. 

Cranmer’s own patristic erudition extended beyond what these polemical 
pastiches suggest in isolation. He owned many copies of whole texts, and 
there is reason to think he pursued leads offered by these controversial tools 
back to the complete works (Selwyn 1993: 68). He had a well-read copy of 


the Liturgy of John Chrysostom, which is of interest given his liturgical 
output (Selwyn 1993: 72). The final impression is, however, that the 
eclectic and apologetic won out over the substantial and systematic. 


CRANMER AND AUGUSTINE 


The establishment of a real or claimed patristic consensus is thus one 
dimension of an apologetic reforming appeal to the Fathers. Another is a 
more focused, if also partial, exploration of specific ideas from particular 
authors, dependent on them not only as exemplars of ancient consensus, but 
as authorities whose arguments still carried inherent weight. For Cranmer, 
as elsewhere in the Reformation, Augustine of Hippo figures uniquely in 
this regard. Cranmer’s theology has plausibly been described as a reformed 
Augustinianism (Null 2000: 104). While his subordination of patristic 
substance to controversy is obvious in his construction of eclectic catenae 
of texts in the Commonplaces, it is also evident in Cranmer’s use of this 
single most important of his patristic influences. Cranmer was technically 
well acquainted with Augustine and other early Christian writers, but was at 
times less like a disciple than an opportunistic borrower. 

Augustine’s combination of positions amenable to Protestants (on faith 
and works) and to Catholics (on church to some extent, and certainly on 
sacraments) have made him a figure either appealing or frustrating to 
various tendencies within Anglicanism (Dodaro and Questier 1993), or 
perhaps exemplary of a persistent and central strand within it, of church as 
both reformed and Catholic. As far as Cranmer and his contemporaries go, 
however, there is some basis for Hugh Trevor-Roper’s laconic view that in 
the early modern period ‘the true meaning of St Augustine was the object of 
as much unprofitable speculation as has ever been expended on the equally 
inscrutable mind of God’ (Trevor-Roper 1988: 23). 

Cranmer’s notebooks and commonplaces on baptism, one of the most 
important areas of his use of Augustine, appropriate such of the ancient 
bishop’s theology that distinguishes the outward sign of baptism from the 
inward reality of spiritual renewal, but they side-step the parts that link 
them (Jeanes 2008: 87—92). For the Eucharist, the situation is similar; 
Cranmer, like other reformers, found useful tools with which to attack the 


notion of transubstantiation in Augustine’s sacramental theory, given its 
formal distinction between the sacrament or sign and what it represents. 
Cranmer, however, develops a forceful and consistent position about 
Eucharistic presence to the effect that Christ is ‘absent by his humanity, 
present by his divinity’, which, whatever its strengths, is hard to read back 
into Augustine. Cyril Richardson suggested Cranmer ‘simply would have 
had to abandon it altogether, had he grasped the real meaning of the 
Fathers’ (Richardson 1965: 427). In fact, had such a grasp been offered or 
threatened, Cranmer’s pragmatic patristic hermeneutic might have resolved 
the tension by side-stepping what was inconvenient to him, rather than 
abandoning his position, as Richardson notes regarding his use of Hilary 
and Cyril of Alexandria (1965: 427). Augustine was no more a systematic 
theorist of the sacraments than was Cranmer, and the ambiguity of 
Augustine’s thought allows an assessment of Cranmer’s reading as partial, 
rather than disingenuous. 

Augustine’s thinking on the liturgical celebration of sacraments was also 
helpful to Cranmer. The essay On Ceremonies placed at the end of the 1549 
Prayer Book refers to Augustine’s impatience with certain rituals: 


saincte Augustine in his tyme complayned, that they were growen to suche a noumbre: that the 
state of christian people was in wurse case (concernyng that matter) then were the Jewes. And 
he counsayled that suche yocke and burden should be taken awaye: as tyme woulde serve 
quietely to doe it. But what woulde saincte Augustine have sayed if he hadde seen the 
Ceremonies of late dayes used among us? ([Prayer Book] 1910: 287) 


The reference is apparently to Augustine’s Letters 54 and 55 Ad Januarium, 
especially 55.19.35: 


My opinion therefore is, that wherever it is possible, all those things should be abolished 
without hesitation which neither have warrant in Holy Scripture, nor are found to have been 
appointed by councils of bishops, nor are confirmed by the practice of the universal Church, 
but are so infinitely various, according to the different customs of different places, that it is 
with difficulty, if at all, that the reasons which guided men in appointing them can be 
discovered. For even although nothing be found, perhaps, in which they are against the true 
faith, yet the Christian religion, which God in His mercy made free, appointing to her 
sacraments very few in number, and very easily observed, is by these burdensome ceremonies 
so oppressed, that the condition of the Jewish Church itself is preferable. (Cunningham 1886: 
315) 


A similarity of concern, together with verbal acuity, joins the ancient and 
modern bishops. In fact, Augustine seems an even less patient liturgical 
reformer than Cranmer would have liked. The use of Augustine is not mere 


proof-texting, but identifies a critical hermeneutic of liturgical practice that 
has real resonance with Cranmer’s. 

Yet, unlike Cranmer, Augustine regarded practices established by 
universal custom and conciliar authority as binding. Augustine certainly 
makes scripture the fundamental authority, but he allows or even requires 
(other) ecclesial factors in the determination of proper Christian practice. 
Although it would be misleading to suggest that Cranmer’s own sense of 
scripture as authority was isolated from engagement with a historically 
formed church, Augustine’s view of the primacy of scripture among other 
authorities is more a forerunner of later Anglican systems, notably 
Hooker’s, than really close to Cranmer’s own professed theological method. 

The complexity of this reformed quest for theological usefulness in the 
Fathers also leads to an ambivalence on Cranmer’s part regarding the real 
basis of Augustine’s authority; that is, either side in such early modern 
debates may have appealed to him as representative of an ancient 
consensus, and/or as exceptional teacher. This is not to say that the patristic 
writers were actually collectively closer to the views of Gardiner or 
Cranmer’s other opponents, but to admit that ancient Christian writings 
were used more as tools for controversy during this period (and some 
others) than as sources of open or critical reflection. 

Cranmer’s interest lies in an ancient church that is claimed as a catholic 
whole, but employed as an apologetic and confessional part. It depends on 
the capacity of that church, or certain of its leading theologians, to 
undergird for him the faith of the reformed Church of England, not least in 
its capacity to contribute to the debate over faith and works on which 
Augustine had written so long before (MacCulloch 1996: 338-42). The 
choice of Augustine’s De Fide et Operibus in the Flicke portrait reflects this 
position, both in form and content; while invoking the whole authority of 
Augustine’s opera and the consensus patrum, it brings it to bear on a 
specific subject according to need. 


JEWEL: LOST IN TRANSLATION 


In his On the Sacraments and Apologia Jewel invokes the Fathers as a cloud 
of witnesses, not only in plentiful citations but often in a catena of names. 


The reader is regaled with the teachings of ‘the primitive Church ... of 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Basil, Nazianzen, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom’ 
(Jewel 1840: 142-3). Although Jewel, like Cranmer, makes effective 
situational use of patristic quotations to assist arguments obviously 
grounded on other criteria, Jewel manages a more systematic grounding of 
the life of the Church of England in a view of the historical reality of the 
church catholic. The Fathers and the Councils are to this extent not merely 
sources for Jewel to mine for agreeable sentiments, or names to drop, but 
substantial examples of an embodied historic Christianity believed more 
authentic than that known before the break with Rome, and which inspired 
hope for better in the present. Jewel did not see the ‘fathers and apostles’ so 
much as a separate set of authorities from scripture itself, but as the 
definitive manifestation and expression of what scripture was and required. 
For him the Church of England had ‘returned again unto the primitive 
church of the ancient fathers and apostles, that is to say, to the ground and 
beginning of things, unto the very foundations and headsprings of Christ’s 
church’ (Jewel 1848, 6: 524). Jewel travels further into the substance of the 
‘old learning’ than Cranmer did. Such earnest pursuit of primitive practice 
did not, however, guarantee what a modern reader would regard as effective 
or accurate interpretation. Jewel’s exchanges with the recusant Thomas 
Harding provide cases in point. These often had the form of disputes over 
the meaning of patristic witnesses, who implicitly are treated as of equal 
authority for both sides (Booty 1963: 152-60). 

On Eucharistic presence, the two debated the meaning of Ambrose’s 
words in De Mysteriis (9.54) and De Sacramentiis (4.4.15). In the first case, 
Ambrose had said regarding the celebration of the Eucharist that “before the 
blessing of the heavenly words one kind of thing is named, after the 
consecration ‘body’ is signified’ (Migne 1845: col. 407). As in other 
Reformation-era polemics (and in the earlier Eucharistic controversy 
involving Ratramnus and Radbertus), ‘signification’ became the point of 
contention. The Protestant tendency was to regard signification as a 
relatively weak form of connection, distinguishing sign and referent more 
than uniting them. For Jewel bread signified the body of Christ, one object a 
(mere) sign of the other; for the word corpus spoken at the Last Supper and 
at the consecration was itself the (verbal) sign, indicating the physical 
reality of body where once there had been (mere) bread. 


Jewel and Harding initially disputed the actual translation of the text 
from de Sacramentiis. Ambrose said that the power of divine action in the 
sacrament was such that the elements of the Eucharist ‘sint quae erant et in 
aliud commutentur’ (Botte 1961: 110); Jewel took the linguistically possible 
but contextually unlikely view for Ambrose the elements of the Eucharist 
(both) remained what they were, and were changed into something else. 
Harding had Ambrose mean that the elements were (initially) what they 
were, and then were changed into something else. Neither of these views of 
Eucharistic presence, however, do much justice to Ambrose’s text. 

So if Cranmer’s use of Augustine is limited because of the partiality 
involved in its apologetic intent, these slightly later interpreters of Ambrose 
are found wanting because of their desire to have ancient text or author 
answer questions they had not been asking. Whatever each polemicist found 
was then claimed both as the basis of the position defended, and as the 
proof that the other side had departed from that faith. The possibility of 
these arguments, and their relative fruitlessness, arose because the ancient 
sources not merely presented a tertium quid relative to both later Roman 
and reformed positions, but were not really univocal or systematic, and 
hence open to varied interpretations at any point. 

The flaw must itself, however, be contextualized. Jewel’s and Harding’s 
senses of history were not linear or developmental in the modern sense. 
Each assumed and then sought to identify a perennial patristic truth, 
whether a consensus of catholic thought and practice or the brilliance of an 
authentically orthodox individual, as real in the fourth century as in the 
sixteenth. Some of the most important and distinctive elements of later 
Anglican engagement with patristic sources would reflect the emergence of 
a different historical consciousness. 

These examples are not the only possibilities for considering early 
Anglican use of patristics. Richard Hooker (who uses 852 patristic 
references, dominated by western sources [McGrade 2008: 52]), shared 
respect for the patristic authors as witnesses to the apostolic church and to 
the right interpretation of scripture, yet shifted further from proof-texting 
and eclecticism to exploration of certain fundamental principles, outdoing 
ancient Christian writers themselves in this regard (Luoma 1977).7 In the 
seventeenth century, the Fathers also took on renewed significance as 
Puritan ascendancy drove churchmen of the restoration more solidly into 


the arms of patristic authority, with its implicit and explicit messages of 
high ecclesiology (Quantin 2009). 

So there are other more particular narratives of interest in and use of the 
Fathers in each century or each movement in Anglican history. Here 
however, focusing on what has perhaps been most important and influential 
in such use, we jump from the foundational years of a reformed and 
catholic Church in England to the nineteenth century, when the church—not 
particular divines alone, but movements—underwent both a unique 
engagement with the early church as a model, and experienced a rise in 
historical consciousness which changed the way history itself was written, 
read, and used. 


FATHERS AND RENEWAL 


The Oxford Movement: The Library of the Fathers 


While earlier English churchmen had contended with papists and more 
radical Protestants over the meaning of the ancient writers, the Oxford 
Movement claimed and championed the early church against liberal and 
evangelical tendencies in quest of renewal for a church perceived as torpid. 
E. B. Pusey, J. H. Newman, John Keble, and others participated in the 
production of the most extensive set of translations of patristic works to 
appear in English thus far: A Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church: Anterior to the Division of the East and West (Pfaff 1973). The 
subsequent differences that emerged between Newman and the others need 
to be put in the context of a shared concern, passion even, to immerse 
themselves in these writings and to make them a fundamental point of 
reference for the English Church. 

This passion was not merely antiquarian, or for that matter constructive; 
as the prospectus for the series indicates, it was born in significant part out 
of polemical interests. Those being opposed included liberals such as R. D. 
Hampden, alluded to in references to ‘Arianism’, and the more explicit 
target of Romanists and Ultra-Protestants (Pfaff 1973: 329-31). The fact 
that the impact of the series was much wider, especially in its afterlife as a 
source for the Edinburgh and American series of writings of the Fathers, is a 


matter of note. Even as the series proceeded, its editors retreated from 
initial posturing to offer it as a reference work and homiletical resource for 
a diverse audience (Pfaff 1973: 333). The initial scheme was also very 
different from the set of volumes that actually appeared, partly because of 
the secession from the Church of England of actual and potential 
contributors including Newman, Manning, and J. B. Morris. As Richard 
Pfaff suggests, the history of the Library reflects that of the Oxford 
Movement itself in its initial confidence, subsequent challenges, and 
eventual importance beyond and despite its founders’ bombast and failures. 

There was tension even within the Oxford Movement about the real 
character and significance of patristic authority. E. B. Pusey followed 
something like the earlier English models of interpretation, in claiming an 
ancient Christian consensus that could be invoked as an authoritative 
model. Another view, exemplified by Newman, rejected the very notion of 
an ancient consensus, and sought to identify a more distinct orthodoxy that 
had to be identified among the competing claims of early Christian schools. 

For much of his career, Pusey took a position Jewel and Hooker would 
have recognized, at least formally, in claiming the Fathers as foundational 
to the Anglican project as it had emerged, reformed as well as catholic. 
Indeed he earnestly claimed the reformers as well as the Fathers as his 
spiritual forebears, and in Tract 81 could characterize the reformer Nicholas 
Ridley as ‘great upholder of Catholic truth’ (cited in Avis 2002: 229). After 
Newman’s secession, however, Pusey moved to a position somewhat 
comparable to that of Newman’s Tract 90, claiming the compatibility of the 
distinctive heritage of the Church of England with the other branches of 
what he perceived as the church catholic, meaning Rome and eastern 
Orthodoxy, while rejecting papacy and Mariolatry. Pusey produced nothing 
quite like Newman’s treatment of Athanasius and the Arian controversy, and 
could resemble some of his early Anglican predecessors in the eclectic use 
of patristic testimonia to serve current polemical needs. His assembly of 
ancient commonplaces to defend his Eucharistic doctrine shows deep and 
wide erudition, but although more public in audience, it is as reminiscent of 
Cranmer’s notebooks in form and purpose as it is opposite in actual 
sacramental theology (Pusey 1855). 

Pusey’s notes to the translation of Augustine’s Confessions he produced 
for the Library of the Fathers (using the seventeenth-century precursor of 
William Watts as a basis), do however demonstrate a capacity to engage 


more particularly and deeply on the personality and thought of one 
character—again, that most difficult and profound of Christian antiquity 
who had been Cranmer’s awkward companion. The title page presented the 
book as ‘with illustrations by S. Augustine himself’ (Pusey 1840). Primarily 
by drawing on other writings of Augustine, Pusey attempted to shed a light 
on the author, as much psychological as theological, through intertextual 
means. Interpreting Augustine by Augustine, Pusey moves beyond the 
opportunistic mining of ancient works and words to a more subtle and 
multifaceted Augustinianism than Cranmer’s. 

Pusey’s project nonetheless reflected, as Cranmer’s had, an agenda 
broader than disinterested reflection on Augustine’s life or theology. In his 
preface, Pusey labours to reinforce the authority attributed to the Fathers by 
the Church of England (specifically by the Convocation of 1571) without 
compromising the authority of scripture, and addresses fears concerning the 
undue attribution of authority to any one thinker; only after adducing 
Augustine as a witness to the superiority of ecclesial consensus over private 
judgement does he begin to address the nature of the very private work 
itself (Pusey 1840: i—xix; cf. xix—xxx). This Augustine makes for an 
instructive contrast with Cranmer’s; although also drawn in the service of a 
contemporary agenda, Pusey’s portrait is a closer approximation of the 
pastorally engaged bishop whose ministry reflected not only supreme 
emphasis on divine grace, but also a catholic order and sacramental life 
more readily reclaimed in the nineteenth century than in the sixteenth. 


NEWMAN AND ALEXANDRIA 


Newman’s Arians of the Fourth Century was completed before Keble’s 
Assize Sermon was preached (Newman 2001; Ferguson 2003), but already 
reflected the issues and controversies that the Oxford Movement was to 
address. Newman’s treatment of the fourth century continued the familiar 
use of patristic sources for contemporary controversy, but in a more 
systematic and sophisticated way. Exploring the ancient heretical movement 
in the form of a historical study, Newman moved the locus of contest from 
the meaning of specific texts and their support for contemporary doctrine to 
the significance of the movements and figures from which they came. 


Writing history, Newman was not explicitly harvesting ancient orthodoxies 
in the form of testimonia to shore up his own dogmatic position, but 
constructing and juxtaposing two ancient alternatives. Where earlier 
controversialist authors had treated orthodoxy as the obvious truth whose 
reality had to be established and then wielded, a monolithic ecclesial 
consensus swatting away the arbitrariness of heresy, Newman treated his 
subject differently. Orthodoxy as it came to be known was the outcome of a 
very serious struggle between two movements or schools, those of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Newman thus also shows a new historical 
consciousness, which makes the patristic period not merely the reflection of 
self-evident scriptural teaching, but a crucible for the formation of an 
orthodoxy less than obvious. Here already, long before his Essay on the 
Development of Doctrine, is an undeniable acknowledgement of the reality 
and necessity of change. 

Newman of course identified Alexandria as the centre of orthodoxy, and 
Antioch as the locus of a perennial tendency to heresy, at least in that 
century. Newman was not alone in linking Arianism to Antioch—Harnack 
was later to do the same (Harnack 1908, 2: 128). For Newman, Antioch was 
tainted by both Judaism and paganism, and suffered under a concern for 
literalism. Yet his attraction to the Alexandrian tendencies in theology was 
not merely a claim regarding dogma, but an aesthetic and personal one. 
Newman was later to effuse over the impact the earlier Alexandrians 
Clement and Origen had on him, ‘like music to my inward ear’ (in Ker 
2009: 50). The conflict over Arius and the Trinity was nonetheless taken by 
Newman to embody perennial tendencies and concerns, and hence was 
exemplary for the church at other times. Newman thus argues with his 
contemporaries, not merely with or over the ancient texts, but through the 
ancient controversies themselves. This somewhat tendentious retrojection of 
alliances might actually have been more useful for the interpretation of 
fifth-century Christological debates than for the Arian dispute, but was 
representative of a rising strand of theological scholarship. 

Like Jewel and Hooker, Newman is concerned to establish a historical 
account of the church itself. Yet Newman has a sense of history sufficient to 
see that there are two different contests at issue, ancient and modern. 
Implausible as it may now be judged, his analogy between the Trinitarian 
controversy and the challenges facing nineteenth-century Anglicanism is at 
least a comparison, where the earlier writers saw only essential identity. Yet 


the analogies are always driven by Newman’s concern to shed light on his 
own present. Thus while he avoids the myth of apostolic immediacy, 
Newman constructs a more complex equivalent, where perennial truth and 
ephemeral falsehood battle again and again; past and present are both 
interpreted as forms of this continuing tension. 

The Essay itself addresses the tension between these two conceptions of 
engagement with patristic authority: as commitment to the stable and 
universal on the one hand, and as acknowledgement of the reality and 
necessity of change on the other. Newman regards the former view, 
embodied in the ‘Vincentian Canon’, as ‘congenial, or as it may be said 
native to the Anglican mind’ (Newman 1845: 8), but rejects it. Admitting 
that the rule is often serviceable if applied with common sense, and if taken 
as broad consensus on fundamental doctrine, Newman points to its failure 
when applied to the fourth century at significant depth. Yet Newman’s own 
account is just as problematic from a critical perspective, not in the honest 
acknowledgement of development itself but in the claim of a pure if 
inchoate orthodoxy within the encircling gloom of doctrinal uncertainty, not 
diffuse in the universal but rather subsisting in the particular. In his study of 
the Arians he must resort to special pleading to claim the pure orthodoxy of 
the Alexandrian School; what at that point served as an analogy for the 
emerging Oxford Movement developed into one for the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


MAURICE AND MODERNITY 


Despite the differences noted between Newman on the one hand and his 
more ‘Vincentian’ colleagues and the reformers on the other, all these 
regarded the Fathers as normative in a way that no other set of historical 
exemplars could be. The other strand of Anglican thought that emerged 
around the same time was less inclined to a sort of patristic exceptionalism 
(King 2009). Newman’s historical consciousness was shared by his 
contemporary F. D. Maurice, although Maurice was less deferential to the 
example of Christian antiquity (Morris 2003). Valuing the church as a 
historical phenomenon, he was inclined to seek—critically—its catholicity 
across the diversity of its cultural and historical expression, in the present as 


well as the past. The patristic period had no essential difference from any 
other. In fact Maurice can present the evils as well as the virtues of the 
ancient church as greater than at other times: 


If we ask that the age in which St. Paul preached may come again, we ask also that Nero may 
come back. If we ask that we may be transported back to the glorious period of Athanasius, we 
ask to live under the tyrant Constantius; to have the world almost wholly Pagan, the Church 
almost wholly Arian. If we long to sit at the feet of Chrysostom, we long for the infamous 
corruptions of Antioch and of Constantinople. If we reckon that it would have been a blessing 
to live and die under the teaching of Augustine, we must be content to see Rome sacked by one 
set of Barbarians, and the Church in Africa threatened by another: we must get our learning 
from a race of effete rhetoricians; we must dwell amid all the seductions and abominations of 
Manicheism. (Maurice 1842, 1: 385-6) 


This amusing swipe will have been composed having in mind the 
burgeoning interest in the Fathers elsewhere in the Church of England. Each 
age seems to Maurice to have had its distinctive merits and demerits: the 
church of the Middle Ages, despite its connection with the development of 
the papacy, actually seemed to him superior to that of late antiquity, at least 
in its common life and purpose (Maurice 1842, 1: 399). 

There were specific patristic interests identifiable in Maurice. The 
strongest are arguably those of the Greek East, especially, as for Newman, 
the Alexandrian tradition (Young 1992: 127-9), although he finds Clement 
rather than Athanasius the exemplar of that city’s intellectual virtues 
(Maurice 1854: 44-54). Maurice found the Platonizing tendencies of the 
Alexandrians appealing, not least because of the emphasis they placed on 
the divine—human relationship; soteriology was ontology for those thinkers, 
and the question for salvation was the human quest for unity with its divine 
source. Maurice thus responded warmly to them, not because they had 
particular authority as ancient, but because they seemed to him true and 
helpful accounts of Christianity. 

Yet the criteria that Maurice established for catholicity, and which he 
discerned equally at other times and places, are undeniably patristic in 
character and origin. In The Kingdom of Christ he establishes principles, in 
the process of critiquing Roman Catholicism, which amount to a catalogue 
of key practices and beliefs of the early church: baptism, the creeds, forms 
of worship, Eucharist, ministry, scriptures. Catholicity consists of these, in 
every age. Rearranged slightly, these elements of course closely resemble 
the Anglican Quadrilateral, articulated by William Reed Huntington a few 
decades after Maurice in The Church-Idea (Huntington 1870), and taken up 


by the bishops of the American Episcopal church in 1886 and then by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888. 


HUNTINGTON, THE CHURCH-IDEA, AND ANCIENT 
CHRISTIANITY 


Like the other Anglican readers of ancient Christian authors already 
discussed, Huntington’s use of the Fathers served an agenda determined by 
the contemporary situation. In this case it was a vision of national church 
unity in the United States. Although still focused on national questions, the 
development of this notion in the Americas reflects a reality foreshadowed 
in the time of Jewel and Drake; a global Anglicanism. Huntington sought to 
outline basic principles for faith and order which, while expressing what he 
saw as the essence of Anglicanism, were not (or need not be) the exclusive 
possession of Anglicans. Where Maurice had described a Kingdom of Christ 
that was coterminous with English society, Huntington aspired to one for 
America; his was indeed an idea, not an existing or presumed reality (on 
this ecclesiological contrast, see Woodhouse-Hawkins 1988). 

The four elements of the famous Quadrilateral were outlined thus in 
Huntington’s The Church-Idea: 


Ist. The Holy Scriptures as the Word of God. 

2d. The Primitive Creeds as the Rule of Faith. 

3d. The two sacraments ordained by Christ himself. 

4th. The Episcopate as the key-stone of Governmental Unity. 
(Huntington 1870: 157) 


We have already noted that these elements are all from the first few 
centuries of Christian history. However, The Church-Idea does not read as 
if grounded closely in the Fathers; there are a few references to a 
‘Primitive’ church and its teachings, and Huntington opens with the 
suggestion that ‘Catholicity is what we are reaching for’ (Huntington 1870: 
2). So, like Maurice, Huntington seems to be in quest of perennial rather 
than ancient truth; it may take a different interpretive eye to see how 
patristic his conception really is (Wright 1988: 43-4). 


The differences between the Quadrilateral (in Huntington’s or other 
forms) and Maurice’s criteria of catholicity are interesting; the most 
important is that Maurice argued that liturgical form, and not fact alone, 
was a characteristic of historic Christianity. It is not hard to see how that 
belief emerged from the emphasis on Common Prayer in the Church of 
England. It is perhaps then surprising to see Huntington, regarded as 
architect of the 1892 American Book of Common Prayer, taking a different 
view: 

strong as is the argument for liturgical worship upon grounds of expediency and fitness, there 

are good reasons for not reckoning a strict uniformity in this regard among the first principles 

of Church unity. It is true that liturgical worship was universal at the earliest date in the history 


of the Christian Society of which we have any authentic post-Scriptural record. But it is 
equally true that the liturgies of that age existed in wonderful variety. (Huntington 1870: 203) 


There are important reasons for Huntington to be thinking in this expansive 
way; his ‘Church-Idea’ was about mission and unity across existing 
denominational identity, not a battle cry for Anglican distinctives, or for 
restoration of some ideal past. Yet most striking is that Huntington makes 
explicit appeal to ancient Christianity to justify the idea of a church broad 
enough to include ‘extemporaneous worship’ and even ‘no liturgy at all’— 
by which he means no set verbal forms, rather than no ritual structure 
(Huntington 1870: 203, 206). 

Thus among the Anglican writers considered here Huntington joins 
Newman alone in acknowledging the reality of ancient Christian diversity, 
although he is unique in seeing it as a positive precedent for modern 
practice. Such a position has, however, become increasingly common since, 
as scholarship regarding the early church has revealed even more of a 
diversity problematic to a ‘Vincentian’ position, but also hardly fodder for 
such as Newman’s attempt to discern a single self-authenticating path for 
doctrinal pilgrims. While no miner of patristic pearls in the sense that some 
of his predecessors were, Huntington thus deserves inclusion here as a 
representative, with the Quadrilateral itself, of the influence that the ancient 
church has had in Anglican thinking about the nature of the church itself. As 
with Maurice, Huntington’s approach does not actually attribute unique 
value to the Fathers as sources of wisdom; their church and its life provides 
not the authoritative content of contemporary theology, but its basic 
historical structure or grammar. The ‘Church-Idea’ is predicated on the 
historic and catholic church-fact. 


CONCLUSION 


The varieties of patristic influence or authority in Anglicanism are 
considerable. Their diversity is not, however, merely arbitrary, at least in the 
cases discussed. Rather, the use of early Christian sources and models 
varies according to certain specific concerns and needs, and in relation to 
developing historical consciousness. On the one hand, some Anglican 
thinkers, including Cranmer and Jewel, have resorted to the ancient church 
or parts of it in order to defend and promote issues of order, liturgy, and 
theology—that is, for apologetic and polemical purposes. Such use does not 
preclude more reflective engagement, or other forms of patristic influence, 
but has been likely to subordinate these to a pragmatic and controversial 
agenda. On the other hand, there are writers and leaders who have more 
actively sought to derive whole patterns of thought and practice from 
patristic writers and models, for purposes of renewal or change, rather than 
as defence of or attack on existing norms. The Oxford Movement is an 
example of this tendency, although formally Maurice’s and Huntington’s 
projects fit this category as well. 

Another set of poles could be described as consensual, versus individual. 
The former, encapsulated in the Vincentian Canon, has been the more 
typical approach, wherein a common voice and vision in ancient 
Christianity (real or perceived) is taken as the basis for either apologetic or 
reforming argument. Here Pusey stands, as he claimed, with the English 
reformers, seeking a catholic and apostolic faith rather than merely 
characters who held it. Huntington’s and Maurice’s less explicit but real 
dependence on elements of a catholic faith and order formed in the early 
church is a different form of this consensual or positive Anglican self- 
understanding. 

Some looked to the inherent power of an idea, a writer, or a school as 
authoritative on the basis of some other criterion. Cranmer in his time, and 
Newman in his, exemplify but do not exhaust this tendency; Cranmer made 
formal or rhetorical apologetic use of the consensus as a construct, but in 
fact assessed and used Augustine both pre-eminently and partially. 
Newman’s claim, that Alexandrian Christianity was the chosen sibling and 
Antiochene the spurned, took such selective mining onto a new scale, using 
a template not merely of orthodoxy but of something like his later concept 


of ‘chronic vigour’ to interpret early Christian history as a whole and not 
merely to pick texts. Maurice has a foot in both camps; his affinity for 
Alexandrian Christianity places him here with those inspired by specifics, 
but his broader conception of catholicity is, like Huntington’s, grounded in 
but not limited to patterns that emerge from ancient Christianity as a whole. 
And despite Jewel’s own polemical interest, his arguments reflect a genuine 
desire to engage with the ancient church as a catholic and apostolic whole. 

So what is characteristic of Anglican engagement with the Fathers is not 
how it is done but that it is done; and the most explicit uses of patristic 
sources are not necessarily the most profound or fundamental ones. These 
various engagements have given rise to different positions on most issues 
that divide Anglicans, but implicitly they also offer a sort of common 
ground on which the debates happen; so, for instance, women’s ordination 
has been rejected by some as unknown in the ancient church (in terms such 
as those of Pusey) but supported by others because known in the ancient 
church (in terms such as those of Huntington). 

In current Anglican controversies the most extraordinary possibilities are 
not those of disagreement about the character of apostolic faith, but the 
emergence of a sort of biblical minimalism that seeks not the authenticity of 
a catholic and apostolic church, but the imagined purity of a ‘biblical’ one 
constructed de novo, from scriptures whose right interpretation is not that of 
the Fathers but that of the true believer. What might surprise such 
‘reformed’ Anglicans would be how unlike Cranmer, or even Calvin, they 
are. 

Modernity has brought with it a set of challenges for Anglicanism as real 
as the unsettling events of Jewel’s and Drake’s time. We began with Jewel’s 
use of an astral metaphor that reflected his own time’s outlook on the 
heavens. By Huntington’s time the stars had become the object of scientific 
curiosity, and objects of a new sort of exploration: 


Even though the arithmetic of the heavens and the earth were to be worked out to the last 
figure,—every star tabulated, every period computed, every atom weighed,—we should still be 
as far as ever from finding the solution of the problems that lie most heavily upon the mind. 
(Huntington 1891: 58) 


Huntington points to the stars to undercut suggestions that modern 
knowledge of astral mechanics addresses the real depths of human quests 
for meaning. On the truer and deeper journey for God which they know as 
life in a catholic and apostolic community, real however much divided, 


Anglican Christians remain pilgrims who are conscious of travelling with a 
host of others as companions and guides. This is the only ‘Anglican Way’ 
that we really have in common. And among these companions on the way, 
those whose lives provided the liturgical and ministerial patterns of 
Christian life, the creeds and the canonized scriptures themselves, are 
unique. 
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early Christian theology and practice in Anglican theology. Contemporary reflection on these sources 


and the period requires, of course, critical and nuanced examination of the construction of orthodoxy, 
and acknowledgement of women’s voices in the ancient church. 


2 In addressing, for instance, the aphorism that ‘scripture denieth what it noteth not’ (see 
Tertullian, De Monogamia 4) Hooker argues from context; Tertullian’s concern is not with general 
hermeneutical principles, although Hooker’s is. See McGrade 2008: 60-1. 


PAUL AVIS 


ORIENTATION 


OnE of the key characteristics of Anglicans—through history and around 
the world today—is that they have a prayer book, they love it, and they use 
it. Some other Christian traditions, such as the Methodist and Reformed 
churches, have a prayer book, but they do not invariably use it. Much of 
Protestant worship is extemporaneous and there is resistance to following a 
set form. Modern Anglican liturgies also make space for extempore prayer 
(and for spells of silence), but they place them within a clear framework of 
what the church believes should happen in worship. On the other hand, 
many Roman Catholics feel alienated from the revised English missal that 
has recently been imposed by the Vatican. Unlike Anglicans with their 
systems of synodical government, the Roman Catholic faithful have had no 
say in the drafting of their prayers and have no choice but to put up with 
what is handed down from on high. For most Orthodox, moreover, worship 
is not by the book anyway. 

Anglicans feel differently about their liturgy. Generally speaking, 
Anglicans love their prayer book and delight to use it, both in Sunday 
worship and privately at home. Many Anglicans have their own copy of 
their church’s prayer book and treat it with affection and respect. 
Historically, the Anglican expression of Christianity has been a religion of 
the book—or rather of two books, the Bible of course being the other. So 
close is the felt connection between the Bible and the prayer book that the 
two were sometimes bound into one volume, so providing all that faithful 
Anglicans needed for their Christian faith, life, and worship. 

However, the sense of the prayer book as a holy object, a portable corpus 
of prayer, praise, sacrament, and Christian teaching, is weaker than it was. 
The rash of revised liturgies in parts of the Communion over the past three 
decades, together with the penchant for multiple choice texts, especially 


seasonal material and Eucharistic prayers (which in other ways enrich the 
liturgy) have weakened the sense of liturgical identity within some of the 
churches of the Anglican Communion. These changes have not been 
without pain to those faithful Anglicans whose Christian pilgrimage was 
intimately bound up with the older forms, embodied in a particular book, 
held in the hand. For all liturgical Christians the sense of praying with the 
church through the ages goes very deep and when the time-honoured texts 
that embody that emotional bond are taken away, the wound is raw— 
especially when the modern alternative is clumsy, crude, or inept. 

There are now many prayer books in use around the Anglican 
Communion (every member church has its own, though there is a good deal 
of borrowing of liturgical forms), but there is one that has shaped Anglican 
worship and determined Anglican identity more than any other, and that is 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England which goes back to 
1549 and received its definitive form in 1662 (this will be referred to here 
as BCP unless otherwise specified). With the exception of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church (as it now is), the BCP was the prayer book, or the basis 
of the prayer book, for Anglicans (and Methodists) throughout the world for 
more than three centuries. It was precisely this prayer book and no other 
that served as the key identity-marker for the many and varied expressions 
of Anglicanism in different parts of the world. So deep was its impress on 
Anglican worship that modern revised prayer books sometimes bear its 
name, as for example the Book of Common Prayer 1979 of the Episcopal 
Church (as it now 1s). 

Several factors have contributed to the slackening of the bonds of unity 
between the member churches of the Communion, but there can be little 
doubt that the effective demise of the BCP is one of them. With the eclipse 
of the BCP by modern liturgies in recent decades Anglicanism has slipped 
its moorings and slackened its hold on what helped to give it identity, unity, 
and coherence. As a world Communion, Anglicanism is now somewhat at 
sea, looking for fresh bearings, the Anglican Communion Covenant being 
one candidate for the role once held by the BCP and its successors and 
imitators. ! 

A few facts and figures will give some indication of the impact of the 
BCP. More than 5,000 editions or impressions of the BCP (including the 
American versions) have been published. It has been translated into 200 
languages, beginning with Latin in 1551, French two years later, Welsh in 


1567, Greek two years after that, but not into Irish until 1608 (Griffiths 
2000: 56—60; Wright 2006). 

It is difficult to exaggerate the impact and influence of the BCP on 
religious life and on culture generally. Cummings notes: ‘Prayer Book prose 
has seeped into the collective consciousness more profoundly than that of 
any other book written in English, even the Bible. Millions of English- 
speaking people, godly, wicked or indifferent, have been baptized, married 
or buried to its words.’ It is, he continues, ‘part of the detritus of cultural 
memory ... a site of deep social memory’ (Cummings 2011: 1x, x, xv). And 
he is referring only to the English versions. But how much of that is now 
history? 


THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BCP FOR 
ANGLICANISM2 


For Anglicans, the prayer book serves not only as a resource for worship 
and a mark of identity, but also has profound ecclesiological and doctrinal 
significance. In other words, it has an ideological function. Unlike other 
churches that have been shaped by the Reformation, Anglican churches do 
not have any confessional statements. They have no Augsburg Confession 
or Book of Concord, as Lutherans do, nor do they have the various 
confessions and catechisms of the Reformed family of churches. Nor are 
they encumbered with the precise and ever-expanding doctrinal definitions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
stemming from the late sixteenth century, have an uncertain status in 
Anglican churches today. In the Church of England they are designated as 
one of the ‘historic formularies’ (along with the BCP 1662 and the Ordinal 
in its 1662 form), and as such they are intended to guide and inspire the 
church, but are definitely subservient to scripture and the creeds. In many 
other Anglican churches the Articles (whether in their original or modified 
form) have a marginal place in their repertoire, or none at all (as in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church). 

The lack of confessional material has sometimes misled Anglicans to 
claim that they have no special doctrines of their own, but simply hold the 
faith of the universal church or (more romantically) of ‘the undivided 


church’ (see further Sykes 1995: ch. 6; Avis 2008: ch. 3). Anglicans 
certainly believe that they hold the faith of the catholic church, the apostolic 
faith, but that does not mean that they have no teachings (doctrines) that 
mark them out from other churches. All Christian churches hold the faith of 
the universal church in their own way and have their own ‘take’ on the 
catholic faith. All churches (except the Unitarians) affirm the Trinitarian 
and Christological dogmas of the early church; they teach the way of 
salvation through the incarnation, ministry, death, resurrection, and 
glorification of Jesus Christ and the creation of the church through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Where they tend to differ is in the area of 
ecclesiology: how they understand (and practise) the ordained ministry, the 
sacraments, and the exercise of authority (pastoral oversight and church 
government). These are not matters that we can go into here, but the 
essential point is that, for Anglicans, it is the prayer book that states their 
doctrine in all these respects. 

It is the prayer book, whatever form that may take for Anglicans in their 
various self-governing churches around the world, that has pride of place in 
articulating Anglican doctrine. Anglicanism is a prime exponent of the 
ancient theological axiom /ex orandi, lex credendi: the rule of praying is the 
rule of believing, a principle discussed in detail by Wainwright (1980: chs 7 
and 8). As we pray, so we believe. It 1s the prayer book—and we should not 
forget that the prayer book contains the creeds—that is the repository of 
Anglican doctrine. The liturgy has huge theological, and particularly 
ecclesiological significance for Anglicanism. As Louis Weil has said, ‘In no 
other Christian tradition does the authorized liturgy take on so great a 
significance’ (Weil 1998: 59). 

Against the background of a church that believes as it prays, and knows 
what it believes precisely and even only because it prays it, the BCP comes 
into particular prominence. For centuries the BCP was the liturgical staple 
diet of most Anglicans throughout the world. They were nurtured on its 
creeds (the faith of the church), its collects (the quintessence of the faith), 
its canticles (recounting salvation history), its Ten Commandments 
(Christian duty), its baptismal and Eucharistic formulae (union with Christ 
and his body), its Psalms (the hymn book of the Jewish tradition), and its 
confirmation, marriage, and burial services (sacred stages in the Christian 
life). The BCP remains one of the ‘historic formularies’ of the Church of 


England: a benchmark for doctrine and worship, but not a straitjacket. But 
how did the BCP come into being? 


THE MAKING OF THE BCP? 


When we say ‘BCP’ we are referring to the definitive 1662 Book of 
Common Prayer. But this was the culmination of a process of liturgical 
reform, innovation, evolution, and conflict that had continued for 120 


years.* The journey began with Archbishop Thomas Cranmer’s rather 
conservative first English Prayer Book of 1549, which built on some earlier 


piecemeal experiments in the vernacular.” In this first English liturgy 
Cranmer took the monastic offices (on the Benedictine model) and 
fashioned them into Morning and Evening Prayer, intending them to be 
used by laity as well as clergy. The Christian Year was reformed: many 
saints’ days were abolished and only New Testament saints were retained 
(the Church of England and other Anglican churches have never made 
saints—a recognition perhaps that the divided state of the church should be 
regarded as contrary to the will of God and therefore ‘temporary’). In the 
Holy Communion rite, a collect for the King (Edward VI) was inserted after 
the collect for the day (the collects were drawn from various sources and 
adapted by Cranmer, being supplemented by some of his own 
compositions). The Eucharistic prayer in the Book of Common Prayer was 
a commemoration of Christ’s once for all ‘full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world’. Any 
suggestion of a propitiatory sacrifice was eliminated. The emphasis was on 
communion, not sacrifice: the sacrifice being offered was ‘our sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving’, together with the ‘reasonable, holy and lively 
[living] sacrifice’ of ‘our self, our souls and bodies’, in union with Christ’s 
self-oblation. There was no hint of transubstantiation and the elevation of 
the consecrated elements was forbidden. The people were to receive in both 
kinds, the cup as well as the bread. Marriage was to be solemnized at a 
public celebration of the Eucharist. Provision was made for reserving the 
sacrament. The burial rite included prayers for the departed. The Ordinal 
followed in 1550: it did away with the medieval minor orders and affirmed 
a threefold ministry of bishop, priest, and deacon. 


Cranmer made the 1549 book as Protestant as he thought could be 
achieved politically at that time, but it satisfied neither traditionalists nor 
reformists. The 1552 Prayer Book took a decidedly Protestant turn. The 
Eucharistic prayer was truncated and the sacrificial element became a 
response to receiving communion, semi-detached from Christ’s offering of 
himself. The words of administration of the elements emphasized the 
spiritual feeding on Christ. The notorious ‘Black Rubric’ denied the real 
presence; ordinary bread was specified, rather than wafer-bread, and any 
remaining bread and wine were for the use of the priest. The ‘altar’ 
everywhere became ‘God’s board [table]’. The epiclesis, reservation of the 
sacrament, and prayers for the departed were dropped. But the changes 
were not all one way: certain medieval usages were restored, such as 
kneeling to receive communion (not specified in 1549). ‘At various points 
the revisions of 1552 were reactionary rather than Protestant’ (Hatchett 
1998: 137). 

In 1559, with the accession of Elizabeth I, following the reinstatement of 
Roman Catholicism under Mary Tudor, there was a modest attempt to 
restore balance, symbolized by the combination of the words of 
administration from the 1549 and 1552 prayer books: there was a real 
reception of the body and blood of Christ, but it was to be received in the 
heart by faith. The Black Rubric was removed and Eucharistic vestments 
were restored. 

Puritan attacks in the later sixteenth century were intensified early in the 
seventeenth, leading to the abolition of the BCP, along with episcopacy and 
cathedrals, in the 1640s at the time of the English Civil War and the 
Commonwealth under Oliver Cromwell, when both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (William Laud, a high-church innovator) and the King (Charles 
I, who aided and abetted Laud) were beheaded. The Westminster Assembly 
substituted a Directory of worship which did not catch on and the prayer 
book (the 1604 edition with minor changes) continued to be used covertly 
(Maltby 1998). The Restoration of the Monarchy (Charles II) in 1660 
brought with it the restoration of liturgical, episcopal Anglicanism. High- 
church Anglicans, such as John Cosin, did not get all that they were hoping 
for, but moderate Puritans, such as Richard Baxter, were bitterly 
disappointed. What was still basically the 1552 prayer book was tweaked in 
a catholic direction, mainly by rubrical directives: the offertory and the 
fraction were restored; the elements were ‘consecrated’ and those remaining 


were to be consumed. While the Black Rubric was restored, its wording was 
altered to exclude merely a physical presence of Christ’s body and blood. It 
is the 1662 book that remains the BCP of the Church of England—protected 
in law—and the source of most prayer books throughout the Anglican 
Communion. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the BCP is its overwhelming 
biblical tenor. It is saturated in scripture; in fact it consists largely of 
scriptural quotations and allusions. The Bible is read extensively in every 
service. The Psalms are gone through in the evenings and mornings of a 
month. There are New Testament canticles to accompany the Lessons and 
Psalms. The BCP was a project of education and edification, as well as of 
worship more narrowly defined: it was and is a tool of Christian teaching. 

The BCP is also celebrated for the beauty, majesty, and realism of its 
language: this was above all the achievement of Thomas Cranmer, fusing 
together material from many sources—patristic, medieval, Lutheran, and 
contemporary Roman Catholic—and putting his unique stamp on it all 
(Cuming 1990), as well as a distinctive literary style (see Brook 1965). 

Liturgy is a living thing because it is the creation and the tool of living 
people and communities. In the Church of England the 1662 BCP was 
artificially frozen in time, partly because of issues of authority and church 
government. By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the need for 
greater freedom (in a catholic direction) was urgent (as has been narrated in 
Platten and Woods 2012). The 1928 book, though never formally approved 
in the Church of England, was a modest step in that direction. Liturgical 
experiment began in the 1960s, issuing in the unlamented Alternative 
Service Book 1980. In the 1990s the Church of England began to produce a 
comprehensive set of modern language services under the title Common 
Worship. The point here is the constant process of evolution and there is no 
reason to think that the process has come to an end—either in the Church of 
England or in any other church of the Anglican Communion. If prayer 
evolves, so does belief. The BCP, assisted by the Articles, provides a check 
at a considerable remove from daily practice. If, as T. S. Eliot suggested, 
Christianity is always adapting itself into something that is capable of being 
believed, that is, in part, a reflection of the evolving character of the liturgy: 
how we speak to God and hear God speak to us moves on. 


UNIFORMITY AND DIVERSITY IN ‘COMMON PRAYER’ 


The BCP not only trails clouds of glory for the majesty of its language and 
the incisiveness of its theology, but for many in the Anglican Communion it 
also trails clouds of repressive uniformity and colonialism. The key to the 
ambivalence with which the BCP is viewed by some is the concept of 
‘common prayer’. (For a range of perspectives on common prayer, from 
within the Church of England, see Perham 1993). ‘Common prayer’ means 
that a people is united and bound together in the worship of God, praying 
and praising as it were with one voice. Common prayer is an antidote to 
individualism and sectarianism, whether of the seventeenth century or the 
twenty-first. It provides a genuine communal experience. But common 
prayer also means that how we worship is laid down by external authority 
and that can seem to quench the Spirit. It means that all the people say the 
same prayers all the time, which seems not to allow for diversity of 
circumstances and needs. It does not make allowance for sensitivities of 
conscience, which history shows are most acute as we come into the 
presence of God in worship. 

In the mid-sixteenth century a book of common prayer was a radically 
new idea. What was new about it was the bringing together of services for 
various occasions and for the use of different persons (bishop, priest, lay 
person) that had previously been distributed between separate texts, so that 
mass-books, breviaries (daily prayer), pontificals (for services led by the 
bishop), etc. were combined into one volume and placed within the frame 
of worship undertaken in common. There were no doubt ideological reasons 
for this, in the interests of effective centralization and national cohesion, but 
the invention of a book of common prayer was in itself a remarkable act of 
integration and coherence on the part of Cranmer. 

A single book of common prayer in the sixteenth century served several 
purposes. First, it helped to bind the Christian commonwealth together as 
one. As the Act of Uniformity of 1549 put it: ‘now from henceforth all the 
whole realm shall have but one use’. Secondly, it had something of a 
confessional character; it marked the commonwealth as a Christian nation, 
helping to shape its identity. Thirdly, it united those who used it with the 
whole church in time and space, in a way that the extemporaneous prayer 
favoured by some Puritans of the late sixteenth and the seventeenth 


centuries could not do. Fourthly, it was in the vernacular, so that those 
without Latin and even the illiterate could participate with understanding. 
As the Thirty-Nine Articles later put it: ‘It is a thing plainly repugnant to the 
Word of God, and the custom of the Primitive Church, to have publick 
Prayer in the Church, or to minister the Sacraments in a tongue not 
understanded of the people’ (Article XXIV). Fifthly, it was imposed by law 
through the Act of Uniformity (such Acts promulgated all editions of the 
BCP except that of 1604, where only very minor changes were made). A 
uniform pattern of worship was imposed in place of the various late 
medieval ‘uses’ (of which the Sarum Use had been most widespread). 
Common prayer meant an enforced common liturgical identity for the 
whole realm. Undoubtedly, part of Cranmer’s intention was to unify the 
kingdom under reformed, evangelical Christianity. Liturgy is a powerful 
means of binding hearts and minds together in a common cause. 

Before Cranmer, everyone was required to worship in their parish church, 
using the liturgy that prevailed in their region: there was no room for 
dissent in medieval England. At the Reformation the same expectation, 
reinforced by fresh legislation, continued, but regional diversity was 
removed. Uniformity of worship prevailed until the late seventeenth 
century, dissenters being persecuted and punished. After a few half-hearted 
gestures towards dissenting consciences in the previous decades, the Act of 
Toleration of 1689 (under the Dutch Calvinist King William III) for the first 
time allowed non-Anglican, non-liturgical worship (provided it was 
Trinitarian and not Roman Catholic) in certain places, under strict 
conditions. The remaining impediments to freedom of worship in the 
United Kingdom were progressively removed during the nineteenth century. 

Much of the Act of Uniformity 1662 has been repealed over time, notably 
through the Church of England Doctrine and Worship Measure 1974. 
Uniformity is a dead letter. Diversity is the order of the day, both in the 
Church of England and in the wider Anglican Communion. Anglican 
churches have devised their own prayer books and continue to revise them 
from time to time. Among modern English language prayer books, the Book 
of Common Prayer 1979 of the Episcopal Church retains the stately 
cadences of the BCP while 4 New Zealand Prayer Book, He Karakia 
Mihinare o Aotearoa is perhaps the most creative and fresh. Its preface 
sums up the rationale behind inculturated revisions throughout the Anglican 
Communion: 


One of the treasures of Anglican spirituality has been its authorised Book of Common Prayer, 
helpful for personal devotion and public liturgical worship. The prayer book of 1662 has 
served Anglicans well, and for longer than its English authors might have imagined. Now, all 
over the Anglican world, prayer books more suitable to local and contemporary needs are 
finding favour. Though new in language and content, A New Zealand Prayer Book, He Karakia 
Mihinare o Aotearoa preserves the ethos of Anglican spirituality and incorporates the best 
liturgical insights modern scholarship provides. It is also more faithful to the earliest liturgical 
traditions of the Church and allows more flexibility than the book of 1662. More importantly, 
the New Zealand Prayer Book has been created in our own Pacific cultural setting, and shaped 
by our own scholarship. It belongs to our environment and our people. 


ANGLICAN LITURGICAL SELF-DEFINITION 


How have Anglicans corporately understood the BCP? How have they 
viewed the process of liturgical reform? What did they think the BCP 
contributed to Anglican identity and unity? The Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican bishops, the highest teaching authority in the Communion, is our 
best window into corporate Anglican thinking. The Lambeth Conference 
has consistently recognized the pivotal role of the BCP in defining Anglican 
identity. In its formal Resolutions it has upheld the BCP’s authority as the 
benchmark of Anglican doctrine, while at the same time allowing 
considerable local liturgical variation and innovation. (Citations are taken 
from Coleman 1992 and are given in that volume by Conference and 
Resolution in chronological sequence). A look at some of its statements will 
enable us to trace changing attitudes to the BCP and Anglican liturgy 
generally. 

The first Lambeth Conference, in 1867, held all churches of the 
Communion to ‘the standards of faith and doctrine’ of the ‘Mother-Church’ 
(the Church of England, then united with the Church of Ireland and what is 
now the Church in Wales), though it acknowledged that each member 
church should have the right to make adaptations and revisions to suit its 
local circumstances, provided that any such changes remained ‘consistent 
with the spirit and principles of the Book of Common Prayer’ (Resolution 
8). The second Conference in 1878 observed that the BCP, ‘retained as it is, 
with some modifications, by all our Churches, has been one principal bond 
of union among them’, creating ‘communion in worship ... the link which 
most firmly binds together bodies of Christian men’, second in importance 
only to unity in faith (Encyclical Letter, 1.11-12). The Conference of 1908 


resolved that there should be greater flexibility and variety in the use of the 
BCP and that repetition, redundancy, and archaism should be avoided 
(Resolution 27). The Lambeth Conference of 1920, famous for its visionary 
Appeal [for unity] to All Christian People, advised that liturgical uniformity 
was inappropriate, especially on the mission field: the BCP should not be 
taken as the only suitable liturgical model, even though its authority as ‘the 
Anglican standard of doctrine and practice’ was to be upheld (Resolution 
36). Bishops authorizing new liturgical forms should ensure that they 
retained ‘those features that are essential to the safeguarding of the unity of 
the Anglican Communion’ (Resolution 37)—but the Conference did not 
specify what these were. 

The 1930 Lambeth Conference stated that those churches in communion 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury ‘uphold and propagate the Catholic and 
Apostolic faith and order as they are generally set forth in the Book of 
Common Prayer as authorized in their several Churches’ (Resolution 49). In 
1948 the Conference noted that the BCP was ‘so strong a bond of unity 
throughout the whole Anglican Communion’ that any revisions should 
remain in accordance with its doctrine and liturgy (Resolution 78). Lambeth 
1958 welcomed the new knowledge of early Christian liturgies and urged 
that prayer book revision should aim ‘to further that recovery of the 
worship of the primitive Church which [it said] was the aim of the 
compilers of the first Prayer Books of the Church of England’ (Resolution 
74). We note the constant invocation of the ‘spirit’, ‘principles’, and 
‘doctrines’ of the BCP. The most recent Lambeth Conferences to date, those 
of 1998 and 2008, seem to have lost interest in the BCP and that fact alone 
is indicative of the character of contemporary Anglicanism. 

The committee and section reports of various Lambeth Conferences have 
also had a fair amount to say about the special character of the BCP and its 
role in Anglican identity, though their comments do not have the same 
status as Conference Resolutions. Lambeth 1948 saw the BCP as the 
embodiment of the Catholic and reformed character of the churches of the 
Anglican Communion. It was a vital source of Christian teaching and 
sustained the Anglican tradition. It was in part the BCP that located the 
Anglican Communion within the church catholic. Lambeth 1920 had urged 
that ‘those features that are essential to the safeguarding of the unity of the 
Anglican Communion’ be retained in new liturgical developments, and 
Lambeth 1948 thought that it was now high time to say what these were 


(Lambeth Conference 1948: 83, 86). A subcommittee of the 1958 
Conference saw the Prayer Book as ‘the public expression of the worship of 
God in the Anglican Communion’ and described worship as ‘the first 
concern of the Church’. It must be the worship of the whole body, priest 
and people together, ‘bringing to God every human interest and activity and 
problem and conflict to be taken into his will and used for his purposes’. It 
recognized that the ascendancy of the BCP 1662 was waning, that new 
liturgical forms were appearing in the Communion, and it noted that the 
growing variety of liturgical forms were a threat to ‘that unity in worship 
and in faith which we are all determined to preserve’. But as for those 
elusive ‘features that were essential to safeguarding the unity of the 
Anglican Communion’, mentioned in 1920, Lambeth 1958 attempted to 
solve the conundrum by playing down their importance. While the BCP 
enabled Anglicans ‘to live the life of the Catholic Church’, what 
fundamentally gave the Communion its unity was the fact that it belonged 
to the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church and confessed the 
apostolic faith. It seemed to escape the 1958 Conference that the question of 
how we know that the Anglican Communion belongs to the universal 
church and confesses the apostolic faith is also rather crucial (Lambeth 
Conference 1958: [2], 79-81). 

However, Lambeth 1958 went on to explore the distinctive features of 
Anglican liturgy. It identified half a dozen features of the ‘Books of 
Common Prayer’ that it believed were ‘essential to the safeguarding of the 
unity of the Anglican Communion’. These were: the use of the canonical 
scriptures and of the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds; liturgies for baptism with 
water and in the name of the Holy Trinity, for Confirmation by the bishop 
by prayer with the laying on of hands and for Holy Communion, using 
bread and wine and with ‘the explicit intention to obey our Lord’s 
command’; and finally forms for episcopal ordination to each of the three 
orders by prayer with the laying on of hands. If these six features were 
‘essential’, another eight were seen as ‘most effective in maintaining the 
traditional doctrinal emphasis of the worship and witness of the Anglican 
Communion’. Worship should (a) be in the vernacular; (b) be ‘wholly’ 
common prayer (avoiding official private prayers of the priest during the 
service and celebrations of the Eucharist at which there were no 
communicants other than the celebrant); (c) be easy for the congregation to 
follow (avoiding excessive variations); (d) involve a complementarity and 


balance of word and sacrament; (e) include the collective recital of one of 
the historic creeds; (f) include readings from the Old Testament, at least in 
the daily offices; (g) make the Psalms the ‘normal vehicle of common 
praise and meditation’; and (h) make provision for honouring the saints 
without invoking their aid. 

The 1958 committee report then made six recommendations for liturgical 
reform that express an aspiration for liturgical renewal and presage the 
Parish Communion movement. The recommendations were intended to 
enhance the recovery of the pattern of worship of the primitive church by: 
reducing the length and frequency of the exhortations; moderating corporate 
expressions of penitence; providing streamlined litanies with congregational 
responses, in place of chains of collects; making the Prayer for the Church 
at the Eucharist responsorial; linking the Offertory, as an act of the people, 
with the Prayer of Consecration; and broadening the Prayer of Consecration 
by giving thanks for all God’s mighty works, especially the resurrection, 
ascension, and return in glory of the Lord (not the cross only). 

What Lambeth 1978’s Section 3 report ‘The Anglican Communion in the 
world-wide Church’ had to say about the doctrinal and liturgical identity of 
Anglicanism is of lasting interest in an otherwise rather thin Conference 
report. That the churches of the Anglican Communion have ‘a distinctive 
doctrinal basis’ may be affirmed unequivocally, provided it is recognized 
that what is distinctive is not necessarily unique, but is ‘chiefly the 
patterning of elements shared in common with other churches’. This 
doctrinal basis is to be found in the constitutions and canons of the member 
churches and is ‘reinforced by the standard of worship contained in the 
prayer books’. (This distinctive doctrinal basis is also said to be reflected in 
the teachings of the Lambeth Conferences, upheld by the common order of 
the threefold ministry, held together by the episcopate ‘as a sign and 
instrument in space and time of the continuity of the bishops and their 
Churches with the apostolic community’, and is ‘personally grounded in the 
loyal relationship of each of the Churches to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who is freely recognized as the focus of unity’.) This, the Conference 
claimed, was sufficient evidence that the churches of the Anglican 
Communion understood themselves to ‘participate in the one, holy, catholic 
and apostolic Church, worshipping the one true God, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit’. Lambeth 1978 then ‘reaffirm[ed] the central position which the 
ordered worship of the Church occupies in the distinctive basis of the 


Anglican Communion’, though without mentioning the BCP. ‘This worship 
[it noted], itself a witness to the apostolic Gospel in word and sacrament, 
patterns and limits the diversity which has characterized Anglicanism from 
the first.’ Furthermore, the new liturgies were proving helpful in bringing 
out ‘aspects of doctrine’ that had not been given much attention before, 
such as the congregation’s role in the celebration of the Eucharist, the 
responsibility of ministry laid on all the baptized, and the setting of the 
death of Christ within the broad context of salvation history. The 
Conference was not seeking a confessional identity that would mark 
Anglicans off from other Christians, but rather ‘a unity of doctrinal tradition 
sufficient to express our abiding will to live together and to worship 
together the one Lord of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church’ 
(Lambeth 1978: 98—100). 

Lambeth 1988 saw the BCP beginning to disappear from view in the 
consideration of the bishops. The section report on ‘Mission and Ministry’ 
affirmed the prayer book’s beauty of language, but hardly touched on its 
doctrinal significance. The BCP 1662 and the prayer books of the 
Communion that were derived from it had proved ‘hugely influential in 
shaping the identity of the Communion as a seriously liturgical fellowship 
of Churches’ and still had a role in a number of provinces. ‘But’, the report 
continued, ‘if we do not dwell on its strengths today it is because we judge 
that its era is slipping irretrievably into the past.’ Cranmer’s liturgical 
language belonged to another age, though that consideration did not 
necessarily apply where the BCP had been translated into other vernacular 
tongues. Moreover, the ideological assumptions of the BCP were suspect as 
well as outdated. They belonged to the ‘Christendom’ model of society, so 
that it lacked a sense of mission. The laity were largely passive in worship. 
And its liturgical structure had been ‘called heavily into question’ by 
scholars around the Communion. The section report was confident that a 
‘modern liturgical English’ was emerging and welcomed ‘inclusive’ 
language. It seems that in 1988 the Lambeth Conference was just catching 
up with the 1960s! (Lambeth Conference 1988: 68—9 [‘Mission and 
Ministry’ report, §$184—8]). Reflection on Anglican liturgical identity has 
now passed from the Lambeth Conference to the International Anglican 
Liturgical Consultation: it remains a semi-official body—not one of the four 
Instruments of Communion—and its recommendations are sometimes 
maverick, but it continues to generate liturgical thinking and resources for 


the benefit of the Anglican Communion (see 
<http://ialc2015.info/resources/> [accessed 10 August 2015]). 

In conclusion let us return to the question of what makes Anglican 
worship, in the tradition of the BCP, distinctive. Christopher Irvine has 
usefully identified three key characteristics of Anglican worship, which I 
will expand on (Irvine 2008: 8—9). 

First, it is liturgical and therefore has an ordered shape and structure. It 
also has the coherence and integrity that belong to a text hallowed by 
centuries of use and association. Its content is not merely expressive of the 
feelings of the worshippers, as some modern worship songs are, but has 
doctrinal weight and is doctrinally disciplined. 

Secondly, Anglican worship is essentially corporate; it is the act of a 
community of people who know themselves to be bound together into one 
body through the sacraments. It ‘envisages a wider social intentionality and 
bearing’, as worshippers come from and return to specific social networks 
and neighbourhoods. This sense of corporate belonging to a church within a 
wider community is probably enhanced where the territorial parish system 
is taken seriously in those Anglican churches where it survives. Anglican 
worship is a salutary expression of our social nature as human beings. It is 
participatory and dialogical through the scripted partnership of clergy and 
laity. 

Thirdly, the scriptures are central to Anglican worship and are read (in 
the vernacular) according to a lectionary system that ensures that the 
congregation is exposed to ‘the full sweep of biblical literature’. The 
scriptures are not sidelined in favour of religious expressivism in the form 
of songs and testimonies, as in some modern informal types of worship, but 
dominate the service through their instantiation in various genres: readings, 
psalms, canticles, anthem, sermon, versicles, and responses. Anglican 
liturgy is attuned to the word of God. 

I suggest that we do not need to make the unsustainable claim that these 
characteristics are not found in other traditions (Irvine does not do that 
either) in order to affirm that Anglican worship is marked by being at once 
liturgical, corporate, and scriptural. I doubt whether it is plausible to claim 
that there is a unique Anglican liturgical identity, given the way that the 
liturgies of various Christian traditions have converged on primitive 
models, and learned and borrowed from one another and from the 
commonwealth of liturgical study. The character of Anglican worship can 


retain its distinctiveness even when elements of that character are replicated 
in other traditions. The BCP itself and the prayer books that have stemmed 
from it have created this character. The modern revisions and alternatives to 
the BCP family of liturgies have endeavoured to retain these three 
characteristics as elucidated here. Each user of these rites may judge how 
far they have succeeded. 
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CHAPTER 9 


JENNY GAFFIN 


WISDOM is personified in Proverbs 1:20 onwards as a woman calling out in 
the marketplace: ‘whoever listens to me will dwell secure and be at ease, 
without dread of disaster’ (Prov. 1:33). Yet when we seek out the identity 
and nature of this seemingly familiar voice, we find it to be far from 
straightforward. The concept of ‘wisdom’ is highly contested, and is 
peculiarly subject to political appropriation on all sides of complex debates. 
The pitfalls of an appeal to wisdom are highlighted by David Ford, who 
argues that in the West, wisdom ‘has often been associated with old people, 
the premodern, tradition and conservative caution in a culture of youth, 
modernisation, innovation and risky exploration’ (Ford 2007: 1). When the 
very concept of wisdom is bound up with ideas and traditions that one does 
not share, or when it is claimed alike by groups of people living lives that 
are morally and socially incompatible with one another, then the word is 
relativized and emptied of its practical and emotive power. This recognition 
leads Ford to argue for what he variously describes as a ‘theology of desire 
and discernment’ and a ‘theology of learning in the Spirit’ in relation to 
wisdom (Ford 2007: 3). Rather than being a fixed entity that can be arrived 
at or straightforwardly adhered to, wisdom is always that little way beyond 
our grasp, forever being sought and listened for—a cry to be continually 
discerned and pursued. 

Given the contested, intrinsically elusive nature of wisdom, is there, and 
can there be, such a thing as a distinctively ‘Anglican wisdom’? Few who 
inhabit the structures of the Anglican Church would describe life there—in 
the words of Proverbs—as ‘secure and at ease, without dread of disaster’. 
Indeed, amidst furious exchanges on the subject of homosexuality across 
the Communion and threats of schism over the issue of women bishops in 


the Church of England, a flippant response would be simply to add that 
‘wisdom is absent from the Anglican Church at present’, and has been 
replaced by folly—and move on with a clear conscience. Yet such a 
dismissive response to the apparent folly of Anglicans would be premature. 
Within the canon of work exploring Christian wisdom, there is a recurring 
theme of the interrelationship, and even the inseparability, of wisdom and 
folly. Erasmus’ fifteenth-century satire Jn Praise of Folly is perhaps the best 
known example of this as it sharply satirizes the church, exposing the folly 
underpinning the ecclesiastical trappings of wisdom. The great sixteenth- 
century Anglican writer Richard Hooker also recognized the risks of writing 
off what appears to be folly lest it disguises deep wisdom: ‘we should not so 
admire any one kind of knowledge that we disgrace any other’ (in Secor 
and Gibbs 2005: 192). The celebrated seventeenth-century priest and poet 
George Herbert continually related wisdom to humility and frailty, 
implicitly recognizing that wisdom was the force that transformed all that is 
weakest into beauty and holiness. Commenting on the varied and 
sometimes dismal quality of sermons that congregations are subjected to, in 
‘The Church-Porch’, he playfully notes: 


The worst speaks something good: if all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience. (Herbert 1974: 45) 


In the nineteenth century, writing of the incarnation, Edward Pusey called 
attention to the deceptiveness of appearances of the divine presence in the 
world: “He veiled the very humility wherewith He humbled Himself to be 
obedient, so that Satan thought that He might be tempted through pride’ (in 
Rowell, Stevenson, and Williams 2001: 296—7). Indeed, Jesus himself is 
frequently portrayed as the wise fool. As Doug Gay writes in his song 
“Wisdom’s Table’: ‘Wisdom dances on the tombstone / Of the fool who 
bled and died’ (Gay 1998: 147). Wisdom and folly are inextricable in 
human perception; the wisdom of God that led Jesus to the humiliation of 
the cross exposes the folly of the standards of the world that judges and 
crucifies him. 

Of course, not all that looks foolish in the world is in fact divine wisdom 
in disguise, nor is folly in one person guaranteed to lead to wisdom in 
another. Some folly is folly, and a stumbling block to others. Likewise, not 
all that presents itself as wise is automatically folly—and indeed it could be 
argued that this is a key failing of the press, especially in Britain, that so 


consistently portrays the church as folly even as it witnesses to profound 
truths. This chapter will root an exploration of wisdom in the context of 
folly, teasing out where wisdom lies in the Anglican Church and seeking 
ways to discern its absence. 


ANGLICAN STRUCTURES: WISDOM OR FOLLY? 


In the epigraph to his book, How to be an Anglican, Richard Giles sums up 
his feelings about the Anglican Church by quoting lines spoken by Sir 
Anthony Absolute in Richard Sheridan’s eighteenth-century play The 
Rivals: 


Zounds! sirrah! the lady shall be as ugly as I choose: she shall have a lump on each shoulder; 
she shall be as crooked as the crescent; her one eye shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s museum 
...—she shall be all this, sirrah—yet I will make you ogle her all day, and sit up all night to 
write sonnets on her beauty. (in Giles 1998, epigraph) 


The lady at the heart of Giles’ book is indeed peculiar to behold even to the 
accustomed observer. For one thing, the Anglican Church seems to have no 
head—no clear focus of leadership and no obvious means by which 
authority can be enforced. When someone asks the basic question, ‘What 
does the Anglican Church think about ...?’ there can be no clear answer 
because there is no single, authoritative source to give a clear answer. 
Consequently, the church seems to stand for nothing with any clarity. This 
can lead to some ungainly and destructive public displays, as Anglicans row 
over homosexuality and women bishops under the bemused gaze of the 
media. And yet, whenever trouble hits, in times of national disaster or 
personal crisis, it is often to this strangest of churches that so many people 
turn, searching for meaning and consolation and finding it. And through the 
centuries the Anglican Church has somehow produced an extraordinary 
wealth of fine minds and leaders of internationally renowned wisdom, from 
Richard Hooker to George Herbert to the Wesley brothers to Desmond Tutu 
to Rowan Williams. There is a paradox here that bears exploring. How 1s it 
that an institution so self-evidently fallible and unwieldy can continually 
generate figureheads synonymous with such profound and godly wisdom? 
What is the relationship between the apparent failings of the church and the 
nature of the wisdom that emerges from it? 


To the confused onlooker, the lack of definitive moral leadership, and the 
structural impossibility of such leadership ever emerging, is one of the great 
exasperations of the Anglican Communion. It was not always thus. In its 
earliest days—a good couple of centuries before it acquired the name 
‘Anglican’ (Chapman 2006: 4)—Henry VIII was at least clear that authority 
lay firmly with him, and that all the people in England fell within his 
spiritual as well as his political jurisdiction. But behind the clarity of that 
moment in time lay what is now broadly recognized to be an utterly foolish 
assumption. As Mark Chapman puts it, ‘[T]he Church of England owes as 
much to what one early twentieth-century commentator called the “absurd 
theory” of the Divine Right of Kings as to anything else’ (Chapman 2006: 
2). 

With time and political pragmatism, the original absurdity of the first 
days of the Anglican Church was eventually lost, and with it went the 
clarity as to where the centre of authority lay and indeed who was included 
under its auspices. Paul Avis has traced the movement of Anglicanism away 
from being inseparable from leadership of the English nation in the 
sixteenth century, when the monarch was at the head of both church and 
parliament in a fully decision-making role. Avis notes the pragmatism that 
lay behind the eventual introduction of the modern system of synodical 
government in the English Church, which needed a new focus of 
governance once membership of parliament widened to include members of 
other religious denominations: ‘Parliament ceased to have credibility as the 
lay synod of the Church of England as Protestant Nonconformists, Roman 
Catholics and even non-Christians were admitted during the course of the 
nineteenth century’ (Avis 2000: 18). The close association between national 
and religious leadership and identity was also massively challenged as the 
British Empire collapsed and a growing number of Christians across the 
world found their spiritual home under the auspices of the church of the 
former colonists, retaining an affiliation with Anglicanism but no longer 
any allegiance to the British monarch. The separation of Anglicanism from 
Englishness has taken place to the point that in the twenty-first century 
English Anglicans are firmly in the minority within global Anglicanism. As 
Alan Bartlett notes, ‘[I]n the early twenty-first century, the typical Anglican 
is a young African woman’ (Bartlett 2007: 27). 

Under these circumstances, if Anglican wisdom is synonymous with the 
pronouncement of clear truths, Anglicans find themselves in a very 


compromised and ambiguous place. The ‘Anglican Communion’ consists of 
multiple, self-governing provinces, held together by something that is very 
difficult to define. It is not a top-down authoritarian structure in the papal 
model established by Henry VIII; unlike the Catholic Church it has no 
magistertum—no means by which doctrine can be formed, disseminated, 
and widely accepted across the communion; it has an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but his power as a symbol of unity belies his lack of practical 
power directly to effect change. This inevitably leads to authority being 
exercised in ways that are often hugely life-giving but which can be very 
difficult to pin down in terms of their structural role. A good example of this 
is a group called Theological Education for the Anglican Communion 
(TEAC), which has the incredibly broad and highly political role of 
addressing theological education across the entire communion. Although 
this body wields a good deal of authority, its actual structural location is 
difficult to pin down—it is ‘neither a formal commission of the 
Communion nor one of their official networks; it is still referred to as a 
“working party”’ (Scully 2008: 201)—but with the backing of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a wide range of bishops across the world, it 
carries huge influence across the communion. Where TEAC is influential 
and legitimate yet structurally complex, other groups display a good deal 
more outward clarity but are in fact downright misleading to those who 
have not kept abreast with the intrigues and nuances of global church 
politics. For example, a newcomer seeking an Anglican Church to attend in 
America would be forgiven for thinking they were on the right track in 
approaching the ‘Anglican Church in America’, not realizing that the ACA 
is in fact part of the ‘Traditional Anglican Church’—a body altogether 
separate from the Episcopal Church in America which does form part of the 
Anglican Communion. Clearly the potential for confusion and 
misunderstanding in our midst is such that those who seek their wisdom in 
neat structures, clear lines of authority, and watertight formulations of truth 
will be sorely disappointed. 


WISDOM EMERGING 


With no obvious focal point for leadership within the Anglican 
Communion, it is perhaps not surprising that Anglicans are rarely, if ever, 
able to come to a mind about moral issues. A church that began life in moral 
controversy over Henry VIPs wish for an annulment was always an 
unlikely candidate for the high moral ground, and indeed it has regularly 
been near breaking point over ethical matters. The last century alone has 
seen local controversies over the remarriage of divorcees and women 
priests, and global disputes over homosexuality and now women bishops. 
The Anglican inability to pull together over basic moral issues can look like 
nothing more than playground squabbling and makes it easy to dismiss the 
church as being superficial or inept. Mark Oakley playfully echoes a 
playground rhyme in putting it this way: ‘an issue! an issue! we all fall 
down’ (Oakley 2005: 1). The bemused onlooker might be forgiven for 
thinking that Anglicans do not know what they believe, a charge that 
Archbishop Rowan Williams has gone to great pains to rebuke: ‘It is not 
true that there is no distinctive Anglican doctrine. But the discovery of it 
may require some patience in reading and attending to a number of 
historical strands, in order to watch the way in which distinctiveness shows 
itself? (Williams 2004: 1). And herein lies the crux of the matter. There is 
indeed much that Anglicans hold dear, and much that Anglicans have to 
share with the world. But to find out what that might be requires time and 
patience—two commodities that run low in modern life, with its frenetic 
pace and the never-ending bombardment of information to which we are all 
subject. It is, however, important to afford as much time as we are able to 
delving into the historical strands to which Williams alludes, in order to 
establish where the folly actually lies in all of this—whether it does indeed 
lie with our peculiar-looking church, or whether it lies in the modern 
society that currently beholds it. And so I turn now to a whistle-stop tour of 
the location of Anglican insight. 

One of the most important tools available to Anglicans as they seek to 
discern God’s will is the dialogue between scripture, tradition, and reason— 
often referred to as a three-legged stool which tumbles over if any one of 
those legs is pulled away. This is frequently attributed to the sixteenth- 
century theologian Richard Hooker, and although he was undoubtedly 


responsible for its ‘mainstream’ place within the emerging Anglican 
tradition, it is in fact more deeply embedded within the Christian tradition, 
as Urban T. Holmes II explains: 


This same notion of authority can be found in the teachings of Aquinas (1225—1275) ... It is 
certainly consistent with Augustine (354-430). It is in fact, how any theologian—including 
those who argue against it—thinks. The theologian consults the texts, he sees what others have 
said, and he concludes in the light of the present understanding what is the reasonable 
interpretation. (Holmes 1982: 11) 


Crucially, this is not a method of enquiry that lends itself to speedy or 
watertight conclusions. Rather, it is a process of discernment that may never 
reach a conclusion. People are required prayerfully to reflect on an ongoing 
basis as they seek to discern God’s will. It is in the requirement to take time 
to reflect that its capacity to generate wisdom lies. It gives people licence to 
debate, explore, change their minds, and grow in maturity. Different ideas 
emerge when we prioritize different ‘legs’ of the stool, and this means that 
fresh insights are thrown up every time we reapply ourselves to a particular 
problem. Consequently, Anglicans never find closure on who God is or 
what he wants from us. Anglicans are always striving towards an 
understanding of God, but they can never delude themselves that they know 
the truth. 

This is more than just a neat way of keeping people talking to each other. 
For the contemporary Anglican theologian Graham Ward, this way of doing 
theology is an unavoidable necessity as we live in the period of time in 
between Christ’s departure from this earth at the Ascension, and his return 
at Final Judgement: 


Our certainties are persuasions; our facts are selections from the data available; our 
dogmatisms speak more about our fears than our aspirations. There is no room for Christian 
imperialism; crusades in the name of the triune love misconceive the kenosis of that love. That 
love is poured out eternally on behalf of not against ... It bears witness, and ultimately that is 
what we all do ...—[W]e each bear witness to what we believe. The judgement of the witness 
lies elsewhere. (Ward 2000: 259) 


Ward’s recognition that ‘The judgement of the witness lies elsewhere’ 
alludes to the long wait for Christ’s return. Until he comes again, the 
argument goes, nobody is in a position to speak for God in any 
straightforward way, and nobody will have the final word on any complex 
moral or intellectual matter. As all await his return, the most anyone can do 
is to live as honestly and open-heartedly as possible, trusting that God will 


affirm the spirit of goodwill in which life is lived even if some views of 
some people have gone awry. For Ward, there is a very close connection 
between adopting this theological stance and growing in wisdom and virtue. 
The impossibility of arriving at final conclusions about anything requires of 
the faithful a high level of attentiveness and humility. There is no choice but 
to listen to other people because everyone is always liable to error. There is 
even a requirement of openness to people who hold opinions that seem 
repugnant because there is always a possibility that they hold a grain of 
truth somewhere within them that is needed for one’s own correction. Set in 
this light, the coexistence of groups within the Communion that are 
fundamentally opposed to each other—such as the conservative Global 
Anglican Future Conferences (GAFCON) and the liberal catholic group 
Affirming Catholicism—points to far more than just a woolly inability to 
come to a common mind. It also displays a very real and vitally important 
recognition that no matter how strongly individuals feel about a particular 
issue, everyone awaits Christ’s return, and everyone will be subject to his 
judgement. Set in this light, the Anglican Church’s very inability to come to 
a mind is a tangible reminder of the human fallibility of its people, and a 
collective, profound need of God. Inhabited well, the church becomes a 
forum in which everyone has the opportunity to grow and change and 
mature in faith—a structure that is conducive to the development and 
expression of wisdom. The existence of people of the calibre of Rowan 
Williams and Desmond Tutu proves the extraordinary potency of the 
Anglican Church to accomplish just that. 


WHEN IS THE FOOL ACTUALLY A FOOL? 


There is, of course, a big flaw in this method of acquiring wisdom. It goes 
without saying that in a church that enables people to grow into their own 
understanding of God, alongside the people of extraordinary depth and 
insight there will also be a healthy smattering of eccentrics, some people 
who apply their gifts in the service of division or injury, and a few genuine 
fools. And the high and necessary prevalence of wisdom in the guise of 
folly makes it extremely difficult to tell those people apart. Geoffrey 
Rowell, Kenneth Stevenson, and Rowan Williams point to the endemic 


error made by groups within the communion as they seek to shape the 
direction of the church based on one leg of the three-legged stool (to borrow 
an earlier image) in isolation from the others: 


Those in the evangelical corner emphasise that the English Reformation was an affirmation of 
the absolute supremacy of scripture in all matters affecting the Church; ... Those from the 
catholic wing will stress the concern of sixteenth- and seventeenth- century Anglicans to 
preserve the forms of ministry handed down from the earliest days of the Church ... Liberals 
point out the way in which early Anglicans had to live with diversity and never bound 
themselves too tightly to a single confessional formula focused on specific theological 
principles. (Rowell, Stevenson, and Williams 2001: xix) 


Each of these positions is entirely necessary, and taken as a whole there is a 
great accumulation of wisdom in the dialogue between the three. But taken 
individually, they all have blindness. It is vital that the evangelicals recall 
the church to its biblical roots, but not at the cost of forgetting the profound 
influence that our contemporary experience and our location within 
tradition has upon a reading of scripture. It is vital that liberals challenge 
the church to engage with the trends and political insights of the day, but 
not at the cost of succumbing to them uncritically. It is entirely necessary to 
give significance to the creeds and historic formularies of the church, but 
not in such a way that the church forgets how the Bible influenced those 
formularies or how the modern world continues to shed new light upon 
them. Each position has within it a nugget of real insight, and each also 
harbours the potential for idolatry. Held in creative communicative tension, 
they forge deeply wise Christians; fragmented one from the others, the 
whole thing collapses into an unedifying row that lends itself only to further 
fragmentation. 

Folly and wisdom coexist on a knife edge within Anglicanism, in ways 
that belie the cosy image of benign eccentricity that the English Church in 
particular continues to enjoy in the popular imagination. That is not to say 
that such eccentricity is entirely fictional. Part of the joy of the church is its 
ability to provide a home for true fools and glorious eccentrics, who provide 
tantalizing glimpses into the wisdom of God and the levels of folly to which 
the church is capable of descending in his name. In his book The Great 
Unfrocked, Matthew Parris tells the stories of some of the more colourful 
characters who have inhabited our pulpit, including the Reverend Harold 
Davidson, one-time Rector of Stiffkey, who ended his days being savaged 
by a lion whilst denouncing the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Norwich in a local amusement park (1998: 65). There is more than a 


glimpse of God in the eccentrics who continue to inhabit the Anglican 
Church, as well as a hefty dose of humour. Most parishes have their tales to 
tell, not just about clergy but also about churchwardens and vergers and 
others who come to prominence in their local church. But behind the 
humour there often lurks a very real sadness. Many of those whose tales are 
told in Parris’ book came to grief not because of eccentricity or error or 
playfulness, but because they were gay men living in an era before society, 
never mind the church, could accept them. And this only serves to highlight 
the very real ambivalence—and indeed full-blown anger—that is always 
simmering under the surface within the Anglican Church. In the last few 
years, figures such as Jeffrey John and Gene Robinson have been hailed as 
heroes by one camp, and vilified by another. Individual members of the 
clergy find themselves caught up in the church’s quest for truth, to 
unimaginable personal cost. It is easy to become sentimental about the 
virtues of the Anglican ‘middle way’, or to become misty-eyed about the 
virtues of living with human difference until such a time as God’s will is 
finally revealed to us. But in the meantime, there is a terrible price to pay 
for those individuals courageous enough to name their own truth. The 
church no longer burns its dissenters at the stake as it did in its earliest 
years, but it still makes martyrs of those in its midst who cause controversy, 
with the media just one of its chosen methods of inflicting untold pain. 
Behind the warm, cosy, safe image that certain expressions of the Anglican 
Church still evoke, there lies a powerful and harsh reality. This is a sign that 
the Anglican Church still has huge strides to take in its growth towards 
spiritual maturity, but it is also a sign that as a church it is still passionately 
committed to the quest for truth, and still intensely human as it searches for 
God. There is nothing less than salvation at stake in these conflicts as 
Christians seek to do God’s will, and people are quite rightly prepared to 
put their reputations and their well-being on the line over what appear to be 
very minor issues, in ways that appear entirely alien and foolish to the 
modern western secular world. 


CONCLUSION 


In Shakespearean drama, when the world has been turned upside down and 
wise leaders have caused chaos, it nearly always falls to the fool to 
pronounce words of wisdom. For example, when King Lear gives his 
kingdom away to his daughters, the Fool laments the tragedy that ‘such a 
king should ... go the fools among’ (Act 1 Scene 8 line 158). As the play 
develops and power structures disintegrate, the Fool’s wise voice lessens 
until a point arrives at which his wisdom simply cannot be heard any 
longer. In our modern world, the Anglican Communion steps up admirably 
to the role in just this way. Comedy is rarely far from the proceedings as its 
leaders endure trial by media with varying levels of indignity in a bid to 
communicate with the people they are called to love, and local 
congregations struggle to articulate God’s love in ways that teeter between 
the excruciating and the sublime. Globally, the Anglican Communion is an 
unwieldy institution, with ill-defined boundaries, a chequered history, a 
mass of contradictions, and a few painful open wounds right at its heart. 

Yet this same church is relied upon to breathe wisdom and peace into the 
world at key moments in national and international crisis. In South Africa, 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu emerged out of this fallible church to take on a 
key role in securing peace in South Africa; and in a very different context, 
in England the national grief at the death of Princess Diana in 1997 found 
its very public catharsis in the prayerful, pastoral heart of the Anglican 
Church. And time and time again, in local communities, the parish church 
becomes the focus of mourning and care when tragedy hits, gladly shedding 
its veneer of benign folly to reveal a hitherto unimagined wealth of wisdom 
and love for people who find themselves in need. The modern Anglican 
Communion, by its uncomfortably honest brokenness and vulnerability, is 
supremely qualified to embrace people in their pain at crisis moments when 
society’s own self-delusions are momentarily dropped. 

This is because the church remains driven by the pursuit of divine 
wisdom, and its concomitant yearning for unfashionable yet entirely 
necessary bonds of love between human beings. Its conflicts spring from its 
passionate yearning for divine truth that is, as yet, beyond reach; its 
chequered history is a sign that it has engaged in a deep yet human way 
with the ever-changing world in which it is embedded. It is an institution 


that makes fools of its followers in a million different ways—tt can literally 
drive people out of their minds through its relentless conflicts; it can lead to 
all manner of harmless eccentricities as Anglo-Catholics camp it up in lace 
and evangelicals become transfixed on their own interpretations of God’s 
word. But more positively, it can also lead to that peculiar kind of folly that 
Erasmus recognized centuries ago as being so essential to humanity—folly 
that acts as ‘the binding force in society and brings happiness to life’ 
(Erasmus 1971: 92). 

Theologically, this is summed up in the challenging refrain to Doug 
Gay’s song: 


Come and learn the power of weakness 
Wisdom’s cross and wisdom’s crown. (Gay 1998: 147) 


The very salvation of the world hangs on the willingness of the fool and his 
hapless disciples to put their lives on the line as they set about loving in a 
world that will so regularly humiliate and silence them. It is madness to set 
out on a journey knowing it will lead to the cross, particularly when one 
sets aside all pretence of direct access to ultimate truth and recognizes the 
tremendous limitations of one’s own insights and abilities. Yet this is the 
calling of the church—and most particularly of the Anglican Communion— 
as its collective inability to agree on God’s truth ironically ends up enacting 
the basic truth that all await Christ’s return in a state of utter dependency 
upon his mercy. It is no surprise that onlookers see fallibility or weakness or 
inconsistency or contradiction in this church. But when crisis or yearning 
prompts people to engage honestly with Anglicanism, they discover that the 
church’s human weakness is theirs also, and moreover the church’s 
stubborn, implausible affirmation of hope and love at the heart of it all can 
be theirs too. And ultimately it is this stubborn faith in God’s ability to 
emerge from the midst of all brokenness and human folly that constitutes 
the rich and endlessly self-replenishing source of Anglican wisdom. 
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CHAPTER 10 


ANN LOADES 


To use the term ‘Anglican’ is to indicate those churches which have their 
origin in connection with the English, and who are members of the 
Provinces of the Anglican Communion, developed as a worldwide web of 
connection wholly unforeseen by those who established the Church of 
England in the Reformation and post-Reformation era. Given the centrality 
of the Trinitarian faith expressed in both the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds in 
Anglican liturgy, we therefore take ‘spirituality’ to mean ‘a conscious 
relationship with God, in Jesus Christ, through the indwelling of the Spirit, 
in the context of a community of believers’ (Sheldrake 2005: vii; Wakefield 
1989 remains valuable). Whereas in the past such ‘community’ was 
arguably shaped by its liturgical use of the Book of Common Prayer and the 
reading and preached exposition of the King James version of the Bible, we 
can no longer assume that such usage nowadays universally obtains. 
‘Community’ has to be sought and discerned in other ways. This necessarily 
affects the appropriation of spirituality, but such appropriation continues to 
have much significance as members of the Anglican Communion find the 
courtesy to continue to listen attentively to, and learn from, one another. 

We begin by noting that nowadays ‘spirituality’ as a term supersedes 
earlier terminology such as _§ascetical/mystical/spiritual theology. 
Furthermore, in the past quarter-century or so, spirituality has developed 
into a major academic discipline, and towards the end of this chapter it will 
become clear that Anglicans have already made some signal contributions 
to it as such.' The point of their doing so is to reconnect ‘spirituality’ with 
theology as the latter has developed in the past century or so. It is worth 
noticing in passing that although ‘spirituality’ has recently become of 
interest to ‘health professionals’, it is not their interests which have 


precipitated a renewed curiosity about spirituality, valuable though the 
Anglican contribution to such a development may or may not be. The 
agenda is not in the first instance being set by the urgent and important 
interests of health professionals, but by those preoccupied by spirituality as 
defined previously. 

That said, however, it is worth attending to the ways in which it seems 
that Anglicans have sought to address ‘spirituality’. They have of course 
attended to their ‘founders’ from at least Cranmer and Hooker onwards 
(Stranks 1961; Thornton 1963; Moorman 1983; see also Rowell 1999; 
Allchin 2005) but have also been remarkably comprehensive in their search 
for resources. In the process, and to mention only a very few, the insights of 
persons as diverse as Teresa of Avila, Anselm of Canterbury, Catherine of 
Siena, and John Donne have all been appropriated (Ward 1973, 2009; 
Williams 2002b; Moses 2003; Scott 2007). From the early twentieth 
century onwards the writings of Julian of Norwich continue to be reflected 
in many different contexts, one harrowing example being the experiences of 
Margaret Spufford, both on her own account and that of the Spuffords’ 
daughter (Spufford 1991; Loades 1995; Llewellyn 2003).* An even more 
startling recovery from the past is the perspective of one of the priest-poets 
of the Church of England, and that one arguably the most ecstatic of them 
all in his vision of the world. In the late twentieth century and at the turn 
into the twenty-first, the writings of Thomas Traherne have been brought 
fully to life by Denise Inge (2002, 2008, 2009) and have inspired the new 
windows in Hereford Cathedral. Nor should we forget the importance of the 
new availability of the full range of the hymns of John and Charles Wesley, 
spirituality and theology as the English learned to sing it in the eighteenth 
century—a vital foundation for the flowering of hymnody into the present 
time. Whether contemporary hymnody is as spiritually sustaining as in the 
past needs case-by-case evaluation (Wesley 1991—98; Watson 1999; see 
Dudley-Smith and Llewellyn 2008 for a fine example). 

It may seem easier in a sense to reach back into the past, and that past not 
merely the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries in which the Church of 
England happened to come into being, to search for resources. The point, 
however, is to grapple with a relationship with God in one’s own present 
context. A very different world view may indeed illuminate our own 
preoccupations and anxieties, whether we draw on the ‘desert’, or on 
Evagrius of Pontus, Benedict and the tradition that stems from him, or the 


‘Celtic’ imagination (Ward 1987; Van de Weyer 1997; de Waal 2003a, 
2003c, 2005; Williams 2003; Tilby 2009 ). Also available are the many 
traditions of devotion to Mary the Mother of Jesus both past and present, 
impossible to ignore in an ecumenical age, though any association of the 
female/feminine in relation to God remains problematic for some, as indeed 
may devotion to the ‘saints’ more broadly conceived (Storkey 1993; 
McLoughlin and Pinnock 1997; Warner 1999; Bateman, Crawford, and 
McGonigal 2000; Williams 2002b; Slee 2007). It remains important, 
however, to attend through spirituality to the period and locations in which 
Christianity developed, since this is central to some understanding of the 
minds and hearts of those responsible for the formulation of Christian 
doctrine, especially, though not exclusively, those to be found praying and 
writing in the first five centuries or so. The reason for this is that Anglicans 
can no longer take for granted an appreciation of “patristics’ let alone the 
medieval era, given the shifts in theological education, and emphasis on 
what are thought to be other important matters. It is in any case salutary to 
be reminded that there never was a golden age without controversy and 
conflict, as sensitive attention to our available resources reveals. 

It may also be added that in an ecumenical era, the interchanges made 
possible by attention to spirituality may do at least as much in the long run 
to enhance understanding between different ecclesial groups as formal 
doctrinal discussion and agreement. Much to be valued are the particular 
contributions of those who move into the Anglican Communion as they 
bring with them their particular inheritance (e.g. Hauerwas 2009; Volf 
2006). It also remains the case that there is as always much to be learned 
from those who remain within their inherited tradition, however much it is, 
so to speak, being augmented. Evelyn Underhill remains the paradigm 
example here, having undertaken the exploration of different spiritualities in 
her pioneering work Mysticism initially published in 1911, flowering into 
her public re-commitment to the Church of England in 1921, and then into 
her work as a spiritual director and writer herself (Loades 1997). John 
Barton, for instance, has learned much from the Irish Presbyterian Helen 
Waddell on whom he draws throughout his meditations (Barton 1990). It 
would seem to be a mistake to remain ignorant either of her work, or, in a 
different mode, that of Kathleen Norris or Anne Lamont from the American 
Presbyterian tradition, or Dorothee Soelle in Lutheranism (Norris 1998a, 
1998b; Lamont 1999; Soelle 2001). A further widening of perspective is 


also to be gained from, as it were, praying one’s own tradition in the 
‘global’ context—a venture for some depending on circumstances (Davie 
2002; Appleton 2009; King 2009), and arguably to be seen as a particular 
vocation in a world in which mutual understanding is a priority, and in 
which ‘secularization’ is by no means to be taken for granted. 

In addressing oneself more precisely to Anglican spirituality, however, 
one may reasonably suppose that it is because of the inherent diversity of 
Anglicanism that there have also been noteworthy anthologies of Anglican 
spiritual writing, perhaps compiled in the hope or expectation that readers 
would pursue the complete texts from which the extracts have been taken 
(e.g. Pooley and Seddon 1987; Mursell 2001; Schmidt 2002; Chapman 
2005; see also the anthologies of Oppenheimer 2003 on theological themes; 
Moses 2007). Anthologies remain vital resources in the search for 
spirituality, though need comparison one with another. A recent 
authoritative anthology is that entitled Loves Redeeming Work (Rowell, 
Stevenson, and Williams 2001; see also Pui-Lan 1995; Staff 2008;), a 
volume notable for its inclusion of the work of some dozen women, from 
Anne Askewe in the sixteenth century through to the twentieth century, 
such as Evelyn Underhill and Dorothy L. Sayers, and especially inspiring 
for its engagement with theologians from India (see also Loades 1993; 
Walton and Durber 1994; Chapman 2012). These latter writers and others 
from the Far East are able to draw on traditions of spirituality older by far 
than those of the Christianity which they have embraced, just as did some 
of the founding theologians in the Mediterranean world where Christianity 
initially developed. 

Rowan Williams introduces Loves Redeeming Work ‘as a resource for 
wisdom in leading an intelligent, humble and grateful life of discipleship’ 
(Rowell, Stevenson, and Williams 2001: xiii). Such discipleship requires 
reticence, self-questioning, confidence, gratitude, and patience, all of which 
are exemplified in the book’s sections, each with magisterial introductions. 
It is the third such introduction, covering the period from 1830 to 2001, that 
informs its readers in summary of the massive cultural and social changes 
that took place in this period. Much more information is now available 
about the British Isles from 1900 to the present day, including the impact of 
the charismatic movement, than could be encompassed in such an 


introduction.* This points up the importance of having each extract in 
Loves Redeeming Work introduced by a brief preface to set each writer in 


context,* and it is a commendable feature of contemporary Anglicanism that 
much more attention is given to the contribution to the life of the church of 
a wide range of people, now incorporated into the ecclesiastical calendars 
of various provinces. We need to know something of the vast range of 
possibilities—the ‘communion of saints’ of the Apostles’ Creed—in living a 
life in relation to God. That is not to jeopardize Holy Scripture as ‘the 
inspired creaturely instrument through which the Holy One announces 
himself’ as John Webster puts it (2003: 99).° Rather it is to draw on the 
integrity of scripture read and preached in the context of the worship of the 
‘communion of saints’ in heaven and on earth, as Webster himself makes 
clear by his exposition of the ‘Te Deum’ (2003: 64-76; see also Ryrie 
1999). The focus of our concentration remains on God and God’s ways with 
us, but those ways may be astonishingly different from one another, as 
indeed biblical texts require us to see (Davies 2000; Wells 2007). 
Notwithstanding habits of Anglican reticence and restraint, another and 
most generous way of making the point is to risk writing autobiographically 
about one’s relationship to God, however painful some of the writing and 
reading may be (e.g. Lewis 1961; Williams 1982, 2000; Mayne 1987, 2006; 
Spufford 1991; Vanstone 1998; Israel 2000; Hardy et al. 2010; Wells 2011). 
Spirituality is about giving due weight to one’s experiences in relation to 
God, not about lying about them, denying them, or smothering them with 
inappropriate emotion. It is precisely appropriate emotion that needs to be 
engaged, together with our capacity to think and reflect. We still need Job, 
as ever, and the range and depth of the Book of Psalms, in both liturgical 
and non-liturgical translations and interpretations. The Psalms are not for 
the faint-hearted, and need to be read, sung, and heard in their entirety if 
human beings are to bring the whole of who and what they are to God. As 
Michael Sadgrove has remarked: ‘The Psalms are an invitation to spiritual 
intelligence’ (2009: 15), and we need times, occasions, and places where we 
can find the safety in which to utter them.° 

Those times, occasions, and places have received considerable attention, 
once prosperity and resources made possible the re-ordering of places of 
worship on the one hand, and the stimulus provided by post-Vatican II 
liturgical theology on the other.’ There can be little excuse as a result for 
not attending to the significance of just how a building as a whole 
functions, or of the disposition of its furnishings wherever one may be 


(Stancliffe 2003; Giles 2004; Sweeney 2009; Lee 2011). There has been 
renewed reflection on the sacraments, broadly construed, that is, not limited 
to baptism and Eucharist, though the latter has received particular attention 
given the shifts in practice from Morning and Evening Prayer to focus on 
the Eucharist in the past half-century or so (Stevenson 2009). There is also 
much to be gained by rethinking through a range of connections between 
the life of discipleship and its practices in ways not wholly confined by 
formal liturgical worship, that is, to the ‘sacramental’ connected to the 
pattern of the sacraments but over a broader and experimental range 
(Loades 2005a). For instance, we need to think differently about the natural 
world on the one hand, and ‘death into life’ and the transformation of nature 
on the other (Brown and Fuller 2000; Warner 2009). This has potential for 
the development of rapprochement between spirituality and the appreciation 
of the sciences (Mayne 2001; Watts 2001, 2004; Knight 2004), and for the 
whole context in which we are set. 

In particular, it is from spirituality in Australia that fresh insights are 
developing into the ‘natural’, with but deeper awareness of the land, its 
extraordinary flora and fauna, and its non-European inhabitants and their 
cultures (Sherlock 1991; Malone 1999; Bouma 2006; Burns and Munro 
2009; Halopua 2009; see Porter 2006 for some different tendencies). A 
specifically Australasian spirituality may at the very least inspire others in 
quite different parts of the Anglican Communion to an appropriate 
‘environmental spirituality’. And as Helen Oppenheimer has proposed, a 
focus on eventual human glory should make one more capable of valuing 
creatures of all kinds: ‘The hope would be that sober and grateful praise of 
human glory could encourage, not undermine, generous-spirited awareness 
of the glory, and the well-being, of other creatures’ (Oppenheimer 2006: 
22). Her chapter on ‘Praising’ makes the case for understanding that 
admiration and gratitude are life-enhancing human capacities (2006: 126— 
32). 

With some ‘sacramentals’ we are more familiar—footwashing is a 
significant example, though it rarely receives the explicit attention given to 
it in Rodney Clapp’s remarks on ‘Footwashing and the Reclamation of the 
Grotesque’, and the way in which it expresses both vulnerability and 
interdependence (Clapp 2004: 191-5). The ‘sacramentals’ can include many 
liturgical devotions, such as the Daily Offices, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Stations of the Cross (Macquarrie 1972), the commemorations 


of Holy Week, All Souls/All Saints, and, more recently, Stations of the 
Resurrection. But sacramentals can also embrace much of what makes 
‘anything-but-ordinary’ life significant for people, and can be celebrated 
throughout the Christian year. An inheritance can be developed as well as 
recovered, as Harvest Festivals and Nine Lessons and Carols remind us, and 
may now include the treading of labyrinths, and the refreshment of going on 
pilgrimages (Stevenson 1988, 1998; Blythe 1997, 2009; Blythe and Smith 
1998; Atwell 1999, 2005; Inge 2003; Millar 2007; Giles 2008). It may well 
be that some ‘feasts’ can be given greater prominence, for instance that of 


the ‘Transfiguration’ if we are to learn from Orthodoxy,’ as liturgical 
revision proceeds. We also, however, need to work at bringing to awareness 
what need to become familiar resources as ‘sacramentals’—the Jesus 
Prayer, the Summary of the Law, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Beatitudes, none of which can nowadays be taken for granted, not 
least when ‘learning by heart’ may no longer be part and parcel of a 
particular culture (Roberts, Stancliffe, and Stevenson 1993; Stevenson 
2000; Oliver 2005; Runcorn 2006). 

Furthermore, there is undoubtedly one significant shift in Anglican 
spirituality that could probably not have been predicted in the first half of 
the twentieth century, but which is now not unusual, and that is a renewed 
relationship with the ‘arts’ in the broadest sense—the whole realm of 
human ‘making’. As Helen Oppenheimer has admirably perceived, when 
reflecting that whilst ‘the point of a person is to love and to be loved, to 
mind and to matter; and at the best to be happy and to give happiness’, one 
cannot just love or mind, full stop. We need raw material, which we find in 
the world of things, and ‘we shape each other’s world by what we do with 
things’, delighting in one another’s workmanship. We thus make human 
creation as well as divine Creation the raw material of love, thus becoming 
in effect ‘means of grace’ for one another, and preparing one another for the 
delights of a creative heaven (Oppenheimer 1988: 142). Thus we may recall 
with gratitude the pre-World War II initiatives that led to the revival of 
drama in ecclesiastical settings, and which produced at least one 
masterpiece—Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral (Pickering 1985)—though 
the importance of learning at least some of the skills of the actor has not 
sufficiently impinged on those who devise and lead liturgy (Roose-Evans 
1994). A relish for poetry is still well and truly alive (Thomas 1993; 
Williams 1994; Scott 1998; Countryman 1999; Pryce 2003; Guite 2010, 


2012); and at last Walter Hussey’s initiative in inviting W. H. Auden to 
contribute to the extraordinary series of occasions at St Matthew’s Church, 
Northampton (Hussey 1985: 83—7 (‘A Poet’s Anthem’)) is being, as it were, 
followed up in appreciation of Auden’s poetry, Auden having returned to 
the Anglican tradition by 1940 (Kirsch 2005; Fisher 2009). The time may 
well have come for recognizing the Anglican spirituality of Auden’s ‘For 
the Time Being’ (1944), ‘The Age of Anxiety’ (1947), and ‘Horae 
Canonicae’ (1949-54; Auden 1968, 1979), as well as his exemplary courage 
in resisting the continued assault on the human dignity of homosexual 
persons which is still intrinsic to some parts of the Anglican Communion. 

Of course there remain differences between those who think that the 
‘arts’ merely enhance or renew what is already known about the human 
relationship to God, and those who think that the ‘arts’ themselves initiate 
and inspire new possibilities in that relationship, enabling genuinely new 
perceptions of divine gift and presence. This, one might say, originated in 
recent Anglicanism in the Chichester and Coventry tradition, given the 
combination of Hussey as dean whilst George Bell was Bishop of 
Chichester, and the astonishing contribution of artists to the rebuilding and 
interior of Coventry Cathedral.'° This stimulated a renewal of other 
possibilities, some of them not designed to be permanent fixtures, and 
perhaps for that reason could be extraordinarily innovative.'! By no means 
are all examples to be found in cathedrals, as the Art and Christian Enquiry 
journal and website reveal. The importance of the contribution of 
photographers (some of them priests) and other forms of the visual as 
integral to spirituality is now recognized (Blythe 1997, 2009; Blythe and 
Smith 1998; Adam and Cooper 2001; Adam 2009a, 2009b; Stevenson 2009; 
Sadgrove 2013), and also important is explicit theological reflection on 
music, both verbal and non-verbal, inevitably transgressing both 
denominational boundaries (Dakers 2000; Begbie 2001, 2004, 2008; 
Loades 2005b; Brown and Loades 2006; Giles 2008) and the boundaries of 
musical traditions and forms. In the context of the liturgy the basic principle 
is that however apparently simply or undemanding the music, it must be the 
best of its kind, and be appropriately performed as integral to worship, not 
least as an introduction to total stillness and silence. 

An area of acute difficulty, however, remains that in which spirituality as 
conviviality impinges on politics, as indeed it should, given ‘liturgy’ as 
‘public service’, and dismissal from worship back into the ‘public’ realm 


the church exists to serve (Wells 2006: esp. 215-24; Burns 2013). For 
example, David Scott writes that although his sense of the limitations of life 
has become obvious after thirty years of ministry, ‘the sense of 
responsibility, interest and curiosity for the whole human enterprise has 
not’. Within the compass of a parish, its members can learn to ‘rejoice in 
the struggle to serve God in one place, and to serve the people, and to recall 
them to worship’ (Scott 1997b: 105). The anthologies mentioned earlier in 
the chapter contain memorable examples of political and social activists. 
Over the course of his lifetime Kenneth Leech has developed an agenda for 
an ‘urban spirituality’ capable of engaging with the turbulence of racism, 
drug addiction, and the material complexities of modern cities, not least the 
contemporary miseries of sex-and-work trafficking (Chapman 2001; Leech 
2001). One of Rowan Williams’ gifts to Anglicanism is enabling us to 
reflect on some of our nightmares, making the point that it is the hardest 
thing in the world ‘to know how to act so as to make the difference that can 
be made’ and to distinguish that act from one which releases or expresses 
impotence and resentment (Williams 2002c: 51). 

Spirituality is not for the faint-hearted, as Evelyn Underhill explained in 
her Practical Mysticism (1914). She found the lives of those she had studied 
extraordinary in their courage, singleness of heart, self-control, and 
willingness to identify and then to work at possibilities of change where 
needed (Loades 1997: 8—9, 28-9). Archbishop Desmond Tutu is 
undoubtedly an outstanding representative of the tradition she identified 
(Battle 2005). There may well be more, since Anglican theologians are 
working hard at the reintegration of ‘academic theology’ and spirituality, its 
transformation of the understanding of Christian ethics and politics, and in 
due course this may result in a renewed sense of ‘public service’. Thus, for 
example, David Ford’s ‘singing self’ (Ford 1999: 107-36; see also Meyer 
1997; Sadgrove 2008), an extensive reflection on Ephesians 5:18—21, 
clearly entails a political trajectory, as does appropriation of ‘baptismal 
covenant’ and its implications for ministry. Re-engagement with Trinitarian 
faith should bear fruit in time (McIntosh 1998, 2005a, 2005b; Hughes 2005; 
Cherry 2013), as in Robert D. Hughes Is (2008: 315-23) major and full- 
scale work on Beloved Dust (dust converted, transfigured, and glorified). 
The possibilities are inexhaustible, and discernment remains essential, 
whilst the church hopefully is sustained in a graced capacity ‘to appear as 
(and to be) a community with no private interests to defend, reflecting 


something of God’s own equal, free, non-partisan love’ (Williams 2007: 
132). 

Anglicans worldwide, and especially women (Pui-Lan, Berling, and Te 
Paa 2012), nowadays share many opportunities to learn from the whole 
range of Christian tradition, and to be alert to new and refreshing insight 
about human beings and their relationship to God. As Anglicans, like other 
Christians, make their way through life, and that with greater sensitivity to 
the riches of non-Christian religious traditions, from which there may also 
be much to learn, sustaining their relationship to God will require moving 
‘spirituality’ into the centre of their concerns. Some of the major challenges 
to their spirituality are likely to come from their engagement with ‘public 
service’, arguably a somewhat neglected area of their tradition in recent 
years. An essay on Anglican spirituality written twenty-five years on should 
exhibit Anglicans rising to that challenge. 
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CHAPTER 11 


KENNETH STEVENSON 


A CANTERBURY EUCHARIST 


On Sunday 20 July 2008 around 660 bishops from all over the Anglican 
Communion processed into Canterbury Cathedral for the Lambeth 
Conference’s opening Eucharist. Every Lambeth Conference has its unique 
features, and this one was no exception. Attention, inevitably, focused on 
those areas of conflict that reduced the number of bishops who attended. 
But our collective memory, a vital part of any consideration of aesthetics, 
came to the rescue. The very first Lambeth Conference in 1867 was called, 
somewhat reluctantly, by Archbishop Longley, largely as a result of 
conservative pressure from Canada concerning the theological views of the 
Bishop of Natal, and several English bishops, including the Archbishop of 
York, refused to attend. 

So we filed in to Canterbury Cathedral, walking past the congregation in 
the nave, who had to stand for thirty minutes, up into the chancel at the far 
end. Unlike on previous occasions, we were not grouped according to 
province or nationality. We simply found someone to walk beside before the 
service while we robed in the spacious Undercroft. The Eucharist 
proceeded, following the structure adopted by most of the mainstream 
churches worldwide today. In many respects, the basic format was—at least 
on the surface—indistinguishable from a similar gathering of Roman 
Catholics or Lutherans from all over the world. Context, an inevitable 
dimension in any consideration of aesthetics, gave the whole occasion a 
‘western’ flavour, which would have held true in many other Anglican 
cathedrals elsewhere in the world. That is bound to change over the years. 


But even with that starting-point, there was a considerable degree of variety, 
historic and contemporary, and there were distinct signs projected by the 
performance of the liturgy that identified it as Anglican, rather than Roman 
Catholic or Lutheran. 

Rowan Williams, Archbishop of Canterbury, and never one to play up 
any of the trappings of his office, presided very much as the local diocesan 
and metropolitan, in a simple, modern Romanesque chasuble, which echoed 
the architecture of the chancel, with its French, apsidal east end. I kept 
gazing at all those semicircular curves in the archways, with the high altar 
surrounded and embraced by ambulatories and side-aisles, and marvelled at 
this very uncharacteristic feature of an English cathedral—where a gabled 
east end is the norm. The architecture, therefore, was not pure English but 
Anglo-Norman, and it seemed to convey the strong historic links between 
Canterbury and the north of France from the eleventh century, but also gave 
a hint that England on its own was not enough. It was, not to put too fine a 
point on it, a synthesis. 

The archbishop’s relationship with his fellow bishops (including the 
primates) has been, and continues to be, a source of creative tension in the 
life of the Communion. He does not, on the one hand, behave like a pope, 
with a pallium round his neck, and with the expectation that he would 
always be the preacher; that latter task was delegated to Duleep de 
Chickera, Bishop of Colombo. But nor, on the other hand, did the 
performance of the liturgy suggest a gathering of the Lutheran World 
Federation. And when bishops get together for a service like this, there is 
something unifying and bonding about all of us wearing the same liturgical 
attire, white rochet and scarlet chimere. The main concession to national 
variation was in some of the scarves and stoles worn over them, some with 
badges on them, others taking the multicoloured form of local culture. I was 
left wondering how on earth it was that the late medieval sleeveless doctor’s 
robe should have been exported to every part of the Anglican Communion; 
surely an ironic—if not a bizarre—historical touch. 

As for the content of the liturgy, it was almost aggressively international, 
and far more so than at any recent Conference. The choir sang a setting, not 
from the usual repertoire of English cathedral music, but from Congolese 
music. The epistle was read in Korean, while the gospel was read in French 
by a deacon from the Cameroon. The creed was the original Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan version (without the ‘filioque’ clause), something our 


eastern ecumenical observers would have noticed, and an indication of the 
abiding interest in eastern theology that goes back to the early seventeenth- 
century Caroline Divines. The intercessions, based on the Scottish form, 
were offered in Hindi, Portuguese, Japanese, and French. The Eucharistic 
prayer, moreover, was from the Congolese-Anglican Church rite, with fresh 
images from the natural world. But its structure followed the fourth-century 
Syrian form favoured by an increasing number of provinces, with praise for 
creation (only) before the Sanctus, and a single invocation of the Spirit, on 
the gifts and the communicants, after the narrative of the institution. And 
yet in the words used, for example in relation to the sacrifice of Christ, and 
the consecration of the gifts, a traditional Anglican circumspect approach 
was discernible for those who wanted to look for it: the Eucharist is a 
memorial of the passion, where Christ is present in a manner that is strong 
without seeming mechanistic, and personal without seeming wholly 
subjective. The hymns were a medley of modern compositions from 
different parts of the world, which included a fine new composition 
(‘Earth’s fragile beauties we possess’) by the dean of Canterbury, Robert 
Willis. And just to round things off, we had a trip to Lutheran Germany 
with J. S. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat major (BWV 552), for the 
procession out. 

In times past, there has been an understandable resentment that at such 
services only the English rite would do. Now, that was impossible. There 
was Melanesian dancing at the gospel, and a Trinitarian doxology at the end 
of the sermon, sung in Tamil to a Buddhist chant. And the Conference took 
off thereafter. It may have lacked some of the formal Resolutions of more 
recent such gatherings (some would say this was a blessing), but it certainly 
bonded the bishops and their provinces in a new way. That liturgy reflected 
what the Conference—and the whole Anglican Communion—was to do and 
to be. And Anglicanism’s rootedness in a local community, wherever it 
finds itself in the world, on this occasion found expression in the official 
presence of Her Majesty the Queen’s Lord Lieutenant of Kent (her official 
representative), which doubtless caused some wry smiles from other parts 
of the Anglican Communion. 

Of course it was a one-off occasion, and, as is often the case with 
conference worship, there was a degree of self-consciousness about it. 
Obviously, it was miles away from a struggling community in the Congo, or 
Alaska, or Burma. All of that was to be brought to the surface during the 


ensuing weeks as the Conference unfolded, during which conversation and 
varied prayers and liturgies offered the chance for words and aesthetics to 
give a fuller picture of what variegated, global Anglicanism as a whole is 
really like. Perhaps this echoed another feature of Anglicanism, the capacity 
to be self-critical, which was suggested in those intercessions, and explicitly 
referred to in the sermon. Such a snap-shot as that Canterbury service offers 
is its own expression of the mixed, historic, and evolving character of the 
way Anglicans worship and believe. 


‘THE PEN OF A READY WRITER’ 


The Canterbury Eucharist is a good place to start for a discussion of 
Anglican aesthetics, especially as the description I have just given is 
strongly contextual. There are so many different ingredients that make an 
act of worship what it is—colour, movement, music, architectural setting 
and how these all combine expresses what might be called Anglicanism’s 
self-understanding. But however things develop in the future, there is one 
ingredient that has played a vital role in Anglicanism right from the start, 
and continues to exert that role, albeit in a much more pluriform manner, 
down to the present day—and that is text. For all religious worship, the 
words used—whether they are sung or said—matter a great deal, regardless 
of whether they are understood by everyone, whether they have been 
handed down from previous generations, or whether they emerge more 
spontaneously on the spot. For Anglicans the words used in worship have a 
particularly strong place, because Anglicans do not (like Roman Catholics) 
have a central magisterium, which defines different aspects of the Christian 
faith, nor (like Lutherans or the Reformed churches) do Anglicans have a 
Confession of Faith. That means that Anglican doctrine really is located in 
and between the lines of the texts that are used when Anglicans are at 
worship. And that explains why some of those words—or clusters of words 
—sometimes have to be worked at, in order to express our understanding of 
(sometimes controversial) Christian truths in the best possible way. 
Although I could not identify any particular items in the texts used at the 
Opening service in Canterbury directly with the work of Archbishop 
Thomas Cranmer in the construction of the Prayer Book of 1549 and 1552, 


I could still sense his legacy in the background of what we were praying so 
fervently that morning. As different parts of the Anglican Communion 
struggle to worship in more contemporary language, the Prayer Book 
legacy still persists, even in those battles that often surface between those 
who want to use ‘modern’ language, and those who are still understandably 
entranced by at least parts of the Prayer Book tradition. Cranmer may not 
have been the most consistent theologian of his era, but he was a 
consummate handler of prose. We tend to take praying in prose for granted, 
and forget that, for example, the Lutheran worshipping tradition is strongly 
located in the poetry of hymnody—and that is partly because Martin Luther 
himself had more of an ear for liturgical poetry than he had for liturgical 
prose. (One might conjecture what the two traditions would have been like 
had those particular gifts been reversed, with Cranmer as a writer of hymns, 
and Luther as primarily a writer of prayers.) 

But Cranmer was no enshriner of prose in stone. In fact, he was a bit of a 
liturgical fidget, for there were rumours of yet a further revision of the 
Prayer Book when 1552 appeared. And if we compare the texts, for 
example, of his collects as these appear in 1549 and 1552, with those of the 
1662 Prayer Book, it is obvious that a considerable degree of polishing has 
taken place, the result of the test of time, sifting, and—every now and then 
—amplification. And language does develop: all those collects which use 
the word ‘which’ of God were altered to ‘who’, because by the seventeenth 
century people no longer spoke like that. But there was one exception 
—‘which art in heaven’ was retained in the Lord’s Prayer. As a corporate 
prayer, it was the version familiar to people, and it was obviously decided 
not to alter it. 

There is no doubt that the Prayer Book legacy shaped a whole tradition of 
devotional theology, which is echoed, for example, in the sermons of 
Lancelot Andrewes at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and in such 
best-sellers as Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living of 1650. Prayer Book phrases 
such as ‘high and mighty king of kings’ and ‘erred and strayed like lost 
sheep’ seeped into people’s consciousness through sheer repetition. This is a 
process that is unlikely to continue to anything like the same extent with the 
shift into alternative forms of worship that walk side by side in 
contemporary liturgies, to say nothing of the spread into other cultures that 
began, for example, in the eighteenth century with the formation of the 
Scottish and American rites. 


But there are two further considerations that need to be signalled about 
the aesthetics of language in the Anglican tradition. The first has already 
been alluded to in the Eucharistic prayer at that Canterbury Eucharist. The 
liturgists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were by no means 
pioneers in seeking to formulate areas of theological dispute in the form of 
prayer. A phrase such as ‘being of one substance with the Father’ in the 
creed provides a fifth-century Greek example. But when it comes to such 
areas as baptism and Eucharist, there is a kind of reticence in the liturgical 
forms used both in the Prayer Book and in much Anglican tradition since. It 
can probably best be summarized by a careful balance between baptism as a 
sacramental event and a lifelong process, and the Eucharist as above all the 
action of Christ himself in his church. The language used to express those 
trajectories may well vary, but there seems to be a kind of unconscious 
starting point for both of them. 

In addition, there is the question of sources, which goes back to what was 
said earlier about synthesis. If we dig behind Cranmer’s words in order to 
delve into his background and reading, there are some welcome surprises. 
The much loved Collect for Purity at the start of his Communion Service is 
a prayer that he will have known in its Latin form as part of the preparation 
of the priest before Mass in the Sarum rite. But we now know that that 
collect was written way back around the year 800 by his fellow countryman 
Alcuin of York. And the equally loved ‘Prayer of Humble Access’ at 
communion (‘We do not presume to come to thy table’) is a reworking of a 
prayer that Cranmer will have known from his Catholic days to be recited 
by the priest alone at the altar before receiving the sacrament. But we now 
know that that prayer in its original form was written by Anselm, one of 
Cranmer’s great eleventh-century predecessors. 

Using different sources is, of course, by no means an exclusively 
Anglican tool in the trade of writing prayers. Just as Cranmer adapted the 
Anselm prayer principally by moving from the first person singular to the 
first person plural, and by adjusting its Eucharistic theology slightly, so 
have others in the time since. Later at the 2008 Lambeth Conference, I 
found myself sitting between a Greek Melkite ecumenical observer to my 
left, and Christopher Cocksworth, Bishop of Coventry to my right. The 
Greek Melkite told me that he had completed an edition in Arabic of the 
liturgy of St Basil of Caesarea, which is a text that goes back through 
various stages to the fourth century. The Eucharistic prayer of Basil, in its 


‘Alexandrian’ form (as used, among others, by the Melkites), has provided 
the inspiration for a number of twentieth-century revisions, including one 
proposed in the Roman Catholic Church after the Second Vatican Council, 
but which in the end did not gain authorization. I recalled a stage in the 
work of the Church of England Liturgical Commission when we asked 
Christopher Cocksworth to study the various versions of the Basil prayer, 
ancient as well as modern, (e.g. American ‘Prayer D’) as the basic 
inspiration for a fresh composition—and the result appeared in due course 
as ‘Prayer F’ in Common Worship (2000). It was a strange coincidence 
having those two people as juxtaposed neighbours on that afternoon. It felt 
a bit like being placed between two very different centuries and cultures, a 
good example of how the aesthetics of text can continue to surprise. 


‘IN QUIRES AND PLACES WHERE THEY SING’ 


Texts may come from many different places, whether they are handed down 
from a previous era, entirely fresh compositions, or inspired by venerable 
sources. And they can be said—but they can also be sung. That balance 
between the sung service and the said service is to be found in the quite 
different approaches to liturgical music in the first two Prayer Books. In the 
1549 book, there are constant references to different parts of the services 
being sung by the ‘clerks’, in other words by the choir. And in 1550 John 
Merbecke, a clerk at St George’s, the Royal Chapel in Windsor, produced 
his ‘Book of Common Prayer Noted’. In it, he provides simple forms of 
chant for the responses, psalms, and canticles at the daily offices, and for 
the main parts of the Eucharist, such as the Creed and the Gloria. The style 
of the music fits well with the aspirations of the new liturgy, on the one 
hand, echoing medieval plain chant, but, on the other hand, is firmly 
committed to the speech rhythms of the new English texts. Although it had 
a revival from the nineteenth century onwards, it did not have much lasting 
influence at the time, because it was overtaken by the 1552 Prayer Book, 
where there are no specific references to special liturgical music at all, a 
harbinger of the lasting legacy of the ‘said’ Prayer Book service, which (on 
its own) leads to a very ‘wordy’ liturgical tradition. 


However, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, following the Catholic 
interlude under Mary Tudor, much encouragement was given by the 
sovereign to high standards of liturgical music in the Chapels Royal, which 
inevitably spilt over into cathedral worship as well. Not everyone was 
enamoured of such musical enthusiasm, and in most parishes singing was 
congregational only, and it consisted of using the Sternhold and Hopkins’ 
collection of the psalms in metrical form published in 1556. A word of 
explanation is in order here. England was inevitably the subject of 
influences from abroad, but in opting (almost by default) for the metrical 
psalm, the English Church was taking the Genevan step of John Calvin and 
his followers, rather than the full-blown hymn of Lutheran tradition, which 
took much longer to settle into Anglican liturgical repertoire. But the 
Chapels Royal provided the opportunity for the performance of liturgical 
music by such composers as Christopher Tye, Thomas Tallis, and John 
Sheppard, music that is still sung today. And, of course, composers of this 
age wrote music in a style that showed no particular divergences between 
what was sung in church and what was performed at concerts. Anglican 
worship, therefore, provided its own contribution to the continuation of the 
pre-Reformation music confined to special places, and the full-blooded, 
popular, congregational singing that was inspired by the Reformation. 

Queen Elizabeth I also liked the use of the organ (in those days referred 
to in the plural as ‘organs’), which had begun to spring up in the later 
Middle Ages, and which was used sometimes to accompany choral chant, 
and sometimes to play what was later referred to as a ‘voluntary’. But 
again, not everybody approved. The authentic Genevan tradition was to sing 
the psalms in metre unaccompanied, irrespective of growing Lutheran 
enthusiasm for the full liturgical use of the organ. Music was thus a bone of 
contention—such tensions reflected different ‘churchmanships’, and they 
have persisted in different ways right down to the present day in the 
varieties of Anglicanism. The ‘New Version’ of the metrical psalms 
produced by Tate and Brady in 1696 was something of an improvement on 
Sternhold and Hopkins, but the ‘Old Version’ persisted, because people 
were used to it. 

Anglicans nowadays all the world over are so used to singing hymns, 
whether in an American cathedral or a local congregation in Uganda, that it 
tends to be forgotten that the first English hymns came not from Anglicans 
but from the Baptist, Benjamin Keach, who in the 1670s persuaded his 


Southwark congregation to sing at the end of Communion, following the 
examples of the disciples at the end of the Last Supper, before they went out 
to the Mount of Olives. But the real author of the English hymn was the 
Congregational minister, Isaac Watts, who in turn inspired the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley in their rich and varied collections of hymns. It is often 
said that ‘Methodism was born in song’, but it could not help cross- 
fertilizing into Anglican worship, because that was the base from which it 
was born. It was really through Methodism that hymnody spread slowly 
into Anglican worship. Specific provision for the use of hymns was one of 
the concerns of the American Episcopal Church, around the time when their 
first Prayer Book was produced in 1789. 

But how much can all this be said to be specifically an Anglican 
aesthetic? The Wesley brothers helped to set in motion not only the hymn- 
composing tradition taken up by Anglicans in subsequent generations, but 
also, through their translations of the earlier German tradition, provided a 
context for nineteenth-century authors, such as John Mason-Neale, who in 
addition to writing his own hymns, also delved into the much older 
hymnody of the Greek and Latin traditions. And although the Prayer Book 
services made no specific provision for hymns at all, they were used to 
increase popular participation at specific points in the offices of morning 
and evening prayer, and at the Eucharist. But the old tensions persisted. The 
rubric that was inserted at Morning and Evening Prayer in the 1662 Prayer 
Book before the intercessions that ‘in quires and places where they sing the 
Anthem’ reflected the rebirth of English music at the Restoration after the 
austere Commonwealth era, especially in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. English composers, particularly from the nineteenth century 
onwards—including such figures as T. A. Walmisley and C. V. Stanford— 
continued to write settings for the canticles and parts of the Eucharist. But 
this sort of music was a far cry from a Norfolk village or a mission hut in 
Central Africa, where sacred song took a less professionalized form. 

Apart from a certain measure of sobriety in the choral settings, especially 
when compared with Continental Roman Catholic compositions, the unique 
gift in Anglican music was the invention, slowly beginning in the sixteenth 
century, of ‘Anglican chant’, which provided the opportunity for the singing 
of the psalms and canticles in prose form, set to harmonic chants that could 
be repeated. It became a radical departure from plain chant, but usually too 
difficult for ordinary congregations, who continued to sing metrical psalms. 


Those organs and surpliced choirs which became popular through the 
nineteenth century took Anglican chant into an art form in itself, and even 
made inroads to the village church and far beyond. Nowadays, it has been 
increasingly replaced at the parochial level in many parts of the Anglican 
Communion by the responsorial psalm, a genuinely ecumenical 
development. 

Music is, of course, a universal language. It is therefore a universal 
aesthetic in which Anglicanism has its particular share in the story. But as 
time has gone on, it has become more difficult to identify a specific 
Anglican synthesis such as we saw over liturgical texts, because of the 
inevitable cross-fertilization between traditions and cultures. There is, for 
instance, a universality about the Taizé music, and other chants like them, 
which are sung in many parts of the world, and by many Christian churches. 
Similarly, instrumental music, which was so common in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, before it was replaced by the combination of 
organ and chancel choir, has made a considerable comeback, although there 
are many parts of the Anglican world where organs never existed, and 
instrumental music was always the proper starting point. But Anglicanism, 
nonetheless, has made its own contribution to the continuation and 
development of the monotone chant and of singing in harmony. The 
eighteenth-century band in the gallery was often replaced in the nineteenth 
century by the surpliced choir in the chancel, only to be replaced in our own 
time by the music group, often very upfront (and frequently with a high- 
decibel output). This raises the important aesthetic issue of the extent to 
which popular modern church song-culture—and indeed, the hymn tradition 
of any age—reflects a wholesome Trinitarian and Christological balance, 
and the extent to which the words have sufficient subtlety to marry well 
with the music. 


“WE HAVE AN ALTAR HERE—OR THERE’ 


Text and music are essential ingredients for a church that understands itself 
primarily through its worship. But the environment in which worship is 
offered, and the way in which that environment is used, are equally 
important questions. A choir in the west gallery, for example, with sackbuts 


and violins playing, makes a different statement about the place of music in 
the building than a semi-professional choir set at a distance, or a music 
group either straight ahead of the congregation or slightly to one side. Each 
conveys its own particular ‘signals’ about what kind of contribution it is 
making to the overall experience of worship, and the nature of the 
community gathered for that purpose. Similar variations in the story that we 
have seen in the evolution of the liturgical texts and the use of liturgical 
music can be found in the way that, for example, pre-Reformation church 
interiors were modified and continued to be modified, and new buildings 
set up. The 1549 Prayer Book assumed an altar table at the east end for the 
Eucharist, and the old medieval font at baptism, usually placed near the 
door. But 1552 has a movable table, set lengthwise in the chancel or the 
nave, around which the communicants gather, with the priest standing on 
the north side; and a similar Reformed fashion became popular at baptism, 
where a basin was provided at a convenient place. The new liturgies 
required a greater emphasis on the reading of the Word and the preaching of 
the sermon or homily. And although in Catholic times there were lecterns 
and pulpits, the new emphasis on teaching and edification required more 
permanent furniture, with the congregation gathered in pews. All this made 
for a tendency towards worship becoming an increasingly passive 
experience on the part of the congregation, and less of a pilgrimage through 
a church building. 

There was much toing and froing in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with movable altars and basins for fonts, in spite of attempts at 
moving the altar table to the east end, encouraged by Queen Elizabeth I 
herself, and efforts by some bishops to ensure that the old fonts were still 
used. But the reading desk and pulpit became permanent fixtures for 
worship. By the seventeenth century, these were often elaborately carved, 
with a tester or sounding board above, as, for instance, in St Thomas’s 
Church, Newport, Isle of Wight. The seventeenth century saw in some ways 
a reverse replay of the preceding century, with a Stuart Establishment 
fighting for the east end altar table, railed off and clearly defining a sacred 
space, but with the more Puritan voices insisting on the simple table set up 
in the midst where needed. After the Great Fire of London in 1666, there 
was a burst of church building that set the tone for much of the rest of the 
country, in the classical style, with the east end used for the monthly 
sacrament, ‘two-decker’ or ‘three-decker’ pulpits for the reading of the 


office and the preaching of the sermon, and the simple font, not at the back 
but nearby, looking more and more like a stoop or a large bird bath than the 
substantial fonts of medieval and earlier times. The extent of decoration— 
or lack of it—reflected the cash available, and not necessarily where the 
church in question ‘stood’ on the various spectrums in Anglicanism that 
were emerging from the Restoration onwards. 

Box pews, often more elaborate for the wealthy, only served to make 
worship even more passive, with the iconography of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
creed, and Ten Commandments often a prominent feature of church 
interiors. Along with memorials to worthy departed these liturgical forms, 
which were admittedly a prominent part of late medieval and even patristic 
teaching, replaced the statues and stained-glass windows of Catholic times. 

The nineteenth-century Romantic Movement revived the collective 
memory of the medieval interior, as with Leeds Parish Church and All 
Saints’ Margaret Street, London, where Gothic arches and elaborate altars at 
the east end redressed the balance of Word and Sacrament, and fonts began 
to reappear near the entrance. All this resulted in the revival of the sense of 
worship as a pilgrimage of faith, which appealed to increasing sections of 
society. Of course, it did not stop the persistence of simple grand pulpits 
and plain holy tables in churches of a more evangelical persuasion. The 
aesthetics of Anglicanism were now so varied that they could express the 
theological nuances of the church concerned, or at least those who 
originally set them up. The proportions and interactions of the font-pulpit- 
altar axis almost defined the character of Anglican worship, whether 
passivity remained the order of the day, or processions and incense coloured 
the worship experience. 

The nineteenth-century revival set in motion for Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, and Lutherans a historical search for the origins of Christianity 
that bore increasing fruit as the twentieth century proceeded, producing in 
its turn a kind of ‘ecumenical’ aesthetic. Scholars such as Gregory Dix, an 
English Benedictine monk who taught in Ghana as a young man and the 
USA at the end of his life, gave considerable impetus to a theological 
aesthetic inspired by the Early Fathers, which Anglican preachers and 
theologians had been reading since the time of the Reformation. The 
twentieth century has its fair share of Gothic revival churches (and 
cathedrals), many of which have since been ‘reordered’ to draw out those 
patristic truths, and with the altar placed in such a way that the president 


faces the congregation. But few are as radical in their reordering as what 
David Stancliffe achieved at Portsmouth Cathedral in England in the 1990s, 
or what Richard Giles produced at Philadelphia Cathedral in the USA a 
decade or so later. Portsmouth’s main feature is a patristic-style font placed 
on the floor at a central point, suggesting a building used for movement 
rather than a static faith, and it retains, amid a decluttered interior, some of 
its earlier features, such as the eighteenth-century pulpit and organ case. 
Philadelphia starts from scratch, gutted of a fussy late nineteenth-century 
décor. It has an austerity and a simple boldness that hits the eye on arrival. 
Both places exude a sense of space, as if inviting the enquirer to explore, 
and not to be hemmed in straightaway—a welcome asset to an age with its 
own questions. 

Much of this search for boldness and simplicity has drawn old 
‘churchmanship’ rivalries together. It has also echoed similar developments 
in Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, and beyond. And that poses the 
recurring question: is there an Anglican aesthetic any more? Thus far, it is a 
story of adapting history and local circumstances with an underlying 
sobriety, and a degree of reticence as well, which comes across, too, in the 
selective use and design of liturgical vesture. Those big medieval 
Romanesque and Gothic interiors seem to have cast their shadow all over 
the Anglican world, as if they are still offering a measure of critique to 
those who want art to be self-conscious and contrived. But that is not to 
suggest that extravagances have not been made many times, otherwise there 
would be little to react against—and little demand to simplify. 


CONCLUSION 


Heer’s nought but whats Mysterious 
To an Understanding Eye: 

Where Reverence alone stands Ope, 
And Sence stands by. 


So runs the last verse of a short poem entitled ‘On the Bible’, by the 
seventeenth-century priest poet, Thomas Traherne (1958: 205). Anglican 
poets abound, from George Herbert to T. S. Eliot, but Traherne is one of the 
lesser known of these, and most of his writings have only come to light in 
the past century, thus making him both a historic figure and a contemporary 


one. In those four lines are contained some of the virtues that we have been 
exploring in our discussion of Anglican aesthetics, two in particular: 
reticence on the part of what is being communicated, and patience on the 
part of the recipient. There have been many Anglicans (and others)—and 
they are still around today—who want to make the meaning of everything 
so obvious, so transparent, so aggressively clear, that there is little room for 
growth, imagination, and the passage of time—all of which permit us to 
return to the same prayers, the same scriptures, the same buildings, the 
same music, again and again, without any hidden pressures to discard in the 
face of what is superficially more attractive. 

For that reason, aesthetics have a moral quality, which follows in the 
steps of sophisticated ancient societies, like Aristotle, or a church struggling 
to make sense of the gospel in a collapsing world, like Augustine. But 
Anglicans are heirs to other traditions as well. They value the apophatic 
tradition because they know that they are dealing with truths that are 
beyond words. This is exemplified visually in Orthodox iconography, which 
has become so popular in recent times, and which is another indication of 
our love affair with eastern theology. At the same time, the Reformation 
truth persists in the Anglican ethos that self-criticism is part of the business 
of being a Christian community. Aesthetics, therefore, can illuminate and 
walk hand in hand with ecclesiology. 

All this means that how we worship, what texts we use when we worship, 
what music we sing when we worship, and how we furnish the interior of 
our buildings for washing new Christians, instructing the faithful, and 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper are of paramount importance. Anglicanism, 
we are rightly told, is a seventeenth-century development, with definitive 
roots in the sixteenth-century Reformation, as well as in the western 
Catholic tradition. The story of aesthetics during its formative era and in the 
subsequent centuries is a complex interaction of all sorts of factors, 
theological, cultural, and historical, which at times make it appear 
contradictory, even dysfunctional. And the same will doubtless be true of 
the future. 
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CHAPTER 12 


CONSIDERING HERMENEUTICS, METHOD, 
AND CULTURAL DIVERSITY IN ANGLICAN 
AND EPISCOPAL CONTEXTS 


MARION GRAU 


Churches struggled with the issue that has faced migrant or exilic communities throughout 
history, ‘how do you sing the Lord’s song in a strange land’. The tendency was to sing it in 
exactly the same way as you had in the places from which you came. (Davidson 1996: 156) 


THE history and continuing presence of British colonialism are inseparable 
from the past and present shape of the Anglican world (Douglas 2001). This 
has meant the spreading of a localized, specific form of Reformation 
Christianity in domains of the former British Empire, and the negotiation of 
how its theology would interact with the multitude of local languages, 
cultures, and socio-religious practices. “The gospel’—whatever we 
understand by that highly loaded shorthand—occurs in space and time 
already having been interpreted and narrated by those who would transport 
it to other regions of the globe (involving a hermeneutic). It is transmitted 
through different means (a variety of methods), and occurs in a complex 
forcefield of contesting personal, socio-economic, and political dynamics 
(the reality of sociocultural diversity). This is as much true for the ways in 
which Anglican clergy and theologians during the English Reformation and 
thereafter made accommodations for the preferences of kings—such as 
those of Henry VII desiring a divorce—and other political circumstances, 
as it is for the local necessities in colonial circumstances. The Anglican 
approach to Christianity emerged as a pragmatist accommodation in an age 
of confessionalism. It articulated a particular blend of locality and 
universality during a time when European Christianity was being redefined 


after the Reformation. Creating this nation-based form of Christianity 
increased a sense of both universality and portability. 

Yet the notion of ‘Anglican’, rather than being a synonym for English 
language, literature, culture, or a form of cultural and liturgical Anglophilia 
or the ‘Anglo-Saxon captivity of Ecclesia Anglicana’ (John Pobee of Ghana 
cited in Kwok Pui-Lan 2001: 57), is better defined in terms of a particular 
modus operandi, a particular way of engagement of culture and gospel. 
Indeed, it shows a particular genius, in that while it was certainly locally 
grown and shaped in its specificity, it remains transferable towards local 
adaptation. As Kortright Davis has argued, the ‘Anglican Church must 
everywhere come to be known as the living church with the traditions of the 
living; no longer must anyone dare to call it a “Royal Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient and Historical Monuments” ’ (Davis 1992: 25). 

Richard Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is heavily focused on the 
specific structure appropriate for the church in England and the various 
types of law upon which it is based (Chapman 2012: 107, 111). There is 
nothing admirable, virtuous, or laudable about the external reasons for the 
English Reformation. Political and governmental concerns, and polygamous 
tendencies of a monarch like Henry VIH, were the contextual presenting 
occasion for a royally fostered and enforced reformation that also meant 
independence from the Roman papacy and the religio-cultural (if not 
military) authority it conferred on Roman Catholic monarchs, reigning by 
God’s grace. The English Reformation, which was a curious combination of 
reformation for geopolitical and dynastic reasons, unleashed theological 
movements already at hand while moderating their more rigid tendencies. 
The central paradox of the Anglican approach is the enforced formal 
commonality with room for certain forms of diversity. What resulted has 
tended to complicate notions of doctrinal or liturgical unity and common 
standards for mission. If adaptation to local circumstances is a particular 
charisma wrestled from the fire of often forced ‘accommodations’ to the 
English Crown in the mid-seventeenth century, then it is already clear that 
such adaptation is riddled with great grief and loss, with ethically and 
theologically questionable compromises, at times involving the forfeiture of 
key aspects of the biblical prophetic tendencies to resist royal and noble 
power in order to accommodate local power structures. The reality of 
geopolitical, religio-cultural contextualities continues to challenge the 
resources of Anglicanism. 


While initially influenced by Luther, Anglican theology was perhaps 
more sustainedly affected, at least until the liturgical movement, by 
variations of Calvinist theology. It is that heritage that remains effective in 
some of the colonial contexts where Calvinist missionaries promulgated 
particularly evangelical forms of theological hermeneutics of culture and 
understanding of grace and salvation. Anglican forms of church were 
initially more localized, then spread across the globe, and thus could 
function, in some ways as both local and ‘universal’. This dynamic is 
classic for local religious options that travel to other regions. In the case of 
the Anglican/Episcopal family of churches this occurred for a variety of 
historical reasons, including political accommodation to an expanding 
British Empire and the great evangelical passion of Anglicans and many 
others in the nineteenth century that informed a variety of civilizing 
colonial missions. 

One effect of this complicated and entangled inception of the Anglican 
version of reformed Christianity has been the absence of one central 
theologian (in contrast to other Reformation traditions) to inform and form 
the tradition. Instead Anglicanism has rather wisely insisted on a realistic 
balance that could counteract some of the most tempting idolatries of 
theological formation: the enshrinement of one particular theological 
outlook as if it were more than a contextual, temporal, and spatially 
particular attempt to discern what the message of the gospel meant in a 
particular incarnated moment in space and time. Over time, this accidental 
pragmatism became elevated into a theological characteristic, moving from 
necessity to charisma. The need to renegotiate the faith continuously can 
serve as a protection against allying oneself too closely to the powers that 
be or local cultural pressures, while recommending flexible hermeneutics 
and the adaptive embodiment of gospel community. Hooker, whose Laws 
are deeply demonstrative of his own context, and argue that human law is 
distinguished into laws that ‘apply to all societies and places, and others 
which, while necessary, vary from place to place’, stands as a model for this 
method (Chapman 2012: 112). 

It consequently becomes crucial to investigate how such adaptation is 
locally performed, evaluated, and lived, and by whom. What the gospel 
actually consists in, what forms of living in a church community responding 
to the gospel are within ‘range’ of a particular tradition, have never been 
uncontested in the history of Christian churches. Although they are not 


without some degree of historical continuity, the meaning and content of 
‘Anglican Tradition’ are continuously being redefined, even by those who 
claim to represent continuity. Kwok Pui-Lan, in particular, has described the 
Anglican Church as a cultural hybrid and encouraged the reinterpretation of 
Anglican history as ‘continued interaction between “the center” and “the 
periphery”, thereby destabilizing both’ (Kwok Pui-Lan 2001: 56-7). 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Anglican poet and theologian, offered an 
important contribution to the development of this theological hermeneutic 
through his rejection of ‘bibliolatry’, the idolatry of a literalist reading of 
scripture (Jasper 2004: 83; Greer 2006: 163-71, esp. 165). Coleridge’s 
impact is revealed in the work of the (in)famous Bishop of Natal, John 
William Colenso (1814—83), who, through his marriage to Sarah Frances, 
became acquainted with an ‘intellectual circle in which the influence of the 
philosopher-poet Coleridge was strongly felt’ (Draper 2001: 422). Colenso 
was also open to the then new historical critical method pioneered in 
continental Europe and particularly Germany. He combined this with a 
commitment to being open to the theological questions and religio-cultural 
and legal concerns of his Zulu interlocutors in Natal. He was deposed by his 
Metropolitan, Robert Gray of Cape Town, and excommunicated by the 
South African Church, though never formally by the Church of England. In 
the twenty-first century Colenso began to be rehabilitated in the South 
African Church as his heritage was rediscovered. History had already 
vindicated his theological hermeneutics, his historical critical readings of 
biblical texts, his emphasis on local context and devotion to justice for the 
Zulu as he understood it. 

Ian Douglas has argued that for indigenous Maori Anglicans in Aotearoa 
New Zealand, the ecclesial expressions ‘Maori forms of worship, theology, 
and polity’ would mean that ‘[b]Jecoming more Maori does not mean 
becoming /ess Anglican, it means becoming more Anglican’ (Douglas 2001: 
41). Evidence for this Maori Anglican adaptation can be found in the 
bilingual New Zealand Prayer Book/He Karakia Mihinare O Aotearoa 
which retains the translations of the 1830-33 Book of Common Prayer by 
Church Missionary Society (CMS) missionaries into Maori alongside a 
contemporary regionalized rendering of its English language parts. It also 
includes a burial rite that accommodates Maori mourning practices, 
including the raising of a headstone one year after the initial burial. In a 
more structural fashion, but reflecting a commitment to creating a church 


polity that would acknowledge and seek to correct the problematic heritage 
of colonial missionary Anglicanism in Aotearoa New Zealand, the church 
was reorganized into three tikanga (cultural strands) in the 1970s to address 
structural power hierarchies between Maori, Pakeha (European settlers), 
and Polynesian immigrant Anglicans. 

At the same time, and in a somewhat different way, the Episcopal Church 
in the United States is not only the ‘longest historical example of the 
relationship between the church and state in a postcolonial setting’ (Kwok 
Pui-Lan 2001: 58) but itself represents an indigenized version of an 
Anglican Church. The Episcopal Church engaged in creative adaptation 
already in its early days, found creative ways to secure bishops, and 
structured itself in a way that includes a democratic polity, respecting the 
wisdom and vote of lay as well as clergy delegate votes for appointments 
and policy decisions, thereby modifying the authority of bishops in 
comparison with other parts of the Anglican Communion. 


GLOBAL ANGLICAN IDENTITIES: BEYOND CIVILIZATIONAL 
CONFINEMENT AND IDENTITY POLITICS 


This chapter aims to explore some of the hermeneutics, methods, and 
varieties of cultural diversity involved in incarnating different varieties of 
Anglicanism. Robert Schreiter’s analysis of ‘tradition as a series of local 
theologies’ (Schreiter 1985: 32) would suggest that this perceived Anglican 
habitus of adaptive liturgical and ecclesial polity fits squarely within this 
vision of the dynamics of church history. Since ‘context shapes reflection’, 
giving ‘urgency to questions and shape to answers’ (Schreiter 1985: 4), a 
hermeneutic of adaptation is a natural process of discerning the local 
ecclesial embodiment of the relation to the divine that can help normalize 
the adaptive work and render it less contested in itself. Yet, this recognition 
does not do much to resolve the issues about how such adaptation occurs. 
Processes of adaptation are rarely smooth, pretty, or wholesome: ‘Previous 
local theologies can indeed be obstacles, but they are also powerful 
reminders. They remind current local leaders how their predecessors (or 
sometimes they themselves) may have created these obstacles in the first 
place’ (Schreiter 1985: 27). The missionary practices of those fostering a 


‘civilizing’ effect by education and training in colonial cultural practices 
have often functioned as a form of cultural genocide, leading to the 
exclusion of valuing and engaging with local practices. Despite such great 
losses, blended religious practices and creative adaptation have nevertheless 
allowed the survival of some sense of cultural integrity in many places, so 
much so that the adopted identity can become fully integrated. Sometimes, 
local traditions, whether salutary or not, have proved impossible to root out, 
because too many have a stake in their continuation. The loss of local 
traditions is generally highly traumatic, and involves a great amount of grief 
and cultural atrophy. 

The work of moving beyond ‘civilizational confinement’ involves a 
hermeneutics that honours multiple layers of identity and culture, and 
necessitates the difficult work of restoring and transforming relationships. 
As Amartya Sen argues, ‘theories of civilizational clash have often provided 
allegedly sophisticated foundations of crude and coarse popular beliefs. 
Cultivated theory can bolster uncomplicated bigotry.’ Furthermore, the 
‘implicit belief in the overarching power of a singular classification is not 
just crude as an approach to description and prediction, it is also grossly 
confrontational in form and implication’ (Sen 2006: 44, 45). Experience 
shows that the mere ‘inculturation’ of Christian practices or texts does not 
mean that it automatically “decolonizes’ a practice or traditions. Nor is such 
inculturation devoid of the potential to re-establish ingrained patterns of 
abusive power imbalances, or concealing patterns of colonial patriarchy, for 
example. That is, inculturation itself does not guarantee that our 
understanding of the justice and life of the kingdom become manifest. Nor 
does the adaptation of a practice or hermeneutics labelled as ‘western’ 
necessarily mean it serves to extend colonial practices or “western values’. 
Rather, what is also emerging is the creative adaptation of a mixture of 
hermeneutical means, methods of mission and ministry, and a bevy of 
varieties of culture. The results render simplistic dualisms of ‘western’ 
versus ‘indigenous’ questionable at the very least, if not misleading. If, as 
the Anglican missiologist Max Warren is credited with saying, ‘it takes the 
whole world to know the whole gospel’, we need a more expansive 
theological methodology, a more expansive definition of Christianity itself, 
and a better understanding of cultural diversity than simple dualisms allow 
for. Similarly, the cessation of cultural hegemony from the general direction 
of Lambeth would not mean the arrival of harmony and justice. Neither 


would might, nor swelling numbers, nor loud posturing, nor pecuniary 
muscle, nor covenant or realignment bring right. Practising inculturation in 
churches within an Anglican framework—indeed, in any churches—is a 
fraught and dangerous enterprise, and is hardly just a matter of adjusting to 
seemingly pure indigenous practices, as if there was such a thing and it 
could be accessed. Instead, creative adaptation necessitates a complex 
theological hermeneutics that resists simplicities. The naming of Scripture, 
Reason, and Tradition in the classical Anglican/Episcopal triad of scripture, 


tradition, reason (experience) meant a resistance to an exclusive focus on 


either Scripture or Tradition.! This was an expansive move which 


recognized the danger of clinging too closely to one without being in 
dynamic oscillation with the other modes of encountering and 
understanding God. This multiple theological epistemology flows out of a 
soteriology and a contextual experience of reformation, neither Catholic nor 
Reformed, that affirms that revelation/redemption is not mediated sola 
scriptura but through Christ, experienced in the world in manifold ways. 


DOCTRINAL FOCI AND ETHICAL COMMITMENTS 
UNDERLINING THIS METHODOLOGY 


The stress on methodology does not, however, indicate an absence of 
theological priorities and doctrinal foci: rather, this methodology gives form 
to the importance of context, incarnation, embodiment, a sense of natural 
theology, of a prevenient grace (to speak in John Wesley’s terms), of an 
anthropology and ecclesiology that trusts in the residing of Spirit and 
Divinity within human existence. 

The biblical text is a major point of inspiration and engagement in this 
methodology, but it is also infused by the same resistance to literalism as 
liturgy. That is, biblical and liturgical hermeneutics are open to engaging 
historical, metaphorical, and symbolic meanings of texts. This method 
shows considerable confidence in the ability of humanity to do this 
(relatively) successfully; it shows confidence in body and mind, or in 
Hooker’s terms, reason (Chapman 2012: 114). It is the effect of a processual 
soteriology and a relatively positive anthropology that respects within 
human beings a sense of natural theology. It also shows a Christology based 


on the belief that ‘the risen Christ’s salvific activity in bringing about the 
kingdom of God is already going on before our arrival’ (Schreiter 1985: 
29). Anglican and Episcopal churches understand their theology explicitly 
as provisional, contextual, and in process when compared with Roman 
Catholic dogma and some Reformed traditions. Being a Christian in this 
mode not only allows but requires faithful engagement in discernment of 
the will and power of the Triune God in our lives. Doctrinal expression in 
this mode results in the very resistance to setting doctrines in stone. This 
leads to a commitment to recognize divine inspiration not only in the Bible 
(not sola scriptura), but also in postbiblical theology and in the forms of 
reason and experience found within humanity, that is, in tradition. This 
commitment to ongoing discernment is usefully paired with an appreciation 
of God’s graceful presence within the world, which tends to a panentheistic 
immanent transcendence rather than a stark expression of transcendence 
and human depravity. Certainly, some of the evangelical, and starkly 
Calvinist, CMS missionaries who worked in various parts of the colonial 
missions and had a strong sense of human depravity informed by notions of 
divine judgement and emphasized divine transcendence, could have trouble 
seeing anything worth saving in indigenous cultures. One example here is 
CMS missionary to Aotearoa New Zealand, Thomas Kendall, whose strong 
Calvinist streak involved a great deal of human pain and theological doubt, 
both for himself and for others (see Binney 1968). Over time this has led to 
significant differences within and among colonial churches and the Church 
of England, resulting in theological struggles that are not always recognized 
as an ancient struggle, but which at times are seen to be about cultural 
difference rather than theological difference. The more expansive 
construction of Anglican authority and multiplicity can help balance 
particular agents and tendencies, but also makes an impact on the diversity 
and past and present divisions within the community of Anglican/Episcopal 
churches. 

How the three strands of this approach are negotiated is intensely 
debated, but what seems beyond denial is that biblical literalism is in fact 
excluded by it. Hooker, in his Preface to the Laws, energetically rejected the 
literalism of the Calvinists as well as the traditionalism of the Catholic 
Church. The Anglican via media is by definition trying to find this middle 
way between the extremes by help of reason. This produces a diversity of 
approaches and opinions on various doctrinal matters, to which 


communities have already committed themselves. That is, literalist readings 
of the Bible are out of the question. Not even Lutheranism has produced, 
apart perhaps from certain parts of American Lutheranism, a strict 
literalism, but sola scriptura has also meant commitment to critical ways of 
reading the Bible, as proved the case with German higher criticism. Within 
Anglian/Episcopal churches the attention to and authority of scripture 
remains high in comparison to the Roman Catholic tradition. 

In contrast to the Lutheran reformation which brought with it a 
renaissance of Augustinian thought in the West, the English Reformation 
brought with it a return to patristic writings beyond and before Augustine to 
counter the appeal to papal authority. This included a focus on Greek 
eastern writers, who had a less pessimistic anthropology than is commonly 
found within Augustinian western Latin context. Thus there is less of a 
tendency to focus on the ‘total depravity’ of all humanity, but rather to see 
within every person the potential for conversion as well as for 
sanctification. This is expressed in soteriologies that emphasize a mutual 
and reciprocal participation of divine and human in the process of salvation 
rather than a starkly one-sided act of God with a passive human on the 
receiving side. There are those Episcopalians, for example, who describe 
their faith as ‘incarnational’ or incarnation-centred, but there are also many 
—for instance, many British Evangelicals—whose soteriology focuses on 
the cross and atonement. Many stress the primacy of the baptismal covenant 
for the full inclusion in the church and calling to ministry. Those favouring 
the inclusion of sexual minorities in the Episcopal Church in the USA have 
sometimes argued that those who oppose the ordination and consecration of 
gays and lesbians should also not baptize them. The reason for this is that 
the soteriological differences translate into different ecclesiologies and 
positions towards human sexuality. If Christ’s incarnation—rather than 
redemptive suffering—is considered salvific, human embodiment takes on a 
central place. There is often less emphasis on ‘original sin’ as formulated by 
Augustine, and a greater focus on the grace, beauty, and integral fullness of 
incarnation. One can find here a tendency to what one might call Arian, 
semi-Pelagian, or Arminian sentiments around soteriology. John Wesley, 
who never ceased to be an Anglican, recommended self-examination and 
self-discipline as a way to form the believer ever more fully towards 
sanctification. The focus on holiness among the Caroline Divines and 


Jeremy Taylor fed into both Wesleyan and more Calvinist Evangelicals, 
emphasizing faith in action rather than mere doctrinal assent. 


WRESTLING WITH ETHNOCENTRICITY IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONTEXT: INCREASING AWARENESS OF 
THE POSTCOLONIAL REALITY OF GLOBAL MISSION 


This leads on to a number of pressing questions in relation to contemporary 
Anglicanism: what does it means to be a church of European origins, of 
missionary nature, and with a strong American presence in an age of 
American imperialism? What does it mean to live as a church with global 
connections in a time after official colonialism is over, but when economic 
globalism and unilateral American cultural imperialism loom far and wide? 
How can such a church repent of its ethnocentric missionary efforts in 
collusion with the British Empire? How can it change present liturgical and 
theological practice, as well as missionary practice, without losing a voice 
that challenges problematic and oppressive practices at home or abroad? 
These issues have for the Episcopal Church and for the Anglican 
Communion erupted most poignantly in the events around the Lambeth 
Conference in 1998 and are highly complex in their implications for intra- 
Anglican dialogue as well as ecumenical relations. 

One of the key problems will be that of negotiating the ambiguities of the 
particular British slant on episcopal hierarchy and church polity, as the 
imperial structure is reflected, for better and for worse, in the ecclesial 
hierarchy. Thus one might ask: should there be an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that is, an English primate as the primary focus figure of the 
Communion (Douglas and Kwok Pui-Lan 2001: 3, 6, 10). This leads on to 
another question: what is the shape of the Communion? In trying to force 
doctrinal and practical conformity and ‘obedience’, is not an imperialist 
logic being reinforced? How can the member churches of the Anglican 
Communion—if that then still is a good term for it—continue as 
companions in faith without repeating the mistakes and imperialisms of the 
past, no matter who engages in them. What was and is the interaction 
between native and imperial structures of patriarchal leadership? How have 
particular cultural renderings of Christianity influenced the interpretation of 


the Bible? What is happening when voices from former missionary 
churches are calling for a more legislative and binding function of the 
Lambeth Conference in order to press certain conservative issues? 

A major challenge for the future is how to live the tension between 
mission and decolonization. Anglicans concerned about the past, present, 
and future of a colonial church which has been in collusion with the British 
Empire in spreading western religion and western culture around the world 
tend to disavow mission and often leave missionary efforts to more 
evangelist-oriented Anglicans who harbour less suspicion about cultural 
imperialism. There were a number of accusations brought by some of those 
who opposed the confirmation of Gene Robinson as Bishop of New 
Hampshire of the cultural imperialism of the American church. This 
‘unilateral action’ was described as an act of imperialism (just like the Iraq 
war, even if the same people were usually less vocal in opposing the pre- 
emptive strikes against Iraq). Yet it is crucial that more Anglicans begin to 
think self-critically both about mission and about cultural imperialism, and 
negotiate them in tension with each other. The extremes can be easily seen: 
progressives are often uninvolved and dismissive of mission other than 
‘development aid’ but passionately critical to the point of paralysis; 
conservatives are passionate about mission but less suspicious of the hidden 
effects, without taking into account the realities and dangers of cultural 
imperialism in missionary efforts. Neither group has a sufficiently complex 
response to the challenges of churches wrestling with the realities of 
postcolonial existence. How to define mission in a context that must also 
respond to the current neo-imperialist globalisms that function to feed the 
American consumer capitalist economy is a highly critical moment. Such a 
definition of mission must include how Anglicans/Episcopalians live at 
home and abroad. The economic, ecological, and religio-cultural relations 
can no longer be denied: a durable approach will have to involve defining 
and living a mission that embraces both spiritual nurturing and social justice 
(Douglas and Kwok Pui-Lan 2001: 3, 6, 10). 


EXPLORING LOCALIZED ANGLICAN THEOLOGIES 


For Anglican theologians, “beyond colonial Anglicanism’ (Douglas and 
Kwok Pui-Lan 2001) at its best should indicate the use and 
acknowledgement of expansive theological sources, archives, and genres. 
This may begin with the study and teaching of church history. While it is 
important to trace the history of Christianity through the line that has come 
to form colonial Anglican churches, a broader view of the geographical 
areas covered by church history, as well as an expansion of its methods to 
include oral histories, popular practices, and art. More diverse sources for 
theology can better represent the breadth of expressions of the gospel. Yet, 
the task of thinking more deeply about which expressions of the gospel are 
to be furthered and which are to be discouraged obtains, both for ‘liberals’ 
and ‘conservatives’. Neither insistence on repetitive sameness nor seeming 
generic permissibility—as if either one were actually possible or practised 
—can hold. Difference and diversity in expression and church life are 
needed to broaden and express a great fullness of the gospel, so that ‘we 
cannot know the fullness of God without coming into relationship with 
others who experience and know Christ in a radically different context from 
our own’ (Douglas 2001: 42). Yet, at the same time, the fullness of the 
gospel exceeds the diverse modes of the gospel incarnate in time and 
history. What is increasingly clear is that there are various methods in 
which a theological hermeneutic is expressed; or more accurately, the 
gospel hermeneutic and method of expression mutually inform each other. 


IMPLICATIONS OF AN ADAPTIVE ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL 
HERMENEUTIC FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


How does an adaptive Anglican theological hermeneutic translate into 
teaching this broad Anglican tradition differently? There is a need for 
church history to move beyond what Andrew Walls calls ‘European clan 
history’ (Walls 2002: 11), which privileges western Christian history as 
universally, if not exclusively, relevant. This is still reflected in many 
church history syllabi beyond where that British clan history is central to 
Christian experience and identity. This is not to say that the history of the 


British and European churches should not be taught outside the lands that 
shaped many centuries of Christian theology and practice—after all, church 
history generally occurs in lands other than those we live in, and informed 
the missionary movements. ‘Clan’ history was and is taught in order to give 
a sense of identity and community, including how that tradition functions. 
Indeed, this very chapter is an example of retelling the clan history in a 
different vein. Yet, these clan histories cannot claim to be exclusively or 
even primarily relevant, as each new community or ‘clan’, for better or 
worse, brings its own sensus communis to bear on the incarnation of the 
words of the biblical texts, continuing the dynamic mutual interpretation of 
community, text, and context. Much of this crucial contextual shift is 
beginning to occur in a variety of locations, including some African 
contributions to church history and biblical studies (Isichei 1995; West and 
Dube 2001). This shift involves a broader sense of church history and 
theological development for syllabi in both North and South. Being 
Anglican consequently functions best not as a promotion of clan identity or 
doctrinal conformity but as a shared mode of engagement. 

Since the entire heritage of Christianity is the inheritance of all 
Christians, however, rather than recommending the forgetfulness of Middle 
Eastern, European, and other older heartlands of Christian engagement, 
what is needed is an expansion of focus that teaches the histories of 
churches in other parts of the world in that same strand of tradition, while 
valuing the diversity of the local culture and showing the creative 
adaptation of theology and culture in each setting. Anglican ‘identity’—a 
notoriously tricky term—is consequently not a promotion of clan identity 
but a shared, particular, and changing mode of engagement with the 
Christian scriptures, traditions, and human embodiment. Many colonial 
churches have received more than a hefty dose of a certain kind of 
theological education that has left many Christians in other parts of the 
world feeling that their own cultural heritage is renounced, undervalued, 
denied, or perhaps even demonized. This emotional and cultural loss is real 
and cannot be denied. If Anglican churches want to acknowledge, mourn, 
transform, and reconcile this loss and the deformation of newer Anglican 
churches into mimicries of English or American churches, then some 
rethinking of exclusively colonial theological education must be at the core 
of it. Much of this theological education focuses exclusively on European 
history and theology, encouraging local mimicry of colonial custom and 


history. This produces ‘mimic men’ (and women) who have indeed 
internalized a variety of colonial theological precepts that do not always 
continue to adjust to changed circumstances. Colonial mimicry also means 
that the colonized have become skilful at mimicking the logic, polity, 
structures, and certain forms of theology of the colonizers and are then 
turning it back towards the ‘empire’. Much of what is written in such 
situations is on missiological, ethical, and practical theological questions, 
dictated primarily by the burning social issues at hand. It is to be hoped that 
we will see more writing on biblical interpretation—especially that using 
both historical critical and contextual readings—and doctrinal reflections 
and analyses that develop creative, adaptive theologies informed by 
traditions. This requires critical and constructive engagement from the 
immediate context as well as the geographically and temporally different 
incarnations of theological reflection. This would further the chances of 
developing more theological approaches in ways that shape them both as 
uniquely Anglican and at the same time uniquely contextualized in place, 
culture, and time. 


ANGLICAN METHODOLOGIES AND THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


A study group of the Anglican Communion entitled ‘Theological Education 
for the Anglican Communion’ (TEAC) stated that ideally all members of 
the church should receive some degree of theological education, not just 
professional ministers and teachers, or only those ordained. The 
implications of the priesthood of all believers suggest that there should be at 
least some degree of theological education. What form this education takes 
and how it is delivered will of course vary widely, yet the commission has 
affirmed some common aims and standards: 


* to deliver a well-focused challenge to be a Communion of Christians who read the Bible 
together in the fullest awareness of who, when, and where we are; 

* to strengthen the sense of why we are Anglicans and what sort of Church we want to be; 

* to make clear suggestions as to how theological education can be delivered with appropriate 
professionalism and ecumenical alertness; and 

* to create a culture of teaching and learning in the faith community; because all Anglican 
Christians need some kind of theological education. (TEAC 2006) 


Does it mean that a person is only doing ‘Anglican theology’ when they 
discuss what has been written or said by Anglicans? Such a narrow 
definition seems self-defeating and absurd, and might encourage the 
problematic practice of using third-rate Anglican writers rather than first- 
rate non-Anglican thinkers just in order to be able to claim doing Anglican 
theology. Many Anglican writers, indeed, draw significantly on the modern 
German Protestant tradition (Barth, Tillich, Bonhoeffer) so even reading an 
Anglican theologian does not necessarily offer access to Anglican ‘content’. 
An Episcopal or Anglican theologian may find relevant to their theological 
process everything that helps them understand and conceive better what it 
means to live as a Christian in this particular church body, with the 
particular gifts and challenges that this includes. That means avoiding an 
artificial focus on being in conversation with so-called ‘Anglican’ authors 
only, but rather drawing on theological contributions that help embody the 
particular charism of this church body. Anglican theology gains rather than 
loses from greater cross-fertilization. It becomes a theologia viatorum, 
caminando; it is done travelling along the way, engaging the traditions of 
past and present. Along with the post-Reformation patristic emphasis, 
evangelical passion, catholic recovery, and ecumenical leadership are 
models for cultural and contextual reinterpretation. 

This may include both opportunities and threats: on the one hand, it could 
lead to the watering down of theological depth, or, on the other hand, it 
could result in a greater cross-fertilization that can spark off more useful 
formations of Anglican theologies rather than questionable claims to a 
specific ‘Anglican ethos’ that amounts to little more than claims to shared 
polity and liturgical schemata. At its best such Anglican ethos might be the 
articulation of an identity that does not so much share a particular doctrinal, 
cultural, or contextual content, but forms a creative adaptation in the 
paradox of locality and contextual universality, at its best avoiding the twin 
dangers of nativist provincialism and stark universalism. Thinking beyond 
colonial Anglicanism here means expansion of theological sources, 
archives, and genres, and an increased attention to the issues that affect all 
Anglicans, and all inhabitants of this planet: global climate change, water 
crises, drought, pandemic diseases, economic crises, injustice, and war. 

There are indeed theological differences that obtain in a broad Anglican 
context, and it is important that these continue to be taught in a church 
context that can tend to overemphasize liturgical structures and undervalue 


the importance of theological content. From this standpoint, the 
development of distinct Anglican theologies would be particularly helpful 
in a growing ecumenical setting, paying increasing attention to the work 
and life of all its members, among them women and laity of all races, 
cultures, and sexual identities. More people moving between traditions and 
carrying with them conscious and unconscious pieces of other traditions 
highlights the importance of continuing theological education. Such 
theological education ought to be marked by an Anglican methodology of 
committed incarnate, contextual, theological engagement. Like a 
‘mutational gene’, this allows for the evolutionary adjustment to a 
contextual context. Anglican hermeneutic and style would instantiate a 
method of engagement, rather than a set content. This Anglican theological 
engagement would be a functional ethos informed by particular theological 
commitments and a methodology of trifold discernment: as Mark Harris 
argues, the Anglican Communion’s only ‘distinctive “doctrines” ... would 
be the call to be comprehensive and the belief that all theology is 
provisional’ (Harris 1998: 11). Just as common prayer is a container, and 
liturgical language presents as multivalent and ambiguous, so an Anglican 
theological methodology allows room in which to live, move, and to have 
our being. 
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THE CONTEXTUALIZATION OF 
ANGLICANISM 


CHAPTER 13 


ROBERT BRUCE MULLIN 


ANGLICANISM evolved in new ways in the North American colonies during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. In the former thirteen colonies a 
branch of Anglicanism emerged as the first fully organized Anglican 
Church politically independent of the Church of England. In this process 
two questions predominated: (1) where did the ultimate authority of the 
church lie? and (2) what was to be the relationship of individual dioceses to 
a national church? 


COLONIAL BACKGROUND 


Although they brought with them both the Prayer Book and English 
customs, the early colonists found in the new world an immense tabula 
rasa. Things long presupposed were missing, including all the architectural, 
cultural, and institutional marks of England’s long living with Christianity. 
All would have to be created anew. But two of the things most lacking— 
features that perhaps defined the Church of England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—were a national organization and an episcopate. 
Colonial congregations were part of the Church of England, since they lay 
in territories under the political authority of the Crown, but technically they 
were not in any diocese. 

Governance, accordingly, followed two distinct patterns. In most of the 
southern colonies (Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia), the church was ‘established’ and organized by acts of the colonial 
legislatures. The traditional powers of the bishop were divided between 


state and laity. For example in Virginia the Royal Governor inducted 
ministers into livings, the House of Burgesses created parishes, and the 
General Court heard complaints from parishes concerning clergy. 
Eventually lay vestries (composed of the leading men of a parish) claimed 
the right to select parish clergy. Lay control was far stronger in these 
southern colonies than in contemporary England, and endowed southern 
churches with a spirit of Latitudinarianism. 

Oversight was also provided by the Bishop of London. Contrary to 
popular belief, the colonies were not part of the Diocese of London, but 
were placed under the Bishop of London by royal decree. The Bishop of 
London had the authority to license all clergy and schoolteachers for the 
colonial church. Writing in 1685 to the governor of Virginia, James II 
instructed: 


Our will and pleasure is that no minister be preferred by you to any ecclesiastical benefice in 
that our colony without a certificate from the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London of his 
being conformable to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, and of a good life 
and conversation. (in Brydon 1947, 1: 229) 


This oversight was given more structure starting in 1689 when the 
Bishop of London (Henry Compton) began to appoint personal 
representatives, or commissaries, to oversee the colonial churches (as well 
as to rein in some of the power of the vestries). The most famous was James 
Blair of Virginia. Commissaries were not bishops, but clergy appointed by 
the Bishop of London to undertake a series of limited functions. 
Commissaries could make visitations and enquire into and correct discipline 
among the clergy, but had no authority over laity, and none of the 
sacramental functions of bishops. The legislature of Virginia pointedly 
refused Blair’s attempt to establish church courts. 

A different pattern of governance emerged in the northern colonies, in 
which the Church of England was not by law ‘established’. Congregations 
were also under the Bishop of London (and commissaries were eventually 
appointed), but organization was on the local level. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, Bishop Compton had obtained authority under the Pennsylvania 
charter to send a clergyman into the province ‘whenever twenty persons 
should invite him thither’ (Anderson 1845-8, 2: 657). There are a number 
of examples from the colonial period of Episcopal societies being 
organized, and then petitioning English authorities for clergy. Thus the 
Connecticut churchmen from one town wrote: 


We the subscribers, inhabitants of the town of Newton, in the province of Connecticut, being 
cordially inclined to embrace the articles and liturgy of the Church of England, and approach 
her communion, do humbly and earnestly request your honourable Society to send us a 
lawfully ordained minister. (Hawks and Perry 1863, 1: 89) 


The ‘Society’ referred to was the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel established in 1701. The Society sent scores of high-church 
missionaries to the new world. Their theology stood in marked contrast to 
the Latitudinarianism of their southern churches. The effect of the Society 
would be both to bind the missionaries more closely to England (since it 
was from there that they were paid), and to emphasize the importance of the 
office of the bishop, since an elevated view of episcopacy was a hallmark of 
the high-church movement. 

Despite differences between north and south, a lack of formal 
ecclesiastical organization marked the whole colonial church. In no colony 
did clergy meet in convocation or convention to decide issues of 
governance. Although in some colonies, particularly Connecticut, clergy 
met unofficially, these bodies had no authority to pass legislation. The 
church was governed through the Bishop of London, acting through his 
commissaries, and the law of the church remained the Act of Supremacy 
(defining the role of the monarch as Supreme Governor), the Act of 
Uniformity (commanding loyalty to the Book of Common Prayer (BCP)), 
and the Canons of 1603—04. In addition, in colonies where the church was 
‘established’, colonial legislatures passed additional laws concerning the 
temporalities of the church. These laws (or rules) have sometimes 
(particularly in the case of Virginia) been called ‘canons’, but this is a 
misnomer, since they were imposed upon the church by secular 
governments (reprinted in Brydon 1947, 1: 426-82). Unlike canons passed 
by the church for self-governance, these were laws imposed on the church 
by secular governments. 

Americans were aware of the lack of structure of their church. They 
recognized that only with bishops could their church be organized along the 
lines of other English dioceses. Accordingly, from the 1660s petitions began 
to be presented requesting the appointment of a bishop for America. Such a 
bishop was to be an integral part of the Church of England. Thus, in a 
proposed (Latin) charter for a bishop for Virginia, it was claimed that such a 
bishop, far from making the church independent, would integrate it fully 
into the province of Canterbury: 


Wherefore we, having the fullest confidence in the piety, prudence, and zealous care of the 
most Reverend Father in Christ, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and Metropolitan 
of all England, decree and decide to subordinate and place the aforesaid region and Church of 
Virginia together with all our American domain, or plantations hereinafter mentioned, and all 
other places in America subject to us together with their present and future churches, under the 
Arch-episcopal See of the Province of Canterbury, and under the care, government, authority 
and jurisdiction of the aforesaid Most Reverend Father, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, &c 
and of his successors, in the very same way and no other, as now every episcopal see 
whatsoever or diocese in our realm of England is under the authority and jurisdiction of the 
aforesaid Most Reverend Father, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury and of his successors. 
(Brown 1928: 46-7). 


Like other Anglicans of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
colonial Anglicans saw the Church as a connected and hierarchical body. 
Bishops and dioceses functioned as parts of a larger province and were 
governed by laws passed both by Parliament and Convocation. 

During the middle decades of the eighteenth century the campaign to 
establish an American episcopate intensified, particularly among the 
northern clergy. But the campaign created tensions both outside the church 
and within. Non-Anglicans feared the political powers such bishops might 
possess as prelates of an established church. Southern Anglicans worried 
about infringements upon the long-held powers of the laity. Even in 
northern colonies support for bishops was far more robust among clergy 
than among laity. 

The period of the American Revolution was traumatic for members of the 
Church of England. Many devout loyalists fled. The colonial establishments 
were ended, and political independence made it impossible for American 
clergy to accede to the first article of the Oath of Subscription which 
affirmed the royal supremacy. Independence also meant that the liturgy 
would have to be revised to remove those prayers reflecting the royal 
supremacy. Finally the American church would have to be organized so as 
to petition the Church of England to extend the office of episcopacy. The 
want of national organization and bishops needed to be addressed, but 
which needed to come first? This question would divide Episcopalians in 
the decade of the 1780s. 


THE MOVE TO ORGANIZE A NATIONAL CHURCH 


For William White, Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and later Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, national organization had to come first. Only with national 
organization could state churches be finally organized. As he wrote, ‘[the] 
forming of a general Constitution for [the] Continent ... should be 
attempted before we venture to form a Constitution for this State [i.e. 
Pennsylvania]’ (Perry 1874b: 61). As the war stalemated, he authored The 
Case of the Episcopal Churches Considered (1782). There he advocated the 
organization of an American Episcopal Church based upon the political 
principles of the era, particularly the rights of laity. Reaching back into 
history he reclaimed the popular election of bishops. His concern for a 
national order was reflected in the fact that no ultimate rights were reserved 
for states/dioceses. Delegates to a national or general convention were to be 
chosen on the provincial level, not the state/diocesan level (White 1954: 
26). National organization was so paramount that he advocated it even 
without the office of bishop, calling for conditional presbyterial ordination, 
while waiting for the episcopate to be established, and even after bishops 
had secured their power, he suggested, it should be limited. Under White’s 
plan, the American Episcopal Church would be unique in the world of 
Anglicanism, with final sovereignty resting not in a monarch and 
parliament, but in a General Convention, having both clergy and laity, that 
would represent the entire church. 

Movement towards national organization began at a meeting of clergy 
and laity in New Brunswick in May 1784. This led to a first ‘convention’ of 
clergy and laity from the different states in New York later that year that 
called for the Episcopal Church in each state to organize and send delegates 
to a meeting in Philadelphia in 1785. The first principle of ecclesiastical 
union recommended by the members at the New York meeting was ‘That 
there shall be a general convention of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America’ (White 1836: 80). A representative General Convention 
would require official delegates from the various states (there were no 
official representatives at the New York meeting). Hence, the second 
recommendation by the members of the meeting for ecclesiastical union 
was ‘That the Episcopal Church in each state, send deputies to the 
convention, consisting of clergy and laity’ (White 1836: 80). It was this call 


to create a General Convention that led some states to organize themselves 
for the first time into formal state conventions. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, although clergy and laity had earlier met informally, the first 
‘convention’ was a response to the call by the New York assembly for 
delegates: 


And whereas the body that assembled aforesaid, in New York, did recommend to the church in 
the several states, that previously to the said intended meeting, they should organize or 
associate themselves ... the said clergy and congregations shall be called and known by the 
name of, The protestant Episcopal church in the state of Pennsylvania. (Pennsylvania Journal 
1790: 12) 


Such was also the case in New York and New Jersey. In other instances, 
such as Delaware (which had only two congregations in the entire state), 
there is no evidence that any convention was even held (New Jersey 
Proceedings 1785; New York Journals 1844: 6; Silliman 1982: 6). To 
highlight this national structure, American Episcopalians adopted a distinct 
vocabulary. They did not speak of state churches. Rather they referred to the 
Episcopal Church in a given state. There was no language of any Episcopal 
Church ofa given state. 

The first General Convention met in Philadelphia in September 1785, 
with representatives from seven states, presided over by William White. 
This Convention undertook a number of actions. It met as a single house 
with clergy and laity voting separately. It began the task of revising the 
Book of Common Prayer for the American church. Here it moved beyond 
merely accommodating the political changes of the Revolution. Significant 
theological changes were made as well. These included the elimination of 
language of baptismal regeneration from the service of baptism, the 
excising of priestly absolution in the office of visitation of the sick, as well 
as alterations in the daily office and service of holy matrimony. The 
Athanasian and Nicene creeds were eliminated, and language concerning 
Christ’s descent into Hell was removed from the Apostles’ Creed. Many of 
these liturgical changes, it was argued, had been raised in 1689, when an 
attempt was made to revise the Book of Common Prayer, “but this great and 
good work miscarried at that time, and the civil authority in Great Britain 
hath not since thought it proper to revive it by any new commission’ 
(Marshall 1989, 1: 63-7). 

The Convention secondly addressed a letter to the archbishops and other 
bishops of the Church of England requesting the bestowal of the office of 


the episcopacy. The ending of the American Revolution in 1783 opened up 
this possibility, but, as the deputies explained, this could not be done by any 
body but a General Convention: 


But however general the desire of completing the Order of our Ministry, so diffused and 
unconnected were the members of our communion over this extensive country, that much time 
and negotiation were necessary for the forming of a representative body of the greater number 
of Episcopalians in these States, and owing to the same causes, it was not until this Convention 
that sufficient could be procured for addressing your Lordships on this subject. (Perry 1874a, 
1: 26) 


It was in this spirit that General Convention requested the archbishops and 
bishops to entertain the petitions of individual state conventions for 
episcopal consecration: 


The petition which we offer to your Venerable Body is—that from a tender regard to the 
religious interests of thousands in this rising empire, professing the same religious principles 
with the Church of England, you will be pleased to confer the Episcopal character on such 
persons as shall be recommended by this Church in the several States here represented. (Perry 
1874a, 1: 26, emphasis added) 


Again, the language is that of a national church represented in various 
states. Part of the genius of William White was the recognition that the 
Church of England could and would only bestow the episcopacy upon an 
organized church. The office of the episcopate in Anglican polity could not 
exist apart from such an organization. 

The General Convention of 1785 thirdly drafted a proposed constitution 
and included a series of ‘whereas’ clauses, one of which explained why 
such a General Convention was necessary: 


The Deputies being now assembled, and taking into consideration the importance of 
maintaining uniformity in doctrine, discipline, and worship in the said Church, do hereby 
determine and declare: That there shall be a General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. (Perry 1874a, 1: 21) 


General Convention was to be the instrument to maintain uniformity in 
doctrine, discipline, and worship throughout the church. The constitution 
proposed the idea of a unicameral legislature, in which bishops would have 
no distinct privileges. It furthermore reflected the power of the laity by 
giving to each state convention the right of trial of clergy. 

General Convention met twice in 1786. The Convention of 1785 had 
invited state conventions to comment on proposed changes to the Prayer 


Book, and the result was a cacophony of voices and liturgical diversity. To 
address this, Article IX of the Constitution was reworked to state: 


The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies, as revised and proposed to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church ... may be 
used by the Church in such of the States as have adopted, or may adopt, the same in their 
particular Conventions, till further provision is made, in this case by the first General 
Convention which shall assemble with sufficient power to ratify a Book of Common Prayer for 
the Church in these States. (Perry 1874a, 1: 41-2) 


This declaration of the right of General Convention alone to suggest 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer was crucial in asserting the 
national nature of the church. 

General Convention also rewrote Article XI of the proposed constitution 
to state that the constitution would be ratified not by the individual state 
conventions, but by General Convention itself: 


This Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, when 
ratified by the Church in a majority of the States assembled in General Convention, with 
sufficient power for the purpose of such ratification, shall be unalterable by the Convention of 
any particular State, which hath been represented at the time of said ratification. (Perry 1874a, 
1: 40, emphasis added) 


This decision flew in the face of the overwhelming political sentiment of 
the time. Whereas other organizations regularly expressed a fear of 
centralization, and emphasized that power should be kept on the lowest 
level possible, Episcopalians chose a different course. The General 
Convention would ratify its own constitution! 

Part of the insistence on the final authority of the General Convention 
was that the General Convention was negotiating with the Church of 
England to secure the episcopate for the American church. The primates of 
the Church of England, in a series of letters, asked for a clarification of 
details concerning the worship and discipline of the American church in 
order to ensure that the new church was following the principles of the 
English Church. As Richard Peters wrote to White: ‘I find we can have no 
bishop, until we let the prelates here see what Church we have made’ 
(White 1836: 332). Although tacitly accepting most of the liturgical 
changes, the English hierarchy balked at the Americans’ creedal changes. 
‘[T]wo of the Confessions of our Christian faith, respectable for their 
antiquity, have entirely been laid aside, and that even in that which is called 
the Apostles’ Creed an article is omitted’ (Perry 1874a, 1: 52). They 


questioned the right of laity to stand in judgement concerning clergy. The 
Convention addressed both of these concerns: restoring the Nicene Creed 
and the traditional language of the Apostles’ Creed, and rewriting the 
Constitution (and increasing episcopal power) to provide that only a bishop 
could pronounce a sentence of deposition on clergy. These changes, White 
later recalled, involved ‘not surrendering any rights on our side, and the not 
relaxing of Christian vigilance on theirs’ (White 1834: 8). 

Furthermore the English archbishops insisted that any individuals 
proposed for the office of bishop must come with the recommendation of 
the General Convention itself, not merely of a state convention. They even 
provided the wording: 


We whose names are under written, fully sensible how important it is that the sacred office of a 
Bishop should not be unworthily conferred, and firmly persuaded that it is our duty to bear our 
testimony on this solemn occasion without partiality or affection, do in the presence of 
almighty God, testify that A.B. is not, so far as we are informed, justly liable to evil report 
either for error in religion or for viciousness of life, and that we do not know or believe there is 
any impediment or notable crime, on account of which he ought not to be consecrated to that 
holy office, but that he hath led his life, for the three years last past, piously, soberly, and 
honestly. (Perry 1874a, 1: 55) 


It was only through such assurance that the English bishops were able to get 
Parliament to pass ‘An Act to empower the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
the Archbishop of York, for the time being to consecrate to the Office of a 
Bishop, Persons being Subjects or Citizens of Countries out of His 
Majesty’s dominions’. This Act presupposed that only bishops who were 
members of a larger church would be eligible for such ordinations, and not 
individual bishops reflecting independent dioceses: 


And be it furthermore enacted, that a certificate of such consecration shall be given under the 
hand and seal of the Archbishop who consecrates, containing the name of the person so 
consecrated, with the addition as well of the country whereof he is a subject or citizen, as of the 
Church in which he is appointed Bishop. (Perry 1874a, 1: 56, emphasis added) 


The candidates had to be from organized churches, and not lone individuals. 
General Convention then approved the election of three candidates for the 
episcopate: William White of Pennsylvania, Samuel Provoost of New York, 
and David Griffith of Virginia, while rejecting William Smith who earlier 
had been elected from Maryland. White and Provoost journeyed to England, 
and in February 1787 were consecrated. Griffith was unable to raise the 
funds to finance the journey. In 1790 James Madison was consecrated by 
English bishops, completing the ‘college’. 


DEFENDING THE OFFICE OF THE EPISCOPATE 


While William White and the Episcopalians of the southern and middle 
states organized by means of a General Convention, some Episcopalians in 
the northern states took a different path, reflecting the higher view of 
episcopacy long present among northern clergy. 

In response to the publication of White’s Case, and its call to organize the 
Episcopal Church before securing bishops’ contemplation of temporary 
presbyterial ordinations, Episcopalians in Connecticut, New York, and 
Massachusetts insisted that episcopacy was essential for any church 
organization. As Abraham Jarvis wrote to White on 25 March 1783: ‘Really 
sir, we think an Episcopal Church without Episcopacy, if not to be a 
contradiction in terms, would, however, be a new thing under the sun. ... 
We know that it is totally abhorrent from the principles of the church in the 
northern states, and are fully convinced they will never submit to it’ (in 
White 1954: 51). Accordingly, in 1783 ten Connecticut clergy (but 
significantly no laity) elected Samuel Seabury bishop, after an earlier 
candidate had declined because of age, and charged him to seek 
consecration from the bishops of the Church of England. Other northern 
churchmen affirmed this election. Clergy from New York offered a 
testimonial to the Archbishop of York: 


The measure proposed ... by our brethren of Connecticut, could not fail to have our hearty 
concurrence. For we are decidedly of opinion, that no other means to preserve the existence of 
the Episcopal Church in this country. (Hawks and Perry 1863, 2: 217) 


Seabury proceeded to England but was unable to achieve his goal. The 
English bishops, however, were unclear exactly whom Seabury represented 
and what his exact status was. Frustrated, Seabury travelled to Scotland to 
seek the support of the non-juring Episcopal Church of Scotland. On 14 
November 1784 he was consecrated. 

The Scottish connection would have long-range importance, and can be 
seen as the first major event in the history of ‘Anglicanism’ not involving 
the Church of England. But in the short run it was extremely controversial. 
English bishops were forbidden by law to recognize Scottish orders, hence 
Seabury became something of a pariah. Many American Episcopalians 
feared that Seabury’s action could threaten any rapprochement with the 
Church of England. But it was clear that it was the independence of the 


episcopate that lay at the core of the decision of Seabury and the Scottish 
bishops. In a Concordat they signed, the spirit of ecclesiastical 
independence rooted in episcopacy was asserted. The church, it was 
declared, is ‘the mystical body of Christ ... and the chief ministers ... are 
those called Bishops, whose exercise of their sacred office being 
independent of all lay powers, it follows ... that their spiritual authority and 
jurisdiction cannot be affected by any lay deprivation’ (in Armentrout and 
Slocum 1994: 15-16). Seabury also agreed to seriously consider adopting 
the Scottish communion office based on the first Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. 

When Seabury returned to Connecticut after successfully receiving 
consecration from the Scottish Episcopal bishops—bringing along with him 
the first Episcopal mitre in Anglicanism since the Reformation—he viewed 
himself to be a bishop of the entire church, claiming the right to ordain 
candidates from states other than Connecticut (Beardsley 1881: 238). He 
ordained, confirmed, and ministered in a number of states. These actions 
caused such consternation that the General Convention of 1786 voted not to 
receive any clergy ordained by him (Perry 1874a, 1: 37). Whether this 
action was theological (i.e. questioning Seabury’s consecration) or merely 
political (i.e. not wanting to alienate English bishops from whom they were 
seeking consecration) was unclear. 

At certain points it looked as though reconciliation between Seabury and 
General Convention would be impossible. Connecticut explored securing a 
second bishop from Scotland. But 1788-89 saw movement towards 
compromise. The presence of actual bishops led General Convention to 
define a more elevated role for the episcopate. Thus in July and August 
1789 General Convention made three key resolves: it affirmed the validity 
of Seabury’s consecration; it passed a series of canons emphasizing the 
authority of the episcopacy; and finally it rewrote the constitution to 
provide for a bicameral legislature with a House of Bishops to be a ‘House 
of review’ for legislative acts of the House of Deputies (though stipulating 
that any episcopal veto could be overturned by a 3/5 vote of the lower 
house). Thus a degree of episcopal independence was established. 

These compromises allowed Seabury and Connecticut to attend a second 
session of the Convention in 1789. There the authority of the House of 
Bishops was increased by granting it the power to initiate legislation, 
strengthening its veto power by raising the bar for an overturn to a 4/5 vote 


(an absolute veto was incorporated in 1808). With the new constitution 
ratified, Prayer Book revision was renewed. Many of the radical changes of 
the 1786 book were removed, the Scottish Eucharistic prayer was adopted 
with modifications, and the path was begun to add new services to the 
liturgy (such as the Consecration of a Church and an Office of Institution) 
that had not been part of the 1662 BCP. 


A ROAD NOT TAKEN 


During the years of organization there was one model of polity which was 
not approved by either the Church of England or the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. That was the notion of an independent, autonomous diocese. The 
question emerged with the odd case of Vermont. Vermont was not one of 
the thirteen colonies, but an independent political entity from 1777 until it 
entered the federal union in 1791. Accordingly, Episcopalians in Vermont 
participated in neither the deliberations of General Convention nor the 
labours of Seabury and Connecticut. 

In 1741, however, the Royal Governor had bequeathed extensive 
properties to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG), and after 
the Revolution these properties were in limbo. In the early 1790s, Vermont 
Episcopalians organized to better lay claim to them. But they did not desire 
to join the Protestant Episcopal Church. Instead, in a special 1794 
convention, they elected Samuel Peters bishop. Peters, an SPG missionary 
forced to flee Connecticut in 1774 because of his strident loyalism, was 
then living in England. An agent was solicited to travel to England to secure 
Peters’ consecration by John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Moore, however, refused, and in doing so explained his understanding of 
the relationship between the Church of England and the American church. 
The Act of Parliament that had allowed for the consecration of American 
bishops ‘extends only to such a number as might on return to that country, 
consecrate a sufficient supply to keep up a succession of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church there’ (Graham 1835: 23). The three bishops thus 
consecrated established a ‘college of bishops for the United States of 
America’ (Graham 1835: 19), and any further consecrations (except in the 
case of the death of one of the bishops) would constitute meddling in an 


independent church. Moore brushed away the claim that since there was no 
primate in America, no bishop had oversight of Vermont. A national church 
had been established and English bishops would not interfere. 

Vermont Episcopalians then petitioned General Convention in 1795 to 
consecrate Peters as an independent bishop. General Convention also 
declined. As the House of Bishops explained, ‘the Bishops cannot with 
propriety consecrate a Bishop for the Church in any State, until such 
Church shall have acceded to the general Ecclesiastical Constitution of the 
Church in the United States’ (Perry 1874a, 1: 205). No independent bishops 
or dioceses were permissible. A bishop to be consecrated had to be part of 
the larger church. Peters railed against the rejection. ‘Whence ... arose the 
idea of a College of Bishops as necessary to the Consecration of a Bishop? 
Answer: from the Pope and Conclave of Rome’ (Vermont 1870: 45). But 
General Convention held firm, and Vermont only entered the Convention in 
1811 as part of the Eastern Diocese after having acceded to the church’s 
constitution. The Eastern Diocese was created in 1811 by the union of the 
State Conventions of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont (Vermont 1870: 45). 


CONCLUSION 


The actions taken during the 1780s resulted in a national church spiritually 
connected with the Church of England but politically independent. 
America’s Protestant Episcopal Church was an Anglican Church without 
king or primate, but with a General Convention as its ultimate authority in 
which bishops, clergy, and laity functioned equally. It was aptly 
summarized by Murray Hoffman, the leading nineteenth-century expert on 
Episcopal Church law: 


Now what could possibly achieve the object of maintaining uniformity in discipline and 
worship, but this principle of ultimate authority in some constitutional body? What else could 
fulfil the primitive law of unity and perfection in a national Church—what else could have met 
the exigencies of those days? Nothing saved us then, nothing but this can save us now, from 
being the dissevered members of separate congregations, and not the compact body of a 
national Church. (Hoffman 1850: 114) 


The role of the General Convention in securing uniformity in worship and 
discipline was for Hoffman the crowning achievement of the organizational 


period. In many ways this achievement was the essence of the eighteenth- 
century American contribution to Anglicanism. 
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CHAPTER 14 


‘HOME AWAY FROM HOME’ 


Displacement, Identity, and Anglican Ecclesiology 
in Australasia 


STEPHEN PICKARD 


THE character and identity of the Anglican Church in Australasia arises by 
virtue of its establishment as a colonial church over 15,000 kilometres from 
England on the other side of the known world on the largest island 
continent on earth (Australia), and 4,000 kilometres to the east, the isolated 


and elongated islands of New Zealand.! The fact that these colonial 
outposts of the Church of England were established before modern means 
of communication and by way of a precarious six-month sea voyage 
accentuates the significant dislocation involved in the transplantation and 
adaptation of Anglican Christianity to the islands of the southern oceans of 
the globe and their indigenous peoples. This particular colonial geography 
has been and continues to be a significant though largely unexplored 
influence on the development and identity of Anglican ecclesiology in 
Australasia. For example, it gives rise to an ecclesial life that, on the one 
hand, presents as diverse, pragmatic, and resourceful yet, on the other hand, 
can appear parochial, conflictual, and lacking in confidence. Distance from 
the parent church has often increased imported tensions between an 
Anglican conformist culture and dissenting and rebellious traditions. In 
Australia the large distances between population centres and difficulties in 
travel generated a parochial spirit and a certain resistance to more 
nationalistic aspirations for unity. The sense of place ‘down under’ 
continues to shape the way Anglicans in the Antipodes conduct themselves 


nationally and understand themselves in relation to the storms and tempests 
of the Anglican Communion. 

Central to the dynamic of Anglicanism down under was the desire to 
create a ‘home away from home’ (Australia), even a ‘better Britain’ (New 
Zealand), in a distant land. This has made creative adaptation difficult but 
also bequeathed some interesting gains for the wider Anglican Communion. 
This chapter is divided into two sections. First it offers a brief overview of 
some of the founding impulses of colonial Anglicanism and their 
trajectories into contemporary Anglicanism in Australasia. Given the 
availability of a number of recent historical introductions to Anglicanism in 
the region (Colless and Donovan 1980; Davis 1995: 111-23; Hilliard 1999: 
508-35; Kaye 2002; Ward 2006: 274-95; Frame 2007; Strong 2007: 222- 
81), this chapter focuses on those particular aspects of the development of 
Anglicanism that serve the more theological intent of section two. In this 
second section the theme of place as a formative factor in ecclesiology is 
examined. The chapter provides a basis for further exploration of a 
contextual ecclesiology for Anglicanism from a southern hemisphere 
perspective. The chapter highlights the importance of a sense of place as a 
powerful though often unrecognized shaper of the identity and mission of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 


A HOME IN THE COLONIES: DISPLACEMENT, 
REGIONALISM, AND CULTURES 


Today the Anglican Church of Australia consists of five provinces and 
twenty-three dioceses covering over 7.6 million square kilometres of earth 
under the care of twenty-three diocesan (including five archbishops, one of 
whom is primate) and twenty-two assistant bishops (Grutzner 2013). 
However, the geographical size of dioceses is uneven given the population 
distribution in a sparsely inhabited country with major urban 
concentrations. Perhaps as much as 80 per cent of the land area of the 
Anglican dioceses of Australia is uninhabited. Twenty of the twenty-three 
dioceses have a coastal boundary. 

New Zealand’s Anglicans are spread over the two main islands covering 
approximately a quarter of a million square kilometres with remarkable 


variety of terrain from bays, hot springs, and plains to rugged mountain 
ranges and fjord land. Variety of landscape rather than vastness is the key. 
Though perhaps even more so than the Australian continent, the 
surrounding sea is a dominant force in the New Zealand psyche. The church 
consists of thirteen dioceses (seven Pakeha-European; five Hui Amorangi- 
Maori; one Polynesian) under the care of three co-presiding bishops (one of 
whom is primate), thirteen diocesan bishops, and four regional bishops.” 
This configuration points to the two major streams of influence within New 
Zealand Anglicanism: the missionary/Maori and the settler/Pakeha. 

When we consider Australian Anglicanism, the most obvious feature is 
that it is a colonial child of nineteenth-century British imperialism (Strong 
2007: 222-81). The church began as an extension of the established Church 
of England with the first European settlement in 1788. However, the context 
was a military prison, hardly the Tudor ideal of a Christian society (Hughes 
1987). Consequently the ‘earliest clergy were chaplains in the penal 
settlement and were part of the military and administrative structure of the 
colony and subject to the governor’ (Rayner 2006: 24). In these harsh 
contexts the Church of England offered the moral support for the status quo 
in a wasteland of the Empire. The Church of England came as part of the 
package of an English conformist culture; the privileged ‘subordinate group 
to the aristocratic and landed society that ruled England, the United 
Kingdom, and colonial Australia’ (Strong 2003: 90). This meant it was also 
set over against the Irish Catholic and dissenting traditions that arrived on 
the fatal shore. 

As Kevin Ward notes, the story of the Anglican Church in New Zealand 
‘is surprisingly different from that of Australia’ (2006: 286). Initial 
Christian mission in New Zealand pre-dated the colonial settler period. The 
Church Missionary Society agent, the Reverend Samuel Marsden, delivered 
a Christmas Day sermon at Oihi in the Bay of Islands in 1814 and thus 
began the first official Anglican mission work. ‘By 1840 there was an 
Anglican mission church made up almost entirely of Maori members, with 
evangelists and catechists, but under the control of English missionaries’ 
(Davis 1995: 32). The colonial settler church was a later development from 
the 1840s under the care of the first Bishop of New Zealand, Augustus 
Selwyn (Evans 1964; Limbrick 1983). Given the significance of the Maori 
population relative to the landmass, an indigenous Christianity was never an 
optional extra, at least in the first wave of Anglican mission (Hilliard 1999: 


516-17). However, Europeans have outnumbered Maori since 1850, and 
even within the Anglican Church (which played a significant part in mission 
to the Maori) they currently represent approximately 15 per cent of the 
membership. The wealth and concentration of Europeans in towns and their 
numbers meant the inevitable dominance of the Anglican Church by 
European interests. 

In Australia early colonial settlements were concentrated in coastal 
harbours dotted along the eastern seaboard, or three thousand miles to the 
west in Perth, or in the cruel penal settlement of Hobart on the island of 
Tasmania. Whilst the earliest settlements were for the depositing of 
convicts, the free colony of South Australia harboured a strong dissenting 
tradition (Pike 1967). However, the common element was the strongly 
regional character of Australian Anglicanism (Davis 1993: 13). This is not 
surprising. Australia was never a single colony but six up until the time of 
Federation in 1901. Each colony had its own history and the 
interrelationship between the separate colonies and their own church 
development tended to preserve regional differences. The church in the 
colonies was simply following the general trend in the secular political 
arena where States’ rights versus Commonwealth power represented a 
constant source of conflict regarding such things as education and transport 
infrastructure (Davis 1993: 16). 

In Australia regionalism was significantly influenced by the vastness of 
the continent, with populations concentrated in urban coastal settlements 
separated from one another by great distances (Blainey 1991). 
Communication and transport challenges were immense. The tyranny of 
distance has been a major factor in the particular kind of national church 
represented in Australian Anglicanism. 

One result of regionalism in Australia is that dioceses have often been 
fiercely independent with relatively weak links between each other. Thus 
diocesan bishops exercised significant power in developing their own 
particular Anglican ethos and in this respect they reflected more often than 
not the emerging party alignments in England. The regional character of 
Australian settlement cemented imported ecclesiastical tensions. 
Regionalism has meant that bishops and their dioceses have often regarded 
themselves as having much stronger connections to the mother Church of 
England whose ideals, faith, and structure they have admired and sought to 
embody. This is reflected, for example, in the derivative character of 


Anglican theology in Australia and the way in which theological education 
has been established (Davis 1995: 111-23; Treloar 1997: 24—33; Pickard 
2006b: 85-122). 

When this social and geographical regionalism was coupled with 
churchmanship alignments in the various colonies, and anxieties about 
maintaining those party positions within Anglicanism, it meant that the 
achievement of a unified national church would always be highly 
problematic in the Australian setting (Macneil 2002: 109-17). 

Thus in 1960 on the eve of the formation of a national constitution, 
Bishop Burgmann of Canberra and Goulburn reflected on the challenges 
that confronted the ‘dream’ of a national church: 


Twenty-five dioceses scattered in considerable isolation from one another over a vast and 
largely empty continent are not going to get together as a coherent body by the waving of a 
magical constitutional wand. There are differences of churchmanship from the right of Rome 
to the left of Geneva and there are long and expansive distances to cover. (Davis 1993: 167) 


Thus the sense that Australian Anglicanism is constituted by ‘scattered’ and 
‘dispersed communities’ which encounter significant challenges of distance 
‘both geographical and perceptual’ persists (Kaye 2003: 174). One outcome 
of this has been a continuing low-grade koinonia and distrust within the 
national church (Hilliard 2006: 57-81). What are we to make of this 
situation? In the late 1950s one commentator stated that ‘in no country to 
which the Church of England has been transplanted has she been less 
successful in evolving an organization and outlook appropriate to the 
realities of her situation’ (Webb 1957: 20). 

Dislocation, distance from home base, strange and inhospitable land, 
infinite expanse of rolling oceans, dysfunctional human society, and failure 
to adequately engage with indigenous peoples and their cultures, all 
contributed to a sense of alienation and anxiety. For the free settlers 
Australia offered escape and opportunity to succeed. However, both 
conformist Anglican culture and dissenting traditions shared a similar 
yearning to recreate home beyond the seas and this has remained a strong 
feature of Australian Anglo-Saxon culture. Christianity, and particularly the 
Anglican kind, was a derivative ‘offshoot of the metropolitan religious 
centre in a new environment where it was modified and subtly transformed’ 
(Hilliard 1999: 518). The primary reference point for the scattered regions 
was more often back home to England. This was the case notwithstanding 
the great distance involved or perhaps precisely because of it. 


Regionalism too helped shape the character of the church in New 
Zealand. However, the nature of the place—an elongated concentrated 
landmass never far from the sea—meant that populations were necessarily 
closer to each other. Although the different natural regions jealously 
guarded their distinctive character, nonetheless the distinctively island 
landscape was easier to grasp as a whole. Furthermore a climate more like 
Europe and a countryside that bore the more familiar marks of mountain 
and plain did not strike the same alien note as terra Australis. Proximity to 
coastline from any location meant that sea travel was more common and the 
ocean functioned as an important social and economic glue. The rugged 
nature of the terrain meant that overland travel was slow and difficult until 
early in the twentieth century when roads and railways were put through. 
This particular geography no doubt contributed to the early success of 
Bishop Selwyn in creating in 1857 a single province of New Zealand; a 
‘Branch of the United Church of England and Ireland in New Zealand’. The 
other important reason for his success was no doubt to be attributed to the 
fact that most of the other early bishops were friends of or had connections 
with Selwyn in one way or another. 

The symbiosis of place, people, and unitary purpose made for a less 
conflictual Anglican presence in New Zealand compared with Australia, at 
least initially. Eventually the logic and economics of colonial conceptions 
of space began to undermine the protections of place and its Maori people 
embodied in the Treaty of Waitangi (Hilliard 1999). Nonetheless, the 
church, like the place it inhabited, was more discernibly a unity and under 
Selwyn’s guidance offered an innovative lead in synodical government 
(Davis 1995: 33), especially with regard to the voice of the laity. Overall we 
might say that in New Zealand regionalism provided a richly textured 
framework for colonial Anglicanism rather than a cause for fragmentation 
and structural diocesanism, as in Australia. Bishop Harper’s episcopate in 
Christchurch is a case in point (Brown, Peters, and Teal 2006). 

The deeper complexity of place and ecclesiology in the case of New 
Zealand arises from (a) the Melanesian mission (1849) and its later 
establishment as a diocese; and (b) the Diocese of Polynesia (1925) which 
was recognized in 1990 as a diocese of the Province of New Zealand. The 
vast territory of land and sea covered by these dioceses, and the extensive 
linguistic and cultural differentiation within them, raises issues beyond the 
scope of this chapter. But the interaction with these dioceses of Oceania 


does highlight the critical role of place in the shaping of the character of the 
Anglican Church in New Zealand and the difference from Australia. 

Whereas the ecclesial geography of New Zealand assisted Selwyn’s 
achievement of a unified province, in Australia it ensured a very different 
outcome. The first General Synod took place in 1872 and rules and 
constitution were drawn up. However, its unifying effect was minimal in 
that its determinations would only become operative in a diocese when that 
diocese accepted them. It took a further ninety years for the Church of 
England in Australia and Tasmania to secure its own constitution (1962) to 
enable it to act as a ‘particular national church’. In 1981 the name of this 
national church officially became the Anglican Church of Australia. The 
present constitution provides a window into many of the deep-seated and 
long-running tensions within the Anglican Church in Australia alluded to so 
far. It gives rise to a General Synod which, in the words of the sociologist 
Gary Bouma, ‘provides a forum for the expression of diversity but not for 
its resolution’ (Macneil 2002: 130). The end result has been a weak federal 
structure. The charge of ‘excessive’ or ‘untempered diocesanism’ is not 
difficult to understand (Davis 1993: 15, 73). The autonomy of each diocese 
protects the interests of the local church and preserves its independence but 
it seriously weakens the national body. But it does raise questions about the 
cohesion of the Anglican Church of Australia, particularly when compared 
with its New Zealand counterpart. New Zealand has been historically more 
unified with a resultant energy to offer a lead in creative and innovative 
adaptations in the area of polity, liturgy, and women’s ministry (Davis 
1995). 

Yet structural diocesanism of the Australian kind may not be all loss. In 
an age of devolution of authority and the failure of more centralist 
institutional units, in a time when the preferred mode of action by local 
communities is from the ground up with a high degree of local autonomy 
and experimentation, and in societies that value the networks of trust and 
integrity in thought and action at the local and are wary of top-down 
authority and decision-making, a devolved power structure may be 
precisely the way in which the Anglican Church has to rethink its life and 
practices. We are at a stage in our history when we are required to rethink 
our understanding and practice of ecclesial life as catholic, apostolic, and 
ecumenical. The dynamic between the local and particular and the wider, 


more universal has to be reconstituted, probably from the ground up, that is 
from the local and particular. 

Discussions of place, dislocation, and the regional character of 
Anglicanism in Australasia inevitably have to engage with indigenous 
cultures and their interaction with the church. The indigenous peoples of 
Australia tended to be viewed as a fundamental irritant whose habitation of 
the continent was always in jeopardy from colonial settlement and they only 
gradually became the subject of missionary endeavour (Harris 1990). 
Perceptions of Australia as unknown, empty (terra Australis incognitia and 
terra nullius), and an inhospitable wilderness with scattered Aboriginal 
settlements, meant that the indigenous peoples would be forever vulnerable 
and endangered. As settlement expanded and the place tamed, this led to an 
often violent and brutal extermination; of ‘dark deeds in a sunny land’ 
(Lines 1991: 88—126). 

The colonial Anglican Church tended to function as a benevolent mission 
presence protecting, educating, and caring for Aboriginal people as best it 
could (Freier 2003: 62—80). However, the ‘churches were largely helpless to 
deal with racism and oppression when economic interests and survival were 
involved’ (Breward 1991: 7). The emergence of an authentic and vibrant 
Aboriginal Christianity is a task that still awaits this ‘difficult mission field’ 
(Harris 1998: 180-92). This is the case despite the many genuine attempts 
by Anglicans and others to nurture an indigenous leadership and help to 
overcome a ‘communal heartlessness’ and progressive diminution of 
indigenous life (Ward 2006: 278-84). Ian Breward’s comment is still 
apposite: ‘Australians have yet to come to terms with the spiritual and 
moral implications of the conquest of this continent’ (Breward 1991: 7). 
When in 1988 Australia marked the bicentenary of European arrival on 
Australian shores the Anglican Church offered a public apology to the 
indigenous peoples for the generations of mistreatment and neglect. Twenty 
years later on 13 February 2008 the new prime minister, Kevin Rudd, 
offered a moving and unqualified apology to Aboriginal people who had 
been forcibly removed from their families under earlier government 
policies. Only slowly is the shame of earlier years rolled back and seeds of 
hope planted. 

New Zealand, a compacted space dependent on its networks of sea travel, 
was clearly and unambiguously a place inhabited by an indigenous Maori 
culture. Indeed it is not possible to write a history of the Anglican Church in 


New Zealand without giving prominence to an indigenous Christianity 
begun initially by Samuel Marsden but continued and driven by the early 
missionary work of the Church Missionary Society (CMS) (Davidson 2000; 
Ward 2006: 286-90). The Anglican mission was, from earliest times, a 
mission among the local inhabitants. An indigenous Anglican Christianity 
was never a marginal issue for the developing colonial church on New 
Zealand soil. The 1840 Treaty of Waitangi between Maori tribes and the 
British Crown was a clear recognition of this reality. This treaty established 
New Zealand as a British colony. The agreement was not between two 
races, but between a source of legitimate government and the Maori tribes 
of New Zealand who ceded sovereignty but retained a degree of autonomy. 
Worth noting in this regard is the crucial role played at the time by the 
senior CMS missionary, Henry Williams, in the translation of the treaty and 
engendering support. One hundred and fifty years later in 1992, after a 
history of tension over Maori leadership in the Anglican Church, the 
constitutional recognition of one church with three cultural streams was 
secured.” 

In both countries the same tendencies to colonial domination of 
indigenous culture can be observed. The need to establish a secure and 
comfortable sense of self far away from home base fed the imperial 
instincts for creating a singular Anglo-Saxon Christian culture; a derivative 
of home base. This has led one commentator to remark on the ‘unoriginal 
character of colonial religion’ (Hilliard 1999: 519). Modifications and 
innovations emerged and over time they have increased. However, in the 
clash of cultures the colonial church was following the logic of the imperial 
way when it planted its own identity upon an alien place. In the process it 
filled the spaces, created familiar places, and attempted to overcome its own 
sense of dislocation. The diminution of indigenous cultures was a casualty 
of this process. 

This all too brief excursus into Anglicanism in Australasia, and in 
particular the themes of regionalism, dislocation, and indigenous cultures, 
has highlighted the significance of ‘place’ as a key element relevant for 
contemporary ecclesiology. This is explored in the next section. 


ECCLESIOLOGY AND A SENSE OF PLACE 


The concept of place and related ideas concerning ‘home’ have been subject 
to significant scrutiny in recent years by professional geographers 
(Cresswell 2004). In the Christian tradition in Australasia the theme of land 
has become important in recent years, usually in relation to indigenous 
spirituality (Kelly 1990: 103-17; Rainbow Spirit Elders 1997). Yet the 
significance of place for the development of the church in Australasia is in 
its infancy (Lilburne 1989; Habel 1995; Emilsen et al. 2000; Darragh 2003: 
45—66; Hannah 2004: 297-310; Bennett 2005; Pickard 2009). The recent 
examination of a Christian theology of place by John Inge provides some 
important markers for such an exploration (Inge 2003). Inge discusses the 
loss of a sense of place in the western intellectual and cultural traditions, a 
loss that can be charted back beyond the enlightenment into earlier periods 
of western intellectual history. The reasons for this loss are complex and 
include an emerging scientific culture, which increasingly made sense of 
the world in terms of space and time rather than place. He cites the 
philosopher Edward Casey: ‘For an entire epoch, place has been regarded 
as an impoverished second cousin of Time and Space, those two colossal 
cosmic partners towering over modernity’ (Inge 2003: 11). 

Inge develops a relational understanding of place as ‘the seat of relations 
or the place of meeting and activity in the interaction between God and the 
world’ (Inge 2003: 52). At the heart of this recovery of place is a reading of 
the scriptures that points to the significance of place in Israel’s history and 
radically through the incarnation of the Word made flesh. In doing so Inge 
develops a positive appreciation of the significance of place in religious 
experience and as a factor in theological understanding. 

How might a recovery of a sense of place illuminate the development of 
Anglicanism in Australasia? In this respect we note that Antipodeans have 
their cultural and social identities shaped not by one fundamental reality, 
that is land, but by three—land, ocean, and sky (with its infinite extension 
into space). Furthermore, since the majority who live ‘down under’ occupy 
the coastal fringes, the fundamental experience for such people is not one of 
living on the edge or at the margins. Rather, the fundamental experience is 
one of living at the point of intersection, the intersection of three great 
realities of our physical environment (Pickard 1998: 4-10). This constitutes 


one of the givens of our sense of place. The companion language to 
intersections is intervals and corridors. For example, the geography of the 
eastern seaboard of Australia (containing 80 per cent of the population) is 
an extensive land corridor from the tip of northern Australia to Melbourne 
in the south; a distance of over 3,000 kilometres. This corridor is bounded 
by ocean to the east and the Great Dividing Range to the west, a distance 
usually no wider than 100 kilometres. This is the matrix within which 
spiritual identity and life has to be crafted. It generates a ‘coastal outlook’ 
embodied architecturally in the veranda (Drew 1994). 

Notwithstanding the remarkable variety of terrain in New Zealand, the 
elongated yet entirely sea-bound nature of that place represents yet another 
corridor running north-south. It is a geography characterized by in-between 
spaces; of multiple intersecting and fluid boundaries. The impact of such 
places on the shape and texture of our spiritual lives requires fuller 
examination. Minimally it generates an orientation outwards from land to 
ocean and to the horizon beyond. This is not to deny the fact that the early 
settlers chose to leave the UK to make a new life in New Zealand away 
from some of the less welcome effects of industrialization. Over the course 
of time a certain attitude developed that New Zealand was a kind of better 
Britain, that is, one without the problems (Belich 2001). As a result it was 
almost natural to replicate much of what had been in Britain, but it was a 
modified re-creation with the intention to create an improved home from 
home. For example New Zealand never had the aristocracy or poor masses. 
Given the smallness of the country, trade with the outside world was always 
important and in this sense the orientation was overseas; not so much to 
escape but to engage with the world. 

When the focus is on replication of the positive features of the former 
abode, albeit modified, the task of enculturation of Christianity is made 
more difficult. This difficulty was accentuated in Australia due to the harsh 
life of the penal colonies. In this latter case the home away from home 
might be considered second best. One result of this attitude is that 
engagement with the place of habitation takes more energy and is costly. 
The reason is that it requires an exchange of a colonial preoccupation with 
the conquest of space for a more relational approach to place. 

The ecclesiology associated with an Antipodean geography as depicted in 
part one has been highly significant for the identity and character of 
colonial Anglicanism in Australasia. In Australia it has meant, first, that the 


regionalism characteristic of the church has been a major factor in the 
development of an independent diocesanism. This may be significantly 
influenced by place as much as any imported ecclesiastical party spirit. As 
indicated earlier, the Church of England developed where the centres of 
population were established along the coast with access to resource-rich 
hinterland and adequate supply of water. Regionalism was a matter of 
survival. Secondly, the orientation of the coastal dwellers was outwards to 
the ocean, to home base, to England on another shore. Again, the strong 
links to the mother country were a matter of survival and comfort in a 
strange place. Significant links between these different regions were more 
difficult to sustain compared with perceived connections to origins abroad. 
Thirdly, the continent, unlike New Zealand, was perceived as alien and 
strange by comparison with the place of origin. Under conditions of 
extreme isolation and alienated from home base,* the most pressing need of 
the quasi-established church was to transplant as much as possible of the 
Church of England within the confines of the separated colonial 
settlements. Yet the process of transplanting is never simple; what results 
might be a ‘highly distinctive variant’ of the parent church (Welch 2008: 
234). Nonetheless intentional creative adaptation was always going to be 
difficult, for the place itself was fundamentally alien and in need of 
charting, taming, and ordering. Not only would this inevitably happen on a 
regional basis, it would also occur with as little disruption as possible to the 
inherited traditions of belief and worship. The fundamental need was for 
reassurance and comfort in an alien environment. The church was shaped 
by a sense of social, cultural, and religious displacement. Its sense of place 
was construed negatively with a concomitant emphasis on creating a ‘home 
away from home’ to quell anxiety. In the different environment of New 
Zealand the emphasis was less one of response to an alien place and more a 
question of relocation of home in a new place minus the negative aspects of 
the mother country. However, in both countries it is hard to overestimate the 
fact of dislocation of colonial life literally at the ends of the earth 15,000 
kilometres from home. 

Not surprisingly the architecture of the Church of England was also 
transplanted. This visible sign of dependence was to a large extent 
undergirded by a conviction about the superiority of ‘white Protestant 
civilization’ (Breward 1980: 67). Generally ecclesiastical architecture 
followed international trends in neo-Gothic revival though in New Zealand, 


due to the expense of stone, many of the early churches were a translation 
of Gothic themes into wood. Generally accommodation to local conditions 
(e.g. climate and landscape) was not prominent though not entirely ignored 
(Breward 1980: 68; Holden 2002: 265-6). The failure of local adaptation, 
architecturally, was of a piece with a general failure of the Church of 
England to transcend its establishment roots in another world. The hymnic 
tradition is a case in point (Gibson 2000). 

What the church has been manifestly unable to do is develop an 
orientation and outlook more in keeping with the nature of the place. 
Whereas the inherited Georgian architecture had been modified by adding 
the veranda, this was not a significant feature of holy places of worship. 

Yet a ‘church without walls’ (Kaye 1995) resonates with the social 
geography of our place on the earth. The basic challenge for Anglicans in 
the Antipodes is to become an outward-looking and open community, 
actively engaged with society and its concerns. This points suggestively to a 
veranda-shaped church not only in architecture but in spirit and ethos. It 
picks up the meaning of the Spanish word ‘varanda’ as ‘rails to lean the 
breast on’; akin to a sympathetic spirit that inclines one towards the other. 
The veranda, like the place of our habitation, 1s a place of intersection 
between outer world and inner house. It is a corridor or interval, which 
catches the breeze; a safe and hospitable place, orientated outwards but 
mindful of the deeper recesses from within and from which it draws life. An 
ecclesiology shaped in relation to this image feeds a notion of the church as 
an open sanctuary offering safety, nourishment, and energy for work. 

But the matter goes deeper. The recovery of a sense of place has 
implications for Anglicanism in relation to indigenous cultures in Australia 
and New Zealand. Indigenous peoples neither own nor fill and colonize 
spaces. Rather they inhabit particular places. An Anglican sensibility, 
fuelled by an incarnational theology, has resources to overcome the latent 
pressure of colonial conquest and recover a deeper sympathy with 
indigenous ways of community and gospel. Reconciliation will include a 
‘kenotic listening’ by European diaspora (Anglo-Saxon and New Zealand 
Pakeha) to the first inhabitants (Brett 2003: 205). Indeed it is hard to 
conceive how we shall truly construct a ‘home’ church, without recovering 
something elemental about the body of Christ as a reality in search of deep 
roots in the place of our habitation. 


Amidst all the challenges for Anglicanism and the particular challenges 
for those from the Antipodes, perhaps the critical issue is one of becoming 
dwellers in our own place; no longer merely creating a ‘home away from 
home’ but finding a different home with God in our part of the planet 
(Martis 2002: 123-37). Reconciliation with the place of our habitation as a 
place loved by God is co-related to reconciliation with indigenous peoples. 
It requires a new Emmaus journey of recognition and wonder at Christ in 
our midst. 
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l The term Australasia is usually meant to include Australia and New Zealand. The wider region 
encompassing Oceania and Papua New Guinea is deserving of a study in its own right but this is not 
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2 Since 1992 the constitution has provided for three cultural streams expressed in the official 
name: The Anglican Church in Aotearoa, New Zealand and Polynesia. For further details see the 
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accident, but the three cultural strands of the present constitution emerged primarily because of the 
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Polynesians live here to justify a third cultural stream, which includes, of course the Diocese of 
Polynesia itself. Bishop Winston Halapua is Bishop of the Polynesian congregations in New Zealand. 


4 The relationship between ‘home base’ and ‘reach’ is an important one in geography. Where 
‘reach’ (distance from home base) extends to the point of rupture of the relation this can generate 
significant anxiety and alienation. 


CHAPTER 15 


MARC BILLIMORIA 


INTRODUCTION: CONTEXTUALIZATION 


ACCORDING to Virginia Fabella, ‘contextualization’, which was introduced 
in 1972 by the Theological Education Fund of the World Council of 
Churches as a better term to describe the process referred to previously as 
‘indigenization’, ‘adaptation’, ‘accommodation’, and ‘inculturation’, 
involves more than merely using the indigenous culture and thought 
processes; it takes into account the sociocultural, economic, and political 
realities of nations primarily known as ‘Third World’ (or nations of the 
‘developing world’) demanding interaction and mutual enrichment between 
the gospel and its cultural context (Newbigin 1992: 142; Fabella and 
Sugirtharajah 2003: 58). Lesslie Newbigin describes true contextualization 
as something that takes place ‘when there is a community which lives 
faithfully by the gospel and in that same costly identification with people in 
their real situations as we see in the earthly ministry of Jesus’ (Newbigin 
1992: 154). To understand the contextualization of Anglicanism in Sri 
Lanka therefore, there must necessarily be at least a partial understanding of 
Sri Lanka’s contextual realities and identity. 


SRI LANKAN REALITIES 


Sri Lanka is an island nation with a history that is the stuff of legend. 
Known as the ‘Pearl of the Indian Ocean’, its resplendent beauty is world 


renowned. It is home to Sinhalese, Tamils, Muslims, a number of smaller 
ethnic communities, and to four of the world’s living faiths. Nearly 450 
years of western colonial rule ended in peaceful transition from Crown 
Colony to independent Dominion in 1948 and a Republic within the British 
Commonwealth in 1972. The combination of its colonial and postcolonial 
realities have shaped the identity of modern Sri Lanka. 

Since 1948 the country has witnessed turbulent socio-economic and 
political upheavals: the struggle for power between rival political 
ideologies, dynasties, and parties; the ethnic conflict between the majority 
Sinhalese and minority Tamil communities based on historical grievance, 
exacerbated since 1956, that resulted in a bitter civil war that ended in May 
2009; the resurgence of a Sinhala-Buddhist nationalist agenda; poverty and 
lack of equal opportunities that led to the Sinhalese Marxist rural youth 
uprisings of 1971 and 1988—89; and cultures of discrimination, violence, 
and corruption in public life. It is in this multifarious context that the 
Anglican Church, a fairly small minority within the wider Christian 
minority, with its roots obviously in the colonial past, is engaged in mission 
and ministry in Sri Lanka. 


CHRISTIANITY IN SRI LANKA 


While it is often believed that Christianity was introduced to Sri Lanka 
during the colonial period by Europeans—Roman Catholicism by the 
Portuguese (1505-1658), Calvinism by the Dutch (1658-1796), 
Anglicanism and Methodism, among others, by the British (1796—1948)—1t 
is now widely accepted by historians that the earliest form of Christianity to 
reach the Island was Persian, for which there is both oral tradition as well as 
extant archaeological evidence such as the Anuradhapura St Thomas Cross, 
also known as the Nestorian Cross, and references in the works of, among 
others, Cosmas Indicopleustes written in the sixth century AD (see 
Somaratne 2007: 1—19). 

Christianity has taken its place alongside Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
Islam as one of the living faiths in Sri Lanka and since 1505 a discernible 
Christian culture has emerged. The Christian contribution to Sri Lankan 
history and culture, though often underestimated and underrated by critics, 


has been significant. It is to the credit of Christians of all denominations 
that they participated in the nationalist movement and freedom struggle that 
led to independence from Britain, and the church can be justly proud of the 
contribution made in the fields of education, social transformation, 
development, and health care in Sri Lanka. Significantly, during the post- 
1956 period, to date, the church that draws adherents from both the 
Sinhalese and Tamil communities, all castes and social classes, has been 
uniquely placed to be an agent of reconciliation and peacemaking. 


ANGLICANISM IN SRI LANKA 


The foundations of Anglicanism in Sri Lanka were laid by the British in 
1799 when the Church of England became the ecclesiastical department of 
the colony with a colonial chaplain to minister to the Colombo garrison and 
other British officials. Sri Lanka was successively part of the Dioceses of 
London, Calcutta (from 1814, with an archdeaconry for Colombo from 
1817), and Madras (from 1835). Due to the Tractarian Movement’s 
advocacy of episcopacy, as an intrinsic feature of Anglican faith and order, 
there was an increase in colonial bishoprics in the 1840s (Chapman 2006: 
105-7) and as a result the Diocese of Colombo was created by Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal of England in 1845 with James Chapman as 
first bishop. The Anglican community by then had grown beyond the 
British establishment primarily due to the work of the Church Missionary 
Society (CMS) from 1818 and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(SPG) from 1840, which did much by way of establishing schools and 
pastorates throughout the island. 

The Diocese of Colombo was disestablished in 1885, ceased drawing 
ecclesiastical subsidies from the state, and was constituted under a Diocesan 
Synod. It was one of the first colonial dioceses to enjoy this level of 
autonomy in the emerging Anglican Communion of the nineteenth century. 
In 1930 the Church of Ceylon was constituted and became a full member of 
the new autonomous Province of India, Burma, and Ceylon, following the 
significant Indian Church Measure of 1927 enacted by the British 
Parliament which freed the Anglicans of the subcontinent to regulate their 
own affairs under their own constitution, canons, and rules. Consequently, 


the Colombo Diocesan Synod was reconstituted as the Diocesan Council. 
This meant that Anglican mission in Sri Lanka that had been divided 
between the ecclesiastical establishment, the CMS, and the SPG was now 
unified and gradually both societies withdrew from the mission field, 
handing over their work to the diocese. 

Bishop Cecil D. Horsley recognized the need for a second diocese in Sri 
Lanka very soon after assuming the See of Colombo in 1938, but it was 
only after he was translated to Gibraltar that his vision was brought to 
fruition under his successor Bishop A. R. Graham-Campbell in 1950, when 
the missionary Diocese of Kurunegala was inaugurated with an indigenous 
bishop, incorporating within its boundaries the historic ancient and 
medieval royal cities of the island. 

The Church of India, Pakistan (from 1947), Burma, and Ceylon ceased to 
exist with the last meeting of its General Council in 1970. Anglicans of 
North India and Pakistan went into united churches, a province was formed 
in Burma, and with a united church imminent in Sri Lanka as well, the 
General Council entrusted the two dioceses of the Church of Ceylon to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury who was requested to provide episcopal 
oversight as Metropolitan until such time as the Church of Sri Lanka came 
into being. Efforts to form this united church were thwarted due to 
litigation, and to date the two dioceses remain extra-provincial as ‘the 
Church of Ceylon’. A number of trends indicate a journey towards a form of 
Sri Lankan Anglicanism that may be recognized as contextual. 


TOWARDS A SRI LANKAN ANGLICANISM: INDIGENIZATION 
AND INCARNATION 


Contextualization, though successor to indigenization, cannot ignore the 
latter. Indigenization as an ecclesiological principle is rooted in the doctrine 
of the incarnation that is central to Anglican thinking and can be considered 
as the basis for contextual Anglicanism in Sri Lanka. K. P. Aleaz describes 
the incarnation as ‘God’s indigenization in the context of first century 
Palestinian Judaism’ (Fabella and Sugirtharajah 2003: 107) and also 
recognizes indigenization as part of the process of ‘decolonization’. When 
European missionaries arrived in Sri Lanka they introduced forms of 


Christianity that had been influenced by different expressions of European 
culture and thought. As David Bosch has pointed out: 


Western Christians were unconscious of the fact that their theology was culturally conditioned; 
they simply assumed that it was supra cultural and universally valid. And since Western culture 
was implicitly regarded as Christian, it was equally self-evident that this culture had to be 
exported together with the Christian faith. (Bosch 1991: 448) 


Early Christian efforts at indigenization in the region were by the 
Portuguese missionaries inspired by the limited attempts of the Jesuit 
Roberto de Nobili in South India. Certainly during the Dutch period when 
Roman Catholics were persecuted in Sri Lanka, itinerant priest-missionaries 
such as Joseph Vaz adopted methods that enabled them to blend in with the 
local people at a time when propagation of Roman Catholicism was 
prohibited. There is no evidence that the Dutch valued the process of 
indigenization, and it was only during the later part of the British period 
that we see attempts being made towards creating a church that truly 
engaged with its indigenous context. 

The earliest Anglican attempts at indigenization were by nineteenth- 
century CMS missionaries who advocated the ‘three self’ principle, that is 
self-support, self-government, and self-propagation, of their legendary 
General Secretary Henry Venn, known as the father of the ‘Indigenous 
Church’ for his advocacy of national churches; a principle also adopted by 
the SPG’s Roland Allen (Kirk 1999: 241-2). 


MINISTRY AND LEADERSHIP 


The ordained ministry was perhaps the first area to be influenced by 
indigenization. An order of lay preachers formed for native Anglicans who 
had a sense of vocation, known as Proponents and given the honorary title 
of Reverend, was an early but inadequate step. The foundation of an 
indigenous ordained ministry was laid with the training and ordination in 
England of J. H. De Saram, ordained by the Bishop of London in 1820 and 
appointed as the first Sinhalese colonial chaplain on his return to Sri Lanka. 
Andrew Armour, a Proponent, was the first Anglican to be ordained in Sri 
Lanka by Bishop Reginald Heber of Calcutta. Although the ranks of the 
clergy were filled with local Anglicans it took longer for an indigenous 


leadership to emerge, perhaps due to the Anglophilia of the westernized, 
middle-class Anglicans who dominated the Diocese of Colombo. It was 
only in 1925 that a Sri Lankan was appointed an archdeacon: F. Lorenz 
Bevan, of the Burgher community, was appointed Archdeacon of Jaffna, in 
the predominantly Tamil-speaking north of the island. It took a century for 
the first Sri Lankan to be appointed to the episcopate with Lakdasa de Mel’s 
consecration in 1946 during the centenary celebrations of the Diocese of 
Colombo, but only as Assistant Bishop of Colombo. It was four years 
before he became the Bishop of the new Diocese of Kurunegala and almost 
fifteen years before Colombo had a Sri Lankan diocesan in Harold de 
Soyza. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


In 1865 Bishop Piers C. Claughton, of Tractarian disposition, inspired by 
Robert Gray of Cape Town and G. A. Selwyn of New Zealand, and in what 
was then a radical move for a colonial diocese, summoned the first synod of 
the Diocese of Colombo of both clergy and laity. This move was boycotted 
by the CMS missionaries—who later came into confrontation with Bishop 
R. S. Copleston in the infamous ‘CMS Controversy of Ceylon’ over the 
limits of episcopal authority—on the grounds that it was ‘illegal’ for a 
colonial diocese to have synodical government even though permission had 
been given by the colonial secretary and the Bishop of London. Despite 
such opposition both Claughton and his successor Hugh W. Jermyn 
continued to call such synods. Disestablishment of the diocese in 1885 
followed agitation by a formidable phalanx of nonconformist churches, 
resurgent Buddhism and Hinduism, and the acceptance of contextual 
realities by Bishop R. S. Copleston. This led to the setting up of a self- 
supporting, self-reliant, and self-governing diocesan church that ceased to 
be a department of the state. The fact that the move for disestablishment 
came from the state rather than the church should not detract from the fact 
that Copleston favoured a church free from the control of and dependence 
upon the state. 

It was only in the early decades of the twentieth century that sustained 
efforts were made to move from the Church of England in Ceylon towards a 


Church of Ceylon—a move inspired in no small measure by the nationalist 
spirit that pervaded the island and particularly its liberal middle-class social 
elite, many of whom were Anglicans. Although not perhaps as radical as 
their contemporaries in India, they demanded constitutional changes that 
would give them more say in the administration of their country. The 
Anglo-Catholics, who dominated the Diocese of Colombo in the 1930s, 
were anti-Erastian and believed that a church ‘maintained as a Department 
of the State controlled by the state is heresy’ (Wickremesinghe 2007: 34). 
As Percy Wickremesinghe has written, ‘The Church in every land must be 
free to do the will of God, for liberty is the rightful privilege and true 
condition of life of any Church’ (2007: 34-8). 

It is thus significant that a year after the Church of Ceylon was 
constituted, under the Donoughmore Constitutional Reforms of 1931, Sri 
Lanka became one of the first Asian countries to grant universal adult 
franchise with an electoral system and a legislature that was controlled by 
local leaders, among whom were many prominent lay Anglicans. It is of 
considerable importance that the first ordained person of any faith to be 
elected to the legislature was an Anglican priest, Canon E. W. Botejue. 
Similarly, the first ever organized trade union action in the country was a 
laundryman’s strike in Colombo inspired by a young curate named G. B. 
Ekanayake, who was to become the foremost Hebrew and Divinity scholar 
of his day, a famous Anglo-Catholic Principal of the Diocesan Divinity 
School, and the only Sri Lankan to date to have received a Lambeth 
doctorate. 

In 1998, with the Sri Lankan parliament enacting the Church of Ceylon 
(Incorporation) Act, after many years of campaigning, the two dioceses in 
Sri Lanka were enabled to regulate their own affairs independently. This 
had not been possible till then due to the limitations imposed by the 
constitution of a Province that had been dissolved in 1970. Today the 
Church of Ceylon is still extra-provincial, but it is an autonomous national 
church within the Anglican Communion, with its own presiding bishop, 
General Assembly, and constitution. 


ARCHITECTURE AND RELIGIOUS ART 


While Anglican church buildings in nineteenth-century Ceylon were 
generally constructed following the principles of J. M. Neale’s 
Ecclesiological Society, a whole new way of building and ordering church 
buildings emerged as a result of indigenization. This movement was 
anticipated by a group of CMS missionaries connected with Trinity College, 
Kandy: A. G. Fraser, Paul Gibson, Lewis Gaster, and W. S. Senior. Fraser, 
as Principal of Trinity College, and Gibson, as Principal of the Ceylon 
Training Colony in Peradeniya, were instrumental in the building of the 
radically unique Sinhalese Chapels of those institutions (in 1922 and 1924 
respectively) designed by their colleague Lewis Gaster on the models of the 
Royal Audience Hall at Kandy, the Embekke Devale, and Buddhist places 
of worship of ancient Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa (Nelson 2007). 

One of the first parish churches to be reordered and renovated on 
indigenous lines was Christ Church in Baddegama, where in the 1920s 
Lakdasa de Mel initiated his indigenization programme with the help of 
Bazelel Navaratne using Kandyan styles (de Mel 1980: 36—40). The 
Cathedral of Christ the King, Kurunegala, consecrated in 1960, was 
designed with a fusion of the architectural styles of the Polonnaruwa and 
Kandyan periods of Sri Lankan history, with an octagonal dome 
surmounting a cruciform structure on Bishop Lakdasa’s insistence. Plans 
for a traditional-style cathedral in Colombo were shelved in the 1960s due 
to the intervention of young radical clergy and laity of the day led by, 
among others, Kenneth Fernando, who prevailed on the Bishop of Colombo 
to allow a more indigenous design. The Cathedral of Christ the Living 
Saviour in Colombo consecrated in 1974 and designed by the same 
architects as Kurunegala is the result: it is regarded as a veritable sermon in 
stone, a centre for experimental worship and dialogue, and a testimony to 
the unfinished task of the church. While these are fine examples of adapting 
Buddhist architecture, the Church of St Paul the Apostle, Kilinochchi in the 
heart of the Vanni, designed by Miss Muriel Hutchins, is perhaps the finest 
example of adaptation of Hindu architectural style and motif. 

The murals in the school chapels of Trinity College, Kandy and S. 
Thomas’ College, Mount Lavinia by David Paynter, together with the 
murals in Kurunegala Cathedral painted by Professor Nalini Jayasuriya and 


those painted in 2007 in the Lady Chapel of Colombo Cathedral to 
commemorate the ordination of the first women to the priesthood, by the 
Buddhist artist Stanley Kirinde, are superb examples of the use of local 
idiom to present images of Christ from the Gospels. 


LITURGY AND WORSHIP 


Anglicans have always been a liturgical people, and certainly the English 
Reformation was liturgical before it was theological. The Liturgical 
Movement in the Church of Ceylon that began in the 1920s, influenced by 
indigenization, transformed the language of the liturgical texts, the music 
and chant, the symbolism, manual acts, and ceremonial of worship, 
although it was not always acceptable to some Anglicans who favoured the 
more conservative norms of liturgical expression. 

The 1662 Book of Common Prayer was used as a rule from the earliest 
days of Anglican presence. Despite having been translated into Sinhala by 
Canon S. W. Dias in the days of Bishop Jermyn, by the early twentieth 
century there were some within the Diocese of Colombo who were unhappy 
with conformity to a Prayer Book that had its roots in a particular historical 
context and was regarded as alien to the Sri Lankan psyche. The Preface to 
the Prayer Book together with at least two of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
provided for change. 

By the episcopate of Bishop M. R. Carpenter-Garnier, the Diocese of 
Colombo was dominated by Anglo-Catholics, as a result of which, as well 
as due to the influence of the Parish Communion Movement, the Holy 
Eucharist had gradually become the principal service on a Sunday in the 
majority of parishes, including those of CMS foundation. In 1927, perhaps 
inspired by the pioneering work of Jack Winslow and E. C. Ratcliffe in 
India, a group of fifty-four local clergy petitioned the bishop to draw up a 
new Eucharistic Liturgy for the diocese. The bishop appointed a Liturgical 
Committee, comprising only local clergy and laity, which worked for five 
years, producing ‘The Ceylon Liturgy’ authorized in 1933 for experimental 
use in the Diocese of Colombo. In 1938 it was authorized for permanent use 
in the diocese, proving popular in parishes of decidedly Anglo-Catholic 
leanings. The Liturgical Committee aimed at a liturgy that was ‘simple in 


character’, ‘liturgically correct’, ‘doctrinally sound’, and satisfied the 
‘devotional instincts’ of Sri Lankan Anglicans. The basis for the revision 
was the Anglican tradition, and no features that were without precedent 
were included (Bevan 1946: 115-17). Lorenz Bevan states that this was the 
first step towards the recognition of the right of 


a National Church to provide for its liturgical use a form which springs from its own peculiar 
needs, and it may be regarded as being the result of its own spiritual experience. Varieties of 
national temperament seem to demand a variety of liturgical expression. ... Liturgies cannot be 
written. They must grow. While retaining the Catholic heritage of worship in a new Liturgy, we 
must not fail to adopt the peculiar characteristics and needs of the nation. ... Modern life and 
the needs of the nation should be harmonised in it. In the Ceylon Liturgy an attempt has been 
made to give the religious consciousness of the people of the land an opportunity of adequate 
expression. (Bevan 1946: 117) 


The Ceylon Liturgy was thus a seminal work and Stephen Neill 
recognizes it as the ‘first official departure’ from the Anglican tradition 
enshrined in the 1662 Prayer Book (see Martin and Mullen 1981: 6), from 
which it certainly departed in at least six points. It contained a complete 
canon, reintroduced the anamnesis and epiclesis, emphasized Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, allowed free expression of ceremonial worship, introduced the 
‘Prayer for the Church’ in the form of a Litany, and included provision for 
an Old Testament Lesson. It was an indigenous product and one that was 
translated into both Sinhala and Tamil and set to indigenous music: the 
Baddegama Setting in Sinhala by Deva Surya Sena with its haunting 
melodies based on rural Sinhalese folk songs and indigenous chants, and 
the Anandanayagam Setting in Tamil for the 1960 Provincial Eucharistic 
Liturgy are successful attempts to synthesize the Christian message with 
Sinhala and Tamil cultural music. Like the 1662 Liturgy and the Provincial 
Liturgy of 1960 that followed it, the Ceylon Liturgy was only handicapped 
by the lack of options and flexibility. 

While the Ceylon Liturgy was groundbreaking for 1933, after fifty years 
of use it was felt that a revision was required and thus in 1988 the Church 
of Ceylon Liturgical Commission submitted a revised ‘Liturgy for Sn 
Lanka’ to the bishops for authorization. Bishop Jabez Gnanapragasam has 
written: 


whilst the appeals to antiquity, flexibility and congregational involvement have been the 
dominant feature in the new revision, there is a strong emphasis on the worship of the Cosmic 
Christ, and a concern for a truly Sri Lankan way of worship—an expression of the socio- 
cultural and national aspirations of a newly emergent nation in a contemporary style of 


language. The intention of the compilers has been the provision of an authentic and original 
Liturgy in the context of today’s Sri Lanka. (in Evans and Wright 1991: 587-8) 


The 1988 Liturgy for Sri Lanka was further revised in 1997 following the 
Dublin Consultation, particularly due to Evangelical intransigence over 
certain terms in the anamnesis and the epiclesis over the gifts, and revised 
again in 2009 to incorporate further amendments and options. 

The ‘New World’ Liturgy and other liturgies of the Devasaranaramaya, 
an indigenous monastic order founded in 1957 by Father John Cooray (who 
took the name Sevaka Yohan Devananda in 1956), together with the 
‘Workers’ Mass’ and liturgies including initiation, marriage, funerals, the 
Daily Office, and Easter Triduum of the Christian Workers’ Fellowship 
(CWF) founded in 1959, are further examples of indigenous liturgies. These 
are far more radically contextual in that they draw directly from the other 
living faiths of Sri Lanka, particularly Buddhism, and also from Marxist 
ideology. While these experiments have never been accepted by the 
mainstream, their influence has been significant. They are among the finest 
examples of contextual liturgies in Asia. It is not widely known that the 
CWF Eucharistic Liturgy has had a significant influence on the 1988 
revision of the Ceylon Liturgy, especially its Sinhala translation. Liturgies 
for Initiation, the Daily Office, Ordinations of Deacons, Priests and 
Bishops, Funerals, Marriage, and Mixed Marriage, as well as for indigenous 
national Sinhala and Tamil festivals, have been developed by the Liturgical 
Commission of the Church of Ceylon or the National Christian Council of 
Sri Lanka. These liturgies are well crafted and in keeping with the 
principles of Anglican liturgical revision while displaying ecumenical and 
indigenous influences. However, the process of contextualizing liturgy will 
only be complete when the original texts are in Sinhala and Tamil, for at the 
present time the English text is the primary one that is translated into 
Sinhala and Tamil. 

The Common Ecumenical Lectionary and Calendar for Sri Lanka is 
another significant example of contextualization. Though based on the 
Revised Common Lectionary, it includes references to celebrations 
important to the Sinhala and Tamil cultures, such as the national Sinhala 
and Tamil New Year celebrated on 13 and 14 April; Deepavali (Hindu 
Festival of Light) in October, Thai Pongal and Aluth Sahal Mangalya 
(Tamil and Sinhala Harvest Festival) in January, Wesak (Commemoration 


of the Birth, Enlightenment, and Death of the Buddha) in May, etc. Days 
are also provided, optionally, to commemorate founders of other faiths. 

In the sphere of church music and hymnody, the pipe organ and piano in 
some churches have been replaced or supplemented by oriental musical 
instruments such as the sitar, the esraj, the tabla, and the sarpina 
(harmonium), local drums, and wind instruments such as the local flutes 
and the nathaswuram used in Hindu temples. The blowing of the conch 
shell accompanied by the beating of Magula Bera (ceremonial drums) to 
herald the proclamation of the gospel and the elevation of the Blessed 
Sacrament after the epiclesis at special celebrations, especially in the 
cathedrals at ordinations, draws out a deep sense of awe and reverence from 
the devotee. The bishops of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon Episcopal Synod of 1956 were perhaps a little taken aback when 
they attended the opening service of the synod in the Kurunegala Cathedral 
when the service included the majestic sounds of the Magul Bera, usually 
used in Buddhist and both Sinhala and Tamil celebratory ceremonies. 

It was not just the musical settings to the liturgy that reflected the 
indigenous spirit of some Sri Lankan Anglicans. New lyrics were set to 
local melodies, folk tunes, and devotional chants, the tunes of which are 
used in Buddhist and Hindu places of worship, by both clergy and laity, for 
a church that had thus far used often poor transliterations of English hymns 
using the same English tunes. For example, the Sinhala invocation Namo, 
namo mavumkarun (We worship you, O Creator) is used as an alternative to 
the Collect for Purity. Canon Sydney Weragoda’s Gloria Devidunhata athi 
usthana theda bala, the Nithi saga duthun (Offertory chant), as well as the 
post-Communion Thisaranaya (Prayer of Triple Refuge) are of indigenous 
provenance as are the liturgical chants of Austin Munasinghe made famous 
by the CWF and included in the Sinhala version of the 2013 Liturgy of Sri 
Lanka. It is also worthy of note that most, if not all, of the new chants for 
the Tamil version of the 2013 Liturgy of Sri Lanka, including the 
Aandawarey irangum (Kyries), the Gloria, and the Agnus Dei have been 
written and composed by Canon Joshua Ratnam between 2005 and 2013. 

Ceremonial too has been influenced by local culture: the stress on 
silence, removal of footwear in the sanctuary, palms held together at the 
sharing of peace in the traditional manner, the offering of flowers, the use of 
traditional indigenous incense burners instead of thuribles and oil lamps 
instead of candles in some churches, sitting cross-legged on the floor in 


certain rural churches, prostration in the local manner with forehead and 
palms flat against the floor, and many other indigenous ceremonial acts 
used today have their origin in either Buddhist or Hindu temple devotion or 
Islamic prayer. Indigenous dances during the Offertory at the Eucharist 
coupled with shabdha pooja (sound offering with bells and drums etc.), 
Gandha pooja (sweet aroma offering with local incense and joss sticks), 
and the use of Roti or chapathi instead of wafers for the elements are 
significant signs of the contextualization of liturgy. 

Liturgists have also encouraged the adoption of initiation, marriage, and 
funeral ceremonial rites that have their roots in local culture, such as the 
Poruwa ceremony at weddings with the chanting of the Mangala Ashtakas, 
and the Pan Vadeema ceremony at funerals, both of which have their origin 
in popular Buddhism. 

Much of the impetus for indigenization of liturgy and worship came from 
prophetic pioneers such as Lakdasa de Mel who introduced many radical 
changes at Christ Church in the village of Baddegama in southern Sri 
Lanka, the first mission centre of the CMS, which came to be generally 
regarded as the home of indigenization. In the thirty-third Hale Memorial 
Sermon at the Seabury-Western Theological Seminary in 1956, as Bishop of 
Kurunegala, de Mel, a scion of one of the country’s westernized elite 
families and a product of Keble College, Oxford and Cuddesdon, gave 
voice to Sri Lankan Anglican aspirations: 


For over thirty years, under the stimulus of the movement for national independence the 
Church in our land has been increasingly conscious that it was not enough to produce 
Ceylonese Christians. They also had to be Christian Ceylonese. The task of adaptation to 
environment demanded a waiting upon the Holy Spirit by the local Christians whose vocation 
it was to bring the glory and honour of their own nation into the Kingdom, for the missionaries 
had done the best they could according to their own heritages. (de Mel 1956: 7) 


INDIGENOUS AND CONTEXTUAL THEOLOGY 


While Henry Venn and Roland Allen advocated the ‘three selfs’, John V. 
Taylor (as General Secretary of the CMS) and the South African 
missiologist David Bosch called for a _ fourth—‘self-theologizing’, 
maintaining that ‘only then would a truly indigenous church exist’ (Bosch 
1991: 450-7). Twentieth-century Sri Lankan Anglican theologians, both lay 


and ordained, and representing different shades of the theological spectrum, 
have frequently contributed to the Anglican Communion in this regard by 
expressing new strands in theology, taking as their inspiration the realities 
of the context within which the church exists. 

Self-theologizing in Sri Lanka has been influenced in no small measure 
by the prevailing socio-political and economic conditions, religions, and 
ideologies such as Marxist socialism, and the realization that a dialogue 
between them and the gospel is crucial. This has resulted in certain sections 
of the Church of Ceylon being influenced by new theological opinions such 
as liberation, feminist, peoples’, and Third World theologies that are 
considered part of a radical strand. Sri Lankan Anglican theologians have 
been partners with Roman Catholic and Methodist colleagues such as Tissa 
Balasuriya, Aloysius Peiris, Michael Rodrigo, D. T. Niles, Lynn de Silva, 
and Wesley Ariarajah. They have been inspired, for example, by Aloysius 
Peiris’ call in his seminal work An Asian Theology of Liberation (1988) to 
be ‘baptized in the Jordan of Asian religiosity’ and to be crucified on ‘the 
Calvary of Asian poverty’ (1988: 45—8)—poverty and religiosity being two 
of the stark realities of Asian societies such as Sri Lanka. 

Due to some Anglicans stressing a Sri Lankan theology that takes the 
religious and ideological context seriously, a major problem facing self- 
theologizing has been the suspicion of syncretism. This has certainly been 
cause for confrontation between conservatives and radicals in recent years. 
Certainly most westernized Anglicans, for whom the phrases of the 1662 
Book of Common Prayer and the cadences of the Hymns Ancient and 
Modern or the English Hymnal are what Anglicanism is about, have not 
been sufficiently prepared to accept this radical tradition. As a result, those 
who espouse the radical tradition are often marginalized to the periphery of 
ecclesiastical life. Be that as it may, perhaps more than any other, Lakshman 
Wickremesinghe should be credited with moving towards a truly Sri 
Lankan Anglicanism from the very heart of the Anglican establishment as a 
bishop. 


THE ROLE OF BISHOP LAKSHMAN WICKREMESINGHE 


Bishop Lakshman, who succeeded to the See of Kurunegala with the 
translation of Bishop Lakdasa to Calcutta as Metropolitan in 1962, went far 
beyond what his predecessor had envisaged in advocating contextualization. 
He was, like de Mel, a patrician who had been formed in a conservative 
setting, and trained in England. By the time he became chaplain to the 
University of Peradeniya (1958—62) and then the youngest bishop of the 
Anglican Communion at the time of his consecration in 1962, his thinking 
had evolved. By the end of his life he was recognized as a representative of 
the radical tradition by both Anglican Communion and Asian Christian 
theological circles (Devananda 1983; Balasuriya 1984; Knight 2007; 
Fernando 2009). He gave impetus to the movement for a Sri Lankan 
Anglicanism that incorporated features of historical Anglicanism in a 
uniquely contextual setting. He was very much a liberal Catholic in his 
ecclesiology and liturgical expression. While valuing Anglican ceremonial 
and its indigenous expression in the same vein as Metropolitan Lakdasa de 
Mel, Bishop Lakshman went further than his predecessor at Kurunegala. In 
a sermon preached on All Saints’ Day 1982 at Keble College, Oxford, 
where he had been an undergraduate, Bishop Lakshman articulated a 
controversial view that there can surely be no problem in including 
Gautama the Buddha and Gandhi the Mahatma into our litany of saints 
(Knight 2007: 119)! 

Ulrich Dornberg has identified the primary strands in Bishop Lakshman’s 
theology as ‘indigenous Marxist socialism’, the view that evangelization 
and dialogue were ‘not mutually exclusive’, a ‘confessing dialogue’, and a 
Christology of ‘the cosmic Christ’ (Dornberg 1992: 154). Tissa Balasuriya 
recognizes a further strand that reflected more the bishop’s political stance, 
his advocacy of ‘community agitators’ on behalf of the marginalized and 
disenfranchised (Balasuriya 1984: 11). One of his students has identified 
Bishop Lakshman’s theology as having been based on ‘his contextual and 
contemporary grassroot reflections on his encounter with God revealed in 
Jesus Christ’ (Knight 2007). 

Bishop Lakshman’s thinking is most vividly articulated in four 
significant lectures that he delivered towards the end of his life and ministry 
(Wickremesinghe 1979a, 1979b, 1981, 1983). In fact his personal vision of 


the possibilities for an indigenized Christian faith 1s best seen in his last, 
delivered at the House of Saints Gregory and Macrina, Oxford, on the 
theme ‘Christianity Moving Eastwards’: 


Many years ago I left Oxford and England, and taking the advice of the Buddha, I went in 
search of myself as a Christian who was rooted in the Sri Lankan ethos. In his sermon to 
certain agitated princes and princesses, the Buddha had observed that it was more valuable to 
go in search of oneself than in search of lost ornaments (whether they be metal or mental). 
Mine has been a long and painful search. By the grace of God I have been able to find my 
identity as a Sri Lankan Christian, and in doing so, to share the company of those who have 
been seeking the Indian face of Christianity. The result has been what Clement envisaged for 
the Gnostic Christian—a more mature and authentic faith in Christ Jesus. (Fernando 2009: 71) 


Bishop Lakshman believed in and promoted integral mission as not just 
an acceptable model, but as the basis for his conviction that evangelism and 
dialogue were not mutually exclusive. His advocacy of the church’s 
involvement in the task of peace making, justice issues, and a ministry of 
reconciliation at a time when Sri Lankan society was gripped by many 
socio-economic and political problems, including a bitter ethnic conflict, 
was based on the Anglican principles of inclusivity and respect for 
pluralism. He could be described as a Christian Socialist and certainly had 
sympathy with those who sought a more equitable society in Sri Lanka. His 
‘Bishops and Socialistic Society’ (1973: 6—8) is certainly a radical 
expression of this aspect of his thinking. After the Marxist youth insurgency 
of 1971 he adopted the methodology of ‘the classes’ and ‘the Five Lessons’ 
in the Diocese of Kurunegala as methods for catechizing his people in that 
diocese (Knight 2007: 118). He helped found and took part in a number of 
popular movements that sought to redress the imbalances of post- 
independence Sri Lankan society: he supported the Christian Workers’ 
Fellowship from 1959; the Civil Rights Movement formed in 1971 
following the first Marxist youth uprising, serving as its Chair from 1978; 
the ‘Organization for obtaining Justice for Strikers’ following the General 
Strike of 1980, when he also presided at a special Workers’ Mass of the 
CWE at Ratmalana at which he preached a strong sermon that called for an 
affirmation of workers as part of God’s people and the need to protest when 
their rights are violated; and ‘Christians in the Struggle for Justice’ in 1982 
which brought together different denominations to work for the common 
goal of social justice at a particularly turbulent period in the nation’s history 
(Fernando 2009: 349-52). In the aftermath of the sad events of ‘Black July’ 
1983 when innocent Tamils in the south were subjected to mob atrocities, 


although a very sick man by then and returning from Birmingham against 
medical advice, he was one of those who spoke out loudest against the 
injustices perpetrated. On his return he not only visited all his Tamil clergy 
and areas in his diocese affected by the pogrom of violence but he also went 
to Jaffna to meet leaders of the Tamil community (Knight 2007: 118). The 
events so affected him that he died later that same year not long after having 
delivered a powerful and prophetic charge to his diocese at the opening 
session of its Diocesan Council (Knight 2007: 118; Fernando 2009: 305- 
14). The contribution to Sri Lankan Anglican self-theologizing by Bishop 
Lakshman is still to be adequately evaluated. Needless to say he played a 
prophetic role in the task of liberating the Church of Ceylon from its 
colonial roots and attempting to ensure its rootedness in Sri Lankan soil in 
order to be a truly contextual church. 


CONCLUSION: WHITHER SRI LANKAN ANGLICANISM? 


Anglicans in Sri Lanka have the difficult task of holding in balance and 
tension the received features of the Anglican tradition and the influence of 
Sri Lankan realities. This means an ongoing process of dialogue. As a 
result, while a distinct expression of Anglicanism has begun to emerge in 
Sri Lanka, particularly in rural parts of the dioceses that were free of what 
John Pobee has called the ‘Anglo-Saxon captivity’ of Anglicanism (Sykes, 
Booty, and Knight 1998: 450), there is still a long way to go. The critics of 
indigenization and contextualization point out that it is not enough merely 
to focus on and emphasize the transformation of externals such as liturgy, 
art, and architecture (Perera 1992: 61—2; Fernando 2005). There is a need to 
go deeper into theology, spirituality, and ethos. 

Many of the inherited structures and essentials have sadly not been as 
affected by the movement as desired. The Anglican ecclesiologist A. T. 
Hanson has written that although Governors General and Commanders-in- 
Chief are no more, the ‘Cathedral Close’ and the ‘Lord Bishop’ still linger 
on (Hanson 1965: 21—2), and indeed in matters of church governance the 
Church of Ceylon still maintains much of its colonial inheritance despite the 
many sincere attempts to change. No significant contextual models of 
church government or ecclesiastical polity have been introduced. While the 


process of contextualization demands an acceptance and appreciation of 
culture and a degree of mutually enriching interaction between the gospel 
and the culture in which it exists with all its problem, this is still to be fully 
experienced. 

Thus, despite some advances, the Anglican Church in Sri Lanka is still 
struggling to define its distinct ethos and vision. Whichever direction is 
chosen, Sri Lankan Anglicanism faces the challenge to nurture not only the 
inherited classical Anglicanism based on the creative interplay of scripture, 
tradition, and reason but also what can best be described as a home-grown 
radical strand that is a unique experience—forged in the crucible of Sri 
Lanka’s context. It also faces the challenge of engaging in relevant mission 
within this complex context in the face of Christian fundamentalism, 
resurgent Buddhist nationalism, and other socio-economic and political 
realities. Anglican presence in contemporary Sri Lanka must take seriously 
Bishop Lakshman’s thesis presented in a lecture delivered at Selly Oak in 
1982 on ‘Our inherited Christianity in the presence of other religions, 
cultures and ideologies’, in which he called for a sensitive ‘Christian 
Presence’ that was discerning, sacrificial, and creative (Fernando 2009: 51— 
5). It is to this kind of mission that Sri Lankan Anglicanism must be 
committed on its continued pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER 16 


VICTOR REGINALD ATTA-BAFFOE 


SETTING THE CONTEXT 


THE scope of this chapter, as suggested by the title, concerns the 
contextualization of Anglicanism in West Africa. It is therefore necessary 
that some definition be made. It is a study of an encounter between the 
church and the socio-political and cultural milieu of West Africa. Since 
West Africa is a diversity of cultures, and since the writer is a Ghanaian, 
there will be an inevitable concentration on the experience of Anglicanism 
in Ghana. Nevertheless, most of the issues raised are likely to be common 
to those of the other churches within the Province of West Africa. 

Anglicanism got under way in the Gold Coast (now Ghana) in 1751, 
when the English clergyman Thomas Thompson, of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (SPG, which later became the United Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (USPG), and is now the United Society 
(Us)), arrived in Cape Coast Castle and remained there until 1756, when he 
resigned and returned to England on grounds of poor health. Although his 
brief work seemed to bear little effective results, it is reasonable to suggest 
that Thompson’s missionary work in the Gold Coast was not altogether a 
failure. Thomas Thompson was the first Anglican missionary to come to 
West Africa, and succeeded in winning the first African—Philip Quaque— 
to be ordained priest in the Anglican Church. Thomas Thompson left a 
journal of his journey to West Africa containing a great deal of information 
about his work there, how he perceived the local Cape Coast people, and 
also how he related to them (Thompson 1758; see also Pascoe 1901; 
Thompson 1951; Pobee 2009). 


When the story of Anglicanism in Ghana is told, one concern that comes 
to mind is the linking of Anglican mission with the castle and the colonial 
government that has characterized the church almost to the present. Since 
the arrival of Thomas Thompson in 1751—over 260 years ago—the 1662 
Prayer Book has provided the form of worship in its entirety. Clergy are 
made to declare their general assent to the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion 
without any reservation. The worship and spirituality of Anglicanism in 
Ghana continue to be a regurgitating of the received Church of England 
tradition rooted in the Elizabethan English culture and spirituality. What 
happens in such a situation, as is clearly the case in most services, is that for 
many Ghanaian Anglican worshippers, they only enjoy the rhythm and 
music of the 1662 Prayer Book service without necessarily caring about the 
theology. Again the tradition of Ghanaian Anglicanism is high church— 
incense, bells, candles, vestments, etc. The virtues of high-church worship, 
introduced by the SPG missionaries, was strengthened by the Benedictine 
monks, who came to train priests in the use of the Roman Catholic missal. 
It could be said that elements of high-church worship and spirituality sit 
well with Ghanaian traditional religiosity. However, the general 
understanding and dynamics may not necessarily be Ghanaian, which 
brings me to my main discussion of the issue of contextualization. 

The issue of contextualization has become crucial for the church’s 
mission today in view of the fact that cultural interchanges have greatly 
intensified in our generation, which provokes confrontation between 
cultures and the defence of the cultural identity of peoples. Identity 
therefore is an important factor in all cultures undergoing rapid change. The 
period after World War II—the period of decolonization—has witnessed a 
movement for ‘cultural liberation’ as well as criticism of cultural 
dependence. In the young Churches of Africa and Asia, for example, there 
is historical re-examination and sometimes criticism of the missionaries’ 
methods and patterns of mission and evangelization. In the case of Ghana, 
there is a certain degree of conviction among the people that while 
Christianity has spread enormously in the country, the resultant church is 
basically weak, because it did not always succeed in touching the innermost 
depths of native cultures. 

The missionaries who came to West Africa shared in those ideologies that 
propped up the imperialist expansion of Europe in the nineteenth century. 
They came with a degree of confidence in the supremacy of Christianity 


and in the European social and economic order. They came with the 
certainty that God had called them to preach and convert the native people. 
But such a sense of certainty often produced hard-headed insensitivity 
towards indigenous cultures, which resulted in conflict between the 
missionaries and the native people. In such cross-cultural mission, there 
was not only conflict of interest but also conflict of values. 

It is against this broader background of the mission of the church, and in 
particular the mission of the Anglican Church in Ghana, that I approach the 
subject matter. My main concern is to study closely the relationship 
between contextualization and the mission of the church by addressing 
several questions: does the mission of the church require contextualization 
in order to be fully effective? If contextualization is in some sense 
necessary, then we need to ask further: how can it best serve and enhance 
Anglicanism in Ghana so that the gospel of Jesus Christ can take deep and 
lasting root in the lives of the people, and become both the organizing 
principle and unifying factor of their everyday living? 

This chapter is based on research conducted among various people of 
different walks of life in the church. It seeks to evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the different responses and approaches adopted by them with 
a view to developing an appropriate Ghanaian response to Anglicanism. 
The principal purpose of this case study in contextualization is to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the responses and approaches with the view to 
appreciating the challenges that Anglicanism faces in Ghana. 


THE GHANAIAN EXPERIENCE OF ANGLICANISM 


Ghanaian Anglicans, taken in their various tribal and cultural units, 
experienced the advent of Anglicanism in much the same way as other 
Ghanaians experienced the advent of Christianity in relation to several other 
denominations—Roman Catholicism, Methodism, and Presbyterianism. 
First, Christianity came in riding on the victorious horse of the powerful 
colonial master. Although in most cases it is possible to make a distinction 
between colonizers and missionaries, the fact remains that it was the 
colonialist who paved the way for the missionary: the missionary did not 
come to Ghana at the invitation of Ghanaians. Secondly, Christianity came 


as the dominant world religion. This contrasted sharply with the traditional 
religions, which had no universalistic ambitions. And thirdly, Christianity 
was associated with world civilization and science. There was a tendency in 
the Christian world to regard those who did not share their ‘high culture’ as 
barbarians. Thus, for the Ghanaian experience, it is the Christians who 
claim to have the trump card of divine revelation and not the Ghanaian. 

The various approaches to the Ghanaian response to Anglicanism can be 
grouped into three categories: (a) Anglicanism as received of old is the 
answer, (b) traditional religion and culture is the answer, and (c) Ghanaian 
Anglicanism is the answer. 


A. Anglicanism as Received of Old is the Answer: This is the response of those who naively 
accept everything that comes in the name of Anglicanism, letting neither reason nor experience 
intervene. Often they do this under the guise of tradition, which they understand only in terms 
of faithfulness to the inherited variety of Anglicanism. They forget that genuine faith should 
always seek understanding, and also tradition is not static. Such people end up shedding 
everything Ghanaian about them, except their colour. They argue that to be an Anglican means 
to worship strictly according to the rites of the liturgy as introduced by the Church of England. 
People of this leaning usually believe that their function as Anglicans is simply to let the voice 
of the Church of England resound in Ghanaian. Their concern is to avoid syncretism. And the 
best way to avoid it is to ensure that nothing changes or develops. 

B. Traditional Religion and Culture is the Answer: This group of people condemns the Church as 
the ‘white-man’s’ (meaning European) religion. Such people, who may well have seen some 
negative elements in Anglicanism, overreact by suggesting that everything needs to be cast 
aside: but in so doing they throw the baby away with the bath water. It should be pointed out 
that such people are in the minority. Their failure, up until now, to attract a substantial group 
among Church members shows that this is not the kind of response the people envisage as the 
most adequate to the challenge of contextualization. People of this school of thought often seek 
to revive old and abandoned cultural belief and practices, which have either become 
meaningless or burdensome to the people on account of their changing socio-economic 
conditions. Examples of such practices can include uncontrolled polygamy and male 
domination and supremacy over women. They forget that yesterday’s solutions might not be 
adequate for today’s problems. 

C. Ghanaian Anglicanism is the Answer (contextual approach): The third category of people is 
those who recognize that there are no easy answers to the crucial questions of life. They are 
clear-sighted enough to see that although virtue stands in the middle, people always tend to 
extremes, and they are courageous enough to walk the tightrope of moderation and synthesis. 
They see traditional religion and Christianity as two contrary but not contradictory terms, 
different but not incompatible. They see that the way to respond to the confluence of 
Anglicanism and Ghanaian social and religious and culture is not in terms of either/or but in 
terms of both/and. They admit that there are many and formidable differences between the 
Christian and the Ghanaian views of God, humanity and the world, but they also marvel at the 
many areas of similarity. These areas of similarity indicate to them that ultimately both systems 
of conceiving and relating to reality derive from a common source, God. 


Theologically speaking, the response approach to Ghanaian Anglicanism 
indicates a positive approach to contextualization. The goal of this process 
is to help fashion a Ghanaian Anglican Church that is at the same time true 
to Ghanaian traditional values and faithful to its Anglican theological 
heritage. This is one of the greatest and most urgent services that the 
Ghanaian church could possibly render to the development of Ghana and 
also to the future growth of global Anglicanism in our day. The cause of 
Ghanaian Anglicanism becomes for the church a lesson in the process of 
contextualization. And the lesson, simply stated, is that contextualization is 
imperative, demanding, and rewarding. 


An Imperative Agenda: 


Contextual Anglicanism has but one common objective, which is to 
preserve its cultural identity and to be part of the Christian world, and the 
human development and progress that goes with it. Given this common 
objective, contextualization is an imperative and not an optional agenda. 
The other two approaches outlined previously might simply result in one 
pole being emphasized to the exclusion of the other, rather than both poles 
being maintained in some sort of balance. The only response that promises 
lasting results is consequently contextualization. 


A Demanding Task: 


The task of contextualization can be a demanding one not only because one 
could find oneself caught in the crossfire of the fanatical groups on either 
side of the theological spectrum, but also because it demands an in-depth 
knowledge of both the Ghanaian tradition and the Christian heritage. This is 
hard for one person to possess in this age of academic specialization which 
has made it more difficult to be versatile across a number of areas. As an 
academic discipline, contextual theology requires some mastery in at least 
three fields: cultural anthropology, sacred scripture, and the history of 
dogma. This demands that persons interested in  contextualization 
continually broaden their perspectives or work in teams comprising experts 
in various fields. 


Yet Rewarding: 


Despite the demands of contextualization, the difficulty of the task is 
outweighed by the rewards that follow on from the effort. On the personal 
level, the task may well lead to integration and harmony in personal life. 
One no longer needs to live two lives: a Christian life in public, and a 
Ghanaian traditional life in private. On the community or social level, 
contextualization restores to the people their sense of cultural pride and 
identity. On the universal level, it gives a people a sense of responsibility of 
belonging to the universal church in such a way that they can share with the 
universal church the riches that are specifically theirs and receive from it 
the riches that they lack. 

Given what has been said about the three approaches to Ghanaian 
Anglicanism, one comes to the conclusion that only the contextual 
approach, which sees the answer in the building up of a distinctively 
Ghanaian Anglicanism, guarantees the common cause to be fully Ghanaian 
and truly Anglican. In view of this fact, contextualization is not an option 
among many but an imperative, which should be embraced with courage 
because, though its challenges are great, its rewards promise to be greater. 
In the next section we shall look at the issue of contextualization on the 
ground. I discuss how the people in the church understand the concept and 
the practicalities involved. 


CONTEXTUALIZATION IN PRACTICE 


The areas where contextualization is said to have taken place in the life of 
the church principally centre around the liturgy and style of worship, the 
use of local material in liturgical and related services, rites and rituals with 
reference to the sacraments, and also in relation to church personnel. 


Liturgy and Worship: 
The liturgy emerges as the single most important area where 


contextualization is said to have taken place in the life of the Church. 
Indeed, it is a generally accepted norm for most people that 


contextualization is applicable only in the area of liturgy. Top on the list of 
specific aspects of the liturgy is the use of vernacular in the celebration of 
the Eucharist. This is shown in the hymns, readings, and translation of the 
Bible and the 1662 Book of Common Prayer. People seem to appreciate the 
use of vernacular in the liturgy since it enables them to participate fully 
during worship. In addition, the use of the tunes and rhythms of the local 
choruses resonate with them. This also applies to dancing and clapping of 
hands, even though these practices are sometimes decried and met with 
negative reaction by some people, including clergy. 

Again, an opportunity is given to the people during the ‘Prayers of the 
People’ to pray in their own Ghanaian way in terms of content, form, and 
duration. Furthermore, at the offertory procession, people now on special 
occasions—such as birthdays and funerals—offer such local products as 
yam, plantain, fruits, eggs, and cassava, together with the locally produced 
communion wine as a thank offering. 

What seems to be lacking as far as the vernacular is concerned is the use 
of Ghanaian stories, proverbs, folk-tales, and concepts in sermons to 
explain the word of God to the people. It is maintained by some that the use 
of the vernacular in this way makes it possible to proclaim the gospel to the 
people using their own conceptual framework, worldviews, and mindsets. 
What happens on the ground, however, is that in most cases the categories 
used are western and foreign. 


Sacraments, Rites, and Rituals: 


Another area where some contextualization seems to have taken place is in 
the celebration of the sacraments together with the accompanying rites and 
rituals. Baptism and marriage in particular are combined with traditional 
celebrations such that the people do not have to perform the ceremonies 
twice over—one in the traditional way and another in the Christian or 
church way. At baptism, people are now allowed to use their vernacular 
names rather than simply adopting Christian names. Many priests use the 
liturgy of the sick in the widespread practice of healing ministry. This 
ministry has recourse to the techniques employed by African traditional 
healers. It must be stated, however, that churches where this positive 
approach of combining celebrations with these sacraments, represent only 


the minority. One area of continued concern is with the sacrament of 
confirmation: there is a growing awareness of the need to combine the 
traditional ceremony of a puberty rite with the sacrament of confirmation, 
with the view of advancing the rite of initiation into adult Christian life. 

On the whole, very little has been accomplished by the church to develop 
appropriate contextualized Ghanaian rites, symbols, and rituals in a 
systematic way, and to use them to enhance the people’s understanding of 
the mysteries of the sacraments, as they do in traditional celebrations of 
such ceremonies. 


Use of Local Material: 


The use of local materials in liturgical worship needs to be mentioned here. 
Items such as the use of vestments made from material woven by local 
people—skente, and locally made fabric—batik, have become popular these 
days. However, the practice of using local material has not yet affected the 
shape or form of the vestment, which is still basically Roman and cultic. 
Other local materials used in the church include drums, musical 
instruments, and in some areas, sacred vessels and candle stands. 

Along with the use of local materials, particular mention must be made of 
the fact that African art has often been incorporated into the life of the 
church. This is shown mostly in the portrayals in African form of Jesus, 
Mary, and the Saints. Reference can also be made to the Stations of the 
Cross and carvings on church doors and images in windows. Unfortunately, 
one thing that is missing in this endeavour, as far as practical 
contextualization 1s concerned, is the total absence of African artwork or the 
incorporation of African motifs in the design and architecture of church 
buildings. Thus most new modern church buildings are still very European 
in their conception and design. 


There are, however, a number of diverse problems and difficulties involved 
in the contextualization process: the first of these centres on the indigenous 
people’s attitude to Ghanaian culture itself. This is in view of the fact that 


the people’s experience of colonialization has convinced them to believe 
that ‘anything African is pagan’. They therefore do not appreciate anything 
that is indigenous. As a result of this, in all matters regarding belief and 
practices of the faith, they prefer foreign things. This liking for foreign 
things is generally reinforced in this instance of contextualization by the 
conviction that any attempt to despise the traditional culture is a display of 
one’s loyalty and commitment to the faith and teaching of our Christian 
heritage. 

Another contributory factor considered as problematic in this process is 
the traditional theological/spiritual formation received by way of hymns, 
creeds, prayers, and other practices. It is worth noting that people have 
come to regard these practices, which initially grew out of western culture, 
as intrinsic to the Christian faith, and therefore as things that cannot be 
discarded. Quite apart from the problems caused by theological and 
spiritual formation, there are those which are reinforced in individual 
Christians, in particular resistance to change or anything that is new. 
Consequently people tend to be satisfied with the status quo, and to obey 
whatever has been given to the letter. For all practical reasons, this attitude, 
which displays some similarities to the consumerist spirit of westernization, 
is incompatible with the sort of creativity the process of contextualization 
requires. 

Another problem with contextualization is the gap between the 
theologians, the pastors, and the people. In ways that are similar to other 
areas of research work among Ghanaians, theologians who have had the 
opportunity to reflect and research on the issue are often not pastorally 
involved with the people under investigation. What happens in such 
situations is that their work does not go beyond the classroom and the 
academic environment. Thus, studies on contextualization have been and 
remain largely academic. It is therefore reasonable to suggest that this gap 
in knowledge between the theologians, and the pastors and people, and the 
fact that works on contextualization remain in the domain of the 
intellectuals, has led to contextualization receiving very little support from 
the people. 

The lack of interest in traditional religion and culture, together with the 
related fear that contextualization will mean syncretism or a return to 
paganism, are among some of the problems and difficulties with the 
process. However, it must be pointed out that the mystery of Christ, which 


alone can lead to a true conversion, is a factor to be reckoned with in such a 
situation. This means that contextualization in the church cannot be treated 
as an isolated issue but must be seen as an aid to evangelization, 
conversion, and commitment to Jesus, built on and rooted in Jesus, the 
Word made flesh. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The following suggestions are made in light of the areas where 
contextualization is already taking place. For the sake of clarity I shall 
group them under three headings: 

First, efforts should be made by the church to study the values inherent in 
Ghanaian culture, such as the communal way of life, and seek to 
incorporate these in the structure and organization of the church 
community, both at the diocesan and parish levels. This communal way of 
life could be developed alongside the theological understanding of the 
church as the people of God and priestly people. 

Second, intensive efforts need to be made to study ways in which the 
traditional celebrations of rites of passage could be integrated in the 
celebration of the sacraments in the church. Examples would be in the 
relationships between the naming ceremony and baptism; the puberty rite 
and confirmation; customary marriage and church marriage and wedding 
festivals; and traditional funeral and widowhood rites and church funeral 
service. 

Third, and very closely connected with the second factor, is catechesis. It 
cannot be underestimated that solid study ought to be made into the use of 
concrete biblical images and stories, as well as Ghanaian ones, to develop 
an indigenous conceptual process of Christian formation and spirituality. In 
brief, the point being made here is the need for a development of forms of 
catechesis which draw from the Ghanaian conceptual framework. For 
example, this might lead to the creation of a Ghanaian shape to the 
celebration of the sacraments and sacramentals together with new liturgical 
texts that are essentially Ghanaian in content and outlook. In addition this 
might also lead to the development of a Ghanaian shape to the liturgical 
year and calendar. 


In the foregoing considerations it is true to say that in spite of the fact 
that even though there is often a poor understanding of the meaning and 
scope of contextualization, there are nevertheless considerable efforts being 
made in some areas of church life—especially liturgy, music, and the use of 
local material—at contextualization. It is equally true to say that most of 
these efforts are neither well coordinated nor undertaken in a systematic 
manner. For contextualization to become an effective instrument in the 
church’s mission and evangelization, efforts need to be directed to ensure 
that the Ghanaian soul and psyche are fully engaged in Ghanaian 
Anglicanism. Anglicans have always maintained the theology that the life 
and nature of the church is mostly expressed in the liturgy (lex orandi, lex 
credendi). In the light of this reasoning, the church must seek authentic 
means of creating a worshipping community through the celebration of the 
mysteries of Christ: the Eucharist, the sacraments, and sacramentals. As a 
church the people are entitled to a liturgy that is at their disposition. The 
people need to understand what it is that they celebrate and to participate 
actively in it. This means that contextualization must aim at transforming 
the inner realities of the people and the entire humanity. 

Furthermore, there is a need to keep one important question ever in 
focus: why do we want to do contextualization? Contextualization is not an 
end in itself, but rather the most important reason behind contextualization 
is the furtherance of the church’s mission and evangelization. The goal is to 
make disciples of Ghanaians in their own God-given culture and time and 
history. It is for this reason that Ghanaian Anglicanism needs to touch the 
people at the core of their being so that they witness fully to the power of 
the gospel in their own situation. 

In all the Third World countries different types of Christian theologies are 
emerging. For many, these initiatives seem to encourage heresy. However, I 
would suggest that these initiatives should more properly be seen as 
orthodox and authentic expressions of Christian faith coming from a 
particular sociocultural context. The church is confronted with this fact: 
those who were for a long time content to be consumers of theology have 
begun to be producers of theology, and it is shaping the nature of Christian 
theology. Such theologians are widening the panorama of symbols, 
heightening the colours of issues, and demanding commitment and action. 
The task before us is one to be undertaken and achieved through the 
contextualization of the Christian faith and traditional culture. But it must 


be a dialogue with a challenge to conversion if it is not to remain a sterile 
task. 

Among the criteria that should guide us in evaluating the status of the 
elements and practices of tradition for a modern cultural life, one such 
relates to the functionality of past ideas, values, and practices. This also 
requires such criteria to examine whether or not, and in what ways, those 
traditional cultural values can play any meaningful and effective roles in the 
attainment of the goals and visions of the present. There needs to be some 
way of assessing whether such values can be considered suitable in the 
contemporary world. 

Thus, for true contextualization to take place in the Ghanaian and more 
generally in the West African situation, serious and sustained effort needs to 
be made for a healthy dialogue between the Christian faith and the socio- 
religious and political and economic culture. An important factor that serves 
as a pointer to this conclusion is that, notwithstanding the differences 
between the traditional and the Christian religions, the former has much to 
contribute towards the establishment of the latter, judging from the moral 
virtues and theological reflections of the Ghanaian. In this sense, 
communication helps in preparing the groundwork of an effective 
implantation of the Christian message. 
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CHAPTER 17 


‘GOD HAS COME AMONGST US SLOWLY 
AND WE DIDN’T REALISE IT! THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF ANGLICAN 
MISSIONARY HERITAGE IN SUDAN 


ANDREW C. WHEELER 


‘GOD HAS COME AMONGST US SLOWLY AND WE DIDN’T 
REALISE IT!’ 


THIS quotation is from a contemporary hymn, first collected by Marc Nikkel 
(1993: 383) and later included in a new Dinka language hymn book. It was 
written by perhaps the most notable modern hymn writer amongst the 
Dinka, Mary Alueel Ngongdit Garang, in 1985, soon after the outbreak of 
the second Sudanese civil war (1983—2005) and during the first stirrings of 
the remarkable movement that has brought many thousands of Dinka 
people to Christian faith and active participation in the Episcopal Church of 
the Sudan (ECS) (the Church Missionary Society-founded Anglican Church 
in Sudan). It captures the profound sense that many contemporary Dinka 
Christians have in Sudan that in the recent years of terrible civil war, God 
has come amongst them in power and with a strange and terrible mercy. 
However, this is a ‘slow coming’, beginning far back with their ancestors, 
gaining a focus in Christ through the coming of the missionaries, hindered 
by their own unreceptivity, but now coming to full flower in the midst of 
conflict and suffering. | 

In broad terms many Sudanese Christians would share that general 
interpretation of the story of Christianity in their land, and the momentous 


times through which they have lived in the past quarter-century. However, 
the story, in a vast and culturally diverse country, characterized by long 
periods of civil war, is inevitably full of complexity and ambiguity. Two 
stories, virtually contemporaneous, from the heart of the civil war, may 
illustrate this (Werner, Anderson, and Wheeler 2000: 545-7, 570-3). 


ANGLICAN CHRISTIANS ENGAGE WITH HISTORY AND 
CULTURE 


Overthrowing the Past: the Holocaust at Zion 1994 


One of the most significant figures in the transformation of the Episcopal 
Church amongst the Dinka people was Paul Kon Ajith. Baptized in 1986, he 
was shortly thereafter driven out by a sequence of powerful dreams on an 
extensive three-year preaching tour amongst the Dinka of Bor and Kongor 
on the east bank of the Nile. He walked naked, wearing only a belt, and 
carrying a cross, a bell, and a drum. His message had two challenging 
dimensions: first, all the shrines of the traditional spirits (the jak) should be 
destroyed together with all the religious artefacts associated with them 
(spears, posts, stools, and drums), and, secondly, a huge central, cross- 
shaped place of worship, to be called Zion, should be built as a focus of 
unity and reconciliation between the Dinka and their traditional 
neighbouring rivals, the Nuer, Murle, and Mandari. If the people repented 
and carried out these divine commands, prosperity would return. If not, 
God’s judgement (represented by the tides of war) would intensify and the 
land would be devastated. 

Few in the church or the wider society heeded Paul Kon’s message until 
1991 when the lands of the people of Bor and Kongor were devastated by a 
brutal assault by their northern neighbours, the Nuer, that left the eastern 
bank of the Nile desolate. Thousands died and, months later, no cattle, the 
mainstay of Dinka society and economy, could be found across the entire 
area. The jak (pl., sing. jok) of the traditional shrines had proved powerless 
and Paul Kon had been vindicated. Many thousands were baptized in the 
subsequent months and became the foundation of a new Christian mass 
movement in the following years. 


Paul himself was killed during Christmas 1992 by northern government 
troops, jittery about this new movement in the rural areas. Vindicated by 
events, Paul’s appeal to the people was now heeded. Zion was built— 
possibly the largest traditional grass-roofed building ever built in Southern 
Sudan—and all the artefacts of traditional worship were brought there to be 
destroyed. Finally, in February 1994, an estimated 30,000 people gathered 
at Zion to witness a holocaust in which a vast assembly of religious pieces 
were burned to ashes. Months later the blackened circle, with its twisted 
metal remains, was still very evident. For the Christian people of Bor 
(overwhelmingly Anglican by loyalty) the immolation at Zion marked the 
final and total destruction of the old spiritual powers and demonstrated the 
triumph of Christ over all evil forces. 

Though the coming of God was ‘slow’ and could be traced across many 
decades and generations, at this decisive point in the people’s journey of 
faith, a radical severance with the past was necessary and a decisive turning 
to anew world defined by adherence to Christ. 


Recovering the Past: Heritage and Faith in Yambio 1994 


A few months later in 1994, 400 miles away to the south-west, the ECS 
Diocese of Yambio held a diocesan synod. Major issues were on the agenda 
(such as the ordination of women, the possibility of which was being 
explored in the ECS at that time). However, the issue that gripped the synod 
and dominated many fireside conversations and debates during this period 
was the perceived erosion of Zande culture and tradition under the acids of 
war and the social upheaval that came in its wake. There was widespread 
concern about the moral and sexual behaviour of the young, about the 
decline in respect for elders, and the loss of traditional knowledge, wisdom, 
and material culture. Knowledge of traditional medicines and traditional 
rites was fading away. Following vigorous debate the Diocese of Yambio 
made itself the guardian of traditional Zande culture, committed to rescuing 
it from further decay. A committee was established with responsibility for 
gathering traditional artefacts and implements (such as the famed Zande 
war axes), establishing a museum to preserve them, and reviving or 
preserving such traditional manufacturing skills as iron-making, pottery, 
and basketwork. In addition, the committee set itself to preserve cultural 


activities such as dancing, the use of herbal medicines, and the oral 
transmission of traditional stories and wisdom. During the 1990s this was 
the most decisive action of the ECS in Yambio, evoking much local debate, 
approval, and response. In 1999 the Catholic Church in Yambio also 
established a cultural museum. 

A year later a substantial compendium of traditional herbal remedies had 
been compiled by the church. The same year I myself witnessed in Yambio 
a ‘demonstration’ of traditional dancing performed by ECS pastors and 
others that included a witchdoctor’s divination, greeted with a mixture of 
amusement and consternation by the audience. Pastors explained to me that 
whilst they no longer believed in such things, they were part of their 
heritage and should not be forgotten. 

These two stories illustrate both difference and congruity across the 
Episcopal Church of the Sudan as it struggled with the distress and 
desolation of war. Both communities were compelled by the trauma of war 
to review the place and value of traditional culture, the one overthrowing it 
and moving determinedly and even desperately towards the new and largely 
untested resources of Christian faith, the other seeking communal survival 
and renewal through a reaffirmation of the old. The gap may not be as wide 
as appears at first, however, in that Bor Dinka Christians understood that in 
moving forward towards Christian faith they were also moving back to a 
more original and authentic primordial encounter with Nhialic, with God. 
At the core for both communities was the tension between the 
understanding that, on the one hand, traditional spiritual knowledge and 
values were somehow the bearer of the identity of the people and, on the 
other, the apprehension that Christian faith provided more comprehensive 
answers in a threatening world, and a stronger bulwark against 
Islamicization and Arabization. Remarkably, Christianity enabled these 
different peoples of Southern Sudan to reinterpret and repossess ancient 
identities and belief, and integrate them into a new and distinctive spiritual 
reality that equipped them to survive and comprehend threatening new 
circumstances. 

How did the Episcopal Christians in Sudan reach such a point of 
profound appropriation of the faith brought to them 100 years earlier, in 
unashamedly Anglican clothes, by the Church Missionary Society? 


MISSIONARY BEGINNINGS 


The Revd Llewellyn Gwynne, the pioneer CMS missionary in Sudan, 
arrived in Omdurman in 1899, in the wake of the Anglo-Egyptian conquest 
of Sudan, sealed with Kitchener’s victory at the Battle of Karari outside 
Omdurman in 1898. Both conquerors and missionaries drew their 
inspiration and mandate from the career of Charles Gordon, soldier, 
evangelical Christian, anti-slavery campaigner, and martyr of Khartoum. A 
sound account of the political history of Sudan in this period can be found 
in the work of Robert O. Collins (2008). The CMS mission was for many 
years known as the Gordon Memorial Sudan Mission. 

Despite shared inspiration, nationality, and faith, the new British rulers of 
Sudan (the Egyptian part of the Condominium equation was always 
subordinate) did not welcome Gwynne, or the Catholic and Presbyterian 
missionary newcomers who arrived in Omdurman at about the same time 
(Werner, Anderson, and Wheeler 2000: 211-63). Fear of a further upsurge 
of Islamic radical fervour outweighed all other considerations. The 
missions, on the other hand, wanted to work in the place and for the people 
amongst whom Gordon had worked and died. It was several years before 
the missions followed government encouragement and began to move to the 
remote and largely unexplored African areas of Southern Sudan. Each was 
given a ‘sphere’ to avoid competition and conflict. The CMS’s sphere was a 
vast arc stretching from near Malakal, broadening out up the Nile Valley to 
the woodlands and forests of Equatoria on the Nile-Congo watershed. 

The land was vast, remote, and largely ungoverned. The climate was 
harsh and the people traumatized by nearly a century of violence 
engendered by the slave and ivory trades. Progress was very slow, many 
missionaries (of all missions) died, or left through ill health or disillusion. 
Until 1920 mere survival could be counted success. 

The first CMS pioneers established themselves at Malek on the Nile, near 
present-day Bor, in 1906. Archibald Shaw, the one Malek pioneer to stay 
the distance, sought opportunities from his earliest days to live in Dinka 
villages, struggled to master a difficult language, wrestled with the young 
men, translated scriptures, hymns, creeds, and catechisms into Dinka, and 
believed that there would, one day, be living communities of Christian 
believers in the different ethnic and tribal areas of Southern Sudan. He is 


still universally revered amongst the Dinka as Macuor (his Dinka bull- 
name). 

From the beginning the highest priority was placed on the translation of 
liturgy (the Book of Common Prayer), the Bible (usually just the New 
Testament), and hymns (from England) into vernacular languages. Anglican 
communities in Southern Sudan from the beginning worshipped, sang, and 
learned the Faith in their own language. Whilst the outer trappings in those 
early decades were undoubtedly very English, the seeds were there from 
which an authentically Sudanese form of Anglican Christianity would 
inevitably grow, rapidly moving out of the control of the small band of 
missionaries who could barely maintain the widely scattered network of 
mission centres. 


A VERNACULAR ANGLICANISM 


From around 1920, when the beginnings of government ‘Southern Policy’ 
(Collins 2008: 41-3) began to provide some small degree of protection and 
support to the missions, a more steady development was possible, 
especially in the more responsive agricultural areas of the woodlands and 
forests of Equatoria in the south. The CMS work followed the pattern 
familiar in many parts of Africa—school, clinic, and church. Between 1920 
and 1940 small Christian communities were built up around mission centres 
—Lui, Maridi, Yei, Yambio, and Akot most notably. These were schoolboy 
communities, small and often far from rural homes, inevitably moulded in 
the image of their missionary mentors. By the late 1930s every CMS 
missionary working in Southern Sudan had to have an educational 
qualification besides being fluent in a vernacular language. From the 1940s 
a growing network of bush schools brought vernacular education and 
Christian teaching to a much wider circle of young people. 

Also from the 1940s, under the imaginative leadership of Bishop 
Gelsthorpe, the foundations of an indigenous ministry were laid through 
training programmes in Yei, and later at Bishop Gwynne College in Mundri. 
Daniel Deng Atong (also the first Sudanese bishop) and Anderaya Apaya, 
clothed in white surplice and black preaching scarf, were ordained in 1941. 


However, the first indications of a more radical indigenization of the 
gospel were evident from early on. The very isolation of Southern Sudan, 
and the provisions of Southern Policy, meant that wider influences and the 
values of the modern world were largely kept at bay and mission centres 
became closely integrated into local societies, even if converts remained 
few. 

From the beginning, the translation of the Bible into local languages was 
a missionary priority, thus placing local language, culture, and world view 
at the interface with evangelism and Christian education. The first Zande 
New Testament was published in 1938, the Dinka Bor New Testament in 
1940, the Moru in 1951, and the Bari in 1954. Possession of and 
competence in reading the vernacular New Testament and the vernacular 
Prayer Book (translated from the Book of Common Prayer) was widely 
required for baptism. 

The first major upheaval in which Sudanese Christians attempted to 
reconcile the school-based formal framework of Anglican mission with 
their own encounter with the gospel through scripture and liturgy in their 
own tongues occurred in the ‘Revival of 1939’ (Werner, Anderson, and 
Wheeler 2000: 335-8). The catalyst was Richard Jones, a CMS 
educationalist whose major formative training had taken place at Rees 
Howells’ revivalist Bible College of Wales. Dissatisfied with the formal 
and, he judged, superficial expressions of faith he met in Yambio and at 
Loka (the senior CMS school in Southern Sudan), he embarked on a 
preaching campaign that provoked waves of repentance and fresh 
commitment to Christ amongst the congregations of Yambio and the 
schoolboys of Loka. Nothing like it had been seen in the CMS missions 
before. It had an anti-missionary edge for the missionaries had clearly failed 
to let their own converts in on the true transforming power of the gospel. 
From the missionaries, ‘the message ... comes only as throwing a bullet’ 
wrote one of Jones’ converts. ‘They must bow down,’ wrote Jon Majak in 
Akot of the missionaries. The movement spread in Yambio and Loka and 
beyond to the Moru country and to Akot amongst the Agar Dinka, marking 
a key moment at which the Christian message began to address the lives of 
individuals and communities beyond the schools. In most places the energy 
eventually faded, though amongst the Moru it has remained a significant 
force, sometimes within, sometimes outside the institutional church. 


A FEDERATION OF VERNACULAR CHURCHES? 


The ECS has been described as an affiliation or a federation of vernacular 
churches. Each community over the years of missionary engagement 
blended aspects of its own linguistic, musical, and social heritage with the 
Anglican forms of missionary practice. Inevitably this also meant that over 
time local people gained increasing influence on the music, liturgy, and 
shape of their new faith. ‘In Sudan vernacular Christian faith has been 
especially important for it has allowed people to root their faith, to adapt it, 
and when necessary, even hide it during periods of insecurity’ (Mark Nikkel 
in Kayanga and Wheeler 1999: 140). 

More negatively this has meant that genuine unity throughout the ECS 
has been elusive. Even in towns where Arabic is widely spoken, it is the 
invariable custom that ECS Christians meet in their vernacular 
congregations. This tension between the diversity of vernacular-based 
churches and a unified church with an Anglican heritage rooted in the Bible 
and in Prayer Book-based worship has remained an ongoing challenge for 
the church. 

In these ways a profoundly African and indigenous church was being 
built in Southern Sudan, one that was diverse but which was renewing and 
energizing local cultures and communities. The foundations of a later 
identification between Southern African identity and aspiration and the 
Christian faith were being laid. This would become a powerful source of 
community strength and resistance in the years of civil war after 1964. 

In the background, and an increasing source of anxiety as independence 
approached (1 January 1956), was the political and economic dominance of 
a Muslim ruling elite, and, in due course, a government, in Northern Sudan. 
Missionary work in Southern Sudan and the emergence of small Christian 
communities there had always had a political dimension. The issue made 
British colonial officials nervous and missionaries anxious about the future 
of their fledgling church communities. This national context of the 
development of the Episcopal/Anglican community in Sudan would have a 
defining influence upon its unfolding character and its shaping of the faith 
in the appalling half-century of war and destruction that followed 
independence. 


On 27 February 1964 the Sudanese government in Khartoum issued a 
decree expelling all missionaries from Southern Sudan. This was the climax 
of a growing campaign of constraint and harassment of both mission and 
church in Southern Sudan since independence in 1956 (Wheeler 2002). In 
government eyes Christianity was perceived to be a western intrusion and a 
violation of Sudan’s Muslim and Arab heritage. Mission schools had been 
taken over (1957), Sunday replaced by Friday as a day of rest (1960), and in 
the Mission Societies Act of 1962 severe restrictions were placed on 
missions and indigenous churches alike. 

The year 1964 was a major watershed in the life of the Episcopal and the 
other Churches of Southern Sudan. Within two to three weeks all 
missionaries had left. This affected the ECS less than the Catholic Church 
as the CMS by this time had only a handful of missionaries left in the 
South. It led to nearly a decade of almost complete isolation from the 
outside world, where atrocity and destruction became commonplace, hidden 
behind the ‘grass curtain’. In 1965 northern troops launched a ferocious 
assault on Southern villages, on homes, churches, schools, and clinics. The 
greater part of the population fled deep into the bush, or into exile in 
Uganda and other East and Central African countries. Expelled 
missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, prophesied the imminent death 
of the church in Southern Sudan. However, far stronger foundations had 
been laid than they could realize. 


‘DEATH HAS COME TO REVEAL THE FAITH.’ WAR AND THE 
INDIGENIZATION OF FAITH 1964—2005 


Civil war first broke out in August 1955, in the run-up to independence. 
Such wars have continued, with periods of relative peace (notably from 
1972 until 1983), until the Comprehensive Peace Agreement of 2005. In 
this section we consider the deepening indigenization of Anglican heritage 
and Christian faith in the Episcopal Church of the Sudan across that broad 
period. In a very valuable article, Marc Nikkel (1999) discusses this process 
under the title ‘Resources from the Past and Resources from Within’, a 


phrase which captures the dynamic interplay by which Anglican life, 
worship, and devotion unfolded during these years. I draw on his work here. 


The Book of Common Prayer 


Throughout the CMS-founded churches of Sudan, the Book of Common 
Prayer of 1662, translated into a diversity of vernacular languages, was the 
staple of worship, providing as it did a form for Sunday worship, Holy 
Communion, baptism, confirmation, marriage, ordination, and funerals. It 
offered assurance of being connected in a proper and authorized form of 
worship with fellow Anglican Christians across Sudan and across the world. 
It enabled poorly educated rural pastors or lay leaders to know they were 
offering sound worship even though they were isolated deep in the forests 
from other Christian communities. When meeting with ECS Christians from 
other parts of Sudan (often a rather rare experience), all could take part in 
their own language, experiencing a ‘mysterious unity’ (Nikkel 1999) that 
bound everyone together. The Common Prayer pattern of worship allowed a 
special experience of unity in diversity. In the forests and grasslands of the 
South, in exile in Uganda or Zaire, in refugee camps, in the towns of 
Northern Sudan, or in a host of great cities across the world, Sudanese 
Anglicans were bound together, and still are, by adherence to the Prayer 
Book pattern of worship: liturgical renewal was a luxury that would have to 
wait. 

Nonetheless the Book of Common Prayer did not provide liturgical 
resources for all the diverse needs of African societies living through times 
of war, loss, and displacement. But it provided the inspiration to respond to 
these needs with care, prayer, and a liturgical expression. Sudanese 
communities scattered across much of Eastern Africa have developed a rich 
corpus of prayers for healing, for exorcism (Werner, Anderson, and Wheeler 
2000: 553), and for the blessing of homes, cattle, crops (and even latrines). 
Amongst the Dinka of the Upper Nile a complex series of rites have 
developed for the destruction of shrines to traditional powers (jak). There 
are special songs, confessions, and renunciations, and the symbolic and 
sacramental placing of crosses in place of the posts of the shrine. Churches 
—paralleling practice in earlier times in Europe—are often built on the site 
of such shrines. 


Interestingly, Holy Communion has had a shifting place in church 
practice over recent decades. It was never as central in evangelical CMS 
practice as in some other Anglican traditions. The use of wine in 
communion was from time to time a point of tension in an Islamic country. 
Over the years ECS Christians had become accustomed to using imported 
biscuits and fruit syrups for communion, rather than local products (such as 
tamarind or hibiscus). In war time, with no access to either wheat bread and 
wine, or imported biscuits and fruit juice, Anglican communities in 
Southern Sudan often did without communion, reverting to a prayer service 
as their normal pattern for Sunday gathering. With the return of peace, and 
greater contact with the wider church, the celebration of communion has 
returned to many churches. 


The Vernacular Scriptures 


Part of the CMS heritage in Sudan was a deep devotion to the Bible and to 
its central stories. The New Testament was always the first to be translated, 
the Old Testament often only becoming available in recent years, if at all. 
From their schooling, from church teaching, from devotions in the home 
round the fire at night, Sudanese Anglicans are commonly deeply immersed 
in the language and stories of scripture. These stories often provide the 
imagery and the metaphor for interpreting personal and communal 
experience. A notable example was the way the people of Yei, thrust out of 
Kaya into exile in Uganda in 1993, interpreted the experience in terms 
drawn from the Old Testament story of the Exodus (Werner, Anderson, and 
Wheeler 2000: 568—70). 


Music, Procession, and Dance 


Any visitor to the ECS in Sudan is immediately struck by the richness of 
indigenous Christian hymnody and song in all areas. Hymns survive in the 
various hymn books from the missionary era—often translations of English 
hymns sung to some mutation of an English hymn tune. Many can be traced 
back to Hymns Ancient and Modern, others to less well-known collections 
such as Golden Bells and Sankey’s Sacred Songs and Solos. 


But in all areas there has been, originating in the missionary era, but 
flowering in the years since 1964, a vast outpouring of new songs. Words 
and music reflect indigenous models much more than any previous songs, 
but have been influenced to the extent that they are often constructed with a 
clear verse structure and often with choruses in the western evangelical 
style. The richness, diversity, and innovativeness of Sudanese Christian 
hymnody over the past fifty years may be unparalleled in any other part of 
Africa. 

Often old and new songs are positioned in different parts of the service. 
During the main service in church, cassocked and surpliced clergy conduct 
a Common Prayer service with restraint, using the older hymns. Afterwards, 
as the congregation spills outside, the tempo of the drums picks up, people 
gather in a great circle, and newer songs are sung with increased energy and 
fervour, the clergy joining in with the laity around the group of drummers. 
A Moru Christian described this to me as the difference between ‘worship’ 
and ‘praise’ though I am uncertain as to what distinctions these terms might 
convey in Moru. 

The proliferation of songs has been immense. Nikkel reports (1999) that 
the ECS Diocese of Bor had produced around 3,000 new songs, whilst more 
than 1,000 had emerged from the refugee camp at Kakuma in Northern 
Kenya. They continue to be produced, though perhaps the most fertile and 
creative period was the late 1980s and the early 1990s. All are, in the first 
instance, sung from memory, only being written down at a later stage when 
the church decides to gather some into a new hymn book. 

Influences from outside Sudan are also present. The Kakwa and Kuku 
people of the Uganda borderlands have brought back from East Africa a 
choral style influenced by Swahili harmony singing—not widely used 
elsewhere in Sudan. Juba has seen an explosion of new songs in Juba 
Arabic, the local colloquial form of the language. Musically and 
thematically these are greatly influenced by Congolese church music 
brought to Juba by refugees. These Juba Arabic songs have spread 
throughout the South. 

The theological themes explored in these new songs are numerous and 
diverse. Many are simple repetitive praise choruses, especially those in 
Arabic. Others tell biblical stories and apply a message rather like a sermon 
in song. This is particularly characteristic of the Nuba Mountains, perhaps 
influenced by the fact that literacy levels there are low and song is an 


effective means of teaching Bible stories. Others wrestle with the 
theological issues of the day—God’s purpose in the war, grappling with the 
issues of loss and death, as well as reflections on the palpable sense of the 
presence of God in the growth of the church. 

One of the most renowned and insightful hymn writers is Mary Alueel 
from Bor on the east bank of the Nile. We have already quoted from her 
songs in the title of this chapter and in the heading of this section. Her 
songs, perhaps more than any others, have captured the sufferings, the faith, 
the hope and aspiration of the Dinka people. She has found words for their 
journey. The lines below (translated by Marc Nikkel) are taken from 
perhaps her most famous song, sung repeatedly during the visit of 
Archbishop George Carey at the end of 1993 (quoted in Werner, Anderson, 
and Wheeler 2000: 556): 


Let us give thanks. 

Let us give thanks to the Lord in the day of devastation, 

And in the day of contentment. 

Jesus has bound the world round with the pure light of the word of the Father. 
When we beseech the Lord and unite our hearts and have hope, 

Then the jok has no power. 

God has not forsaken us. 

Evil is departing and holiness is advancing, 

These are things that shake the earth! 


In addition the Episcopal Church of the Sudan, despite the destitution of 
war, displays great creativity in the use of colourful processions, often 
incorporating dance and choreographed songs. Banners wave in the searing 
light, and, amongst the Dinka, long hand-held wooden crosses are held 
aloft, rising and falling with the rhythm of the music. In the Sudanese 
context long phalanxes of pastors in surplice and scarf, serried ranks of the 
Mothers Union in white dresses and blue stoles, evoke African exuberance 
and celebration rather than English tradition. 

In other parts of Africa many of these features might be associated with 
African Independent (or Instituted) Churches. Sudan has seen little such 
independency until very recent years. Established denominations, and 
especially the Anglican heritage of the Episcopal Church, have provided 
enough room for Sudanese self-expression, creativity, exploration of the 
faith, and leadership. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
NATIONAL IDENTITY 


Sudan’s story since independence in 1956 has been one of a bitter, bloody, 
and indecisive struggle over the identity of the nation. Successive regimes 
in Khartoum, with differing degrees of violence, have sought to impose an 
Islamic and Arabized identity on the whole country. More plural 
interpretations of Sudan’s nature have been suppressed. The existence of the 
Christian church and of individual Christian faith is, thus, always some kind 
of political statement. Christians in Sudan have always known that their 
profession has political connotations. Within days of my first arrival in 
Sudan I was taken to see ‘Laro’, a huge, spreading, and celebrated fig tree 
at Lui in the Moru country. This I was told was the slave tree under which 
northern slave traders in the nineteenth century had assembled their 
captives before marching them north. It was also the tree under which Dr 
Kenneth Fraser conducted the first Christian service in the Moru land on 
Christmas Day 1921. The tree of bondage had become the tree of liberation. 
Laro also figured in government propaganda about how missionaries 
destructively kept alive a distorted memory of the old days of slavery. 
Establishment-minded CMS missionaries accepted the authority of the 
‘powers that be’. This made for generally happy collaboration during 
colonial times. It did not, however, equip them or the pastors and 
evangelists whom they had trained to cope with the complex and calculated 
assault that characterized the years after 1956. Bishop Oliver Allison and 
his missionary colleagues were in general subservient to the newly 
independent Sudanese government. In the immediate postcolonial period it 
was not easy to resist the authority of newly sovereign states. Episcopal 
leaders in subsequent phases of the war have not found it easy to position 
themselves with regard to either the national government or the successive 
resistance movements, the Anyanya and the Sudan People’s Liberation 
Army (SPLA). The formation of the New Sudan Council of Churches (its 
first General Assembly was held in 1991) enabled Episcopal leaders to 
explore with other church leaders, notably Catholic leaders like Bishop 
Paride Taban, a more nuanced position that enabled identification with the 
suffering and aspiration of the people, and a position of critical solidarity 
with ‘The Movement’ (the SPLA), whilst reserving space for a prophetic 


voice on behalf of the people when they were faced with violence and 
injustice from whatever quarter. The New Sudan Council of Churches 
(NSCC) sought to be a ‘voice for the voiceless’, and so was active in 
community reconciliation, challenges to both SPLA and national 
government, and the provision of both emergency and development aid. 

However, beneath this level of engagement a deeper transformation had 
already taken place. The effect of missionary endeavour in evangelism, in 
the planting of an indigenous church, in the provision of education and the 
Bible in vernacular languages was the revitalization of African ethnic 
identity and confidence. As much as any other mission tradition, the CMS 
Anglican contribution enabled African culture, dignity, and values to 
survive sustained assault and continue to do so until the present day. Many 
Nilotic Christians (Dinka, Nuer, and others) felt confident to join the SPLA. 
Others were suspicious of the SPLA’s liberation credentials. But all were 
sustained through an era of intense suffering and destruction by a faith that 
had arrived in missionary clothing but had been profoundly transformed 
and incarnated in Sudanese communities, a faith in a liberating and saving 
God, a renewing in the Spirit, and courage, hope, and resilience to build a 
new future. 

The narrative of this chapter concerns the historical country of Sudan, as 
it took shape under Egyptian rule in the nineteenth century, as it was 
governed by the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium (1900-56), and as it existed 
independently thereafter. Underlying this account, and shaping the 
experience and development of the church, is the bitter civil war that broke 
out even before independence in August 1955 and continued until the 
Comprehensive Peace Agreement of January 2005. Following a referendum 
that was overwhelmingly in favour of independence, the new state of South 
Sudan was formed in July 2011. 

For South Sudanese this is undoubtedly a necessary step in the direction 
of freedom, justice, and peace but a heavily militarized society has a long 
way to go before such dreams can be substantially realized. Subsequent 
events have demonstrated the continuing need for processes of peace- 
building and reconciliation if stability and prosperity are to be achieved. 
Anglican Christians of the Episcopal Church of Sudan and South Sudan 
will need to continue to draw on the profound and formative experience of 
suffering and war, as well as on their deep-rootedness in Southern Sudanese 


culture and history. They will need, ever more deeply, to ‘realize’ and 
appropriate the coming of God amongst them. 
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CHAPTER 18 


SHENG KUNG HUI 


The Contextualization of Anglicanism in Hong 
Kong 


PAUL KWONG AND PHILIP L. WICKERI 


SHENG Kung Hui literally means ‘Holy Catholic Church’ in Chinese. It is a 
term created in the mid-nineteenth century and became the accepted name 
for the church that British Anglican and American Episcopalian 
missionaries (later joined by the Canadians) were trying to establish in 
China. The same Chinese characters are used in the names of the Anglican 
Church in Korea, the Nippon Sei Ko Kai in Japan, and other Chinese 
Anglican and Episcopal churches. 

Today, the Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui (HKSKH) is a province within 
the Anglican Communion, a church in accordance with accepted traditions 
and usages of that communion, locally adapted, within the One Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church (Avis 1998: 459). Ours is a church ‘beyond 
colonial Anglicanism’, and the HKSKH is very much more than a historical 
accident or a decadent legacy of Anglo-Saxon imperialism (Douglas and 
Kwok 2001).! We share a special history with other Chinese Anglican and 
Episcopal churches in Asia and in the Chinese diaspora. 

The Sheng Kung Hui is both inclusive of and different from the terms 
‘Anglican’ (as it refers to the Church of England and churches established 
in the colonial era) and ‘Episcopal’ (as it refers to the American church or a 
system of church governance). In this chapter, Sheng Kung Hui is 
understood to be a faithful but imperfect expression of a genuine 
ecclesiological and doctrinal truth that has relevance for the church 


ecumenical, for Anglican churches elsewhere, and for Chinese culture and 
society. 

This chapter explores Sheng Kung Hui Anglicanism in Hong Kong, and 
what it means for both our church and the Anglican Communion. We seek 
to be heuristic and probing, not definitive or comprehensive. After a 
descriptive analysis of our context and a survey of our history, we will look 
at some key areas of concern: the contextualization of theology and liturgy; 
our mission in education and social welfare; our work in the missionary 
area of Macau; and our relationship with mainland China. The 
contextualization of Anglicanism in Hong Kong and Macau may be seen as 
an issue of ‘identity-in-community’, the subject to which we turn in our 
conclusion. 


HONG KONG, MACAU, AND SOUTH CHINA 


We are situated in the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region (SAR) of 
the People’s Republic of China. The HKSKH is made up of the dioceses of 
Hong Kong Island, Eastern Kowloon, and Western Kowloon, with a 
missionary area in the Macau SAR, a short distance from Hong Kong 
across the Pearl River estuary. Ours is a very young province, established in 
1998, but with a history that began with our missionary forebears (mainly 
from the Church Missionary Society or CMS) in the mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Hong Kong is a vibrant and prosperous metropolitan area in the rapidly 
developing region of South China. This part of China has achieved 
unprecedented levels of economic growth in the past two decades. With a 
population of just over 7 million— 95 per cent Chinese—and an area of 
only 1,100 sq. km, the urban areas of Hong Kong are densely populated. 
Families live in small spaces in soaring high rise buildings and densely 
packed housing estates. The Hong Kong SAR is economically strong, with 
a GDP of US$30,000 per capita in 2008. The economy is built on a sound 
banking system, healthy foreign exchange reserves, virtually no public debt, 
a well-developed legal system, and rigorous anti-corruption enforcement. 
Hong Kong has an executive-led government with a partially elected 
legislature, established under the ‘one country two systems’ policy of the 


People’s Republic of China and grounded in the Basic Law (1990). There is 
near universal literacy in the territory, which has an excellent educational 
system in which school children learn in three languages. Hong Kong is a 
secular city with a variety of religious communities. Estimates vary, but up 
to 50 per cent of the population practise some form of religion. There are 
643,000 Christians, about 9 per cent of the population (Wong 2010). 
Religious communities in Hong Kong live in harmony with one another, 
and there is little interreligious tension or conflict. 

On one level, Hong Kong may be seen as a prosperous international city 
at the crossroads of the world. But Hong Kong is also a local community 
(or maybe a collection of local communities) with particular characteristics, 
strong cultural roots, and pressing social problems. The 2008 economic 
crisis hit our city hard, dependent as it is on economic globalization. 
Although the recovery has been rapid, many people were deeply affected, 
and the most vulnerable sectors of the population still have not shared in the 
recovery. The disparity between rich and poor is increasing, not decreasing. 
The ‘post-eighties generation’ (young people born after 1980) does not 
share the confidence or optimism that has traditionally characterized Hong 
Kong people. At the same time, young people and many others have called 
for a faster pace of democratization and have raised their voices on a variety 
of social issues. Intellectuals have written about the search for an authentic 
Hong Kong identity in a city that is no longer a British territory but where 
people are not quite ready to identify themselves as citizens of China. 

Macau (population 526,000, 95 per cent Chinese) is in many respects 
similar to Hong Kong, but it is smaller, more isolated, less intense, and 
perhaps more ‘traditional’, depending on how these terms are defined. In 
comparison with Hong Kong, it is a city more fully integrated with the 
adjoining areas of the China mainland, which contributes to the territory’s 
economic development and sense of belonging. Public revenue comes 
overwhelmingly from casino gambling, which is a factor related to Macau’s 
ongoing social problems. 

Hong Kong (and Macau) people are sustained by hard work, their family 
networks, and their beliefs and religious practices. The culture is a Chinese 
hybrid in an international setting, shaped partly by the English (or 
Portuguese) colonial heritage, but increasingly integrated with a strong and 
rising China. The richness of the Cantonese language, attention to family 
and friends, food and fashion, the intricate and historic streets and 


neighbourhoods, shops and markets, rural villages, and breathtaking views 
of the harbour—these all shape the context in which the HKSKH lives and 
moves and has its being. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA AND THE HONG KONG SHENG 
KUNG HUI 


Christianity has been in China for a very long time, but it has had difficulty 
growing roots. East Syrian missionaries from the Church of the East, the so- 
called Nestorians, went to China in the seventh century and then again in 
the thirteenth century (when the Franciscans also came) but the churches 
they established all but disappeared. Beginning in the late sixteenth century, 
Matteo Ricci and other Jesuits were successful in engaging in a dialogue 
with Chinese culture, but their efforts were cut short when Pope Clement XI 
condemned the Chinese Rites in 1715. Robert Morrison’s arrival in Macau 
in 1807 represented the start of the Protestant mission in China. From then 
until at least the middle of the twentieth century, the development of 
Chinese Christianity was facilitated by the forces of colonialism and 
empire. The church developed slowly, but until very recently it was seen as 
a ‘foreign’ or even ‘colonial’ church. It is important to recall the early 
Chinese Christian tradition, and the development of Christianity alongside 
colonialism, because they have both shaped the history of the Hong Kong 
Sheng Kung Hui. 

The first Anglicans in China were chaplains employed by the East India 
Company, who arrived in Macau just a few years after Morrison. The 
Anglican Church in Hong Kong began with the appointment of Michael V. 
Stanton as colonial chaplain in 1843. Hong Kong had been established as a 
British colony the previous year, and by the time Stanton arrived, there 
were already plans to erect a church. Stanton had been in China a few years 
earlier, but had then returned to England. There he began raising funds for 
what would become St John’s Cathedral (founded in 1849) and St Paul’s 
College (established 1851), the oldest secondary school in the territory. 

In 1849, the Diocese of Victoria was created by Royal Letters Patent, and 
George Smith was appointed the first bishop. He too had been in China 
earlier, to investigate mission prospects for the Church Missionary Society 


(CMS). Over the next century, CMS sent more English missionaries to 
Hong Kong than any other society. Bishop Smith had a keen interest in 
developing a Chinese church, and spent much of his time on visitations in a 
diocese that included all of China and Japan. He ordained Lo Sam-yuen, the 
first Chinese deacon in Hong Kong, and began to build up those parts of 
China under his jurisdiction. 

Bishop Smith (1849-64) and his successor Bishop Charles Richard 
Alford (1867-72) had authority over what was the largest diocese there has 
ever been in the Anglican Communion. It included all of China, as well as 
Japan. Bishop Alford resigned his See when Victoria was split at the 
twenty-eighth parallel to form the new Diocese of North China, for he saw 
it as a lessening of his authority. In 1883, Japan became a separate 
province-in-formation. In 1906, Fukien became a new diocese, and it was 
always the area with the largest concentration of Anglicans in China. In 
1909, Kwangsi-Hunan became a separate diocese, and in 1947 the Yunkwei 
Diocese was created. The new dioceses indicated that the church was 
growing, albeit slowly. In Hong Kong, society was also changing, due to 
the building up of an infrastructure that encouraged trade, migration, and 
investment. Hong Kong was also a base for both illegal and revolutionary 
activity well into the twentieth century. 

Anglicans played an important role in establishing a mission to seafarers, 
in Hong Kong and in other cities on the China coast. Although the church 
was initially under the Colonial Office, St John’s Cathedral and the Diocese 
of Victoria, were, in effect, ‘disestablished and disendowed’ by government 
decree in 1892. Henceforth, the church would increasingly develop its own 
means of support, although education and social service work would 
continue to receive government funding and patronage. 

CMS missionaries established primary and secondary schools in Hong 
Kong throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Chinese Christians 
played an important role in the schools, and they pioneered social welfare 
and work with the poor, including schools for the disadvantaged, an 
almshouse for the elderly, and free medical clinics. Both missionaries and 
Chinese Christians addressed key social issues such as opium use and the 
improvement of the status of women. A commitment to education and 
social welfare has been an important feature of the mission of the church in 
Hong Kong right up to the present. 


Even as the church was contributing to Hong Kong society, it was still 
difficult to develop a contextualized Christianity. Part of the problem for the 
Sheng Kung Hui as a whole were the ecclesial tensions in China between 
British, American, and (later) Canadian missionaries through the early 
twentieth century. To work for unity, the bishops and clergy met in 1897, 
1899, 1903, and 1909. These discussions led to the establishment of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (The Holy Catholic Church of China, 
CHSKH) in 1912. This was the first major Protestant (or non-Roman) 
church in China. It was recognized as an independent province at the 
Seventh Lambeth Conference in 1930, by which time Chinese bishops, 
priests, and laity were increasingly providing the ideas, leadership, and 
direction for the Sheng Kung Hui. 

The (Chinese) Diocese of South China held its first synod in 1913, and it 
now overlapped with the (English) Diocese of Victoria, which was confined 
to the colony of Hong Kong. These overlapping dioceses, and the inevitable 
tensions between the English and the Chinese, created a certain confusion 
that was never fully resolved. In the Diocese of Victoria, the early bishops 
were appointed by the Colonial Office. They were also CMS men. Bishop 
Burdon (1874-97) was a committed missionary as well as a sinologist who 
translated early versions of the New Testament and the Prayer Book. 
Indeed, some British residents in the colony complained that he never gave 
sufficient attention to them. Bishop Hoare (1898—1906), who had extensive 
experience with the CMS in Ningpo, was the first Hong Kong bishop 
appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, rather than the Colonial Office. 
Bishops Lander (1906-20) and Duppuy (1920-32), who built up diocesan 
infrastructure and relations with the CHSKH, were appointed by 
Canterbury, as was Bishop R. O. Hall (1932-66), but for the first time, his 
appointment was confirmed by the House of Bishops of the CHSKH. 

The bishops and CMS missionaries supported the idea of the church in 
Hong Kong becoming more Chinese, but the major work towards that end 
had to be done by Chinese Christians themselves. St Stephens, the first 
Chinese Anglican church in Hong Kong, was founded in 1865. It became 
the mother church of all the other Chinese churches which were established 
in the nineteenth century. Kwong Yat-Shau was the first Chinese priest in 
charge of St Stephens, and he also established Holy Trinity Church in 
Kowloon. Mok Shau Tsang worked under Kwong for a time, but he later 
returned to Canton, where he was appointed assistant bishop in 1934, and 


did much to build up the Sheng Kung Hui in parts of the diocese north of 
Hong Kong. Lee Kau Yan was a priest in the same tradition, combining 
work for church and society in a career spanning forty-five years. These 
three are examples of the strong Chinese clergy tradition that was emerging 
in Hong Kong. For all Chinese priests, before and since, contextualization 
by whatever name was a crucial issue for the church. 

Bishop R. O. Hall stands out as one of the great Anglican bishops of the 
last century. His background was in the Student Christian Movement, rather 
than the CMS. Influenced by the theology of F. D. Maurice, an ecumenical 
spirit, and friendship with Chinese Christians, Hall’s bishopric embraced 
the church and the world. He was immersed in Chinese culture and social 
issues. He began a programme for non-stipendiary clergy in the late 1930s. 
During World War II, he stood with his church in Kunming, and raised 
support for relief efforts. In his ordination of Florence Li Tim-oi to the 
priesthood in 1944, Hall was far ahead of his time. But he had done no 
more than recognize the remarkable gifts for ministry of this extraordinary 
woman. Bishop Hall brought together the church, social welfare, and 
education for the reconstruction of Hong Kong after the end of the war, and 
for the next two decades, he helped shape a new vision for the church and 
social renewal, as he kept up a busy schedule of presiding, preaching, 
speaking, and theological writing. 

The tenth and last General Synod of the CHSKH was held in Shanghai in 
1947, two years before the victory of the communists on the mainland in 
1949, the year that was also the centennial of the Diocese of Victoria. Two 
histories were prepared for the centennial, both written at the urging of 
Bishop Hall. The “Diocese of Victoria’ perspective is expressed in Endacott 
and Dorothy E. She (1949) and ‘The Diocese of South China Perspective’ is 
presented (in Chinese) in Chung (1951). In 1951, the Standing Committee 
of the CHSKH, acting on behalf of the synod, petitioned the House of 
Bishops to create a new Diocese of South China within the jurisdiction of 
the People’s Republic of China, and to allow a new Diocese of Hong Kong 
and Macau to become a detached diocese, faithful in its order and worship 
to the canons and constitutions of the CHSKH. What had once been perhaps 
the largest diocese in the world, was now the smallest, covering the 
territories of Hong Kong and Macau on the edge of a new China. 

In the 1950s, refugees from the mainland poured into Hong Kong, and 
Hong Kong churches responded with new programmes of outreach, 


education, and mission. The Diocese of Hong Kong and Macau encouraged 
ecumenical cooperation, and also started new schools, welfare settlements, 
and parishes. There was little contact with the church in China during this 
time, although in 1956 Bishop Hall became the only Hong Kong church 
leader to visit the mainland in the 1950s. Later that same year, the House of 
Bishops of the CHSKH met in Shanghai for what was to be its last meeting. 

Bishop Gilbert Baker, who had spent many years in China, became the 
first elected Bishop of Hong Kong in 1966, and the last Englishman to hold 
that office. He continued in the Sheng Kung Hui tradition of linking the 
church to education and social welfare, at a time when ‘Hong Kongers’ 
were emerging with their own identity (see Tsang 2004: 180-97). Hong 
Kong is remembered for ordaining the first woman priest, but Bishop Baker 
ordained the second, third, and fourth women to the Anglican priesthood as 
well: Jane Hsien Yuin Hwang and Joyce Bennett were ordained in Hong 
Kong in 1971, and Pauline Shek was ordained in 1973. Unlike Florence Li 
Tim-o1, all three of them were ‘officially’ ordained with the approval of the 
Anglican Communion. The HKSKH has in this way pioneered in the 
ministry of Anglican women. 

In 1981, Peter Kong-kit Kwong became the first Chinese bishop in Hong 
Kong. He was elected just as Hong Kong was entering the period of 
transition to Chinese rule, and he guided the church with a steady hand and 
a clear vision over the next twenty-six years. Bishop Kwong was practice- 
oriented, good at bringing people together for mission. He reorganized 
church policies, structures, and finances. He also helped build relationships 
with the Chinese government, thus ensuring a smooth transition for church 
and society in the post-1997 SAR. This was a time of ‘reform and 
openness’ in China. Bishop Kwong worked closely with the Chinese 
Christian Three-Self Patriotic Movement Committee (TSPM) and the newly 
established China Christian Council (CCC), structural expressions of the re- 
emerging church on the mainland. The “post-denominational’ CCC was in 
some sense a successor to the CHSKH, and other Chinese denominations 
on the mainland. After 1997, the HKSKH would be under a different social 
system and retain its own traditions, but would work together with the 
TSPM and the CCC in mission. 

The major achievement of Archbishop Emeritus Peter’s bishopric was the 
creation of the province. Early on, the then Bishop Kwong saw that a 
detached diocese, operating under the constitution and canons of a church 


that no longer existed, was an anomaly. Although Hong Kong was part of 
the Council of Churches in East Asia, together with other smaller churches 
and dioceses in the region, the church needed a more formal institutional 
grounding. In a Hong Kong no longer under British administration, it could 
not become an extraterritorial diocese of Canterbury. And so, on 25 October 
1998, after seven years of planning, the Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui was 
born. Bishop Kwong became the first archbishop and primate, working 
together with Bishop Thomas Yee-Po Soo in the Diocese of Western 
Kowloon and Bishop Louis Tsan-Sang Tsui in the Diocese of Eastern 
Kowloon to build up the church. 

At the time of writing it is fifteen years since the establishment of the 
province, and a good time to reflect on the contextualization of Anglicanism 
in Hong Kong. Archbishop Peter retired in 2006, and his successor is 
Archbishop Paul Kwong (co-author of this chapter), the newly elected 
Bishop of Hong Kong Island. As it is a province, initiatives have been taken 
in equipping the laity for mission, education and theological training, and 
social welfare; the Christian community has grown—eight missionary 
churches have been established, and more than twenty priests have been 
ordained (with more on the way) over the past fifteen years. The HKSKH is 
increasingly involved in the Anglican Communion, with the church on the 
mainland, and in other parts of Asia. We thank God for all that has been 
achieved, but we are keenly aware of the serious challenges that lie ahead. 


CONTEXTUAL CHALLENGES 


Throughout our history, the HKSKH has attempted, according to the 
Preamble to the Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui Constitutions and Canons 
(Series 4 Version 1), ‘to exemplify in the world the good news of Jesus 
Christ, born out of God’s love, and heralded in the power of the Holy 
Spirit’. We are a church oriented towards mission. The HKSKH has sought 
to express distinct ways of being Christian in a Chinese context and in the 
international city that is Hong Kong. We address the challenges we face in 
mission, drawing on church tradition, our theological insights, and our 
contextual analysis and resources. 


The HKSKH has extensive work in social welfare, for we believe this is 
part of the mission of the church, not an optional ‘add on’ (Kwong 2010). 
As we discussed in the overview of our history, we have been engaged in 
social welfare and work with the poor since the nineteenth century. Today, 
the HKSKH has ninety-eight social service units in Hong Kong and Macau, 
involved in family and child care, work with the elderly, rehabilitation 
programmes, programmes for young people, and other projects. The 
church’s involvement in social service is a way of living out the gospel of 
love through service with the most vulnerable members of society. 

At the fifth General Synod in June 2010, several resolutions were 
approved on other current areas of concern. These included the 
development of a Book of Common Prayer of the Hong Kong Sheng Kung 
Hui for use in public worship; the church’s role in education; the structure 
of the missionary area of Macau, as well as other matters concerning 
liturgy, education, and social service. Taken together, the three main 
resolutions point to the areas where we see the church facing contextual 
challenges in the years to come. They bring together concerns for 
contextualization, education, and mission in the HKSKH. These subjects 
were further discussed and elaborated at the Sixth General Synod held in 
June 2013. At this synod, Archbishop Paul Kwong was re-elected to a 
second six-year term. These are not the only issues that we face, but we 
must be selective in this short chapter. 


A Prayer Book of Our Own 


The Book of Common Prayer is a distinguishing feature of Anglican liturgy 
and church order, as well as a source of authority that creates a bond among 
the provinces in the Anglican Communion. It also establishes a 
recognizable liturgy that is a defining mark of Anglicans in every part of the 
world. Even if a visitor is unfamiliar with the language and customs of a 
church in a particular country or region, he or she will feel at home in an 
Anglican or Episcopal Church because the liturgy is familiar. More than 
church councils or theologies of individual leaders, more than statements or 
confessions, our prayer books have been a distinctive source of Anglican 
identity, faith, and practice since Reformation times. 


Individual Books of Common Prayer not only reflect what Anglicans 
have in common, they are also forms of theological and liturgical 
contextualization. In this sense, the Book of Common Prayer is both 
universal and particular. And so, prayer books have been translated or 
written in hundreds of languages all over the Communion. The fact that 
Anglicans have a common liturgy and at the same time are able to worship 
in their own language is an important feature of our tradition. It may be 
seen as an expression of the Incarnation, the Word made flesh in different 
contexts. 

Portions of the Book of Common Prayer were translated into Chinese in 
the first part of the nineteenth century, and the first full translation appeared 
in 1872. By the early twentieth century, different versions or select portions 
of the Book of Common Prayer began to be published in different Chinese 
dioceses. In 1938, The Diocese of South China published the Book of 
Common Prayer in Hong Kong on behalf of the CHSKH, and this has been 
either revised or used in preparation of all subsequent Chinese prayer 
books. Although the CHSKH approved the drafting of a new Book of 
Common Prayer at its Tenth Synod (1947), this work could not be 
completed (Poon no date; Wan 2005: 397-401). Up until now, a fully 
contextualized version of the Book of Common Prayer has not been 
produced for Hong Kong. 

In authorizing the compilation and publication of a Book of Common 
Prayer of the Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui, our General Synod has begun a 
process that will take many years to complete. We will not drop the current 
Book of Common Prayer, which many people hold dear, but rather move 
towards a liturgy and a language that more fully reflects the Hong Kong 
context. We will include prayers that reflect our Chinese cultural heritage— 
for the Spring Festival, the Qing Ming Festival, and the Mid-Autumn 
Festival—and prayers that speak to our existence as a Chinese SAR, such as 
prayers for National Day and the return of Hong Kong to the motherland. 
Compiling a new Book of Common Prayer will involve people all over the 
church in discussions about contextualization, liturgy, and theology. At the 
same time, it will also promote discussion with Chinese Anglican and 
Episcopal churches beyond Hong Kong. We hope that a new Chinese Book 
of Common Prayer will be seen as a work of Chinese literature, an Anglican 
contribution to Christian contextualization in the Chinese context. 


The Church and the Schools 


Education has been an important area of mission for the Hong Kong Sheng 
Kung Hui since the time of our founding. The present Bishop’s House, 
which serves as our provincial headquarters, was built as part of St Paul’s 
College, founded in 1851, and one of the oldest church-run secondary 
schools promoting modern education in Asia (Fung 2001). For more than 
150 years, the HKSKH has been involved in education at all levels in Hong 
Kong and South China, from pre-school to university and seminary level. 
At present, there are 131 schools and educational institutions related to the 
church, as well as Ming Hua Theological College for the education of 
clergy and laity. The church’s commitment to education is part of our 
contribution to society, to form students who will be responsible citizens of 
Hong Kong and the world, regardless of their religious beliefs. 

All Hong Kong church-related schools are under government subvention. 
This means that the government provides funding, but the schools 
themselves are sponsored by (or in other ways related to) the churches. 
Such sponsorship takes a variety of forms, and it has been evolving. Over 
the past ten or fifteen years, there have been tensions between the 
government and the churches (mainly the HKSKH and the Roman Catholic 
Church) over church and community representation on the school councils 
or management committees. School curriculums are fixed by the 
educational authorities, and the secular and pluralist environment of Hong 
Kong is presupposed. Religious education is not part of the curriculum, but 
churches do appoint school chaplains who teach, organize voluntary 
religious activities, and serve the students as counsellors and promoters of 
civic education. 

The Fifth General Synod approved the mission statement excerpted 
below as part of its HKSKH School Education Policy Paper: 


The Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui’s Mission in Education is to promote the ethos of Christian 
whole-person education. ... Such Mission shall be fulfilled through operating kindergartens, 
schools and educational institutions which are committed to providing students with quality 
education based upon the ethos of Christian whole-person education. In so doing it is sharing 
God’s love and the Gospel with teachers, staff, students and their families; and helping students 
explore their lives with meaning and purpose based upon Christian values and the Anglican 
traditions. 


As part of our mission outreach, the HKSKH is trying to reclaim our role in 
education, to promote a primary and secondary education that will include a 
consideration of spiritual and ethical values. This is the goal of many 
religious bodies in Hong Kong, and the schools have an important role to 
play. If we speak about public theology, then we need to practise this in the 
schools. Traditionally, the schools have been a source for new leadership in 
the churches, but this is no longer the case. In reclaiming education, our 
church is not trying to make more students Christians, but rather to educate 
them in ways that will encourage more public-spiritedness, a dedication to 
the community, and individual integrity. This is part of our mission in the 
Hong Kong context. 


Developing the Macau Missionary Area 


Macau and Hong Kong are both SARs of the People’s Republic of China, 
similar in many respects, but with distinct cultures and social systems. The 
HKSKH has been involved in Macau since the late 1930s, when refugees 
began descending upon the Portuguese enclave to escape from war in South 
China and, after 1941, the Japanese occupation of Hong Kong and much of 
Guangdong. The Sheng Kung Hui began work in Macau to deal with the 
emergency situation that the church was facing. Over the next decades, the 
HKSKH continued to be involved in Macau through our churches and 
schools. 

Our involvement has increased since the reintegration of Hong Kong and 
Macau with China, in 1997 and 1999 respectively. China has a ‘one 
country, two systems’ policy, but it may be said that the HKSKH has a ‘one 
church, two SARs’ context. Macau and Hong Kong have harmonious 
relations with one another, but the two SARS are different in many respects. 
The colonial background of Macau was Portuguese, not English. The legal 
system was based on Continental Law, not Common Law. There are 
different political and legal requirements for religious institutions in the two 
territories. 

For all of these reasons, and in view of the expansion of the work of the 
HKSKH in Macau, the Fifth General Synod authorized the creation of the 
Church Body of the Macau Sheng Kung Hui, with the related institutional 
expressions of the Macau Sheng Kung Hui, the Macau Sheng Kung Hui 


Education Commission, and the Macau Sheng Kung Hui Social Service 
Commission, all registered as societies in accordance with the applicable 
laws of Macau. The resolution treats in detail the requirements and 
structures needed for the new missionary area. 

Behind the resolution itself is the commitment of the church to develop 
work in Macau, so as to better serve the needs of the people there. As the 
HKSKH reaches beyond Hong Kong in mission, Macau is the logical place 
to begin, for it is a missionary area of the church. Our increasing 
involvement in education and social services in Macau builds on the 
experience we already have in Hong Kong, and as parish life develops in 
the five churches already present in the territory, we seek to learn from and 
contribute to the work we can do together with our brothers and sisters in 
the missionary area. 

Beyond these areas, the HKSKH is deepening relationships with 
mainland China and the church on the mainland. This builds on work begun 
by Archbishop Emeritus Peter Kwong. We are a Chinese Anglican 
community. We are part of China. Our contact and work with the 
TSPM/CCC is increasing on many levels. We recognize that we are part of 
a distinct Hong Kong SAR, but we want to be friends with brothers and 
sisters on the mainland, and respond in appropriate ways. As the HKSKH, 
we see our mission in relationship to all people in China, and not just those 
who call themselves Anglican or Christian. 


CONCLUSION: ‘IDENTITY IN COMMUNITY’ 


Behind the challenges we face in social welfare, writing a new Book of 
Common Prayer, enhancing HKSKH involvement in our schools, 
developing the missionary area of Macau, and deepening relationships with 
mainland China, lies a continuing exploration of who we are as Sheng Kung 
Hui Christians in a Chinese context. In the years after Hong Kong’s return 
to the mainland in 1997, the HKSKH began to come to terms with our own 
quest for identity, and what this meant for our theology, our mission, and 
our life together. We have a colonial legacy—a mixed blessing—but we 
find ourselves in a postcolonial Hong Kong. We are part of China, but as a 
Special Administrative Region we are also different. We are a minority 


Christian community, but connected to a worldwide communion that is 
present in many contexts and cultures. Our quest for identity in the HKSKH 
is, we believe, relevant for the Anglican Communion as a whole, as we seek 
to discover God’s way for us together, despite the issues that divide us. 

The church is always a new community coming into being. It has been 
said that mission is the church in the process of its becoming, and we 
believe this. As I (Archbishop Paul) have written elsewhere, 


The building up of this new community is an essential part of the mission of the Church who 
needs to hear God’s voice speaking through the experiences and perspectives of those whose 
identities are contested or denied. Sharing God’s loving and embracing presence draws us of 
necessity into building up of a sustainable community where all can have different identities 


but be able to live together in harmony. (Kwong 2010: 232) 


The idea of ‘identity in community’ has implications for the mission of the 
church here in Hong Kong, and, by extension, for our relationships within 
the Anglican Communion. 

We have already suggested that Hong Kong (and Macau) Christians are 
part of overlapping communities, local and global, cultural and religious, 
political and social. Identity is never fixed, once and for all, but is always 
growing and evolving in relationship to the communities of which we are a 
part. We identify ourselves as ‘Christian’, but we are ‘Chinese’ and 
‘Hongkongese’ and there are people from many nationalities in our 
churches. Identity is a way of affirming who we are not in an exclusive way, 
but in an embracing way. Our Christian identity does not exclude ‘non- 
Christians’ and our ‘Chinese’ identity does not exclude foreigners. Hong 
Kong is a Chinese city, but we are enriched by the presence of many 
nationalities and ethnicities among us. In our churches, we have historically 
had a strong Eurasian presence. The main language in which we worship is 
Cantonese, but we also worship in English, Mandarin, Tagalog, and other 
languages. As ‘Hongkongese’, living together in this globalized metropolis, 
we need to affirm both the multiplicity and the hybridity of our identities. 
We recognize that all of our self-identifications are themselves social 
constructs, but our identities enhance rather than diminish who we are. 

All churches in Hong Kong live in the presence of women and men from 
different religious traditions, and with people, often in our own families, 
who are thoroughly secular. In the HKSKH, we try to live out a public 
theology of religious pluralism, not a ‘Christian exclusivist’ theology. 
Religious communities in Hong Kong live in harmony with one another; we 


face the common challenge of secularization, and we uphold diverse 
religious values that give meaning to life. Our religious practices and our 
religious calendars are different, but they are woven together within the 
fabric of our community life, our festivals, our hopes and struggles. The life 
and practices of Buddhist, Daoist, Confucian, Jewish, Muslim, Ba’hai, and 
other religious communities, and our friendships with people from these 
communities, can help to make us better Christians. Our life with others 
makes life more complicated, but also more interesting. We hope this makes 
us more loving and accepting, as we seek to follow the example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui is a Christian church in the Hong Kong 
SAR. We do not seek to return to a time when Christianity held a privileged 
position in a colonial society. We see that that was a corrupting influence 
that inhibited our acceptance and relationships with others. Christians are a 
minority in Hong Kong, and in China as a whole. We have learned from the 
church in China. We cannot live for ourselves, for then we would not be the 
Church of Jesus Christ. As a minority community, we can be ‘salt’ and 
‘light’ in society, as the Bible teaches, and as Christians in China have 
reminded us. We join hands in mission with other churches that are 
committed to working with the poor, improving the environment, and 
spreading the gospel. With other churches, we experience a unity in our 
diversity; we discover things we can learn from others, but we also 
appreciate our own distinctive gifts and traditions. 

As we think about identity in community in Hong Kong, we also think of 
our identity in the Anglican Communion. Through our participation in 
Anglican gatherings, in conversations with Christians from around the 
globe, and in the visits we have had from Anglicans elsewhere, we have 
learned that our experience here in Hong Kong has implications for 
churches elsewhere. 

We are facing serious difficulties within the Communion, and there are 
those who question whether we can stay together. In part, the differences 
among us may be seen in terms of different perceptions of what is 
important, or even central, for our identity as Anglican churches. The 
position of the Hong Kong Sheng Kung Hui with regard to the contentious 
issues of blessing same-sex unions, the ordination of gay and lesbian 
bishops, and episcopal oversight by bishops from other provinces is clear, 
and there is no need to address those issues here (English Echo 2010: 3-4). 


Suffice it to say that we do not want to have extreme positions define who 
we are as the HKSKH. 

The building up of a community, or a communion of communities, is an 
essential part of the mission of the church. As a community, we need to hear 
God’s voice speaking through the experiences and perspectives of those 
whose identities are different from ours, those who feel that their identities 
are contested or are being denied. Sharing God’s loving and embracing 
presence draws us into the building up of a sustainable community where 
all can have different identities but be able to live together in harmony. This 
has been our experience in Hong Kong and we hope and pray that it can 
become our experience in the Communion as a whole. 

Anglican churches the world over have overlapping identities, within 
their own contexts. Whether we are in North Africa or North America, in 
the British Isles or Asia or anywhere else, our churches are shaped by our 
contexts. Our identity as Christians is rooted in the revelation of the Triune 
God, as this is expressed in the Bible, and in the confessions, the 
sacraments, and the traditions of the church. In Hong Kong, we have said 
that we identify ourselves as ‘Christian’ and as ‘Anglican’, but also as 
‘Chinese’ and ‘Hongkongese’. There are similar overlapping cultural, 
ethnic, and national identities in other churches and contexts. Identity in and 
with the Anglican Communion is a way of affirming who we are but also of 
extending who we might become together. 

Anglicanism has been known for its comprehensiveness, for a 
willingness to hold together in the church, people with different theological 
and liturgical views. We have also been known for our emphasis on 
tolerance and restraint. But, as we have seen, tolerance and restraint are not 
always compatible, and they have come into conflict in some of our recent 
arguments with one another. One side seeks tolerance from the other, while 
another side urges restraint on the part of the other. We have a hard time 
listening to one another, even in the Indaba process. In all of this, we are in 
one sense talking about different or even conflicting understandings of 
identity, of what can and cannot be subject to tolerance and restraint. 

We are a tradition that speaks of the via media. The via media enables us 
to be comprehensive, to practise tolerance, and exercise restraint. In 
Chinese culture we like to talk about harmony and the Doctrine of the 
Mean. If we were to approach relationships within the Anglican 
Communion as involving a search for identity in community, a search in 


which different identities are coming into conflict, overlapping, and 
evolving, we may be able to better understand who we are as churches in 
our own contexts and who we can become together. 


APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL PROFILE OF THE HONG KONG SHENG KUNG HUI 


Province established: 25 October 1998 

(38th province of the Anglican Communion) 

Bishops: 

Archbishop Emeritus Peter Kong-Kit Kwong 
Archbishop Paul Kwong, Bishop of Hong Kong Island and the Missionary Area of Macau 
Bishop Emeritus Thomas Yee-Po Soo, Western Kowloon 
Bishop Emeritus Louis Tsan-Sang Tsui, Eastern Kowloon 
Bishop Andrew Au-Ming Chan, Western Kowloon 
Bishop Timothy Chi-Pei Kwok, Eastern Kowloon 
Clergy: 103 (including 21 retired clergy) 

Postulants: 1 

Members: approximately 30,000 

Churches: 52 (including 5 in Macau) 

Schools: 131 

HKSKH Welfare Council: 98 service units 
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CHAPTER 19 


DANIEL O’CONNOR 


HISTORICAL POINTERS 


AN essential but not exclusive determinant of the geography of Anglicanism 
has been colonialism and imperialism. Within the writer’s memory, English 
coinage carried the formula ‘Fid.Def.Ind.Imp’, the faith of the Church of 
England being defended by a sovereign who ruled India. 


The Empire of Great Britain 


An early question for the post-Reformation Church of England was the 
matter of the ‘Atlantic Isles’, and the internal colonialism that turned them 
into ‘the Empire of Great Britain’. At this stage, several elements in the 
template for the geography of Anglicanism were laid down. Thus, in 1536, 
an Act of Union legalized the relationship of England and Wales, with the 
Welsh dioceses part of the Province of Canterbury, followed by an act to 
authorize Welsh translations of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
Other parts of this Empire were less easily secured. An Episcopal Church, 
reformed in part by its own bishops, emerged in sixteenth-century 
independent Scotland. In its subsequent history it was largely—aside from 
the occasional ‘bullying’ by its larger southern sister—independent of the 
Church of England and always ‘Episcopalian’ as distinct from ‘Anglican’. 
This complicated the template and contributed an enrichingly distinct 
element to what was to be known as the ‘Anglican Communion’—a phrase 
first coined by the Scottish bishops. Colonizing impulses nevertheless ran 
even through this part of the ‘Isles’. The Protestant Reformation had made 


little progress in the outer parts of Scotland and beyond the Pale in Ireland. 
The Gaelic-speakers of the Scottish Highlands and Islands were seen at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century as ‘a barbarous, irreligious ... people’, 
and Ireland, still predominantly Catholic, as ‘that barbarous land where the 
people know not God’ and live ‘like beasts’. Note the animal metaphor, 
characteristic of racist formulations. James VI and I aimed to bring these 
populations from ‘rude barbarity’ into ‘perfyte obedience and civilitie’ 
(Ohlmeyer 2001: 130ff). Andrew Knox, Bishop of the Isles, contributed his 
Statutes of Iona (1609), which earned him translation to a further 
‘civilizing’ ministry in Donegal as Bishop of Raphoe, and Bishop James 
Law used his close friendship with James to bring Orkney into line. 
Similarly, John Bramhall as Bishop of Derry vigorously enforced canonical 
norms in an effort to ‘Anglicize’ the Church in Ireland. A further means of 
‘civilizing’ Ireland and Scotland entailed ‘planting’, with English and 
Inland Scottish settlers of sound Protestant stock sent to people and 
cultivate ‘plantations’ in Ireland; a similar scheme was successful in Orkney 
and Shetland, but unsuccessful in the Outer Hebrides. Already, then, 
legitimacy mattered, and bishops, liturgy, and scriptures, in an Anglicanism 
sharing interests with the state. Already, too, the settling of Protestants is 
established as a political tool and an aspect of the contestation with Roman 
Catholicism. What was to be an enduring rhetoric of barbarism and civility, 
with the added component of racism, was part of the rationale. 


The Atlantic Empire 


As this empire-building project was being pursued, knowledge of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch ‘discoveries’ of the non-European world 
was being disseminated in England by Richard Hakluyt. As chaplain to one 
of Elizabeth’s leading statesmen, and England’s master-geographer, he was 
a significant figure in the developing geography of Anglicanism. To 
promote an English Protestant colonization of North America, he produced 
a Discourse on Western Planting for Elizabeth in 1584. This confirms some 
of the leading conditions for the geography of Anglicanism: first, legality, in 
this case resting on an earlier Welsh ‘discovery’ of North America; 
secondly, ‘planting’, as a means to ‘the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ’, by establishing groups of British Protestants in a viable social and 


economic community. Importantly, this would enhance the social and 
economic life of England by reducing the ‘swarminge of beggars’. Painting 
the eastern woodlands of North America as a cornucopia of fertility and 
abundance, Hakluyt details the trades and professions required to create a 
‘lucrative market’. The church’s part will include ‘devines’ to promote a 
godly society, preachers with Bibles to deter the mutinous, and the building 
of churches to provide employment. Strengthened with episcopal structures, 
Protestant England will create a bulwark against Catholic Spain in Florida 
and the Caribbean. The native Americans will present no problem, being 
convertible to the gospel if approached by the colonists with discretion and 
mildness. Reality modified Hakluyt’s vision of a ‘Western planting’ in 
various ways: first, discretion and mildness were largely lacking in the 
approach to native Americans, who would have to endure a holocaust at the 
hands of the settlers, with only a small minority ever attached to the 
Anglican Church. Secondly, the arrival of the Mayflower just thirty-six 
years after Hakluyt’s Discourse signalled a very diverse settler population, 
with every imaginable protestant group flourishing and free, alongside 
which Anglicanism had to find its place. 

Despite Hakluyt’s propaganda, the Church of England was slow to 
assume responsibility in North America. Only late in the seventeenth 
century, Henry Compton, Bishop of London and one of the powerful Lords 
of Trade and Plantations, took up the matter. To get Anglican clergy to 
America, he appointed as his commissary in Maryland the remarkable 
priest, Thomas Bray. After a brief visit, Bray addressed both the needs of 
America and the problem of an excess of ill-paid clergy in England by 
personally recruiting over a hundred for North America, and then, with 
vision and skill, creating a means of perpetuating and expanding 
Anglicanism both there and subsequently wherever British sovereignty 
prevailed. The means included both the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK) in 1699 and, in 1701, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (SPG). These two societies, almost 
exclusively until the nineteenth century, ensured Britain’s colonial 
geography was Anglican. The SPG provided most of the 600 Anglican 
clergy who served in North America up to Independence, and the SPCK 
significantly effected there, through its extensive provision of libraries and 
education, an Anglican cultural plantation. Its commitment to supplying 
Bibles, invariably bound together with the Book of Common Prayer, 


became over the next two centuries a leading contribution to the liturgical 
thrust and identity of Anglicanism worldwide. An exceptional number of 
Scots was a significant element among these clergy, including several 
distinguished commissaries, while the persistent failure of the Church of 
England to provide a bishop throughout the colonial period had important 
consequences. The eventual, post-independence acquisition from Scotland 
of a ‘free, valid and purely Ecclesiastical Episcopacy’ (Preamble 1784), 
along with a Scottish-style synodical polity which accorded well with 
republican sentiment, helped create what Americans (following Scotland) 
called an Episcopal rather than an Anglican Church. Part of its 
completeness was a missionary movement free from the constraints of 
British imperial geography and largely functioning within American spheres 
of influence. Thus, in the nineteenth century, women’s and men’s missions 
from that church, and the efforts of missionary bishops, extended the church 
across North and into Central America and the Caribbean, and beyond into 
China, Japan, Taiwan, and the Philippines. 


An Eastern ‘Footing’ 


Almost simultaneous with western developments, a variant type of 
Anglican presence was evolving in the East, with another priest-geographer, 
Samuel Purchas, Hakluyt’s disciple, in support. In this case, following the 
papal bulls of donation which divided the world between Spanish and 
Portuguese imperialisms, Anglicanism found itself in contestation with the 
latter, though also with Dutch Protestants in the Indonesian archipelago. 
The four volumes of Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his Pilgrimes of 
1625 builds upon Hakluyt’s work and was a guide for the first decades of 
the East India Company’s activities. Despite the evaluation today of the 
Company as the precursor of such unattractive modern transnational 
corporations as Enron, it started as an intensely pious Anglican project, and 
gained what the SPG missionary Patrick Gordon, in his Geography 
Anatomiz’d (1693), with its overview of the ‘terraqueous globe’, called ‘a 
footing’ for the gospel in South India and Bengal and elsewhere. Its 
credentials as a Christian venture were taken for granted. Purchas was 
chaplain to the long-serving Archbishop of Canterbury, George Abbot, 
whose brother chaired the Company for many years. The archbishop took 


an active interest in Company affairs, publishing his own Briefe Description 
Of The whole Worlde (1599). As a theological geographer, Purchas saw the 
English merchants adventuring their capital as true ‘pilgrims’ distinct not 
only from the surrounding heathen but also from the Roman Catholics with 
their ‘Pilgrimage of Vanitie’. This fed into the geography of Anglicanism 
deeply ambiguous, mystificatory suggestions about ‘Gods Providence ... 
which ... effected ... extraordinary Wonders’, which were to become a 
central tenet of the imperial project in the nineteenth century. 


The Second British Empire 


Simultaneous with American independence and the emergence of an 
equally independent American Episcopal Church were the beginnings of a 
vast British imperial and colonial expansion, soon outstripping all its 
European rivals and global in its reach. Anglicanism accompanied this 
through both its existing semi-confessional SPG and new voluntarist 
agencies. 

Particularly significant in this latter category, fruit of the Evangelical 
Revival, was the Church Missionary Society (CMS), initially a Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East, and growing to be the largest Anglican 
agency in the nineteenth century. Starting with work among apprenticed ex- 
slaves in Sierra Leone in 1804—which also, echoing earlier policy, had 
cleared London’s streets of thousands of those called at the time “negro 
beggars’ (Coupland 1945: 225)—later decades saw pioneering work with 
indigenous populations, in some cases, as in Nigeria and Uganda, ahead of 
formal colonial establishment, and also in Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Congo, Rwanda, and Sudan. Other CMS work, some with settlers, spread to 
India, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, China, and Japan. In the Middle 
East, CMS missionaries worked in Palestine, Jordan, Iran, and Egypt. Other 
new Anglican agencies, related to the Oxford Movement, also approached 
indigenous peoples, chief among them the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, inspired by a lecture at Cambridge by David Livingstone in 1857, 
and giving an Anglo-Catholic orientation to Anglicanism in what is now 
Zambia, Malawi, Mozambique, Botswana, and parts of Tanzania. Caught 
between these two tendencies, SPG entered reluctantly into the new 


competition for support, extending the Anglican geography, nevertheless, 
into many parts of and beyond the Empire’s formal structures. 

The work of the underrated Thomas Middleton, first Bishop of Calcutta 
from 1814, brought pre-Tractarian high-church principles to bear in 
drawing together the Company chaplains, missionaries, and Indian 
Christians in an emerging South Asian Anglicanism. Middleton greatly 
admired the Indian Christian community already established in South India 
through a century of work by Lutheran missionaries, many financed by the 
SPCK and the East India Company. His incorporation of some of their 
congregations into the Anglican Church was, from his perspective, the best 
thing he could do for them, though Lutheranism harbours a continuing 
grudge. They made for a strong and dynamic element in Indian 
Anglicanism, as they have continued to do in the united Church of South 
India. Elsewhere in the subcontinent, Anglicanism was to remain little more 
than a faithful ‘footing’ in the ocean of Asian religiosity. 

Having originally turned to Richard Hakluyt for geographical 
information, and acquired traders’ maps of eastern North America, the SPG 
from 1842 produced its own interpretation of Christian progress with its 
Colonial Church Atlas, Arranged in Dioceses, thereafter frequently revised. 
Similarly, throughout the period, from 1857, the Church Missionary Atlas 
was constantly reprinted in successively enlarged editions, as was the Atlas 
of the UMCA (Universities? Mission to Central Africa). These were 
accompanied by a mass of popular literature: the SPG published in alternate 
years the journals of bishops in Missions to the Heathen and in The Church 
in the Colonies, marking Anglicanism’s dual existence. SPCK’s celebration 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887 with The Jubilee Atlas of the British 
Empire is a useful reminder of what was seen from the imperial metropolis 
as the seamless weave of Anglicanism and the second British empire. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF AN IMPERIAL CHURCH 


Anglican Space 


The connections between the spatial and the Anglican in the imperial 
process fall into four categories. 


Settlement, Controlled and Encouraged by the British 
Government 


This was a major element over some four centuries in the making of 
Anglican geography, though of course not all settlers were Anglicans. 
Emigration from Britain was highest in the period 1815-1914, including 
13.7 million to the USA, 4.2 million to Canada, 2.4 million to Australia and 
New Zealand, and 0.8 million to South Africa, a total of over 22 million. 
There are many fascinating byways in this story, such as that reflected in an 
SPG report of 1857 noting the large numbers of ‘downright avowed infidels 

mechanics ... chiefly from Manchester, Rochdale and London’ 
emigrating to Australia, while the ‘character of those who proceed to 
Canada ... [was] exceedingly promising ... small farmers, farm labourers 

almost exclusively members of our Church, and therefore most 
enthusiastically loyal to our gracious Queen’. Others, in 1863, were ‘first- 
class people, not as formerly the refuse of the country’. Chaplaincy and 
gifts of Prayer Books, Bibles etc., were provided at the port of London and 
at Liverpool to serve these emigrants, with a system of commendation to 
the developing colonial church. Migration was still high after the World 
War II, not least into Southern Africa, and to Australia with assisted 
passages. The settler churches gained some of their distinctive character 
from the mission agencies involved—particularly SPG and CMS, who 
provided many hundreds of clergy—but also from such factors as politics 
and class in their colonial societies. 


Settlement could be Involuntary, as in Slavery 


Anglicanism was associated with this chiefly in West Africa, the Caribbean, 
and North America. Caribbean slavery included the contested story of the 
Barbadian sugar plantations and their Anglican slaves. Not everyone would 
call this an altruistic experiment, but it led to a Caribbean Anglicanism and 
to slave-descended clergy serving in the West Indian Mission to West 
Africa. In North America, Anglican clergy ignored the law to provide 
education for the slaves, and, despite the barbarity of the entire institution, a 
later black historian could write of black dedication to the Episcopal Church 
because it was seen as a divine institution established before racial 
inequality (Lewis 1996: 4—5). After abolition, colonial agriculture depended 
on indentured labour, with several millions, known as coolies, shipped 


about the Empire, mostly from South India, some of them Christians, and 
with Indian Anglicans attempting to minister to them. Enforced settlement 
was frequently practised to remove dangerous elements from Britain, as 
after Monmouth’s Rebellion and the Jacobite risings, or as steps were taken 
to reduce the numbers in English prisons by transportation to Australia. 
Until the influx of free immigrants during the Australian gold rushes of the 
1850s, the settler population was comprised largely of convicts and their 
descendants. Economic pressure carried white indentured labour to America 
and the Caribbean, while enforced clearance of the Scottish Highlands and 
famine in Ireland created new populations in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. In all these cases, the Church of England and its colonial 
associates were committed to providing a ministry and education to these 
new populations. 


A Third Feature Relates to the Indigenous People where 
Occupation or Settlement Took Place 


Here, there were two developments. The first was displacement. Variant 
versions, none benign, feature across the entire Anglican geography. The 
first issue of SPG’s monthly, The Mission Field, described the aboriginal 
Boeothic people of Newfoundland driven into extinction by the 1820s, and 
followed by a virtual holocaust across North America. Only 3 per cent of 
the Aboriginal inhabitants of Australia survived the era of colonization, 13 
per cent in New Zealand, and none in Tasmania, while, further into the 
Pacific, missionaries reported the slaughter of islanders and a growing slave 
trade in Melanesia. Anglican attitudes varied. In Canada and Australia, 
industrial schools, a collaboration of church and colonial government, 
though later heavily criticized and often a path to degradation and death, 
were seen by the church as a passage for indigenous people to both 
Christianity and the modern world. Some missionaries campaigned against 
the displacement and mistreatment of native peoples, but the Bishop of 
Grahamstown in the 1860s described how in British Kaffraria, previously 
‘filled with savages’, English farmhouses were now replacing ‘Kafir kraals, 
... the countryside ... being filled with life’. A second development was co- 
option by marriage. In the Indian subcontinent, Britain’s soldiers, the 
world’s largest standing army, fathered a large Eurasian community. With 
many brought up and educated as Anglicans, and permanent outsiders to 


India’s older ethnic society, migration to Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada was common. 


A Fourth Feature was Segregation, the Pale around Dublin 
Providing an Early Example 


In North America, the English started in forts, although it was the local 
people who finished in reservations. In Canada, the Anglican clergy 
received generous grants of land known as the Clergy Reserves, with 
comparable arrangements in Australia. In India, starting with Fort George, 
Fort William, and Bombay Castle, each with its Anglican church, the seeds 
were planted of India’s three most vast conurbations. All three soon had a 
White Town (in Madras originally known as Christian Town) and a Black 
Town, the former spacious and orderly and with grand buildings around the 
church, the latter crowded, growing exponentially, and severely policed, 
with churches and ministry following eventually. In India from around the 
1750s, Anglican churches for Europeans and Eurasians became a feature of 
the advancing distribution of military cantonments, Indian converts 
subsequently getting separate churches. Segregation there applied also to 
cemeteries. Colonial town planning throughout British territories in many 
parts of Africa and elsewhere observed this pattern of segregation, with 
Anglican and other church presences only appearing in African areas by lay, 
missionary, and indigenous initiative. South Africa was a prime twentieth- 
century case, with the Anglican Church developing in the Black and 
Coloured areas a large church-building programme to counter the 
oppression of apartheid. 


AN ANGLICAN FAULT-LINE 


The civility/barbarity dichotomy which marked the church’s mission in the 
‘Empire of Great Britain’ was a persisting fault-line in Anglican geography. 
The terminology of barbarian, savage, heathen, pagan—over against 
civilized—had a much older and wider European history, but gained a 
commanding currency throughout the British Empire and the Anglican 
Church. Thomas Bray was clear about it, disapproving of the Native 
Americans who ‘roam about in the Woods, Hunting after Prey as the Wild 


Beasts do’ and who need to be delivered ‘from a Savage to a Civil and 
Human Life’. The civilizing function of mission was always present in 
Anglicanism but gained renewed emphasis from the Enlightenment and 
among Evangelicals in early nineteenth-century India. Thus, in 1805, the 
evangelical East India Company chaplain, Claudius Buchanan, published 
his influential Memoir of the Expediency of an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
for British India which would provide a Foundation for the Ultimate 
Civilization of the Natives. 

The means of civilizing most emphasized in Anglicanism was education, 
seen as moral training and a preparation for evangelization. The church’s 
massive role here usually preceded and often outstripped in scale that of the 
colonial and imperial authorities, though often funded by official grants-in- 
aid. An entire system of primary to tertiary institutions—in some respects in 
advance of what was happening in Britain—was a feature of Anglican 
mission. Anglican women missionaries found, along with their contribution 
in medicine, a highly significant educational vocation. The medium of 
instruction was a lively debate, not least in nineteenth-century India. There, 
the debate between the ‘orientalists’ and ‘anglicists’ was resolved in favour 
of English education, the law-member, Macaulay’s famous minute of 2 
February 1835, being often cited as the determinative moment. However 
much they might have been at the time a ‘mask of conquest’, missionary 
education and the medium of English were transformative factors in global 
human geography. The term ‘improvement’ regularly accompanied talk of 
civilizing, and was further amplified by movements, particularly in the 
nineteenth century for social reform, including several in India led by 
chaplains and missionaries, and in Africa against the slave trade, under the 
auspices from 1839 of a Society for the Civilization of Africa. One little- 
explored aspect of ‘improvement’ was the eighteenth-century notion 
characterized in England by rural development and the work of people like 
‘Turnip’ Townshend. In 1816 Bishop Middleton, on tour in India, 
complained that the country through which they passed, largely 
uncultivated, displayed ‘no features whatever of public spirit or 
improvement’. His Baptist contemporary, William Carey, was more 
practical, founding the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. In 
the post-imperial world, under the name ‘development’, the phenomenon 
had a continued and contested existence. 


The ‘civility’ Anglicanism promoted through education was often, and 
with no doubt complex motivation, eagerly sought after. An early and 
enduring image is of the four Mohawk leaders on bended knee at the court 
of Queen Anne receiving copies of the Book of Common Prayer in 1710. 
They also asked for teachers, and got them. Likewise, both in South India, 
where the upper castes campaigned for English education, and in Bengal 
where, following Macaulay’s Minute promoting education in English and 
denigrating Indian culture, the support of Indian reformers encouraged an 
‘English fever’, the long-term consequences were massive. The missionary 
Edward Marks in Burma in the later nineteenth century explained that 
parents wanted their children ‘to learn the bah thah, a term that 
comprehends the language, literature, customs and religion—in a word, 
English’. The numerous ‘bush schools’ throughout Africa and Asia, feeding 
a series of elite institutions of secondary and tertiary education, were 
characteristic of Anglicanism to which people flocked. Kolumba Msigala in 
East Africa, who opened many schools, was told by Chief Undi in 1937 that 
he wanted a school because ‘Your religion builds up a town ... (and) brings 
civilization’ (Iliffe 1973: 6). Commenting on the Universties’ Mission to 
Central Africa’s elite St Andrew’s College at Kiungani, Zanzibar, a historian 
observed that the school “produced, and was meant to produce, young men 
who often thought like Europeans, but at least produced young men who 
had the knowledge and confidence to criticise Europeans’ (Iliffe 1973: 6). 

‘Civilization’ understood in this way almost invariably involved 
defamation of indigenous religion. The evangelical missionary Henry 
Martyn, arriving in Calcutta in 1805, found his delight in the elegance of 
the White Town ruined by the thought of the ‘diabolical heathenism’ 
beyond. Behind this was a century-long denigration of Indian culture and 
religion, pioneered by some of the leading SPCK Lutheran missionaries and 
raised to a new pitch of contempt in the campaign led by William 
Wilberforce in the 1790s for the admission of missionaries to India. It was 
to characterize the nineteenth-century Anglican and other missions in India, 
with only rare exceptions, chiefly in the small university missions. 

Another aspect of the dichotomizing was the racism which developed so 
strongly throughout British possessions in the nineteenth century, and this 
explains the absence of indigenous leadership in the churches. An 
impressive attempt to overcome this was in the case of the CMS secretary, 
Henry Venn, with his vision of a separate ‘Native Church’ with indigenous 


leadership. The consecration of the Yoruba, Samuel Crowther as Bishop of 
the Niger in 1864 initiated the fulfilment of Venn’s vision, but the 
missionaries’ undermined Crowther’s position, their adherence to the 
intolerant imperialism of ‘Keswick’ theology unmistakably racist. A later 
advocate of ideas similar to Venn’s was the SPG missionary Roland Allen, 
impressed with Confucian culture and deeply hostile to imperialism, whose 
writings influenced the formation of the Three-Self Patriotic Movement in 
communist China, which aided the survival under Mao of Protestant 
Christianity. 

The dichotomy had a curious outworking in the matter of colonial clergy. 
The nineteenth century saw a considerable increase in the numbers 
recruited throughout the colonies for the colonial church. Accompanying 
this was legislation in England in the way of Colonial Clergy Acts, intended 
—in the words of one of their champions—to ‘prevent this country being 
visited with an inundation of foreign and half-educated Clergymen’ (Wood 
1828: 10, italics in original). St Augustine’s College, Canterbury, was 
opened in 1848 to provide an entry point to ministry in the colonies for the 
many who could not afford a university education, even if the stigma of 
‘colonial’ became attached to them. We see it in a light-hearted form in W. 
S. Gilbert’s ballad, ‘The Bishop of Rum-Ti-Foo’, while it was endured by 
irritated clergy originating outside Britain in the form of ‘colonial cringe’ 
well into the postcolonial era, which proved an aspect of an enduring fault- 
line in the mental geography of Anglicanism. 


POSTCOLONIAL HARBINGERS 


There was always dissent from an imperialistic Anglicanism, and a measure 
of freedom achieved. Thus nineteenth-century Tamil Anglicans such as 
Vedanayaga Sastriar and Krishnapillai wonderfully expressed their faith in 
Tamil poetry, and others developed their own effective agency in mission. 
Bishop Robert Caldwell encouraged them in the latter, though he dismissed 
proposals to have a Tamil bishop. In Africa also, phenomenal church 
growth in Nigeria towards the end of the century had seen the rise of a 
popular ‘folk’ church among both the peasantry and the urban working 
class, local agency showing minimal dependence on outside support, while 


in South Africa (though Anglican ‘Ethiopianism’ was severely controlled), 
the struggle against racial oppression was taken up by women and men, 
black and white together, under such courageous leaders as Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu. A small group of mostly high-church Anglican missionaries 
such as J. W. Colenso and A. S. Cripps in Southern Africa, R. Allen in 
China, and C. F. Andrews in India, defied imperial Anglicanism and were 
given new names by the people amongst whom they worked. The broad 
picture of this sort of vitality and integrity has only come to be widely 
acknowledged, researched, and celebrated more recently. None of it has a 
specific geographical locus, but it represented a Christianity standing free of 
the culture of colony and empire. 


ANGLICANS AND THE TERRAQUEOUS GLOBE 


‘An Epitome of the Church’s Work’ 


This phrase in the SPG Report of 1870 described missionary work among 
aboriginals in Guyana and the sixteen other groups in this British colony in 
South America, people from Africa, Asia (including both India and China), 
North America, assorted Atlantic islands, and Europe. This was seen as a 
missionary challenge, but it also disclosed something of the globalizing 
impact already being experienced in places that were far from the colonial 
metropolis but distinctly cosmopolitan. Part of Anglicanism’s response to 
this emerging reality, in addition to a vigorous missionary movement, was 
the sort of networking represented initially among the episcopal friends of 
Joshua Watson and the Hackney Phalanx and then by the Lambeth 
Conference, the first meeting of which had been in 1867. That it included 
bishops of the American Episcopal Church clarified its formal 
independence of colony and empire. 


A Global Context 


What the reporter observed in 1870 British Guyana pointed forward 
towards the extraordinary changes that took place throughout the world in 


the twentieth century. These indicated that increasingly human life was 
experienced and understood within a global context. The very naming of 
two of its most problematic periods as ‘world’ wars makes the point. The 
creation, in the immediate aftermath of the second of these, of the United 
Nations Organization and its diverse agencies was a source of hope, never 
as yet fully realized. Economic change accompanying the dismantling of 
the British and other European empires saw a prolonged struggle between 
systems representing capital and labour and entailing a ‘cold war’ of some 
forty years, much of it fought by proxy in over a hundred local wars in what 
was termed a ‘Third World’ where the world’s poorest people lived and 
bore the brunt. The capitalist option was challenged by Pope John Paul II. If 
the United States emerged as the world’s only superpower, launching new 
resource wars and speaking of a ‘Project for the New American Century’, 
its dominance seemed far from guaranteed in the light of the BRIC 
phenomenon, the economic rise of Brazil, Russia, India, and China, 
suggesting an emerging multipolar world order. Accompanying this period 
of vast economic and political change was rapid social change, the position 
of women in society probably having the most far-reaching consequences, 
but significant also was the speed of urbanization, locating ever larger 
numbers in vast ‘megacities’. Constant conflict and economic imbalances 
made migrancy and the consequent increasing pluralism of societies a 
feature. Alongside economic change, the other great accelerator in the 
globalizing process was the expansion of knowledge and of scientific and 
technological achievement, including the globalizing of communication 
through the internet. The great challenge confronting the globe’s human 
occupants in their ever vaster numbers was crystallized in the observation 
of a devout Christian woman that ‘the two worlds of man—the biosphere of 
his inheritance, the technosphere of his creation—are out of balance, 
indeed, potentially, in deep conflict. And man is in the middle. This is the 
hinge of history at which we stand, the door of the future opening on to a 
crisis more sudden, more global, more inescapable and more bewildering 
than any ever encountered by the human species and one which will take 
decisive shape within the life span of children who are already born’ (Ward 
and Dubos 1972: 47). 


Anglicans in a Globalizing World 


In 1947, ninety years after the first Lambeth Conference, the process of 
decolonization began with the independence of India and a partition that 
also produced Pakistan (and Bangladesh subsequently), with Burma and 
Ceylon/Sri Lanka becoming independent at the same time. This was the 
beginning of the end of British imperialism. In the year following, Geoffrey 
Fisher became the first Archbishop of Canterbury to visit Australia. It was a 
first step in his highly effective promotion of a pan-Anglicanism that was to 
take him subsequently—where he made the most of the ease of air travel— 
to many of the African countries approaching independence, urging them to 
take up the matter of indigenous leadership in a transformed Anglican 
Communion. Decolonization in West and then East and Central Africa came 
in a torrent in the 1960s, twenty-three independent nations emerging 
between 1961 and 1963, though powerful and wealthy white racist 
communities in Southern Africa hung on to power for another thirty years. 
Fisher’s project was prophetic, as some statistics regarding the Lambeth 
Conferences at this period make clear. Thus, in 1948, 6 per cent of bishops 
attending the Conference from Africa were black, while by 1978 the figure 
was 80 per cent. The same period saw a growth in the number of bishops 
attending from Africa from 37 to 102, while these as a percentage of all 
attending bishops rose from 11 per cent to 25 per cent. Talk of a change in 
Christianity’s centre of gravity began in the 1960s, though it was only a 
rather crude characterization of what was happening. South Asian 
developments also changed the geography of Anglicanism, with a united 
Church of South India formed in the year of Indian independence and 
Anglicanism losing itself in the wider body, its bishops only admitted to a 
‘wider episcopal fellowship’ within the Lambeth family after some decades. 
The union that followed in North India in 1970 met Anglican requirements 
from its inception. There were also some losses in the period. In addition to 
the severe testing of Anglican churches in South-East Asia and of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kai during World War II, Anglicanism in China following 
the Maoist revolution was transposed into the Three-Self Patriotic 
Movement, while the Anglican Church in North Korea after the communist 
takeover disappeared without trace. 


Anglicanism’s Global Networks 


New measures were taken enabling Anglicans to adjust to a post-imperial 
world and to realize new relationships in a globalizing context. The term 
‘partnership’—first formally adopted at an ecumenical meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in Canada in 1947—-was widely adopted, 
for example in the business of the leading mission agencies of the Church 
of England. An Anglican Congress at Minneapolis in 1954 was a landmark, 
the first representative gathering of the Anglican Communion held outside 
the British Isles, while a subsequent Congress at Toronto in 1963 further 
worked out the principles and practice of inter-provincial partnership in a 
strategy known as ‘Mutual Responsibility and Interdependence in the Body 
of Christ’, a strategy implemented with some success for a number of years. 
Measures to consolidate the work of the Lambeth Conference itself 
included the appointment in 1960 of an Executive Officer of the Anglican 
Communion and the formation of an Anglican Consultative Council (ACC), 
with equal numbers of bishops, priests, and lay people, its first meeting 
being at Limuru, Kenya, in 1971. The ACC initiated a consultative process, 
Partnership-in-Mission, to give mutual support to the member churches of 
the Communion in their mission, though the Church of England, with a 
lingering colonial mindset, was a reluctant host to a consultation. Another 
globalizing use of modern technology, like Archbishop Fisher’s use of 
improved air services, was when the wealthy parish of Holy Trinity, Wall 
Street, New York in the 1980s funded the provision of fax machines to 
every Third World provincial office, the forerunner of internet and website 
links across the Communion. The constructive use of these means is seen in 
the Anglican Communion’s ten global networks set up for environmental, 
peace and justice, women’s, interfaith, and other concerns. At a regional 
level also, new groupings were created, such as, for example, the Caribbean 
Anglican Consultation maintaining from 1991 a dialogue with North 
American Anglicanism, or the Council of Anglican Provinces of Africa, 
with its ‘HIV AIDS, TB and Malaria Network’ confronting the problem of 
global epidemics. Beyond its own circles, Anglicanism participated in other 
globalizing processes, such as the work of the World Council of Churches, 
an Anglican Centre founded in Rome in 1966 at the time of the Second 
Vatican Council as a base for Anglican representation to the Vatican, and an 
Observer at the United Nations in New York. 


The Network Damaged 


Problems affecting the global relationships of Anglicanism developed from 
the 1970s in the interface of hermeneutics and culture, initially with regard 
to the ordination of women, and then with regard to sexual ethics. In the 
former case, Anglo-Catholics in England and Anglo-Catholic missionaries 
sought to influence church policy in Central Africa and elsewhere. In the 
latter, fundamentalism featured, a response echoed in other world religions 
faced with rapid cultural change. Phrases such as ‘Global Anglican’ and 
‘Global South’ were appropriated, and some 200 bishops were persuaded to 
absent themselves from the 2008 Lambeth Conference. A geographical 
dimension was identifiable here also. Dioceses and provinces originating in 
English conservative-evangelical missions in South America, and in Africa, 
including some affected by the East African Revival, were strongly 
represented among the absentees, as were dioceses in South-East Asia that 
had been influenced by English charismatic missionaries in the 1980s. On 
the other hand, out of the struggle for racial justice in Southern Africa 
emerged a further commitment, to advocate ‘gender-justice’. Funding for 
the dissenters came from politically right-wing elements in the Episcopal 
Church in the USA, with a managerial role by ex-missionaries and ex- 
missionary bishops from England. Hardly surprisingly, the terms 
‘colonialism’ and ‘neocolonialism’, and cultural theory’s terminology of 
‘imperial prudery’ and ‘colonial masculinity’, came into play. Theory also 
seemed applicable when fieldwork research in South-East Asia disclosed 
the gap between the younger clergy and laity, who were untroubled about 
gender issues, and their episcopal leaders who claimed that such concepts 
had no place in their local culture, a case of the culture of Anglicanism 
repeating the colonial silencing of the subaltern. 


The Vocation of Global Anglicanism 


The large majority of bishops who attended Lambeth 2008 testified to the 
value of ‘indaba’, a Southern African method for groups seeking a common 
mind, that was adopted for the event. They said it freed them from the 
tensions that assailed the Communion and for opportunities to appreciate its 
wider life, ‘broader and richer’—in Archbishop Rowan Williams’ words— 


than those matters alone. His third address directed attention powerfully to 
the vocation and practice of Anglicanism: 


a global church and a global faith ... (that was) not just about managing internal controversy. 
Our global, Catholic faith affirms that the image of God is the same everywhere—in the 
Zimbabwean woman beaten by police in her own church, in the manual scavenger in India 
denied the rights guaranteed by law; in the orphan of natural disaster in Burma, in the abducted 
child forced into soldiering in Northern Uganda, in the hundreds of thousands daily at risk in 
Darfur and Southern Sudan, in the woman raising a family in a squatters’ settlement in Lima or 
Buenos Aires. This is the Catholic faith: that what is owed to them is no different from, no less 
than what is owed to any of the rest of us ... This is the Catholic Church; this is the Catholic 
faith—a global vision for a global wound, a global claim on our service. 


Justin Welby became Archbishop of Canterbury and assumed the leadership 
of the Anglican Communion in February 2013. He brought to this testing 
role a spirituality both evangelical and catholic, a long experience of 
working internationally—not least in Africa—both in the churches and in 
the secular sphere, and a proven record of good work on issues of 
reconciliation, all modestly held but carrying their own promise for the 
promotion of Anglicanism’s global inheritance and calling. 
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CHAPTER 20 


GRACE DAVIE 


THIS chapter has three sections. The first is historical and recalls the 
pragmatic nature (theological as well as institutional) of the Church of 
England from its earliest days. The second introduces the factors that must 
be taken into account if we are to grasp the complexities of religion in 
twenty-first-century England, and indeed in Europe as a whole. The third 
section considers the role and significance of an established church in this 
continually changing context. The argument, in a nutshell, is that we need 
to move away from the notion that establishment is either right or wrong. 
(This ‘discussion’ continues but does not seem to excite the population as a 
whole; see the very thorough overview of public opinion in Field 2011.) It 
is more a question of how to make establishment work effectively in the 
current context. In assessing this situation, I will suggest that there are real 
advantages in the notion of a weak established church (see further Davie 
2008, 2010a, 2015). 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Europe is a unity by virtue of having possessed one Caesar and one God 
(the legacy of the Judaeo-Christian tradition); it is a diversity by the 
existence of nations. It follows that the patterns of European religion derive 
from the ongoing tensions and partnerships between religion and the search 
for national integrity and identity. So said David Martin in 1978 in a book 
which was formative for our understanding of religion in modern societies 
(Martin 1978). This moreover is the context in which we must understand 


the established nature of the Church of England. It is a European variant 
and shares with its European neighbours a common past that stretches back 
to Constantine in the fourth century. For this reason the English Church is 
built on a territorial model at every level of society (nation, diocese, and 
parish), in which the connections between state and church are integral. 
Establishment in England is nonetheless distinctive—a fact which derives 
from the specificities of the English Reformation. The twists and turns of 
this very particular story have left their mark on the nature and identity of 
the present church. 

The beginnings of the English Church as such go back to the time of the 
Roman Empire when elements of Christianity took root in the Roman 
province of Britain. A second step occurred at the end of the sixth century, 
when Saint Augustine—a Benedictine monk—was sent by Pope Gregory 
the Great to Britain with the aim of converting King Athelberht to 
Christianity. The mission was successful—in 597, Augustine became the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury (thelberht’s principal town) and 
established the See of Canterbury. For these reasons, Augustine is 
considered the ‘apostle to the English’ and the founder of the English 
Church. It is important to note, however, that these efforts combined both 
with the remnants of the old Romano-British church, and with a third 
component—a distinctive Celtic tradition, which came from Ireland via the 
monastery of Iona and Northumbrian saints such as Aidan and Cuthbert. A 
second archbishopric was established in York in a church which, until the 
Reformation, was firmly part of the western tradition and accepted the 
authority of the pope. 

The changes that took place at the time of the Reformation are 
necessarily complex in the sense that the religious or theological 
developments that occurred at this time are inseparable from the political 
upheavals that were also taking place. All over Europe both national and 
local leaders were looking for ways to assert their independence, taking 
advantage of the latest theological currents in order to reject supra-national 
authority (whether secular or religious) and to legitimate new alignments. 
The notion of cuius regio, eius religio (meaning ‘whose realm, his religion’) 
became paramount as the old order, in the form of a unified Christendom, 
began to fall apart. 

In England, the catalyst is clear: Henry VIII asked the pope to annul his 
marriage to Catharine of Aragon in order that he might marry Anne Boleyn. 


The pope refused, leading Henry to ‘break with Rome’, a gesture that 
became a defining moment in English history. This break not only 
repudiated the authority of the pope, but established the monarch as the 
effective head of the Church of England, which became exactly what its 
name implies. The pope retaliated, excommunicating Henry in 1538. That 
said, Henry himself displayed a preference for Catholic ways of doing 
things, with the effect that distinctively Protestant changes did not occur 
until the reign of Edward VI. Under Edward, new patterns of worship were 
set out in the Book of Common Prayer (1549 and 1552). The new liturgies 
—the work of Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury—were 
definitive for the Church of England; they combined Protestant principles 
with older forms of worship. 

The twists and turns of the subsequent decades are many. Under Mary 
Tudor, the Church of England once again submitted to papal authority, but 
rejected this once and for all when Elizabeth I came to the throne (1558). It 
is at this point, moreover, that the distinctive identity of the Church of 
England begins to emerge in the form of a via media—that is, a church that 
steers a middle course between the Catholic tradition on one hand and the 
more rigorous understandings of the Reformation on the other. Its essence 
was captured in Richard Hooker’s Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1594-7), which argued that reason and tradition are both important when 
interpreting the scriptures. Specifically Hooker sought to defend the Church 
of England against its Puritan critics, who wanted to make the Church of 
England more like the Reformed churches of Geneva or Scotland. 

The Church of England continued to be buffeted by the wider currents of 
English history—notably the civil war (1642-51), the Commonwealth 
(1649-60), and the restoration of the monarchy (1660). In 1689, however, 
the Bill of Rights determined the constitutional position of the present 
church (i.e. its established status), and it was in this church that the 
theological reflection characteristic of Anglicanism was able to develop. 
Establishment as such gave to the Church of England a mixture of rights 
and responsibilities which, by and large, remain today. Currently it is an 
institution with considerable privilege but little power, which is obliged to 
take its place alongside communities of many different faiths and those of 
none. Like most churches in Europe, its position has been considerably 
eroded by the forces of secularization. 


An important thread runs through this story: it has—right from the start 
—been a pragmatic affair as the Church of England adjusts to the society of 
which it is part. There is more than an element of truth in ‘The Vicar of 
Bray’, an eighteenth-century song that depicts an individual constantly 
changing his principles to remain in ecclesiastical office, the background to 
which lies in the continuing religious upheavals in England from 1533 to 
1559 and from 1633 to 1715. This is not necessarily a negative statement: a 
pragmatic ‘settlement’ has both advantages and disadvantages. Its character 
needs, however, to be properly understood in order that its positive 
attributes can be used to maximum advantage and its negative tendencies 
minimized. Such scrutiny must moreover be undertaken in each generation 
in order to meet the challenges of the present situation. 


UNDERSTANDING RELIGION IN TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY 
BRITAIN: THE FACTORS TO TAKE INTO ACCOUNT 


In terms of overall trends, the religious situation in England cannot be 
detached from that in Britain—nor indeed from that in Western Europe for 
the reasons stated above. In order to understand this situation fully, it is 
necessary to take several factors into account (see further Davie 2006, 
2015). These are: 


. the role of the historic churches in shaping culture; 

. an awareness that these churches still have a place at particular moments in the lives of British 
people, even though they are no longer able to discipline the beliefs and behaviour of the great 
majority of the population; 

3. an observable change in the churchgoing constituencies of modern Britain, which operate 

increasingly on a model of choice, rather than a model of obligation or duty; 

4. the arrival into Britain/Europe of groups of people from many different parts of the world, with 

very different religious aspirations from those seen in the host societies; 

5. the reactions of secular elites to the increasing salience of religion in public as well as private 

life; and 

6. a growing realization that the patterns of religious life in modern Europe should be considered 

an ‘exceptional case’ in global terms—they are not a global prototype. 


NOR 


Not all of these can be considered in detail; used selectively, however, they 

provide a framework for the argument about establishment that follows. 
One way of grasping the significance of the first three factors is to realize 

that there are effectively two religious economies running side by side in 


much of modern Europe—England included. The first is the one delivered 
by history: that is the parochial system of the state churches which embeds 
these organizations into the physical and cultural landscape. This is 
Europe’s cultural heritage. These churches, moreover, work as a ‘public 
utility’: just like their parallels in health or welfare, they are there at the 
point of need for populations who will sooner or later require their services. 
The fact that these populations see no need to attend these churches on a 
regular basis does not mean that they are not appreciated. 

In my own work, I have used the expression ‘vicarious religion’ (Davie 
2000, 2007, 2010b, 2015) to both describe and explain this situation. By 
vicarious, I mean the notion of religion performed by an active minority but 
on behalf of a much larger number, who (implicitly at least) not only 
understand, but, quite clearly, approve of what the minority is doing. The 
first half of the definition is relatively straightforward and reflects the 
everyday meaning of the term—that is, to do something on behalf of 
someone else (hence the word ‘vicar’). The second half is more 
controversial and is best explored by means of examples. Religion, it 
seems, can operate vicariously in a wide variety of ways: 


e churches and church leaders perform ritual on behalf of others (notably the occasional offices)— 
if these services are denied, this causes offence; 

e church leaders and churchgoers believe on behalf of others and incur criticism if they do not do 
this properly; 

e church leaders and churchgoers embody moral codes on behalf of others, even when those codes 
have been abandoned by large sections of the populations that they serve; 
churches, finally, can offer space for the vicarious debate of unresolved issues in modern 
societies. 


The first three of these are easily exemplified. The last requires a little 
more explanation, bearing in mind that it offers an innovative way into 
specifically Anglican issues. Could it be that churches offer space for debate 
regarding particular, and often controversial, topics that are difficult to 
address elsewhere in society? The continuing discussion about same-sex 
relationships in the Church of England can be seen in this light, an 
interpretation encouraged by the intense media attention directed at this 
issue—and not only in Britain. Is this simply an internal debate about senior 
clergy appointments in which different lobbies within the church are 
exerting pressure? Or is this one way in which society as a whole comes to 
terms with profound shifts in the moral climate? If the latter is not true, it is 


hard to understand why so much attention is being paid to the churches in 
this respect. If it is true, our thinking must take this factor into account. 

A second example can be found in the animated discussions surrounding 
the ‘Occupy London’ encampment outside St Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
set up in October 2011. This was an essentially peaceful protest against 
economic inequality, social injustice, corporate greed, and the influence of 
big business on government. The London Stock Exchange was the principal 
target. There was more than one site for the protest, but the St Paul’s 
encampment captured the headlines—not least because it involved the 
Church of England in the debate. The established nature of the Church of 
England was frequently referred to in the ensuing discussions, echoing the 
tensions inherent in an institution that remains linked to the state (and thus 
to power) but is at the same time the carrier of an ethic that in many ways 
subverts the economic and political order. ‘What would Jesus have done?’ 
became the strapline. The cathedrals personnel were in serious 
disagreement about what to do. In terms of vicarious religion, the crucial 
point to grasp is the attention paid to an iconic building that in the heat of 
the moment was closed for a week. The closure—for the first time since 
World War II—became the focus of extended media coverage which belied 
the notion that the Church of England is a marginal institution. 

Archbishop Rowan Williams’ contribution to the controversy about the 
perils of the current financial crisis recognizes this point and begins thus: 


It has sometimes been said in recent years that the Church of England is still used by British 
society as a stage on which to conduct by proxy the arguments that society itself does not know 
how to handle. It certainly helps to explain the obsessional interest in what the Church has to 
say about issues of sex and gender. It may help to explain just what has been going on around 
St Paul’s Cathedral in the past fortnight. (Williams 2011) 


And what the Archbishop describes as the ‘cataract of unintended 
consequences’ that followed does not invalidate the basic point: namely that 
‘the Church of England is a place where the unspoken anxieties of society 
can often find a voice, for good and ill’. In this case these anxieties included 
the growing disparity between rich and poor and the apparent immunity of 
certain sections of the population to economic sanction. 

For these reasons, I remain convinced that the notion of ‘vicarious 
religion’ is helpful in understanding the current situation in both Europe and 
in Britain. It fits well with the notion of establishment, but is not the whole 
story. It is at this point that the second, somewhat newer, religious economy 


becomes significant—that which concerns England’s diminishing, but still 
significant churchgoers (i.e. those who maintain the tradition on behalf of 
the people described in the previous paragraphs). Here an observable 
change is quite clearly taking place, best summarized as a shift from a 
culture of obligation or duty to a culture of consumption or choice. What 
was once simply imposed (with all the negative connotations of this word), 
or inherited (a rather more positive spin), becomes instead a matter of 
personal choice: ‘I go to church (or to another religious organization) 
because I want to, maybe for a short period or maybe for longer, to fulfil a 
particular rather than a general need in my life and where I will continue 
my attachment so long as it provides what I want, but I have no obligation 
either to attend in the first place or to continue if I don’t want to.’ 

As such, this pattern is entirely compatible with vicariousness and indeed 
establishment: ‘the churches need to be there in order that I may attend 
them if I so choose’. The ‘chemistry’, however, gradually alters, a shift that 
is discernible in both practice and belief, not to mention the connections 
between them. There is, for example, an observable change in the patterns 
of confirmation in the Church of England. The overall number of 
confirmations has dropped dramatically in the post-war period, evidence 
once again of institutional decline. In England, though not yet in the Nordic 
countries, confirmation has ceased to be a teenage rite of passage, but is 
rather a relatively rare event undertaken as a matter of personal choice by 
people of all ages. Indeed, there is a very marked rise in the proportion of 
adult confirmations among the candidates overall—by no means enough, 
however, to offset the fall among teenagers. In short, membership is 
beginning to define itself in different ways, with the effect that the Church 
of England—in this sense at least—is becoming much more like its non- 
established counterparts. Voluntarism (a market) is beginning to assert 
itself, regardless of the constitutional position of the church in question. 
This is particularly true for younger generations for whom residual 
membership of the established church is largely an irrelevance. The growth 
in those who ‘belong’ to no particular religion is correspondingly striking 
(the data from the 2011 British Census are unequivocal in this respect—see 
<http://www.ons.gov.uk/ons/rel/census/2011-census/key-statistics-for-local- 
authorities-in-england-and-wales/rpt-religion.html>). 

Looking at the same point from a different perspective, it is interesting to 
note which forms of religious life operate most effectively in the market. 


The evidence suggests two rather different examples: the charismatic 
evangelical churches found in every city and small town in England, and 
cathedrals or city-centre churches. The former exist both inside and outside 
the established church (they come in many shapes and sizes); the latter are 
part and parcel of England’s cultural heritage. Two points are worth making 
in this connection. The first concerns the nature of these choices, both of 
which reflect a preference for experiential rather than purely cerebral forms 
of worship, albeit in different ways. The purely cerebral, conversely, is 
losing ground in twenty-first-century Britain. The second point follows 
from this. Such trends were not anticipated by an earlier generation of 
scholars who, in the mid-post-war decades, thought that conservative and 
emotional forms of religion would almost certainly decline and that 
cathedrals were necessarily ‘dinosaurs’. The future lay with the liberal 
churches given that their thinking was in tune with the modern world. Such 
is not the case. 

So much for points 1—3 above. The fourth factor is rather different and 
concerns the growing number of incomers in almost all European societies. 
There have been three stages in this process. The first was closely linked to 
the urgent need for labour in the expanding economies of post-war Europe 
—notably in Britain, France, (West) Germany, and the Netherlands. The 
second wave of immigration occurred somewhat later (the 1990s). It 
included, in addition to the places listed above, both the Nordic countries 
and the countries of Mediterranean Europe (i.e. Greece, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal), bearing in mind that the latter have traditionally been countries of 
emigration rather than immigration—and may become so again. The third 
reflects the increasing movement of populations within Europe following 
the enlargements of the European Union in 2004 and 2007. The crucial 
point to grasp in all these cases is that the motives for coming to or moving 
within Europe, both push and pull, are economic. 

What, though, are the implications for religious life? The short answer is 
that they vary from place to place depending on both host society and new 
arrivals. In Britain, and especially England, immigration has been much 
more varied than in most European societies, both in terms of provenance 
and in terms of faith communities, keeping in mind that a significant 
proportion of post-war immigrants to Britain are Christians—hence the 
presence of Afro-Caribbean churches in most of our major cities. (While 
there is no space to address the encounters between these Christians and the 


historic churches in detail in this chapter, it is important to note that this is 
not in the main a positive story.) Britain is also a country where ethnicity 
and religion criss-cross each other in a bewildering variety of ways. Only 
Sikhs and Jews claim ethno-religious identities; the Muslim community, 
conversely, is ethnically very diverse. 

Right across Europe, however, a common factor emerges: the growing 
presence of other faith communities in general, and of the Muslim 
population in particular, is challenging some deeply held assumptions. The 
notion that faith is a private matter and should, therefore, be proscribed 
from public life—notably from the state and from the education system—is 
widespread. Conversely, many of those who are currently arriving in this 
part of the world have markedly different convictions, and offer—simply by 
their presence—a challenge to the ‘traditional’ way of doing things. As a 
result, European societies (including Britain) have been obliged to reopen 
debates about the place of religion in public as well as private life—hence 
the heated controversies about the wearing of religious clothing or other 
insignia, about the rights or wrongs of publishing material that one faith 
community in particular finds offensive, and about the location of ‘non- 
Christian’ religious buildings. There have been moments, moreover, when a 
lack of mutual comprehension, together with an unwillingness to 
compromise on many of these issues, has led alarmingly fast to dangerous 
confrontations. 

Such episodes raise a further point: that is the extent to which the secular 
elites use these events in order to articulate alternatives—ideological, 
constitutional, and institutional—to religion. It is important to remember, 
however, that such elites (just like their religious counterparts) vary 
markedly from place to place. What in Britain, and indeed in most of 
Northern Europe, occurred gradually—starting with a de-clericalization of 
the churches from within at the time of the Reformation—became 
elsewhere (strikingly in France) a delayed and much more ideological clash 
between a hegemonic, heavily clerical church and a much more militant 
secular state. That said, ‘new atheism’ in Britain is now a force to be 
reckoned with—the more so given the close links between the new atheists 
themselves and the media. The numbers may be relatively small, but the 
voices are loud: they are raised, moreover, in order to challenge the 
resurgence of religion in public debate. Private belief is markedly less 
contentious. 


The sixth and final point brings this section to a close. It introduces a 
rather different idea: namely the growing realization that the patterns of 
religious life in modern Europe should be considered an ‘exceptional case’ 
in global terms. In other words, the relative secularity of Northern Europe is 
unlikely to be repeated elsewhere, however ‘modern’ the rest of the world 
might become. Europe is not, therefore, a global prototype. This statement 
goes straight to the heart of an urgent and as yet unresolved question: is 
secularization intrinsic or extrinsic to the modernization process? Or to ask 
the same question in a different way: is Europe secular because it is modern 
(or at least more modern than other parts of the world), or is it secular 
because it is European, and has developed along a distinctive pathway? I 
am increasingly convinced that the latter is the case, in which case 
Europeans have somehow to remove from their consciousness the notion 
that what Europe does today, everybody else will do tomorrow. Everybody 
else, moreover, includes most of the Anglican Communion—rendering the 
question particularly poignant for Anglicans. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: A ‘WEAK’ STATE CHURCH 


What—within these parameters—is the role of the Church of England in 
English society at the start of the twenty-first century? The question will be 
approached in two ways. The first will develop the notion of two coexisting 
religious economies (factors 1—3 above); the second will consider the 
changing nature of English society (and will also include factors 4—5). The 
first approach considers debates that are internal to the church; the second 
considers its role in the wider society. Both have been chosen to illustrate 
the opportunities open to an established church in a society that is 
historically Christian, but increasingly diverse from a religious point of 
view, and in which religion is becoming more rather than less salient in 
public life despite an evident decline in religious activity. Paradoxically, 
these opportunities are enhanced by the fact that the Church of England is 
relatively weak. A concluding note will consider the role of an established 
church as the mother church of the Anglican Communion. 


Two Religious Economies 


The starting point for this section lies in recognizing that the two religious 
economies running side by side in modern Britain are sociologically as well 
as theologically explicable, and that both have a right to exist. It is not 
sensible to force a choice between them, however tempting this might be. 
Indeed looked at carefully, each ‘economy’ corrects the more obvious faults 
of the other. A public utility can at times be too accepting; a model of 
choice runs the risk of excluding not only those who make different 
choices, but those who are unable, or disinclined, to choose at all. Much 
more effective, in this situation, are policies that support institutionally and 
pastorally those (both priests and laity) who find themselves torn between 
two very different ways of working, a necessarily difficult situation. Any 
number of examples come to mind. The changing patterns of confirmation 
have already been described, a shift that has taken place relatively easily. 
Much more vexing is the evident confusion about baptism. 

Historically, baptism in the Church of England has been as much a mark 
of Englishness as of Christian conviction, indeed for many people rather 
more so. There have been several phases in this history—ranging from 
obligation (more or less rigorously enforced), through encouragement (all 
are welcome), to a much more selective process in which only the children 
of the faithful are allowed the sacrament (at least in some parishes). 
Baptism, in other words, is changing in nature: it is becoming increasingly a 
sign of membership in a voluntary community, something which is chosen 
rather than ascribed. Theologies adapt accordingly. 

So much is unsurprising: here is a church adjusting to new 
circumstances. Change, however, is painful and for everyone concerned— 
the more so when it occurs haphazardly and piecemeal. The consequences 
can be seen both inside and outside the church. Decisions about baptism, 
for example, divide parishes (sometimes very bitterly), when priest and 
people take different views, or when the congregation as a whole is split. 
Too often, moreover, the confusions of the church are projected on to an 
unwitting population: the blame is placed on those who ask, not on those 
who make the decisions. But looked at from the outside, the ‘logic’ is very 
difficult to discern. Neighbouring parishes do different things for no 
apparent reason, leading at best to confusion and at worst to an enduring 
sense of rejection. Without doubt, irreparable damage has been done, a fact 


evidenced by an endless stream of letters sent to diocesan bishops on 
precisely this issue. 

How, then, can the debate move forward? One point is clear from the 
outset: a ‘weak’ established church cannot enforce baptism in the 
population as a whole, nor can it ‘make’ recalcitrant parishes conform to 
one or other model. It can, however, learn to live with the tensions set out in 
the previous paragraphs, recognizing that these derive from two very 
different models of church life, each of which is expressed in a different 
understanding of Christian initiation. The debate, moreover, should be set in 
a broader context. The rite of baptism is but one of the occasional offices. 
And—so far at least—the Church of England has not placed similar 
conditions on those who require its services at the time of a death. Indeed it 
is at this point, if no other, that sizeable sections of the English population 
(just like their European counterparts) continue to touch base with their 
churches, which respond accordingly. Of course there have been changes, 
notably the huge increase in the proportion of funerals that take place in 
crematoria rather than the parish church, placing corresponding demands on 
clergy. Secular funerals have also gained in popularity. But care at the point 
of need, the essence of a public utility, 1s still very much intact. It is both 
expected and given, a situation which is unlikely to change in the 
foreseeable future. It follows that the two religious economies will endure 
for the time being. And if lessons can be learnt, one surely must lie in the 
need to avoid the controversies surrounding baptism in the church’s care to 
the dying and the bereaved—bearing in mind that at this moment in the life 
cycle, the stakes are higher still. 

Just how high is revealed in the extract that follows. It is a first-hand 
account of ministry in the north of England. Quite apart from the poignancy 
of the whole episode, it illustrates very effectively the argument presented 
in this chapter. The more so in that it moves from a far from conventional 
funeral—and the associated care of the bereaved—to an equally striking 
baptism, rather than the other way round. Where else could the rituals 
described have taken place apart from the established church? 


Awakenings 


Ian Wallis 


“We’re carrying Kenny in!’ ushered the arrival of four young alpha males 
emerging from a densely packed gathering of bereaved humanity. 
Creased black trousers, buffed shoes, freshly laundered white shirts, 
scrubbed flesh and gelled hair. Without another word being uttered, the 
manner of their appearance convinced the funeral director in an instant of 
their sincerity and resolve as the official pall bearers were instructed to 
stand down. 

A slow, faltering pilgrimage wended its way into St Michael’s. Pews 
rapidly filled and standing room was soon exhausted leaving a substantial 
residue outside. The community had gathered to honour one of its own 
and to express its grief. A palpable sense of kinship and solidarity 
pervaded drawing into an integrity people of various ages and outlooks 
who otherwise shared little in common. Family, friends and neighbours, 
teachers, social workers and those with a professional interest, partners in 
crime, members of warring factions, prisoners chaperoned by their 
wardens, uneasy individuals trying to look inconspicuous and remain 
undetected. Evidently, being present for some was a costly business and 
not without danger. 

Such tensions seemed apt given that Kenny had been far from ‘risk- 
adverse’. Last Saturday, an evening of TWOCing [car theft] ended with 
an high speed pursuit when, ‘out of his skull’ and pursued by the police, 
Kenny wrapped a recently purloined BMW around a lamppost, killing 
himself and injuring another. Not that this take on events was foremost in 
the minds of those present. For most, Kenny was a martyr—a passionate 
car fanatic who, denied the wherewithal to acquire his own set of wheels, 
died pursuing his cause in somebody else’s. A conviction that 
reverberated through the lyrics of the joy-riders’ anthem chosen for the 
service, ‘racing ‘cross the desert at a hundred miles an hour’. 

Yet by whatever criteria one measured Kenny, there was no concealing 
the wealth of affection in which he was held. A loyal regard that showed 
no signs of being diminished by his moral ambivalence or recklessness, 
but seemed able to accommodate these characteristics and, through doing 


so, to invest his life with a dignity and worth that it did not obviously 
merit. This was never more apparent than at the commendation when 
those who carried Kenny into church gathered around his coffin once 
more and, gripping the timber shell as if it was his flesh, they shared in 
the priestly act of entrusting, ‘Go forth on your journey ...’ 

Of all those diminished by this young adult death, no one suffered the 
repercussions greater than his partner Cam who, it transpired, was 
carrying their child. A baby boy was safely delivered some months later. 
His name, of course, would be Kenny. Cam needed to mark the 
beginning of Kenny Junior’s life as she had the end of his father’s. 
Godparents had been selected from Kenny’s closest pals, but none of 
them were baptized. ‘Pete, Russie, Kev and Sam, how about it? To get 
you up to speed, there’ll be some sessions. And given you’re adults, it’s 
not just Baptism we’re looking at, but Confirmation as well’. 

Their faces wore the same resolve as at our first encounter by the 
hearse. We arranged an all inclusive initiation service for Kenny and his 
supporters. Peter, Russ, Kev and Sam turned up in the same gear. They 
stood proudly before the Bishop and seemed comfortable to clothe their 
convictions with words of Christian commitment and belief. They 
seemed to know instinctively what was required of them as glory came to 
weigh on their shoulders once more. Before, they had been entrusted with 
bearing their mate on his final journey; now, with a stake in the nurture of 
his bairn. How things had changed for those four ‘nobodies’ who, 
through circumstances beyond their control, came to see themselves in a 
more forgiving light. 

Years on, the flowers on Kenny’s grave are never limp and his son is 
full of promise (‘Awakenings’ in Davie 2008: 162-3). 


One rather more prosaic footnote requires attention. It concerns statistics. 
It is important to recognize that comparisons across time and between 
countries of the proportion of children baptized are very often misleading, 
for they do not compare like with like. In England, for example, the figures 
for baptism in all churches, but most of all in the Church of England, have 
fallen dramatically in the post-war period, a drop which requires careful 
interpretation. At one level, this is—straightforwardly—an index of 
secularization. At another, it is an index of religious change in that the rite 
denotes a different understanding of membership. It is also the result of the 


confusions set out previously. Parishioners are understandably reluctant to 
bring their children to an institution that appears to reject them. A similar 
decline has not taken place in the equally secular Nordic countries—a fact 
that is more easily explained sociologically than theologically. 


The Changing Nature of Society 


An obvious trigger in the continuing controversies about establishment in 
England concerns the changing nature of society: specifically the process of 
secularization (the decline in religious activity—both practice and belief) 
and the growth of religious diversity (the arrival of significant other faith 
communities). Given this combination, it is argued, an established church is 
becoming increasingly anomalous: it is less and less able to speak for the 
(secular) majority and it is, necessarily, hostile to religious minorities. 

Both statements demand scrutiny; they also draw the arguments in this 
chapter together. The first, for example, can be addressed in terms of 
vicarious religion. Implicitly, if not explicitly, the church can—it seems— 
both act and speak in the name of appreciable numbers of people, who 
would not be pleased if this facility (the public utility) were suddenly 
withdrawn. It is already the case that the closure of churches provokes 
comment, and not always from those who make the most frequent use of 
the premises. A further illustration can be found in the resentment shown 
when entry to cathedrals is subject to charging. Why should the public pay 
to enter what they consider to be theirs anyway? In terms of the second 
statement, it is worth looking carefully at who exactly in British society is 
advocating what. One point becomes clear very quickly: very seldom do the 
religious minorities (more especially the other faith communities) demand 
disestablishment. It is not in their interests to do so. It is, conversely, very 
common for secular elites to argue the case ‘in the name’ of other faith 
communities—which is quite a different thing. 

Tariq Modood, a prominent scholar of Islam, endorses this point strongly. 
An observer of British society over two decades and a firm advocate of 
multiculturalism, Modood argues ‘that it is quite possible in a country like 
Britain to treat the claims of all religions in accordance with multicultural 
equality without having to abolish the established status of the Church of 
England’ (Modood 2011: 59). Among the reasons for saying this is— 


interestingly—the ‘weak’ nature of establishment in this country, and the 
role that the church has come to play in the ecumenical and multi-faith 
dialogue. Looking forwards, Modood argues that it is more constructive to 
think in terms of pluralizing the state—religion link rather than severing it. 
Religious minorities should share the privileges of the historic churches in a 
process of levelling up, not down. Given the pragmatic nature of the Church 
of England, this is more likely to happen by means of ad hoc incremental 
steps than by radical reform, and—paradoxically—it is often those whose 
mandates do not depend on the electorate who are in the best place to do 
this. Modood, for example, recognizes the role of the monarchy and the 
(present) House of Lords in this respect. 

Whatever the case, the crucial point in terms of religious pluralism lies 
precisely in appreciating the difference between an historically strong state 
church and its modern, somewhat weaker equivalent. The former almost by 
definition becomes excluding and exclusive—not least towards religious 
minorities; the latter cannot. It can, however, use its still considerable 
influence to include rather than exclude, to acknowledge rather than to 
ignore, and to welcome rather than reject. Even more positive are its 
capacities to create and to sustain a space within society in which faith of 
any kind is taken seriously—doing so by means of its connections with the 
state. If these things are done well, it would be hard to argue that an 
established church has no place in an increasingly plural society. 

For these reasons I maintain that the Church of England—in its current 
form—has a continuing role to play. At the very least, it can act as an 
umbrella of faith, ensuring that the debate about religion is both 
constructive in itself and heard by the powers that be. Increasingly, if not 
always very consistently, this role is recognized, not only by the diverse 
religious constituencies currently present in this country, but by significant 
sections of the political class. Religion is bit by bit regaining its place in the 
public sphere. I would, in fact, go further still—and maintain that the debate 
about establishment per se is in some senses a side issue. Much more 
important is the recognition that faith communities of all kinds are and must 
remain an integral part of a tolerant and progressive society. Without them, 
a modern democracy is seriously diminished. The primary task, therefore, is 
to find constructive ways of affirming their contribution in a continually 
evolving society: establishment is one of them. 


A Note on the Anglican Communion 


Holding the ring—both internally and externally—in the English case has a 
chance of success. Holding the ring in the Anglican Communion is much 
more difficult. Doing both at once is almost impossible. This is not the 
place to develop the global dimensions of the Anglican debate in any detail, 
except to appreciate that what has been presented as a ‘weak’ state church 
in the European context (with its attendant advantages and disadvantages) 
becomes in global terms a vibrant, varied, and growing community of 
Christians who for historical reasons are linked to the Anglican tradition. It 
is equally important to grasp that the constituent provinces of the Anglican 
Communion have experienced entirely different histories and, consequently, 
find themselves in very different circumstances: some are in dominant 
positions and some not; some are wealthy and some not; and some, quite 
clearly, are exposed to very difficult situations, leading at times to outright 
persecution. 

What unites them, especially in the Global South, is the sheer weight of 
numbers, capable of challenging the tradition, precedent, knowledge, and 
power that resides in the North. This is a new situation which has found a 
focus in the heated, and very divisive, controversy relating to same-sex 
relationships, already a touchy subject even in England (see the discussion 
earlier in this chapter). The outcome of these complex and painful 
encounters is far from clear despite the evident flexibilities of Anglicanism 
if these are compared with the Catholic Church. One thing, however, is 
certain. The Church of England can no longer ignore what is happening 
elsewhere; nor can the churches in the North dominate the agenda. 
Interestingly the secular press in Britain is beginning to grasp this point. It 
is as ready to pay attention to these discussions as its religious equivalents. 
One reason for this lies in the issue itself: same-sex relationships attract 
attention both inside and outside the churches. Another can be found in a 
growing, if gradual, awareness of the religious factor in the modern world 
order and its capacity to influence the global agenda. 

The modern world, however, is arriving in Britain in all its fullness, 
bringing with it innovative forms of Christianity as well as other faith 
communities. With this in mind, the situation outlined in this chapter could, 
in a generation or two, look very different. How much more important does 
it become, therefore, to create a space in British society in which a serious 


discussion of religious issues is able to take place in a constructive and 
forward-looking way. An established Church of England has a vital part to 
play in this process. 
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CHAPTER 21 


MIRANDA K. HASSETT 


INTRODUCTION 


THE term ‘charismatic renewal’ refers to the rise of Spirit-focused beliefs 
and practices in previously non-charismatic churches and denominations, 
including Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. Most commonly, 
charismatic renewal describes a movement that spread through the mainline 
churches of North America and Europe in the late 1960s, inspired by the 
Pentecostal movement. Viewed more globally, charismatic renewal 
occurred in churches around the globe in the late twentieth century, 
influenced by the worldwide upsurge in Pentecostal Christianity. In this 
chapter I outline the history and characteristics of this movement, focusing 
on its role in world Anglicanism. 

The phrase ‘charismatic renewal’ was first used in 1963 in the American 
Episcopal charismatic journal Trinity (Steven 2002: 5—6). The term served 
to distance the growing charismatic movement in the Episcopal Church 
from Pentecostalism, in order to avoid the negative stereotypes about 
Pentecostal churches held by many American mainline Christians. The 
word charismatic is derived from the Pauline term for the gifts of the Spirit 
present in the churches, charismata, while renewal expresses the idea that 
these gifts are given to enliven and empower existing church institutions: 
‘Spiritual gifts were not an end in themselves, but a means to renew the 
church’ (Steven 2002: 6, 9). ‘Charismatics’ can refer to people in the 
charismatic renewal stream within the mainline churches, or to people and 
churches that adhere to charismatic spirituality but do not belong to the 
traditional Pentecostal churches, including Christians in many non- 


denominational and independent churches. The broad charismatic or neo- 
Pentecostal movement, including charismatic Christians in every kind of 
church, is one of the largest and most influential movements of the 
twentieth century (Walker 1997: 19; Anderson 2004: 280). 

The core of charismatic Christian spirituality is direct, unmediated 
encounter with God the Holy Spirit, often referred to as ‘baptism in the 
Spirit’. Such encounters are expected to be dynamic and transformative, 
bearing fruit in personal renewal of life and holy living, and especially in 
the showing-forth of the gifts of the Spirit (Cartledge 2006: 25). 
Charismatics acknowledge a diversity of spiritual gifts, such as those listed 
in 1 Corinthians 12:1—11, but tend to focus upon the most dramatic and 
supernatural, including interpretation of tongues, prophecy, exorcism, 
spiritual warfare, healing prayer, and speaking in tongues (the ecstatic 
uttering of strings of syllables that carry no linguistic meaning, sometimes 
called glossolalia) (Cartledge 2006: 1, 25, 75, 81). For charismatics, intense 
experiences of the Spirit are often accompanied by speaking in tongues, but 
unlike Pentecostal Christians, charismatics generally do not see the gift of 
tongues as a central proof of Spirit-baptism (Steven 2002: 8). Intense 
encounters with the Spirit are not once-and-for-all experiences, but ideally 
are repeated often in public worship and private prayer (Cartledge 2006: 
26). Charismatic renewal can affect both individuals and whole 
communities, and creates distinctive modes of spirituality and worship 
characterized by an ‘attitude of dependent expectation’ of the Spirit’s gifts 
(Bittlinger 1980: 201). Charismatic spirituality focuses upon cultivating, 
receiving, and exercising spiritual gifts, while charismatic worship creates 
receptiveness to the Spirit’s presence and supports experiences of the Spirit, 
understood as signs of God’s presence (Cartledge 2006: 26). The 
manifestation of spiritual gifts is understood as a sign of God’s gift of the 
Spirit to the churches to continue Jesus’ ministry, including dramatic signs 
and wonders to attract the unbelieving or weak in faith (Cartledge 2006: 
105). 


HISTORY: ROOTS OF THE MOVEMENT 


While charismatic renewal is a late twentieth-century phenomenon, it has 
roots in the earliest days of the church, and even earlier. Prophetic ministry 
in the Hebrew Bible apparently involved charismatic speech and ecstatic 
behaviour, as hinted at in texts like Numbers 11:24-30. From the first 
century, some Christian communities sought experiences of the Holy Spirit 
(Poewe 1994: 2). Paul’s caution against excessive speaking in tongues (1 
Cor. 14:2-9) suggests this was a common practice in some early Christian 
communities. The Book of Acts describes the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the disciples at Pentecost, inspiring ecstatic speech and empowering 
them for ministry (Acts 2). That text is very important for contemporary 
charismatic and Pentecostal Christians, who see themselves as recovering 
Jesus’ gift of the Spirit’s power to the churches (Cartledge 2006: 20). 
Charismatic gifts evidently remained fairly common throughout the first 
and second centuries. Charismatic prophecy is mentioned in several early 
church texts, including the Didache and the works of Justin Martyr and 
Irenaeus (Cartledge 2006: 34). The heretical Montanist movement of the 
third century was charismatic, emphasizing visions and encounters with 
angels; Montanus saw himself as inspired by, or possibly identical with, the 
Holy Spirit (Cartledge 2006: 34). In the third and fourth centuries, as the 
church settled into institutionalization, there is less evidence of charismatic 
expression. Texts of this period describe the Spirit as acting in more 
domesticated ways, including through the sacraments. For example, John 
Chrysostom, in the late fourth century, believed the Spirit helped Christians 
lead moral lives, and denied the continuation of signs and wonders in the 
contemporary church (Cartledge 2006: 36). 

Still, elements of charismatic spirituality have emerged throughout 
church history. In the early eighth century, the English chronicler Venerable 
Bede recorded that the monk Cuthbert of Lindisfarne had a spirit-filled 
prophetic and healing ministry, and in the Middle Ages, great mystics like 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Hildegard of Bingen had ecstatic experiences of 
the divine, akin to charismatic encounters (Cartledge 2006: 39—41). In the 
sixteenth century, many reformers trusted the Spirit to help people interpret 
the Bible, but were suspicious of ecstatic practices (Cartledge 2006: 40-1). 
However, some radical reformers sought dramatic experiences of the Spirit, 


as did members of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century German Pietist 
movement (Anderson 2004: 25; Cartledge 2006: 44-6). Pietism influenced 
the eighteenth-century Wesleyan/Methodist movement, which was tolerant 
of charismatic experiences, but kept such expressions on the fringe of the 
movement (Cartledge 2006: 48). The nineteenth century brought a wave of 
charismatic revivals around the globe, including the emergence of the 
Holiness tradition in the United States. The Holiness churches inherited 
Wesleyan revivalism, but put more stress on seeking experiences of the 
Spirit to enable holy, perfected living—views which influenced the late 
nineteenth-century Keswick revival in the United Kingdom (Cartledge 
2006: 49, 92). As the nineteenth century drew to a close, some Holiness 
leaders began to preach that the Spirit’s gifts should be active in the church 
today, setting the stage for the emergence of Pentecostalism (Anderson 
2004: 27). 

In 1900, preacher Charles Parham received Spirit-baptism and the gift of 
tongues at his Bethel Bible School in Topeka, Kansas. An African American 
itinerant preacher influenced by Parham, William Seymour, took this 
teaching to Los Angeles and gathered a group of Christians to seek Spirit- 
baptism. On 9 April 1906, Seymour’s community began to experience the 
gifts of the Spirit, and the modern Pentecostal movement was born. The 
group soon moved to the famous Azusa Street church, where revival 
blossomed for several years and spread widely (Anderson 2004: 39—40). 
Many Pentecostal denominations in the United States and United Kingdom 
trace their roots to this revival, including the Assemblies of God, the 
Church of God in Christ, the Four Square Gospel churches, and the Elim 
and Apostolic churches (Cartledge 2006: 23). The Azusa Street revival was 
notable for racial integration and allowing women to have spiritual 
authority, as well as for speaking in tongues, emotional worship, healing 
miracles, and people being ‘slain in the spirit’ (Anderson 2004: 39—40, 58). 
Some observers were repelled by the behaviour of people worshipping at 
Azusa Street, which seemed wild and unseemly, but others were inspired, 
seeing the Spirit in action there. Preachers and others influenced by this 
revival carried it forward to the United Kingdom and elsewhere, cross- 
fertilizing simultaneous charismatic revivals in Wales, India, and Korea 
(Anderson 2004: 35-8). A Church of England priest influenced by the 
Azusa Street revival became the founder of Pentecostalism in Britain 
(Steven 2002: 11). Elsewhere in Europe, people brought Pentecostal 


energies into established churches, hoping to revitalize these institutions 
rather than create new ones (Anderson 2004: 144-5). Pentecostal 
spirituality and practices also emerged in many non-western Anglican, 
Lutheran, and Catholic churches throughout the early twentieth century 
(Anderson 2004: 145). 


In spite of such early Pentecostal influences on existing churches, 
charismatic renewal proper is usually described as emerging in the 1960s in 
the United States. Pentecostalism had little impact on the mainline 
American denominations during the early twentieth century. Though the 
movement attracted some elite adherents, it attracted many more who were 
poor, uneducated, and racially or ethnically marginalized (Quebedeaux 
1983: 190). As a result, most mainline Christians saw Pentecostalism as 
anti-intellectual, disruptive, and lower-class (Quebedeaux 1983: 40). 
However, in the 1950s and 1960s the spirituality associated with the 
Pentecostal movement began to show up in mainline churches, as 
Pentecostalism gradually became more mainstream and middle-class. Many 
factors helped prepare the way for charismatic renewal, including healing 
campaigns by Pentecostal evangelists like Oral Roberts that reached a broad 
spectrum of American Christians; the prominence of the Full Gospel 
Business Men’s Fellowship International; and the rising class standing of 
many Pentecostals in the prosperous era following World War H 
(Quebedeaux 1983: 59; Anderson 2004: 145). Several leaders in mainline 
churches received Spirit-baptism during the 1940s and 1950s and began 
promoting spiritual renewal, including Agnes Sanford, the wife of an 
Episcopal vicar, who became an advocate for healing ministry (Anderson 
2004: 147). However, it is Dennis Bennett’s resignation from his Episcopal 
parish in 1960 that is ‘often regarded as the commencement of the 
Charismatic movement in the western world’ (Anderson 2004: 144). 

In 1959, Dennis Bennett, an Anglo-Catholic Episcopal priest serving a 
church in the Diocese of Los Angeles, learned about charismatic practices 
from some parishioners and subsequently experienced baptism in the Spirit 
with speaking in tongues (Quebedeaux 1983: 61; Cartledge 2006: 23). 


When Bennett shared testimony about his charismatic experiences in a 
Sunday sermon in April 1960, controversy erupted. The parish’s leadership 
rejected Bennett, who resigned (Quebedeaux 1983: 52-3). The diocesan 
bishop eventually banned speaking in tongues in 1963, describing the 
practice as ‘dangerous to the peace and unity of the church’ (Anderson 
2004: 148). Time and Newsweek reported on Bennett’s situation, and this 
broad public attention helped many mainline Christians who had had 
charismatic experiences begin to speak out as well (Anderson 2004: 147). 
Bennett moved to a small church in Seattle, at the invitation of the diocesan 
bishop. The Seattle church grew dramatically and became a locus of 
charismatic renewal in the Episcopal Church and beyond (Anderson 2004: 
147-8). Bennett, whose testimony was published as a bestselling book in 
1970, influenced many other mainline church leaders to become involved 
with the charismatic movement (Anderson 2004: 148). One member of 
Bennett’s first congregation, Jean Stone, founded the Episcopal Church’s 
first charismatic renewal fellowship, which published the magazine Trinity 
in the early 1960s to introduce charismatic renewal to Episcopalians, 
Anglicans, and Lutherans (Quebedeaux 1983: 64). The movement spread, 
especially among high-church, sacramentally minded Episcopalians 
(General Synod 1981: 7). Now speaking in tongues and other charismatic 
practices were taken up by ‘sophisticated, middle-class church members’ 
(Quebedeaux 1983: 66). Suggested explanations for this movement’s rise 
include an inner thirst produced by the dryness of intellectualized 
Christianity; a reaction against the Anglican tendency towards clericalism 
which has created a ‘pool of spiritual energies waiting to be used by the 
church’; and movement from formalism towards freedom and authenticity 
in worship (General Synod 1981: 40-2). The movement was influenced, 
too, by the culture of the times, reacting against the secularism of the 1960s 
and 1970s, while also taking up the individualism and experiential 
orientation of the era’s popular culture (Walker 1997: 30; Prichard 1999: 
266). 

Charismatic renewal rapidly spread to other denominations, including the 
Lutheran and Presbyterian churches. In 1967 charismatic renewal erupted 
among Roman Catholics on the campuses of Notre Dame and several other 
Midwestern colleges (Anderson 2004: 151; Cartledge 2006: 23). Today, by 
some estimates, as many as 11 per cent of Catholics worldwide are 
charismatic (Anderson 2004: 152). Charismatic renewal linked renewed 


Christians in different churches, but also took on distinctive forms as it 
adapted to different churches’ theological and ritual norms. Charismatics 
found ways to exercise their spiritual gifts within the ‘framework of 
“ordered respectability” suitable to educated middle-class Christians’ in the 
historic denominations (Quebedeaux 1983: 184). Episcopal renewal leader 
Jean Stone described the distinctive character of Episcopal charismatic 
renewal, as compared with classic Pentecostals: charismatic Episcopalians 
showed ‘less emotion in receiving the gift of tongues’ and more voluntary 
control over the gift; were ‘more oriented to clergy and professional 
classes’; and tended to exercise spiritual gifts in private, rather than 
disrupting the order of Episcopal public worship (Synan 1997: 232). 

The 1970s were the heyday of charismatic renewal in the United States. 
In the late 1960s, an increasing number of prominent church leaders, 
theologians, and figures from popular culture identified themselves as 
charismatic Christians (Walker 1997: 29). A 1972 conference at the Trinity 
Institute in New York City, entitled ‘The Charismatic Christ’, featured an 
address by then Archbishop of Canterbury Michael Ramsey (Ramsey et al. 
1973). In 1973 Episcopal charismatics, led by Bennett, formed the 
Episcopal Renewal Fellowship, later renamed Episcopal Renewal 
Ministries (Anderson 2004: 152). Outsiders to the movement gradually 
overcame initial aversions and came to greater acceptance and appreciation 
of the movement’s depth and purpose (Quebedeaux 1983: 197). 
Charismatic television and publishing boomed in North America throughout 
the decade, spreading the news of renewal far and wide (Poewe 1994: 4). At 
its peak, the charismatic renewal movement included perhaps 10 per cent of 
mainline church members (Anderson 2004: 152). In 1977 a huge 
ecumenical conference in Kansas City gathered charismatic Christians from 
Pentecostal, mainline, and independent churches around the world, 
signalling the unity and vitality of the movement (Anderson 2004: 155). 

After this high point, however, the movement lost energy. Many factors 
may account for this decline, including the challenges of long-term 
organization for a movement founded upon ‘spontaneity and ecstasy’; a 
shift in the energy of renewal towards a new wave of ‘non-denominational’ 
charismatic churches; and, later in the 1980s, suspicion of the larger 
charismatic movement as several prominent leaders fell prey to scandal and 
others embraced theologically questionable ‘prosperity gospel’ thinking 
(Hunt, Hamilton, and Walter 1997: 11-12; Anderson 2004: 150, 157-8). 


Another possible factor was the movement’s success. Charismatic renewal 
had found a home in the mainline churches. In the Episcopal Church, 
charismatic spirituality became normalized in certain parishes and dioceses; 
several bishops sympathetic to charismatic renewal were elected; and across 
the church, Episcopalians were more interested in spirituality, healing 
prayer, and adult faith formation (Kew and White 1992: 19-21, 104). 
Programmes like Cursillo, Happening, and Faith Alive! brought a wide 
range of Episcopalians into contact with elements of charismatic 
Christianity, calling them to deeper experiences of God’s love and renewed 
commitment to their faith. 

In the 1980s, the idea of ‘renewal’ broadened to encompass evangelical 
and Anglo-Catholic Episcopalians, as well as charismatic Episcopalians 
(Kew and White 1992: 15). At the same time these groups increasingly 
opposed the church’s liberal-leaning mainstream. Richard Kew and Roger 
White, writing in 1992, describe the broad ‘renewal’ movement as ‘self- 
consciously conservative in its theological bias’ (Kew and White 1992: 45). 
In 1986, members of this new coalition met for the ‘Revelation, Renewal, 
and Reformation’ conference in Winter Park, Florida (Marshall 1986: x1). 
The list of attendees includes figures important in the growth of charismatic 
renewal in the Episcopal Church, such as charismatic priest Terry Fullam 
and musician Graham Pulkingham; and figures who would go on to become 
leaders in the conservative Episcopal dissident movement, such as Chuck 
Murphy, later Bishop in Anglican Mission in America, and Martyn Minns, 
later Bishop in the Nigerian-headed Convocation of Anglicans in North 
America (Marshall 1986: 149-51). Whereas charismatic renewal defined 
itself against unrenewed faith, in the late 1980s ‘renewal’ defined itself 
against Christian liberalism, which Bishop Michael Marshall called 
‘powerless to win souls for Jesus Christ’ (Marshall 1986: 55-6). Kew and 
White predicted that the renewal movement might lose its spiritual impact 
by focusing on ‘negative issues’, such as condemning homosexuality (Kew 
and White 1992: 21—2). Indeed, by the late 1990s a distinctive charismatic 
perspective in the Episcopal Church had all but vanished, subsumed in the 
polarizing debates over sexuality and authority. 


HISTORY: CHARISMATIC RENEWAL IN THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND 


Charismatic renewal in the Church of England began in 1964, when 
Anglican priest Michael Harper had a charismatic experience and left his 
position to found the Fountain Trust, an agency devoted to promoting 
charismatic renewal in the Church of England, thereby becoming ‘the 
foremost organizational leader of charismatic renewal in Great Britain’ 
(Quebedeaux 1983: 114; Cartledge 2006: 23). Harper was an evangelical, as 
were most of the first generation of charismatic Anglicans in England 
(General Synod 1981: 7—9; Steven 2002: 13). However, other evangelical 
Anglicans were initially hesitant to embrace the movement. Some 
evangelicals felt the movement was not biblical enough, or detracted 
attention from the Christian essentials of repentance, faith, and baptism, 
though a 1977 consultation improved relations considerably (Steer 1999: 
230; Steven 2002: 20). Charismatic renewal spread through the UK in the 
late 1960s and 1970s, encouraged by Episcopal renewal leaders like 
Bennett and Stone (Quebedeaux 1983: 69-70). In 1978 an international 
conference for charismatic Anglicans was held in Canterbury just before the 
Lambeth Conference, demonstrating the growing profile of charismatic 
renewal within world Anglicanism (Steven 2002: 20). An official Church of 
England study of the movement, published in 1981, offered a generally 
positive evaluation and stated that Anglicans may ‘look for much growth in 
true spirituality to flow from this channel of God’s power at the heart of our 
corporate Christian life’ (General Synod 1981: 3). 

After a brief decline a new wave of renewal arose in the mid-1980s, 
producing the Alpha Programme, developed by Anglican charismatic Nicky 
Gumbel, which is now used worldwide and ‘has opened up many non- 
Charismatic churches to the area of spiritual gifts’ (Anderson 2004: 159). 
John Wimber, an American evangelical leader, helped revive the 
charismatic movement in the United Kingdom through several influential 
conferences; his stress on healing ministry deeply influenced renewal in the 
Church of England (Steven 2002: 26-9; Cartledge 2006: 24). By the late 
1980s, charismatic renewal was well integrated into the life of the Church 
of England, and had begun to lose distinctiveness. Elements of charismatic 
worship and spirituality, especially music and healing ministry, had become 
commonplace in Anglican parishes, and ‘the yeast of Charismatic Renewal 


was now well mixed in the dough of parochial life across the Church of 
England’ (Steven 2002: 30). In 1990, the choice for Archbishop of 
Canterbury of George Carey, known to support charismatic renewal, 
assured the place of charismatic Anglicanism in the Church of England 
alongside the existing Anglo-Catholic, evangelical, and liberal 
constituencies (Steven 2002: 31). 


RELATIONS BETWEEN RENEWED AND NON-RENEWED 
ANGLICANS 


Though charismatic renewal had a broad impact in the US and UK church 
contexts, not everyone received the movement enthusiastically. Charismatic 
renewal carried an implicit and often explicit critique of status-quo 
Christianity (Anderson 2004: 44). Many objected to the movement’s elitism 
in casting non-renewal Christianity as second-class faith (Prichard 1999: 
266). Many observers were troubled by the movement’s sectarian 
tendencies. Though committed to their churches, charismatics often became 
more insular, spending time with other charismatics and decreasing 
participation in the life of the larger church (Steer 1999: 232-3). Other 
critics questioned the movement for its emotionalism; for its tendency to 
replace doctrine with experience; for its over-focus on the supernatural to 
the exclusion of seeing God at work in everyday life; and for sometimes 
implying that all suffering should be abolished by the Spirit, instead of lived 
into as part of our human journey (Bittlinger 1980: 165; Steer 1999: 233-4). 
Charismatic Christians have generally not been very engaged in social 
action, and some have criticized the movement for being divorced from the 
realities of Christian life in a broken world (Bittlinger 1980: 206-7; 
Cartledge 2006: 110-11). The renewal emphasis on empowerment of the 
laity can conflict with ingrained clericalism in Anglican and Episcopal 
contexts, as well (Harper 1987: 20). 

With all these reservations about the movement, charismatics and non- 
charismatics sometimes found it difficult to communicate and cooperate. 
Even in the Church of England, the 1981 report noted continued lack of 
mutual understanding between those inside and those outside the movement 
(General Synod 1981: 47). Charismatics have worked to justify and 


normalize their experiences and convictions. In his resignation letter, 
Bennett explained how charismatic experiences are compatible with 
Episcopal teachings (Anderson 2004: 147). In the early 1970s, charismatic 
Catholic theologians wrote about the movement’s compatibility with the 
Catholic tradition and polity, trying to make this new spirituality more 
acceptable (Anderson 2004: 151). Evidently they succeeded, for in 1975 
Pope Paul VI addressed a meeting of Catholic charismatics and encouraged 
spiritual renewal (Anderson 2004: 152). Gradually, the mainline 
denominations came to tolerate their charismatic wings—encouraged by the 
broad decline in church attendance in the 1970s, which made leaders 
unwilling to alienate any lively and committed constituency. Over time, too, 
charismatics relaxed their sense of specialness and affirmed that both 
extraordinary gifts like tongues, and ordinary skills and talents, are all given 
by the Spirit for the building-up of the church (Prichard 1999: 279-80). 
This recognition led to a broader sense of church renewal as a deepening of 
faith for all. 


CHARISMATIC RENEWAL AROUND THE GLOBE 


The story of charismatic renewal is by no means limited to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In Asia, Latin America, and especially 
Africa, charismatic Christianity has exploded since the 1980s, forming what 
some have described as a ‘third wave’ Pentecostal/charismatic movement, 
following the first wave of classic Pentecostalism and the second wave of 
western charismatic renewal (Cartledge 2006: 24). This movement is the 
fastest-growing type of Christianity in the world today, with an estimated 
500 million Pentecostals and charismatics worldwide, perhaps a quarter of 
the world’s Christians (Anderson 2004: 1, 169; Cartledge 2006: 16). 
Charismatic Christianity forms a major part of the huge expansion of 
Christianity in formerly colonized nations since the 1970s, following 
political independence. This ‘third wave’ charismatic world Christianity 
includes independent and indigenous churches, churches with ties to 
western Pentecostal bodies, and charismatics within the missionary-founded 
churches. 


Charismatic Christianity outside the West has its roots in the missionary 
enthusiasm of early Pentecostals, but far more significant is the adoption 
and adaptation of this stream of Christianity by local Christian communities 
(Anderson 2004: 42, 57). The appeal of charismatic Christianity in Africa, 
and across the developing world, is multifaceted. Young, educated, 
urbanized people are often attracted to Pentecostal churches for their use of 
English, contemporary music, and global ties (Anderson 2004: 160). At the 
same time, charismatic Christianity also appeals because it expresses, 
explicitly or implicitly, a postcolonial rejection of western cultural and 
religious hegemony (Poewe 1994: 12). Charismatic Christianity in the 
developing world is more holistic than its middle-class western equivalent, 
and offers hope to people seeking spiritual power for their daily struggles 
with poverty, political instability, sickness, and other difficulties (Anderson 
2004: 199). Such themes can sound like a ‘prosperity gospel’ to outsiders’ 
ears, and some charismatic leaders have exploited people’s yearnings for 
here-and-now solutions (Poewe 1994: 2; Anderson 1998: 35-7). However, 
an emphasis on this-worldly blessings does not reflect believers’ naiveté but 
the depth of their faithful engagement with discouraging circumstances. 
Another appeal of this movement is its affinity with indigenization. 
Charismatic Christianity ‘has an innate ability to make itself at home in 
almost any context’, and many African, Asian, and Latin Americans see 
charismatic Christianity as readily adaptable to their cultures (Anderson 
2004: 283). Allan Anderson writes, ‘African Pentecostalism has Africanized 
Christian liturgy in a free and spontaneous way that does not betray its 
essential Christian character, and has liberated it from the foreignness of 
European forms’ (Anderson 1998: 37). Charismatic Christians, like 
adherents of African traditional religions and unlike the missionary 
churches, take the spirit world very seriously—and for charismatics, danger 
from the spirits is negated by the power of the Holy Spirit (Ward 2006: 
132). 

Charismatic Christianity in Africa, Asia, and Latin America has grown at 
the expense of the missionary-founded churches, but has also deeply 
influenced them (Anderson 1998: 36). In Anglican churches, charismatic 
renewal has been encouraged by international networks such as Sharing of 
Ministries Abroad (SOMA), founded in 1978, which has become a central 
networking body for renewal organizations all over the Anglican 
Communion (Harper 1987: 21). Influenced by charismatic Anglicans 


abroad and other charismatic Christians nearby, Anglican churches around 
the world have begun to integrate elements of charismatic worship. Cephas 
Omenyo describes how charismatic renewal in Ghana affected Ghana’s 
missionary-founded churches in the 1970s. New Pentecostal churches were 
attracting many young people away from the older churches, but some 
stayed and sought changes in worship style (Omenyo 2002: 111). The 
Anglican Church in Ghana was rather high church, with English as the 
primary worship language. Parishes influenced by charismatic renewal 
began to offer informal ‘renewed’ services, with greater lay involvement, 
speaking in tongues, healing prayer, indigenous and western renewal music, 
and use of local languages (Omenyo 2002: 111-19). Some church leaders 
were enthusiastic about these changes, or accepted the shift for fear of 
losing members, while others resisted the renewal trend, feeling that ‘what 
was distinctly Anglican should be preserved at all costs’ (Omenyo 2002: 
118-24). Still, the movement took root and became a strong presence in 
Ghanaian Anglicanism. 

While studying Anglicanism in Uganda in 2001—02, I found many hints 
of a similar history. Pentecostal churches proliferated in Uganda in the late 
1980s and 1990s, as the country recovered from an era of political unrest. 
Growing interest in Pentecostal churches, like the well-known Kampala 
Pentecostal Church (KPC), pressured Anglican churches to offer similar 
worship services. By 2002, many Kampala-area parishes were offering 
English-language ‘renewed’ services with dancing, free prayer, and lively 
indigenous and western renewal music. In central Uganda, traditional 
Anglican worship uses the Kiganda Book of Common Prayer and translated 
English hymnody. Many Ugandans feel deep ownership of this liturgical 
heritage and see renewed worship as too westernized—while renewal 
adherents argue that traditional worship is too English, and view renewal as 
a process of indigenization. I met Ugandans who attended both Pentecostal 
and Anglican churches, or who had left the Anglican Church, then returned 
as renewal created more attractive Anglican worship options. The Ugandan 
Anglican renewal movement is not explicitly charismatic, for the most part. 
Speaking in tongues and other charismatic practices were not a regular 
feature of renewed services. Still, the worship style, particularly the music 
and the openness to enthusiastic behaviour, makes this movement part of a 
global Anglican charismatic renewal. 


Some scholars argue that charismatic Christianity has become a global 
culture. In the late 1970s, charismatic megachurches and networks began to 
export British and North American charismatic literature, music, and media 
around the world, and import materials from other contexts (Poewe 1994: 
5). These connections have developed into a great global exchange, 
including the use of global media to disseminate resources (such as the 
Ugandan TV channel that broadcast American and European charismatic 
programming), global social networking through leaders’ tours and 
members’ travel to conferences and revivals, and megachurches that plant 
and support churches around the world (Coleman 2000). Such connections 
create a sense of global charismatic culture transcending nationality and 
denominational identity (Anderson 2004: 279). These global links may be 
one appeal of this movement in the developing world. Joel Robbins argues 
that the global charismatic movement is simultaneously homogenizing, due 
to worldwide consumption of western charismatic Christian resources, and 
diversifying, due to local communities’ freedom to adapt and appropriate 
such resources (Robbins 2004). Given the strength of this global movement, 
charismatic Christianity will doubtless continue to influence Anglican and 
other mainline churches around the world for the foreseeable future. 


CHARISMATIC RENEWAL WORSHIP AND THEOLOGY 


Worship may be the most influential aspect of the charismatic renewal 
movement. In charismatic worship, music, prayer, and preaching create a 
mood of seeking and receptiveness towards encounter with God (Cartledge 
2006: 26). Worship is informal, and manifestations of the spiritual gifts are 
welcomed and supported. Services often include prayers for healing and 
deliverance. Prayers are usually extemporaneous, and there is a sense of 
spontaneity in the flow of worship, though services follow a recognized 
pattern. Charismatics understand spiritual power as distributed among 
God’s people, so lay leaders often play prominent roles (Cartledge 2006: 
56—60, 78). Charismatic worship uses the body extensively; people not only 
sit, stand, and kneel, but also raise their hands, clap, dance, and touch— 
laying on hands in prayer, or embracing at the Peace (Steven 2002: 22; 
Cartledge 2006: 56-60). Music is usually memorized or sung from 


projection screens rather than songbooks, and may be led by a praise band. 
Often there are long periods of music, moving from energetic into more 
contemplative songs (Steven 2002: 22-3, 91). The distinctive music of 
charismatic renewal has spread far beyond the movement itself (Steven 
2002: 22). Renewal music is influenced by western folk and pop music and 
uses similar instruments, often including drums and electronic instruments 
(General Synod 1981: 36; Steven 2002: 120-1). Song texts are often drawn 
from scripture, and focus on praise and intimacy with God, using ‘I’ and 
‘You’ language and almost-romantic lyrics to emphasize the believer’s 
yearning for encounter with God (Steven 2002: 120-1; Cartledge 2006: 51- 
3, 64-5). Charismatic renewal music is a dynamic tradition, with new 
material constantly developed and circulated alongside familiar favourites 
(Steven 2002: 120-1). Renewal music is widely used throughout the 
Church of England and across the Anglican Communion. 

Outside the theology embodied in worship, charismatic renewal is not a 
highly theological tradition. Renewal leaders prefer to focus on experience 
rather than doctrine (General Synod 1981: 31). Marshall describes 
charismatic theology as ‘theology as spirituality, as the experience of God’ 
(Marshall 1986: 33-4). Charismatic theology, both explicitly stated and 
enacted in liturgy, features a highly developed pneumatology, or theology of 
the Spirit. Anderson writes, ‘The experience of the fullness of the Spirit is 
the essence of Pentecostal and Charismatic theology. ... The Holy Spirit is 
the one to whom credit is given for everything that takes place’ (Anderson 
2004: 196-7). While strong pneumatology distinguishes charismatic 
theology, the person of Jesus Christ is central as well. Charismatics usually 
stress both personal commitment to Jesus Christ, and experiences of Spirit- 
baptism or infilling (Quebedeaux 1983: 143). Such experiences empower 
Christians for holy living. Charismatics are generally less concerned with 
sin than their Holiness and Pentecostal kin, but still feel set apart from the 
sinful ways of the world (Cartledge 2006: 97-8). One persistent question 
for charismatic theology is whether renewal through an experience of the 
Spirit is required for all true Christians. Some charismatic Anglicans stress 
that theirs is only one approach to renewal, but others assert that they have 
found the best path. For example, South-East Asian Archbishop Moses Tay 
writes that charismatic Anglicans do not wish to ‘force our views’ on others, 
but wonders, ‘Which child of God will not want the genuine gifts of the 


Holy Spirit? ... Refusal of this power is not mere folly ... in the ultimate 
analysis it is downright rebellion [against God]’ (Tay 1987: 48). 

Beyond its core pneumatological focus, the theology of charismatic 
renewal is highly contextual. Charismatics within mainline denominations 
tend to be theologically moderate and non-sectarian, combining their 
charismatic beliefs with the received theology of their inherited tradition 
(Quebedeaux 1983: 181). One report on the movement observes, 
‘[Charismatics] ... interpret their spiritual awakening in the light of and 
within the context of their own theological tradition’ (Bittlinger 1980: 10). 
Charismatic theologians must reconcile their focus on Spirit-baptism with 
the sacramental theology of most mainline churches. Some Anglican 
charismatics handle this issue by downplaying the idea of ‘baptism’ in the 
Spirit, speaking instead of multiple ‘in-fillings of the Spirit’ during a 
Christian’s life journey (Steven 2002: 9). Charismatic ecclesiology is 
distinctive, stressing the Spirit’s guidance of the churches, but Anglican 
charismatics hold such views in balance with Anglican high ecclesiology. 
Marshall writes, ‘The Spirit needs the structure [of the church] and the 
structure needs the Spirit’ (Marshall 1986: 30). In worship, too, charismatic 
Christians accommodate their churches’ inherited patterns. Ghanaian 
charismatic Anglicans use the church’s calendar of holy days, holding 
healing services on St Luke’s Day and revivals in Pentecost (Omenyo 2002: 
126). In the United States and United Kingdom, charismatic Anglicans and 
Episcopalians preserve the order of liturgy by exercising their spiritual gifts 
in small prayer meetings or in private, rather than during Sunday worship 
(Quebedeaux 1983: 147-8, 156). Thus renewed Episcopalians and 
Anglicans remain formed by and loyal to their tradition, even while taking 
on new identities and practices. 
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CHAPTER 22 


ALISTER E. MCGRATH 


ANGLICANISM has never been a hermetically sealed church, whose doors are 
firmly closed against potentially enriching theologies and practices 
originating from outside its bounds (McGrath 1998; Chapman 2006). 
Indeed, some would argue that one of the strengths of Anglicanism is its 
porosity towards the treasures of other Christian traditions, which are often 
creatively assimilated in forms adapted to Anglican theory and practice. 
One of the most important of these traditions is evangelicalism, which has 
had a significant impact on Anglicanism since the eighteenth century, and 
has been particularly influential in shaping Anglican self-understanding in 
Africa and Latin America in the second half of the twentieth century. 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Early reforming movements in Europe are often designated as ‘Protestant’, 
a term derived from those who protested (protestantes) at the curtailment of 
religious liberties proposed by the second Diet of Speyer in March 1529. 
These movements, however, are generally self-defined as ‘evangelical’ 
(German: evangelisch; French, évangelique) as a means of designating their 
intention to return to the ideas and practices of the New Testament era. 
During the 1520s and 1530s, these ‘evangelicals’ saw themselves 
essentially as reform movements within the Catholic Church. By the mid- 
1540s, however, it was becoming increasingly clear that such movements 
would not be tolerated within the church. Protestantism, understood as a 


distinct ecclesial movement outside the Catholic Church, began to take 
shape. 

The Church of England could not hope to remain a detached observer of 
the great theological debates then convulsing western Europe. The 
reforming visions of Martin Luther and John Calvin would exercise a 
significant impact on the debates within, and future direction of, the English 
national church. The Church of England found itself being shaped by 
religious traditions and controversies originating outside England, which 
gradually filtered into the English situation through networks of scholars, 
and increasingly through printed books and pamphlets. Many polemical 
religious works aimed at the English context—such as William Tyndale’s 
English translation of the New Testament (1526)—were printed in 
continental European cities such as Antwerp, and smuggled into England. 
During the early 1540s, it seemed as if Anglicanism would move in a 
decisively Lutheran direction (Horie 1991); by the later 1540s, however, the 
forms of Reformed theology associated with Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr 
Vermigli—both of whom settled in England during Edward VI’s reign— 
began to gain the ascendancy (Ryrie 2002). The death of Edward in 1552 
led to a temporary resurgence of Catholicism, before the Elizabethan 
Settlement of Religion enforced a peculiarly English compromise, often 
regarded as the synergy of a moderate Protestant theology and a reformed 
Catholic liturgy and episcopacy (Avis 2000). 

The Elizabethan Settlement contained, rather than resolved, religious 
tensions in England, leading to increased religious polarization. The rise of 
Puritanism may have been a response to a local English situation; it was 
nevertheless given intellectual nourishment from elsewhere, particularly the 
reformed cities of Zurich and Geneva (Cross 1998). Puritanism became of 
increasing religious and political importance during the early seventeenth 
century. Following the Parliamentarian military victories of the Civil War, it 
became the established religion of England during the period of the Puritan 
Commonwealth. Between the years 1643 and 1647, the Church of England 
was systematically dismantled. The restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
was accompanied by the repristination of the structures and liturgy of the 
Church of England under Charles II, particularly through the publication of 
the Book of Common Prayer (1662). 

Yet the regnant forms of Anglicanism after the restoration were seen by 
many as religiously and morally unsatisfactory. After the Glorious 


Revolution of 1688, campaigning groups emerged to remedy what was 
increasingly being seen as a period of religious and moral decline. The 
Society for the Restoration of Manners was formed in 1691, the Society for 
the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in 1698, and the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in 1701. It is against this background that the 
English ‘Evangelical Revival’ of the eighteenth century must be seen. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 


The significance of the evangelical renewal movement within the Church of 
England during the mid-eighteenth century is widely acknowledged. This 
movement can be seen as a classic example of a ‘pan-evangelical’ 
movement which originated outside the Church of England, yet which 
eventually became assimilated within it, adapting to its structures, and 
ultimately proving to be a creative and renewing force within it. 

The origins of this evangelical revival lay in Germany. German ‘Pietism’ 
was a revivalist movement, which traced its origins back to the immediate 
aftermath of the Thirty Years War (1618—48), in Germany. Faced with 
widespread disenchantment with the spiritually arid forms of Protestantism 
in this region, Philip Jakob Spener published his Pia Desideria (‘Pious 
Wishes’, 1675). In this work, Spener set out proposals for the revitalization 
of the moribund Lutheran church of his day. An obsession with rigid 
theological orthodoxy must give way to a new concern for the devotional 
life, he argued, deepening a personal relationship with Jesus Christ. Chief 
among Spener’s evangelical proposals was a new emphasis upon personal 
Bible study as a means of deepening a personal, living faith in God. Bible 
study groups would be ecclesiolae in ecclesia (‘little churches within the 
church’), serving as springboards and catalysts for renewal (Yeide 1997; 
Wallmann 2011). 

Nikolaus Ludwig Graf von Zinzendorf (1700—60) founded the Pietist 
community generally known as the ‘Herrnhuter’, named after the village of 
Herrnhut. Zinzendorf stressed the importance of a ‘religion of the heart’, 
based on an intimate and personal relationship between Christ and the 
believer. He placed an emphasis upon the role of ‘feeling’ (as opposed to 
reason or doctrinal orthodoxy) within the Christian life. Zinzendorf’s 


concern for a personally appropriated faith was expressed in the slogan ‘a 
living faith’, an idea which he contrasted unfavourably with the prevailing 
nominalism of Protestant Orthodoxy. 

These ideas would prove to be of central importance to evangelicalism 
within Anglicanism, particularly within the Church of England (Ward 
2006). The primary agent of their dissemination and application within the 
English national church was John Wesley (1703-91), who paid a visit to 
Herrnhut in 1738. Wesley’s famous conversion experience at a meeting in 
Aldersgate Street, London, in May 1738, in which he felt his heart to be 
‘strangely warmed’, led to him travelling throughout England, preaching his 
new understanding of the religious life. Wesley’s emphasis upon the 
experiential side of Christian faith, which contrasted sharply with what he 
saw as the spiritual aridity of contemporary English deism, contributed to a 
minor religious revival in England during the eighteenth century. Wesley 
was joined in his ministry by his brother Charles; between them, they wrote 
some of the best-known hymns in the English language, many of which 
express the transformative nature of faith, and the need for personal 
conversion. Their structured approach to Christian devotion earned them the 
slightly derogatory nickname ‘Methodists’. 

Methodism regarded itself as a renewal movement within the national 
church—an ecclesiola. Initially, Methodism was organized as a group of 
‘societies’ within the overall structures of the national church. Wesley saw 
no tensions between his commitment to the Church of England, and his 
work directed towards religious and social renewal. Nevertheless, there 
were clear tensions between these ‘societies’ and the Anglican hierarchy of 
the period. After John Wesley’s death in 1791, these ‘societies’ eventually 
became the basis of a new denomination. Lacking Wesley’s vision for unity 
and willingness to tolerate dissent over secondary issues, Wesleyanism 
rapidly fragmented as a result of disputes over a series of theological issues. 

The importance of the Wesleyan revival for our theme lies partly in the 
model it established for evangelical movements within the Church of 
England. Evangelicalism came to see itself as an ecclesiola in ecclesia—a 
renewing movement within the church as a whole, which did not call into 
question the fundamental structures of the church, and did not envisage any 
form of schism from it. The theological notion of the ecclesiola mapped 
well onto the phenomenon of the ‘voluntary society’, which was then 
becoming an increasingly significant aspect of English cultural life. 


Although Methodism eventually became a denomination outside the 
national church, rather than a distinctive group within it, its approaches 
were noted with interest by evangelicals within the Church of England, who 
appreciated their long-term significance. 

The evangelical revival initiated by the Wesleys and others had a 
significant impact within the Church of England. By 1800, it was clear that 
evangelical clergy within the Church of England were increasingly 
confident of their ability to maintain their theological and spiritual identity 
as evangelicals, on the one hand, while maintaining loyalty to the English 
national church, on the other. The rise of the Oxford Movement, although 
initially welcomed by many evangelicals, later caused some to develop 
concerns about the future direction of the Church of English. Increasing 
high-church activism led many evangelicals to align themselves with 
evangelicals outside the national church. The founding of the 
transdenominational Evangelical Alliance in 1846—the first such body in 
the world—reflected a growing realization that evangelicals possessed an 
identity that transcended denominational boundaries. Evangelical Anglicans 
were highly receptive to the sermons of the Baptist preacher Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon (1834—92), and were involved in the success of the 
American evangelists D. L. Moody and I. R. Sankey during their 1873-75 
British campaign. This inspired interest in revivalism, and led to rapid and 
widespread adoption of their distinctive methods in other parts of the 
Anglican world, particularly in Australasia. 


ANGLICAN COLONIAL EXPANSION AND PAN- 
EVANGELICALISM 


It is impossible to tell the story of Anglicanism without reference to the rise 
of the British Empire (Bayly 1989; Sohmer 1994). The process of 
colonization, especially in the eighteenth century, was often proceeded by 
the establishment of Anglican chaplaincies in new colonial outposts, whose 
primary function was the pastoral care of the British community of 
expatriates. Yet the rise of Anglican missionary societies and shifts in 
colonial policies between 1780 and 1850 led to the emergence of a 
variegated international Anglicanism (Strong 2007). The fortunes of 


evangelicalism varied considerably from one part of the Empire to another 
(Jacob 1997). 

The way in which British colonies developed their own distinct 
implementations of an ‘Anglican’ vision has been the subject of increased 
scholarly attention in recent years. There are no persuasive grounds for 
suggesting that successive British governments saw it as a priority, or even 
a desideratum, to encourage the emergence of Anglicanism in its colonies 
up to about 1780. Indeed, the entire colonial enterprise seems to have been 
secondary to entrepreneurial concerns (Hardwick 2009). Colonial 
expansion was primarily conceived in commercial terms, as enhancing 
Britain’s position as a trading nation. Wary of creating religious strife, the 
colonial authorities tended to avoid imposing English religious ideas and 
practices on indigenous populations. With some local exceptions, the 
colonial authorities tended to regard Anglicanism primarily as offering a 
chaplaincy to the resident British population, rather than as the preferred 
religious option to be imposed upon the local population. 

Two distinct phases of the process of Anglicanization of Crown colonies 
can be discerned. Between 1780 and 1830, the Crown actively sought to 
consolidate the links between church and state in its colonies, especially in 
British North America. The replication of English ecclesiastical structures 
was seen as a means of consolidating the stability and maintaining the 
distinct British cultural identity of colonies. The creation of bishoprics in 
Nova Scotia (1787) and Quebec (1791) can be seen as reflecting this 
principle, which was implemented initially in Britain’s North American 
colonies in the late eighteenth century, and subsequently in the colonies of 
the Caribbean in the 1810s and 1820s. Although the Church of England was 
involved in this process, it was primarily driven by the colonial agendas of 
this period. 

The election of a Whig government in 1830 ushered in a second phase in 
the Anglicanization of the colonies (Brent 1987). No longer was the British 
government concerned to replicate the English ecclesiastical system, which 
privileged the Church of England, throughout its dominions. From now on 
it would be the church, rather than the state, which took upon itself the 
responsibility for extending Anglicanism overseas. Two leading English 
Anglican missionary societies—the Church Missionary Society (CMS, 
founded 1799) and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (SPG, founded 1701)—both of which had experience of recruiting 


missionaries and chaplains for British colonial settlers—now played an 
increasingly important role in selecting clergy and bishops for the colonies. 
The Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund, established in 1841, was a voluntary 
organization composed of clergy and prominent politicians which provided 
money for the creation of eleven bishoprics in the 1840s. When it became 
clear that many overseas positions were being filled by evangelicals, senior 
high churchmen established St Augustine’s, Canterbury, in 1848 as a means 
of staunching this development (Le Couteur 2008). 

Both the SPG and CMS played a significant entrepreneurial role in 
providing missionaries for outreach to indigenous populations and 
chaplains to British settlers, the former primarily in East Africa, and the 
latter in Southern Africa. Both contributed significantly to the shaping of 
Anglican identity in these regions. Yet their visions for Anglicanism were 
quite distinct: the CMS was evangelical in its outlook, and the SPG became 
increasingly high church during the 1850s. As a result, quite distinct forms 
of Anglicanism emerged in these regions, their divergences further 
catalysed by later events, such as the East African Revival of the 1930s. 
East Africa was primarily evangelical in its outlook; South Africa was 
primarily Anglo-Catholic. In South America, the evangelical South 
American Mission Society (founded in 1844 as the Patagonian Mission) 
played a significant role in shaping the forms of Anglicanism in the region. 
The outcome of this complex process of theological formation of Anglican 
provinces was that a number of such provinces could be said to be 
genetically hard-wired to be sympathetic towards evangelical movements 
beyond Anglicanism, just as others were equally predisposed to be hostile. 
The historical patterns of origination for the constituent provinces of 
today’s Anglican Communion thus play a major role in understanding its 
equally complex relationship with pan-evangelicalism. 

The numerical expansion of Anglicanism after World War II must be set 
against the diminishing global influence of the Church of England, and its 
growing inability to influence, let alone control, other Anglican provinces. 
Colonial Anglicanism was once defined by historical links with Canterbury, 
and the liturgical use of the Book of Common Prayer (1662). Political 
independence and liturgical reform alike contributed to the growing 
decentralization of Anglicanism, as individual provinces developed their 
own liturgies and sense of ecclesial identity. In Australia, the principle of 
‘state rights’ led to dioceses developing their own distinctive identities— 


most notably, in the case of the Diocese of Sydney, characterized by a form 
of conservative evangelicalism. 

Since about 1990, a new factor has emerged of major importance in 
determining the relationship of Anglicanism to pan-evangelicalism. 
Divisions within provinces over issues of sexuality and women’s ministry, 
particularly within North America, have led to more evangelical Anglican 
provinces—such as the Southern Cone and Rwanda—establishing 
missionary churches in these regions. This policy has caused considerable 
tension and generated much ill feeling. Older evangelicals adopted the 
ecclesiola model on the assumption that this was an accepted mechanism by 
which a national church could embrace and accept a reforming or renewing 
minority. This new approach effectively amounted to the planting of such 
an ecclesiola within a church, often without its permission or goodwill. It 
remains to be seen what will become of such trends, and what their 
implications will be for global Anglicanism. 


ECCLESIOLOGY, ANGLICANISM, AND PAN- 
EVANGELICALISM 


The relation of Anglicanism and pan-evangelicalism is dependent upon an 
evangelical willingness to operate and collaborate across denominational 
boundaries. But what is its basis? David Bebbington’s widely accepted 
characterization of evangelical identity focuses on four core elements, 
which he argued constitute a ‘quadrilateral of priorities’. These are 
conversionism, activism, biblicism, and crucicentrism (Bebbington 1989). 
Bebbington’s analysis is historically descriptive, not theologically 
prescriptive. One of the more important outcomes of this analysis is the 
relative absence of emphasis it places upon ecclesiological distinctives 
(Stackhouse 2000). Evangelicals might well adopt and endorse the 
ecclesiologies of their own denomination; they do not, however, tend to see 
these as taking priority over the four core elements noted by Bebbington, 
nor as standing in the way of active collaboration with evangelicals in other 
denominations. Evangelicalism is intrinsically transdenominational 
(Webster 2004). 


The theological heritage of the sixteenth century can be seen to have 
played a significant role in bringing about this ecclesiological minimalism 
characteristic of much evangelical Anglicanism in the Victorian age. 
Leading Protestant reformers, including Martin Luther and John Calvin, 
emphasized that the essential characteristics of a true church were its 
preaching the gospel, and correctly administering the sacraments. For the 
mainline reformers, there were two—and only two—essential elements of a 
Christian church: the preaching of the word of God, and the proper 
administration of the sacraments. This understanding of the church in effect 
envisaged the church as a community which gathered around the preaching 
of the word of God, and celebrated and proclaimed the gospel through the 
sacraments. Where the gospel is truly preached, there a church will gather. 
Protestant theologians, sensitive to the charge that this new approach 
represented a distortion of a proper theology of the church, pointed to a 
classic statement of the first-century Christian writer Ignatius of Antioch: 
‘wherever Christ is, there is also the church (ubi Christus ibi ecclesia)’. 
Gathering together in the name of Christ ensures his presence—and with 
that presence, a church comes into being. 

Luther and Calvin argued that it was more important to maintain 
continuity with the teaching of the apostles, as this was found in scripture, 
than to be able to show historical continuity with any institutional church. 
The notion of ‘apostolic continuity’ was thus generally interpreted in 
doctrinal terms, as fidelity to the teaching of the apostles as set out in 
scripture, rather than in historical or institutional terms, as fidelity to a 
specific ecclesial structure or community. Early Anglicanism permitted this 
notion of apostolic continuity to be interpreted in both manners, through its 
retention of an Episcopal Church order. Yet evangelicals tended to regard 
matters of ecclesiastical ordering as being of lesser importance than core 
doctrinal themes. 

It will be clear that this ecclesiological minimalism was ideally adapted 
to evangelical theological concerns and spiritual emphases. Priority was 
given to the gospel, and the means by which this is proclaimed, articulated, 
and reinforced—namely, the ministries of word and sacrament. 

Evangelical Anglicans thus find themselves able to relate with relative 
ease to evangelicals in other denominations, precisely because 
denominational distinctives are seen as secondary. As a result, evangelical 
Anglicans are able to contribute to and receive from the pan-evangelical 


movement. Evangelicalism’s characteristic disinterest in a specific doctrine 
of the church—which must never be misunderstood to entail a devaluation 
of the role of the church in the Christian life—allows evangelical Anglicans 
to collaborate across denominational divides. 

This approach was generally unproblematic until very recently, when 
debates about human sexuality and ministry became prominent within 
Anglicanism, especially in the United States. Many evangelicals who had 
hitherto regarded the Episcopal Church as their home found themselves 
challenged by what they considered its unbiblical views on homosexuality. 
It became clear that it was difficult to maintain this ecclesiological 
minimalism when core evangelical beliefs on the interpretation and 
application of scripture appeared to be contradicted. Some left for other 
denominations; others attempted to bring about a regrouping within 
Anglicanism. 


ANGLICANISM AND PAN-EVANGELICALISM: THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The most significant period of interaction of Anglicanism and pan- 
evangelicalism is arguably the half-century since World War II. During this 
period, the theological equivalent of a two-way ‘special relationship’ 
developed between evangelicals in the United States of America and those 
in Great Britain, reflecting a common language and a shared cultural 
context. This was foreshadowed to some extent by the missions of Moody 
and Sankey in the nineteenth century. British and American evangelicals 
have been held together by a network of complex factors, including 
teaching institutions, journals, evangelistic organizations, student ministries, 
and publishing houses. However, this began to develop in a particularly 
significant direction in the 1950s. 

Prior to World War II, evangelicalism was not seen as a significant force 
within the Church of England. It was numerically weak, and poorly led. 
Hensley Henson (1863—1947), Bishop of Durham, famously dismissed the 
movement as ‘an army of illiterates, generalled by octogenarians’ (cited in 
Manwaring 1985: 35). Yet by the early 1960s, the movement was growing 
in numbers and morale (Hylson-Smith 1988). Although this development 


was partly due to the emergence of a new leadership after the war, one of 
the most significant factors shaping this renaissance was American 
evangelicalism—above all, the ministry of the American evangelist Billy 
Graham. 

Graham was seen by many as one of the pioneers of the ‘New 
Evangelicalism’, which arose in the United States after World War II. 
Where fundamentalism was seen as negative and reactive, the ‘New 
Evangelicalism’ was characterized by its positive and socially engaged 
outlook (Lindsay 2007). Following the huge success of his American 
crusades, Graham was invited to visit Britain. Graham’s first crusade in 
Britain was held at the 10,000-seat Haringay Arena from 1 March to 12 
May 1954. It is estimated that 80,000 people were moved to commit 
themselves to the Christian faith. Many were outsiders to the church; others 
were Christians who decided to recommit themselves. As events proved, 
many of these were Anglicans. And a large number of these were young 
men who believed that this recommitment to their faith should lead to 
ordination, so that they could serve their church. The evangelical 
theological colleges of the Church of England experienced a surge of 
numbers of ordinands. Graham—a Baptist with no connections with 
Anglicanism—had generated a substantial increase in those coming forward 
to serve in the Church of England. 

The Anglican establishment distanced itself quickly from Graham, 
dismissing him as a fundamentalist. Michael Ramsey, then Bishop of 
Durham, published an article in his diocesan magazine entitled ‘The 
Menace of Fundamentalism’ in 1956, accusing Billy Graham of being 
heretical and sectarian (Ramsey 1956: 24-6). It was a curious and serious 
error of judgement, showing a lack of understanding of the historical 
origins of the New Evangelicalism as an essentially anti-fundamentalist 
movement (Bebbington and Ceri Jones 2013). Yet the surge in evangelical 
ordinands resulting from Graham’s mission meant that these new ideas 
would eventually influence many within Anglicanism. 

The same phenomenon recurred throughout the Anglican world. It is 
estimated that more than 130,000 people (almost 2 per cent of the 
Australian population at that time) made a commitment to Christianity 
during Graham’s four-month crusade in Australia. Once more, many of 
these were Anglicans. This led to substantial increases in ordinand numbers 
at Moore College, Sydney, and Ridley College, Melbourne—the nation’s 


two largest evangelical Anglican theological colleges (Babbage and Siggins 
1960). Evangelical Anglicanism found itself reinvigorated by Graham’s 
visits, encouraged by a surge in numbers and excited by Graham’s 
evangelistic vision. More conservative evangelical groups—including the 
circle of Martyn Lloyd-Jones—were concerned by Graham’s willingness to 
work with Catholic clergy and churches, and distanced themselves from 
him. Evangelical Anglicans, however, saw Graham as a role model. It was 
possible to work within the structures of the national church, while 
simultaneously exercising the kind of evangelistic ministry pioneered by 
Graham. 

The most important such evangelical Anglican was John R. W. Stott, then 
Rector of All Souls, Langham Place, London. Stott adapted Graham’s 
approaches to the cultural realities of England and the ecclesial realities of 
Anglicanism. Evangelical Anglicans never attempted to run crusades on the 
same scale as Graham. Instead, they developed approaches based on local 
parish churches—such as the idea of the ‘Guest Service’, pioneered by Stott 
at All Souls (Chapman 2005). Stott’s rising reputation gained him an 
international following, within and beyond Anglicanism. Other evangelical 
Anglicans came to play leading roles, particularly the British evangelical 
leader Michael Green and theologian J. I. Packer, and the Australian New 
Testament scholar Leon Morris. In turn, evangelical Anglicans were deeply 
influenced by evangelicals from outside Anglicanism—including 
Americans such as the New Testament scholar Don Carson and the 
evangelist Billy Graham, and the Welsh pastor and preacher Martyn Lloyd- 
Jones. 

The growth of evangelicalism within the Church of England created 
tensions with evangelicals elsewhere, partly on account of evangelical 
Anglicans’ willingness to work within the Church of England. Free church 
evangelicals, led by Lloyd-Jones, believed that the Church of England was 
compromised by liberalism, pointing to John Robinson’s Honest to God 
(1963) as an example of establishment apostasy. Lloyd-Jones argued that 
evangelicals ought to leave such ‘contaminated’ denominations, and form a 
‘pure’ denomination of their own. Matters reached a head at the Second 
National Assembly of Evangelicals meeting in London on October 1966. 
Lloyd-Jones issued a passionate call for evangelicals within the mainstream 
churches to ‘come out’, and, in effect, form a denomination of their own. 
Stott, acting as chairman of the meeting, intervened to suggest that the 


rightful and proper place of evangelicals was within those mainstream 
denominations, which they could renew from within. It marked a parting of 
the ways. 

A National Evangelical Anglican Congress was convened at Keele 
University shortly afterwards (April 1967) to consider the future of 
evangelicalism within the Church of England. The dominant theological 
approach that emerged was that of the ecclesiola, which saw evangelicalism 
as a renewing and reforming movement within Anglicanism. Evangelical 
Anglicans increasingly came to see Anglicanism as offering them a positive 
and constructive framework within which they could pastor, evangelize, and 
theologize. 

This development is especially associated with the influential evangelical 
Anglican theologian J. I. Packer, who identified the potential benefits of a 
rigorous ecclesial tradition for the stabilization of evangelical theology 
(McGrath 2000). Even from the late 1950s, it was clear to Packer that 
evangelicalism was vulnerable to the charge of historical shallowness and 
exegetical subjectivism. By rooting evangelicalism within a ‘great tradition’ 
of biblical interpretation and theological exegesis, Packer believed that its 
strengths could be safeguarded, and its weaknesses minimized. Though 
Packer gave greater weight to Puritan writers than some Anglicans might 
find congenial, his approach clearly identified the importance of theological 
and ecclesial tradition within an evangelical perspective. 

This approach chimed in with anxieties within North American 
evangelicalism, which became increasingly significant after 1980. A 
growing number of American evangelicals, particularly from Baptist 
traditions or small evangelical denominations, began to realize the 
vulnerability of evangelical theology and practice (particularly liturgy) 
through a lack of historical roots. Some converted to Catholicism; others to 
Orthodoxy. Yet a significant group of evangelicals chose to become 
Anglican instead, holding that this offered them a denominational base that 
was firmly rooted in the past, while equally respectful of scripture. Robert 
Webber’s influential work Evangelicals on the Canterbury Trail (1985) 
both identified and encouraged this trend, which appears to have continued 
until the Episcopal Church became embroiled in controversy over sexuality 
in the early 2000s (Webber 1985). 

It is not clear how the relationship between Anglicanism and pan- 
evangelicalism will develop in the twenty-first century. American 


evangelicalism has become increasingly integrated within the power 
structures of the United States, suggesting that the complex relationship 
between Anglicanism and evangelicalism may become increasingly 
asymmetrical, as power and influence shift away from the former, and 
towards the latter. The evidence strongly suggests that the forms of 
evangelicalism that have carried greatest weight globally since about 1990 
originate from outside Anglicanism. The dwindling of the Episcopal 
Church, and its perceived hostility towards evangelicals, has reduced the 
potential Anglican contribution to evangelical activism. New 
ecclesiological models have emerged, such as those developed at Willow 
Creek Community Church (Illinois), or Saddleback Community Church 
(California), which seem more attractive and workable to many evangelical 
Anglicans than the traditional approaches of their denomination. Major new 
developments in the evangelical world relating to preaching, spirituality, 
worship, and social action now being pioneered in the United States 
originate outside an Anglican context, and fit uneasily within traditional 
Anglicanism. The relationship between Anglicanism and pan- 
evangelicalism is clearly evolving—mainly because both Anglicanism and 
pan-evangelicalism have themselves changed radically in the last 
generation. 
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CHAPTER 23 


INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 


A Case Study on being a Twenty-First-Century 
Maori Anglican 


JENNY TE PAA-DANIEL 


AFTER a lifetime of being both indigenous and Anglican myself it ought to 
be a relatively straightforward task to write about what these two aspects of 
identity have meant to the people from whom I am descended and the 
people among whom and with whom I find my deepest sense of belonging. 
The first proposition I received, however, was to write on Indigenous 
Peoples and Anglican identities. This I felt utterly ill equipped to do. First, 
‘indigenous peoples’ is such a highly contested, highly politicized 
descriptor. Secondly, given that there is no such widely agreed, readily 
identifiable, homogeneous population grouping known as indigenous 
peoples, the proposition is, for me, deeply fraught. Rare is the indigenous 
academic who would dare to write authoritatively on ‘any other’ indigenous 
person’s experience. At the same time I pondered the ‘Anglican identities’ 
descriptor. This too was problematic. Does ‘Anglican identities’ imply there 
are multiple discrete Anglican identities or does it imply there is one 
singular Anglican identity with multiple expressions? 

Having thus determined what I could not do I then turned to consider 
what I could. I thought more intentionally about my own contemporary 
context and about my own mixed experience of being and of belonging as a 
postcolonial indigenous person. I thought about the well-documented 
historical experience of parallel colonial imperialisms, particularly those 
wrought upon my indigenous forebears by both the Church of England and 
the British Empire (Smith 1999; Battiste 2000; Newman 2010).This was an 


experience that resulted ultimately in both devastating and yet also 
profoundly transformative social, political, economic, physical, and 
spiritual change in the lives of colonized Maori. There was tragic loss of 
land and identity. There was disease, warfare, impoverishment, injustice. 
And yet still there emerged deep and abiding faithfulness and fidelity 
among indigenous Maori to the Anglican Church. 

My forebears and I are not alone: many indigenous peoples, especially 
those with similar historical experiences of colonization by the British 
Empire, ably supported by the Church of the Empire, have ironically, de 
facto, chosen similarly to become and to remain Anglicans. I have been 
deeply privileged over many years to have first-hand, intimate acquaintance 
with Hawaiian (Hawaii), Aboriginal (Australia), First Nations (Canada), 
and Native American (USA) indigenous Anglicans. Each of us has had our 
indigenous Anglican identity irrevocably and uniquely shaped and formed; 
yet at times, de-formed, by markedly different forces of colonial impact and 
by our responses to that experience. 

The story that I can tell best is my own experience of becoming and of 
being a contemporary Maori Anglican, as one born into and raised within a 
small tribal community whose life was deeply, pervasively influenced and 
shaped by the presence of the Anglican Church, known among my 
ancestors as Te Hahi Mihinare or the Missionary Church. It is a story of 
how a small group of indigenous Anglicans have evolved. It is a story of 
how the church has both blessed and bothered indigenous Maori Anglicans 
and, in turn, how the church has been reasonably abundantly blessed and 
reasonably regularly ‘bothered’ by our belonging. 

This story will doubtless find resonance with indigenous Anglicans the 
world over even as it does not dare presume to be a universal account. 
Rather it respectfully seeks to acknowledge that each of our stories is 
uniquely sacred to the particular lands and the taonga or gifts we believe we 
have each been entrusted with as indigenous peoples by God. My prayer is 
that some day an academic volume dedicated to postcolonial indigenous 
Anglican accounts of becoming and being Anglican might be considered. 

I choose to begin my story somewhere around the time Samuel Marsden 
sought to evangelize the natives of Aotearoa New Zealand. While serving as 
chaplain and magistrate to the convict colony in New South Wales he was 
responsible, together with local native leader Ruatara, for establishing the 
first Christian mission in Aotearoa New Zealand beginning on Christmas 


Day 1814 under the aegis of the Church Missionary Society (CMS). The 
tribal region into which Marsden and his Church Missionary Society 
companions and colleagues were welcomed and cared for is one within 
which I have direct kinship links. The place was Oihi, an isolated 
stunningly beautiful beachhead area in the far northern reaches of the North 
Island. The time of year was Christmas which is utterly glorious 
midsummer in the Antipodes. What more perfect time of year to preach a 
gospel of goodwill among God’s people and peace on earth: ‘Behold I bring 
you glad tidings of great joy’ proclaimed the man of God, credited for 
collaborating with local native leader Ruatara in the establishment of the 
first Christian settlement in Aotearoa New Zealand. 

Anglican ministry was thus begun in the land of my ancestors. Having 
often stood at Oihi, now a very popular site of Christian pilgrimage, I can 
well understand Zana Bell’s portrayal of the onset of the evangelizing 
moment: 


When Samuel Marsden proclaimed these words at the first Christmas service in New Zealand 
190 years ago, he felt his ‘soul melt’ as he looked out at his congregation on the green hillside 
overlooking the sea. Maori and European stood together for the Christian ceremony, and no 
doubt this was how Marsden envisaged the future for the two races in New Zealand. He had 
planned and fought hard for this moment, and now, after 10 years’ effort, his dream of 
establishing the first Christian settlement in New Zealand was finally coming to fruition with 
the three missionary families he had brought with him. A minister of his times, he could not 
imagine any finer gift for a people he had long admired and yearned to help. (Bell 2006) 


Marsden kept meticulous journal accounts of his journeying and of his 
missionary activities, aspirations, and attitudes. Over an initial eight-year 
period, together with a range of fellow missionaries, his was the founding 
Christian mission with and for my forebears. The resultant relationships, 
which naturally follow on from human encounters in any society, mean that 
many of my tribal relatives carry to this day the tradition of being Anglican. 
Many also carry the surname of either Marsden, or the surname of any 
number of those subsequent Church Missionary Society colleagues who 
were eventually to succeed him in continuing what were literally life- 
changing forays into the indigenous heartlands of Aotearoa New Zealand. 
Marsden, with his absolute zeal for evangelism and as an exemplar of his 
fearless explorer/crusader times, sought to inculcate in Maori a heady mix 
of knowledge of ‘true’ religion and the industrial arts of the Empire. While 
his was groundbreaking foundational work, it took some time for the 
‘conversion’ fruits to emerge. It was to be subsequent missionary endeavour 


by those whose prior acquisition and then contextual use of the vernacular 
greatly expedited the efficiency and effectiveness of the evangelizing 
project. By the time Aotearoa New Zealand was poised to establish colonial 
government in the early 1850s the majority of Maori people from the 
northern tribal areas, which were coincidentally the most populous, had 
been evangelized and the vast majority were Anglican. Thanks to the 
Church Missionary Society missionaries, Maori Anglicans had thus been 
formed under the institutional aegis of Te Hahi Mihinare or the benevolent 
protectionism of the missionary church. Here our ecclesial ‘interests’ and 
the limitations inherent in any relationship founded and maintained as one 
of well-meaning benevolence, were to remain until the formal withdrawal 
of the CMS from their New Zealand mission in the early 1920s. 

Meanwhile, parallel to the work of the CMS missionaries among Maori 
in Aotearoa New Zealand the increasingly rampant colonial settlement 
project was well under way. With the settlers, known to Maori as Pakeha— 
that is, a white New Zealander as opposed to a Maori—came first the 
Church of England replete with virtually all the accoutrements of ecclesial 
power and authority, to be followed very shortly thereafter by the Roman 
Catholic Church and subsequently the Methodists and Presbyterians. From 
around the early 1830s the twin poles of nineteenth-century religious and 
political imperialism rapidly impacted and transformed the social, 
economic, political, and spiritual landscape. 

By 1840 the British government was anxious to annex New Zealand— 
ahead of the French—in what was initially intended as a reasonably 
honourable manner. They saw the need to ‘protect’ Maori land interests 
from unscrupulous speculators. They recognized the need to regulate the 
increasing general lawlessness of British settlers and in addition there was 
of course the attraction of securing extensive trade advantages for the 
Empire itself (King 2003). In the process of negotiating for the one and 
only treaty-based agreement intended as a founding document for the 
emergent young colonial nation, agents for the British Crown relied heavily 
upon advice from their current representative, the British Resident James 
Busby. Busby, in turn, insisted that the bilingual, bicultural CMS 
missionaries were those best placed to ensure Maori understanding of and 
concurrence with the treaty proposal. The CMS missionaries were thus 
deeply involved as drafters, translators, interpreters, advocates, and 
promoters of the Treaty of Waitangi. This simple three-clause document 


established the political compact between the British Crown, representing 
the aspirations and commitments of the settlers, and Maori chiefs, 
representing the generosity and hopes of people of the land, to found the 
shared nation of Aotearoa New Zealand. The Treaty of Waitangi enshrined 
the doubtless nobly intended principles of mutuality, fairness, 
interdependence, peaceful coexistence, and flourishing for all in the land. 

It was during the immediate post-treaty phase that the first Bishop of 
New Zealand George Augustus Selwyn arrived. In 1842 CMS missionaries 
were enjoying steady ‘success’ with their Maori mission work: mission 
stations were emerging, catechists were being trained, schools were just 
beginning to be established. Selwyn’s priority was to set about creating a 
more formalized traditional Anglican Church institutional framework to 
cater to the needs of the settler population, and indirectly to protect the 
political advantages Anglicans held in the secular realm. While not 
indifferent to Maori Anglicans, Selwyn was unable to compete with the by 
now deeply historically embedded relationships of trust and fidelity Maori 
enjoyed with the CMS missionaries. Relations between Selwyn and the 
CMS were not mutually agreeable and although Selwyn appeared to desire 
pursuing a means of ‘drawing Native brethren into closer bonds of Christian 
fellowship [with settlers]’ (Anglican Church 1986: 5), it was not really ever 
likely. 

Ostensibly, then, two streams of Anglicanism within one fledgling nation 
state ensued: one known as Te Hahi Mihinare or the Missionary Church 
with and for Maori, and the other, the colonial Church of England in New 
Zealand with and for settlers. This arrangement was institutionally 
enshrined in 1857 when the first Constitution of the Anglican Church in 
New Zealand was formally agreed. Just as Maori were systematically 
disenfranchised within the institutional church so too was it to be similarly 
so in wider society, and once again because the majority of key political, 
judicial, economic, and educational leaders in the new colonial government 
were also Anglican, then the socio-political, educational, economic, and 
ecclesial advantages enjoyed by Pakeha Anglicans in the early settlement 
years were considerable. 

While recognizing the folly of overlaying twenty-first-century race 
politics’ analysis over the non-involvement at the time of the signing of the 
first constitution, of any Maori or of any advocate for Maori—who had 
been baptized and worshipping as Anglicans for almost forty years— 


nevertheless, history shows that this period certainly did mark the 
beginnings of Maori Anglican disenfranchisement from the formal 
institutional benefits, including those of exercising authentic leadership 
within national church polity. 

Institutional exclusion did not, however, deter the work of mission 
undertaken by Maori and by the CMS missionaries. Already impressively 
literate and numerate, Maori leaders, with support from CMS leaders, 
established numerous mission schools alongside churches throughout the 
land. Although the socio-political, economic, and cultural signs for the 
‘people of the land’ were becoming increasingly ominous, mission and 
evangelism within and loyalty to the church continued relatively unabated 
until the 1850s. By the mid-nineteenth century then, Maori Anglicans had 
plenty of cause to review their previously unfettered loyalty to and belief in 
the church. Maori Anglican leaders famously questioned church leaders in 
an oft-quoted saying by Maori elders with reference to the historical 
complicity of the church in land confiscations: ‘[they] told us to close our 
eyes and bow our heads in prayer and when we lifted up our heads and 
opened our eyes, our land had disappeared’. 

Then came the Land Wars of the 1860s: this utterly shameful period of 
colonial brutality and grave injustice exacted a terrible toll of Maori male 
deaths (Binney, Chaplin, and Wallace 1979; Belich 1989; Ballara 1998). 
There followed soon after an appalling protracted history of Crown 
dishonour, injustice, and betrayal of the promises of the Treaty of Waitangi. 
The covenanted mutually honourable relationship agreed by both Maori and 
Pakeha, which had been brokered by Anglican CMS missionaries, was now 
essentially in tatters. Maori had indeed been utterly betrayed. Now facing 
possible extinction, their only response was one of defiant faith-filled 
determination not only to survive but indeed to fight for the promise of 
God’s justice. Political strategizing among Maori on both secular and 
ecclesial fronts soon abounded. 

In 1876 when officially reporting to the CMS in England about the state 
of the Maori church, the Reverend E. C. Stuart, later bishop, included 
specific mention of a request from Maori Anglicans from Tolaga Bay for 
consideration ‘of the appointment of a Maori Bishop just as the Negro had 
apparently procured for themselves’ (Anglican Church 1986: 5). Clearly by 
this time there was knowledge among Maori Anglicans of the existence of 
Bishop Samuel Crowther, who had been consecrated as the first ‘Negro’ 


Anglican Bishop in 1864. Just one year later the Reverend T. S. Grace 
recorded that a conference had been held on the matter of the appointment 
of a Maori bishop and that no suitable Maori applicants had been found. 
Grace further produced a letter written by ‘an intelligent Maori’, who 
queried, ‘Why are some of us raised into permanent positions in 
Government and not in the Church. Why no Maori Bishop since the natives 
have for a long time embraced Christianity?’ (Anglican Church 1986: 5; see 
also Grace 1928). 

Towards the later part of the nineteenth century it fell to a small group of 
highly educated Maori men to begin the arduous and monumental task of 
organizing for an even more effective and enduring political response to the 
ravages of war, disease, educational and socio-economic disadvantage, and 
spiritual malaise which had devastated Maori communities. All of this had 
been so efficiently aided and abetted by the assimilationist philosophies and 
proclivities of subsequent governments. Coincidentally, most Maori male 
leaders in the post-Land Wars era were also Anglican and so in effect began 
what was to become a relentless faith-based campaign for redemptive 
justice for Maori. 

While maintaining intimate and loyal proximity to their CMS 
benefactors, these Maori Anglican leaders had recognized by this time just 
exactly where real ecclesial power and authority lay. This meant that this 
very influential group of politically activist, faith-filled Anglicans worked 
tirelessly to further Maori aspiration within the hallowed precincts not only 
of the parliament but also of the General Synod. They continued to lobby 
members of General Synod with the proposition that a Maori bishop might 
be better able to point the way towards a gospel response to the injustices 
being experienced by Maori, especially those to do with land loss, the 
particular issue in which, they proposed, the church itself might also have 
been implicated. 

In 1880, representatives of the Diocese of Auckland Native Church 
Board boldly proposed to General Synod the appointment of a suffragan 
bishop for Maori work only. The response from Pakeha was ‘once the 
settler Church has gained the ascendancy and overall authority it was not 
about to surrender part of its control easily’ (Bi-cultural Commission 1986). 
While official historic records of the church are sparse in both quantitative 
and qualitative data concerning ministry by and among Maori people, oral 
histories are replete with stories of tremendous self-sacrifice, of grossly 


underpaid and equally grossly overworked Maori clergy, many of whom 
nevertheless literally gave their lives as servant workers and leaders for the 
church. 

Maori Anglicans were institutionally marginalized in spite of the 
rhetorical emphasis from Pakeha church leaders on unity. Synods were 
conducted completely in the English language. Maori language in liturgy 
and worship was relegated primarily to the small rural Maori communities 
where village life still pivoted around church and marae. Those very few 
Maori Anglicans eligible to attend synods did so as a minority, able to be 
outvoted at every turn. Subsequent appeals by both Maori and sympathetic 
Pakeha to General Synod for Maori representation all failed. In 1903, in a 
creative new bid, Bishop Neligan asked for a Pakeha who could speak the 
Maori language to be a suffragan bishop. Sadly his attempt was also 
doomed. In 1913 General Synod simply bypassed a similar motion 
employing the power of the numerically dominant Pakeha to veto it. Over 
the next decade or so these constant rebuffs caused many Maori to seriously 
question the integrity of the Anglican Church, the institution to which so 
many remained unerringly faithful in spite of being so unjustly treated. 

At the same time, CMS missionaries, in accord with their policy of 
encouraging self-supporting churches, decided the time had come to 
prepare for their official withdrawal from direct and significant involvement 
with Maori mission work in Aotearoa New Zealand. Their mission work 
among Maori people was, they said, always intended to become an integral 
part of the mission and ministry agenda of the wider church. Their decision, 
while understandable, left many Maori Anglicans bereft and bewildered, 
especially given their institutional vulnerability. The settler church had 
made no effort to systemically embrace or formally relate to indigenous 
Maori Anglicans. They were content to leave that benevolent oversight to 
the CMS ‘friends of the Maori’. 

In wider society, generalized disaffection among Maori gave rise to the 
emergence of alternative Maori leadership in the form of prophetic leaders 
whose messages of gospel-based rebelliousness struck a ready chord among 
those by now so marginalized and so powerless. By the early 1920s the 
indigenous prophet Wiremu Tahupotiki Ratana appeared. So successful was 
his ministry that within a very short period many hundreds of Maori found 
the culturally based solace, comfort, and inspiration they were seeking 
within the spiritual embrace of the newly formed Ratana Movement. Maori 


Anglicans left the colonial Church of England in droves. They were readily 
joined by many of their ecumenical sisters and brothers similarly 
disaffected within their individual denominational churches. 

It took this radical and numerically significant defection of Maori 
Anglicans from the church to which so many had contributed so generously 
for almost a century, for the Pakeha leaders of the church finally to 
acknowledge the historic cries of remnant Maori Anglicans. The 1925 
General Synod of the Anglican Church, driven not by an entirely 
redemptive spirit but rather by the spirit of anxiety at the threat posed by the 
Ratana Movement, finally responded. Archbishop Julius, quoted Bishop 
Selwyn: 

There are many good Christians among the Maori; they are served by many faithful pastors but 

none of us can regard the situation as satisfactory. The Maori Mission ought to be in some 

measure Provincial but efforts to make it so have broken down because the Church has not 
escaped the influence of foolish and petty jealousies which divide the chief cities of the 


Dominion. Perhaps there is no type of Christian mission in which the man counts for so much 
and the money for so little. We Want another Apostle of the Maoris. (Anglican Church 1986: 5) 


The synod did not move swiftly on the specific issue of episcopal 
leadership but instead took a cautious route and recommended the 
establishment of a Commission, to ‘consider what steps may be taken to 
consider the present position of the Maori Church and advance the 
Kingdom of Christ among the Maoris’. In what would today be seen as an 
unconscionable structural injustice, none of these Commission members 
were Maori on the specious basis that there were no Maori on General 
Synod! 

Notwithstanding the monocultural composition of the Commission, the 
terms of reference they undertook to honour were as follows: 


1. To enquire into the present state of Maori work in those districts seen as outwardly Christian. 
2. To figure out the best ways of evangelizing Maori ‘hostile to Christianity’. 

3. To look into the business of Maori wanting self-determination. 

4. To look at the question of Maori representation on General Synod. 

5. To consider whether Maori work should be separate. 


This Commission resolved to consult Maori at a Rotorua conference in June 
1925. Leading Maori clergy were asked to present their own submissions to 
the Commission. These submissions, unanimously adopted as 
recommendations and sent on to the Standing Committee, asked that all 
Maori work across Aotearoa be amalgamated and constituted with a 


synodical structure, equivalent to a Standing Committee, Maori 
archdeacons and archdeaconary boards, and preferably a Maori bishop. The 
extra costs of this were to be covered by the corresponding increase in 
Maori support. 

Later that year a Constitutional Commission was established to look into 
the legal ramifications. Legendary Maori leader Apirana Ngata, later to 
become Sir, was the sole Maori member of this Commission. Radically 
visionary for their time, the Commission recommended the creation of a 
separate Maori diocese (Diocese of Aotearoa) located in the Te Aute 
College endowment or based in Paihia in the Bay of Islands. A special 
session of General Synod was called to pass the necessary legislation. The 
special session was convened in December 1925. Bishop Averill presided 
and gave as his personal view: 


I cannot see that there is any real Constitutional difficulty ... so long as we are satisfied that 
circumstances require such a change in the organisation of Church work among the Maoris. A 
Maori Church for the Maoris because they are Maoris is unthinkable and a Diocese for the 
Maoris because they are Maoris is equally unChristian and unthinkable. The one idea in the 
creation of our Diocese for the Maoris is the spiritual welfare of the Maori race so that it may 
be enabled to make its full contribution to the fullness of the Holy Catholic Church. (Anglican 
Church 1986: 9) 


The bill to create the Diocese of Aotearoa with its own synod and Standing 
Committee was passed. The jurisdiction of its bishop could extend to any 
Maori living anywhere, provided the bishop of the respective diocese gave 
his permission. 

The bishops then met to choose a bishop. As they met to do so Maori 
Anglicans led by Sir Apirana Ngata insisted on a Maori bishop. However, 
the Pakeha bishops ‘could not see their way to hand over their sacred 
responsibility for their Maori people to any one of the Maori clergy at the 
present time’. Intense negotiations continued with little progress. Deadlock 
ensued and eventually the conference adjourned. A second attempt to break 
the deadlock failed. A compromise position was proposed to appoint a 
Maori bishop as assistant to the primate but once again the diocesan bishops 
disapproved and the entire proposition lapsed. The earlier stalemate and 
subsequent developments provide a window into the deeply racialized and 
clericalized leadership politics of the time: Maori were regarded by the still 
class-ridden Pakeha settler Anglicans and their descendants as being yet 
‘unqualified’ and thus ill prepared for the hefty demands of episcopal 


leadership responsibility. The ‘civilizing’ project of the colonials was as yet 
incomplete. 

While painfully slow, the winds of change for Maori were nevertheless 
beginning to find some forward momentum and so by 1928 General Synod 
was being urged to rescind earlier legislation and instead to create a position 
for an assistant bishop who would work under a diocesan bishop. The 
statute was entitled ‘Of Episcopal Supervision of the Maori Race’. It 
officially created the position of the Bishop of Aotearoa who for the next 
fifty years existed as suffragan to the Diocesan Bishop of Waiapu. Sadly, 
the terms and conditions of his appointment were uniquely oppressive and 
unjust. Colonial arrogance and its attendant racial superiority were writ 
large in the restrictive clauses of the new bishop’s episcopal warrant. 

As if to deter Maori Anglicans from realizing their long-standing 
ecclesial dream a decision was made by Synod that Maori, unlike any other 
episcopal unit, were expected to finance their own bishop rather than 
imagining they too could depend upon the considerable accumulated wealth 
of the provincial church. In response Maori Anglicans proudly and readily 
raised their own funds from various independent sources, including the Te 
Arawa and Ngati Porou tribal trusts and the Henry and William Williams 
Trust Fund, all of which gave generously to continuously support Frederick 
Augustus Bennett, the first Bishop of Aotearoa. 

Appropriately supported within the Waiapu Diocese with its numerically 
and ecclesiologically strong Maori Anglican base, his was for many years a 
very successful pioneering episcopal ministry among Maori Anglicans by 
whom he was dearly loved. The same affection was never as evident from 
his episcopal brothers whose attitudes ranged from disrespectful 
indifference to patronizing toleration to mutually supportive cooperation. 
Bennett so rightly described himself as a ‘bobtail Bishop’(Anglican Church 
1986: 11). 

During the pre-World War II years, dominant Pakeha societal race 
politics moved from benevolent assimilation to a more controlling and 
ultimately punitive integrationist position towards the Maori, by now 
statistically in the minority. In 1940 Bishop Simpkin, newly appointed to 
Auckland, the largest and arguably most affluent and thus influential of all 
New Zealand dioceses, implemented a new appointments policy for Maori 
clergy. This policy effectively reintroduced the worst of race-based 
prejudgements about Maori intellectual and professional competency and 


thus preparedness for the demands of leadership in ministry. Simpkin 
abolished all Maori pastorates and immediately reappointed all Maori 
clergy as assistants to Pakeha clergy. 

In 1946 the Bishop of Waiapu appealed for support for the Bishop of 
Aotearoa. All Pakeha bishops except Simpkin, Bishop of Auckland, 
cooperated willingly. In a further gesture of punitive petulance Simpkin 
refused to give the Bishop of Aotearoa access to Maori Anglicans in 
Auckland and withdrew diocesan financial support. So began a torturous 
period of struggle between indigenous Anglicans and one bishop whose 
every action and attitude embodied the enduring example of the colonial 
overlord: dominant, arrogant, divisive, and demeaning of ‘the other’. The 
Auckland experience was especially disadvantageous and deeply hurtful to 
Maori because the vast majority of Maori Anglicans lived and worked and 
worshipped within the borders of the Diocese of Auckland. 

In 1951 following the death of the much loved Bishop Bennett, Wiremu 
Netana Panapa was appointed his successor. Panapa inherited the legacy of 
the struggles of his predecessor and in some ways the shifting tides of the 
racial politics of his time added further stresses. The post-war period in 
Aotearoa New Zealand, consistent with all other former British colonies, 


was also the great assimilationist period.! Throughout Panapa’s period of 
episcopal leadership the assimilationist impulses of dominant Pakeha 
Anglicans became even more pronounced and support for his hope of 
exercising a more expansive, mutually agreeable pastoral oversight role for 
Maori Anglicans throughout Aotearoa was firmly rebuffed. Undeterred, 
Panapa actively encouraged Maori participation in all forms of mission and 
ministry, in particular encouraging the involvement of young Maori and 
Maori women. Panapa was a strong advocate for leadership development 
among younger Maori and he frequently used his own episcopal role to 
model ways in which he believed church leaders had a very specific 
responsibility to focus the attention of the public squarely on issues of 
critical importance to the nation. Race relations and the unqiue place and 
contribution of Maori to nation building was one such issue Panapa 
consistently raised. 

His legacy was entirely consistent with the global trends that swept 
across the western world in the 1960s and 1970s. Civil rights and human 
rights were deservedly raised to the centre of global consciousness. In the 
milieu of social activism which arose during this period, the rights and 


aspirations of indigenous peoples featured prominently and it was into this 
heady time of intellectual and political engagement that a small group of 
indigenous Maori Anglicans began to gather and to organize for what would 
eventually be the most radical of structural transformations initiated by 
indigenous Anglicans anywhere in the Anglican Communion. 

It was to be Panapa’s successor, Manuhuia Bennett, who really 
crystallized Maori Anglican aspirations and who laid the groundwork for a 
campaign that would insist upon rightful autonomy: the indigenous right for 
self-determination coupled with no less commitment to the ecclesial 
common ground which all Anglicans share. Serving as the fourth Bishop of 
Aotearoa from 1968 until 1981, Bennett always displayed an impassioned 
and yet conciliatory voice. He was staunchly pastorally supportive of young 
radical Maori protestors even if at times he held views contrary to theirs. 
Bennett was an integrationist but with a powerful sense of the need for the 
integrating parties to be equally and therefore justly positioned to negotiate 
their needs and expectations. In this sense he was insistent that in the case 
of the church, if indigenous Maori Anglican aspiration was to be truly 
honoured, then it needed to be based on true partnership with dominant 
non-indigenous Anglicans. 

This partnership ideal of Bennett’s and others within the Maori church 
clearly required significant redemptive, reparative, and restorative work. 
The task of achieving equality between the partners meant addressing more 
than 150 years of systematic disenfranchisement, and more than 150 years 
of sustained institutionalized injustice between Maori and non-Maori 
Anglicans within the same province. Change was therefore always set to be 
slow and fraught with uncertainty as those accustomed to dominance were 
encouraged to reconsider the gospel implications of their attitudes and 
actions, and as those accustomed to powerlessness were encouraged to 
reconsider the gospel implications inherent in any situation of struggle for 
justice. 

Although appeals had been made to General Synod for Maori 
representation with a right to vote since the early 1960s, no positive 
response was made until 1978. In that year the report of the sixth 
Commission established to consider the apparently vexing question of 
whether or not to permit Maori voices and aspiration to be rendered audible 
at General Synod level, was approved. New legislation was also enacted 
which ensured that the status of the Maori bishop was translated from 


subordinated suffragan to one of equality with all other diocesan bishops. 
An indigenous bishopric with appropriate resourcing and administrative 
infrastructure was established. Representation at General Synod and access 
to membership within other councils and commissions of the church were 
thus finally opened to Maori who at last were free to bring forward to the 
whole church the aspirations and concerns of Maori Anglicans without fear 
of being misrepresented, silenced, ignored, or dismissed. 

The first postcolonial indigenous Anglican bishop elected with full 
episcopal authority and jurisdiction over indigenous Anglicans throughout 
Aotearoa New Zealand was Whakahuihui Vercoe. His consecration as the 
first Bishop of Aotearoa or Te Pihopa o Aotearoa was held at 
Houmaitawhiti Marae in Rotorua in 1981. The symbolism inherent in 
having the consecration within the cultural setting of the marae was 
profound. Maori Anglicans, after all, had no cathedrals within which they 
felt any deep sense of belonging; such had been the sustained and pervasive 
legacy of dominant Pakeha Anglican snobbery, exclusivity, and cultural 
imperialism. 

This consecration was a watershed moment for indigenous Maori 
Anglicans marking as it did the first fruits of what had been a very long 
struggle for cultural recognition: the right to be recognized as indigenous 
Maori Anglicans whose legitimate God-given language and culture 
remained as the expressive media for indigenous faith and witness, and for 
cultural freedom. This freedom enabled them to contribute to the common 
life of the church the manifold gifts and understandings of indigenous 
spirituality, through the medium of the Maori language in liturgical music, 
dance, prayer, and art. Coming as it did in the midst of perhaps the most 
volatile period for race relations between indigenous and predominantly 
bicultural Maori and non-indigenous and predominantly monocultural 
Pakeha in Aotearoa New Zealand, the symbolism and status that Vercoe’s 
office carried was cause for great jubilation amongst all indigenous Maori 
and more especially amongst those who were Anglican. 

The effect upon the wider church was even more palpable. At the very 
next General Synod the landmark report Te Kaupapa Tikanga Rua 
(Anglican Church 1986) was received and perhaps the most transformative 
resolution ever to be considered by the synod was passed. This was the 
Resolution to establish a Bi-cultural Commission to: 


study the Treaty of Waitangi and to consider whether any principles of partnership and 
bicultural development are implied, and the nature of any such principles that may serve as 
indicators to future growth and development; ... [to] advise General Synod on any ways and 
means to embody the principles of the Treaty in the legislation, institutions and general life of 
the church. 


The political foundation for constitutional revision was thus established. 
The very public dialogue on race relations taking place within the nation, 
with the particular causative focus being the historic grievances of Maori, 
was now brought into the courts and councils, the synods and vestries of the 
church. While often unsettling, the debates augered well for those 
committed to ‘acting justly, to showing mercy and to walking humbly with 
God’. During this period of ecclesial introspection, despite the tokenism of 
his position as just one indigenous bishop amidst a house of non-indigenous 
diocesan bishops, Vercoe proceeded with unfettered confidence to give full 
expression to his indigenous pride as an Anglican and as a bishop. Within 
the bishopric or Pihopatanga o Aotearoa he set about ensuring the 
appointment of key professional lay Anglican Maori men and women into 
significant positions of leadership and authority within the councils and 
synods of the church. 

Overseas, he concluded negotiations for the establishment of a Maori 
mission base in Sydney where a substantial population of Maori Anglicans 
lived, and he readily consolidated his leadership of the international 
Anglican Indigenous Network. Given the chasm of difference in the 
outcomes of the historically lengthy experiences of struggle for indigenous 
Anglicans in the postcolonial world it was not unexpected that those having 
made greatest redemptive gains would lead the way for others to follow. 
Vercoe supported the development of theologically based social services 
and educational programmes by Maori for Maori. The first of these was 
established at St John’s College, the Provincial Theological Seminary for 
the church. This pioneering educational initiative pointed towards the need 
for Maori to be involved in all aspects of theological educational 
development and delivery, highlighting as it did the multiple injustices 
inherent in traditional monolingual and monocultural curriculum, pedagogy, 
and assessment. Within the house of clergy he set about ordaining Maori 
men and women chosen by the people among whom they were set to 
minister. The numbers of Maori in Holy Orders increased at an exponential 
rate and virtually all were non-stipendiary clergy supported by the free will 
offerings from those living within usually relatively financially 


underprivileged rural Maori communities. Bishop Vercoe appointed a 
Ministry Educator to identify the specific ministry training needs of non- 
stipendiary Maori clergy, and special funding was set aside to support their 
needs. 

In the period 1986-92 two key Standing Commissions of the General 
Synod undertook to give full effect to the far-reaching recommendations 
contained in the report of the Bi-cultural Commission. One commission 
worked on the legal implications of revising the constitution, the other was 
charged with the task of helping to educate the church into understanding 
why such a radical revision was necessary. Meanwhile, not content to be 
alone in episcopal office, Vercoe and his key advisors determined to 
increase the number of Maori bishops from one to five and to establish 
unique episcopal jurisdictions based upon the tribal boundaries which 
demarcated distinctive regions readily recognizable to indigenous Maori 
Anglicans. In 1993 three more Maori priests were consecrated as bishops 
and in the following year a fourth. 

Vercoe continued as a leading advocate nationally for Maori rights as 
enshrined in the Treaty of Waitangi. On Waitangi Day in 1990, the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the treaty, in what was perhaps his most 
defining sermon, he preached before Queen Elizabeth H, claiming boldly 
that the promises made in the treaty had not been honoured by the Crown. 
By the early 1990s the winds of redemptive ecclesial change were blowing 
steadily across the entire province. Tremendous transformative educational 
work had been undertaken and as a result, when the final recommendations 
for constitutional revision came before the 1992 General Synod, the 
prevailing spirit of the whole church was one of readiness and openness to 
the newly proposed treaty-based partnership which positioned indigenous 
Maori Anglicans as full and equal tikanga (the Maori word for cultural 
context) partners and participants within all decision-making and leadership 
forums of the church. Nowhere in the entire Anglican Communion has such 
a courageous and unprecedented structural transformation in favour of the 
interests of minority indigenous Anglicans been undertaken. The 
contributions from the floor of General Synod to the final debates prior to 
the legislative approvals were rich with the theological discourses of love, 
mercy, forgiveness, healing, and restoration. As a witness to the events it 
seemed to me that this was indeed at its heart an act of deeply sincere 
redemptive and restorative justice. 


On 7 May 1992 General Synod passed the final resolution adopting the 
revised constitution, and the major task of amending the canons of the 
church began. It is important to note that the original proposals for 
constitutional revision focused primarily on the treaty-based partnership 
between Maori and Pakeha. However by 1992, in terms of the treaty 
emphasis, the somewhat anomalous position of the former missionary 
Diocese of Polynesia was required to be resolved. Because the diocese was 
neither Pakeha nor Maori in origin or status, the General Synod with strong 
encouragement from Maori Anglican Synod representatives, determined as 
an act of generosity to accord the Diocese of Polynesia the status of third 
tikanga partner. 

The revised constitution recognized the rightful place of the descendants 
of the original indigenous Maori Anglicans alongside the descendants of the 
original settler church planters. It recognized and then replicated the unique 
and precious covenantal partnerships, which had been theologically and 
linguistically translated by CMS missionaries for the earliest Maori 
Christians in the drafting and signing of the Treaty of Waitangi. And so it 
was that the 1992 Constitutional Revision was of inestimable significance 
to those indigenous Anglicans whose parents, grandparents, and ancestors 
had in their time struggled valiantly but mostly unsuccessfully to achieve 
rightful recognition, rightful participation, and rightful opportunities for 
indigenous Maori Anglicans to participate fully in all aspects of the 
church’s mission and ministry, including church leadership. 

The political, economic, spiritual, and moral implications of the new 
constitution are still being variously celebrated, misinterpreted, newly 
recognized, more often challenged, argued over, and in some instances 
rejected out of hand. All of these rather more negative reactions point 
towards what I believe to be an overlooked systemic necessity. This is the 
establishment by the church of a permanent forum where the unexpected or 
unintended failures of the three tikanga model can be continuously 
evaluated and addressed by all within the Aotearoa New Zealand and 
Polynesia Anglican body of Christ. The other option is for the educative 
processes begun during the time of the lead-up to constitutional revisions to 
be reinstated on a diocesan and Hui Amorangi—the descriptor for the 
episcopal jurisdictions established by Maori Anglicans to delineate their 
equivalent to diocesan boundaries—basis. 


Notwithstanding the need for this systemic oversight to be remedied, I 
believe that as church, we have demonstrated to our national society and 
beyond, to the worldwide Anglican Communion, what it means to take 
seriously our mission statement to be involved in the ‘transformation of 
unjust structures’. Beginning with our own institutional framework, which 
the church agreed was fundamentally unjust, we then set about devising and 
implementing a process of radical transformation. 

The Anglican Church in Aotearoa New Zealand is now more consciously 
and sincerely intentional about inclusivity in terms of ethnic diversity. 
Decision-making is now undertaken in General Synod, and in all common 
life forums where the partners are required to be represented, by consensus 
and not by majority vote. Representation is now achieved as of right 
because partnership cannot function in the absence of one partner. Processes 
to achieve the equitable distribution of resources continue to be developed 
as the church is faced with the fiscal and legal implications of 
redistribution, which inevitably require considerable administrative 
attention. In this respect, the critical and complex matter of determining the 
relative ‘costs’ of historic disadvantage is one requiring care- and prayer- 
filled consideration. The highest level of church leadership is now a shared 
function between three archbishops, each of whom represents one of the 
tikanga partners even as all three embody primatial leadership for the whole 
church. 

I conclude with a slightly amended version of words I wrote in 2000 as 
an evaluative comment on the revised constitution (Douglas and Kwok 
2001: 270-96). 

As an indigenous Anglican lay woman and academic leader it seems only 
fitting then that as a descendant of both the original messenger missionaries 
and of those responsible for the establishment and nurturing of the original 
missionary church in Aotearoa, I would accept responsibility for narrating 
something of the story of a provincial postcolonial Anglican Church which 
has of recent times sought to redeem its past and to now model, to itself and 
beyond to the worldwide Communion within which it so proudly belongs, 
something of our uniquely South Pacific claim of being God’s gospel 
people—people of prophetic boldness, of moral courage, of unending 
faithfulness. 

And so it is that my indigenous story concludes, not with any sense of 
finality nor of completion, but rather with a profound sense of gratitude for 


the gift of liberation with which I believe all Anglicans within this most 
globally southern province have been entrusted, and with an equally 
profound sense of hope and of faith that God’s will for redemptive justice to 
be seen to be done is at the heart of the challenge and the opportunity of 
continuously creating and sustaining the church here. 

In conclusion, I turn to one of the prayers of thanksgiving from the New 
Zealand Prayer Book. This little prayer serves appropriately as a continual 
reminder to us all, of the common legacy we share as sisters and brothers in 
the Christ who knows no distinction among us—for indeed it is so, that we 
have each been created to be above all else, ‘as equals in the image and 
likeness of God’. 


God of justice and compassion, 

you give us a work to do 

and a baptism of suffering and resurrection. 

From you comes power to give to others 

the care we have ourselves received 

so that we, and all who love your world, may live in harmony and trust. Amen. (Anglican 
Church in Aotearoa, New Zealand and Polynesia 1989: 478) 
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CHAPTER 24 


ECUMENISM AND POST-ANGLICANISM, 
TRANSNATIONAL ANGLICAN 
COMPACTISM, AND COSMO- 

TRANSANGLICANISM 


SATHIANATHAN CLARKE 


THIS chapter looks at Anglicanism from beyond its formal borders. The 
Anglican Episcopal family consists of an estimated 85 million Christians 
who are members of 38 self-governing churches in 165 countries. Four of 
these members in the Anglican Communion are referred to as the United 
Churches. These ecumenical churches have merged organically with other 
Protestant denominations to forge a post-Anglican identity. They are the 
Church of South India (27 September 1947), the Church of North India (29 
November 1970), the Church of Pakistan (1 November 1970), and the 
Church of Bangladesh (30 April 1974).! In this chapter I use the Church of 
South India, the first ecumenical experiment of the Anglican Church, as a 
case for retrospective analysis. This gives me a lens with which to interpret 
contemporary ecclesial relationships within the Communion. Out of this 
historic post-Anglican and present-day transnational Anglican analysis I 
imaginatively construct features of cosmo-transAnglicanism. 

This reflection has four distinct sections. I start by locating my own 
identity within the blessed intersectional complexity of the Anglican 
Communion’s dynamic development. My biography is intertwined with 
various representations of the Anglican Communion, which influences my 
hopes for the future of Christ’s church. In the second section, I examine 
aspects of the multifaceted history of the formation of the Church of South 
India. I make the case that post-Anglican ecumenism, as exemplified by the 


formation of the Church of South India, was fuelled by at least three 
factors: a delinking from the perceived British Empire’s control over Indian 
Christians through the western church; a forging of lateral solidarity with 
other native communities; and a recovery of theological and missiological 
rationale for Christian unity within the powerful currents of Indian 
nationalism. In the third section, I analyse the present realignments taking 
place within the Anglican Communion. I formulate the term ‘transnational 
Anglican compactism’ to capture the complex relationship patterns that 
emerge within the Communion in the twenty-first century. Because the 
ecumenical fervour is feeble and the goal for Christian unity is dim, 
theological conversations and mission collaborations are pursued with like- 
minded churches rather than with those who have different positions. 
Compactism appears to have supplanted ecumenism. Despite this, I 
enumerate certain overlapping features between post-Anglican ecumenism 
and present-day transnational Anglican compactism. The fourth section is a 
constructive one. I briefly lay out directions that are open for the Anglican 
Communion. ‘Cosmo-transAnglicanism’, I suggest, is a concept that could 
be beneficial to the Anglican Communion as it strives to fashion ways of 
living together as Christians in God’s world. A reappropriation of Christ as 
the reconciling and compassionate One, I submit, will be a challenge both 
to the Uniting Churches and the not-so-united churches within the Anglican 
Communion. 


FROM ANGLICAN PROPRIETY TO POST-ANGLICAN 
POROSITY 


My own biography testifies to the complexities involved in being Anglican 
in our generation. As a ‘presbyter’ of the Church of South India (CSI), 
within a long succession of Anglican ‘priests’ from the mid-nineteenth 
century, I now serve as an associate ‘minister’ in the Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America. I was made aware from very early in life that 
for generations my ancestors served the Anglican Church in India. My 
great-great-grandfather (W. T. Satthianadhan, 1830-92) and great- 
grandfather (W. D. Clarke) were long-time priests of the Anglican Church 


and my grandfather (S. Sathianathan Clarke, 1894—1952) was a canon of 
the Anglican Church. 

My father (Sundar Clarke, 1927—2010) was the bridge between the 
Anglican Church and the CSI. The CSI, a united church that organically 
brought together the Anglicans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and 
Reformed Church of America, was inaugurated on 27 September 1947. 
While confirmed as an Anglican, my father was ordained into the CSI. 
Later, in October 1974, he was consecrated as a CSI bishop in the Diocese 
of Madras. He succeeded the distinguished missiologist and ecumenist 
Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, and held this episcopal office till 1989. Although 
a vocal supporter and key contributor to the building up of the CSI, my 
father always reflected with gratitude on his early Anglican roots. As a 
bishop of a post-Anglican Church, although immensely indebted to his 
traditional Anglican upbringing, my father counted it a special blessing to 
be one of the official CSI delegates to the Lambeth Conference in 1988. 
This was a historical event. It was the first time that the CSI was invited as 
a full member of the Lambeth Conference. It took the Anglican Church just 
over fifty years to welcome the post-Anglicans back with full 
acknowledgement of the propitiousness of this historic witness to Christian 
unity and recognition of its own new and expanded ecumenical identity. A 
year after the Lambeth Conference, my father resigned prematurely and 
went to serve as a missionary pastor in a struggling suburban parish in the 
Anglican Diocese of Sydney, Australia. Reflecting on this move from 
episcopacy in one of the largest and most prominent dioceses in India to 
priestly ministry within a small town in a foreign country my father 
highlighted two things. First, he was grateful for the vocational opportunity 
to relearn the gift of serving as a deacon and pastor after fifteen years of 
managing a hierarchical church as Bishop-in-Madras. Secondly, he 
experienced great joy in reclaiming the passion of being an evangelist. In a 
western setting that was more used to sending out evangelists to other 
developing nations he reversed the trend by being an Indian missionary to 
Australians. In India, as Bishop-in-Madras, he planned and oversaw the 
work of evangelists with great zeal and much success. In Australia, he was 
the fervent missionary who went around his town inviting people to give 
the Christ another chance. 

I was born into and formed within the CSI. Being baptized into this 
ecumenical church in 1957, I was confirmed into it by Bishop Newbigin, 


and then ordained as CSI priest by my father in 1985. After serving the CSI 
as a presbyter and theological educator for decades, from 2005 my mission 
location has moved to the United States of America. Although a full-time 
theological professor, I serve as a licensed priest for the Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Washington in the District of Columbia. Taking stock of 
this complex ecclesial blessedness I can claim that, having a robust strain of 
Anglican blood, I have been born anew into and nourished by the waters of 
post-Anglican ecumenism, only to willingly fall sideways to serve as a 
transnational Anglican mission pastor in the Episcopal Church. 


POST-ANGLICAN ECUMENISM: THE CHURCH OF SOUTH 
INDIA 


The unyoking of Christians in India from their western mission counterparts 
was an ambivalent process. This was especially true when it came to the 
Anglican Church since India was indirectly governed by the British from 
the eighteenth century and became an official part of the British colonial 
empire from 1857. It is important to spell out the ambivalence that 
characterized the post-Anglican ecumenical movement. Peter Marshall, the 
noted British imperial historian, offers a succinct summary of this entire 
century: 


British involvement in India during the 18th century can be divided into two phases, one 
ending and the other beginning at mid-century. In the first half of the century, the British were 
a trading presence at certain points along the coast; from the 1750s they began to wage war on 
land in eastern and south-eastern India and to reap the reward of successful warfare, which was 
the exercise of political power, notably over the rich province of Bengal. By the end of the 
century British rule had been consolidated over the first conquests and it was being extended 
up the Ganges valley to Delhi and over most of the peninsula of southern India. By then the 
British had established a military dominance that would enable them in the next fifty years to 
subdue all the remaining Indian states of any consequence, either conquering them or forcing 
their rulers to become subordinate allies. (Marshall 2011) 


Sanctuary in Imagined Association between Western Church 
and British Crown 


On the one side, the security that the minority Indian Christian community 
— according to the Census, which was first put out in 1872 and then 
brought out every ten years from 1881, Christians have never been more 
than 2.34 per cent of the Indian population—enjoyed because of being an 
organic part of the Anglican Church cannot be underplayed. Certainly one 
must resist the temptation of naive generalization that paints British 
colonialism and English mission with a single brush. The conquering 
British flag did not adorn the vessels of Christian mission en route to India. 
In fact, often the objectives of the Anglican Church conflicted with the 
goals of the British Empire. The economics of this west—east relationship 
was far too successful from Britain’s point of view to allow the vagaries of 
Christian mission to be introduced into this profitable enterprise. Kevin 
Ward (2006: 217) draws our attention to the fact that ‘The British 
Parliament, because of the successful working of the Company from the 
Seventeenth century, was reluctant to get involved with mission. It was as 
late as 1813 that they gave permission to allow missionary activity in India’ 
(Ward 2006: 217). Such roadblocks to the growth of Christian mission in 
India were a consistent feature of the British Empire. Thus, even after the 
appointment of the Bishop of Calcutta (1814), ‘it took much negotiation 
and coaxing to realize the Diocese of Madras and Bombay in 1835’. Two 
long decades were needed to formally expand Anglicanism in India while 
the Empire was spreading rapidly. And even this sluggish pace of expansion 
came to a halt in 1835. In fact, after 1835, because ‘parliament refused to 
create more dioceses by Act of Parliament’, all the other dioceses (Lahore 
1877, Travancore 1879, Chota Nagpur 1890, and Lucknow 1893) were 
established out of much ‘legal expedients’ and some ‘endowment by public 
subscription’ (Ward 2006: 217). 

In spite of the reluctance of the British Empire to join forces with 
Anglican mission expansion in India, the confidence that Anglicanism gave 
Indian Christians was considerable. It may not have been the mighty cloak 
of the colonial emperor that sheltered Indian Christians or the clunky 
armour of the weighty empire that advanced Indian Christianity. However, 
‘the fringe’ of the garment of Christ’s universal church was available at the 
edges of society. The mere hint of this association between British Crown 


and Anglican creed mattered to Indian Christians, most of whom were 
untouchable and unapproachable (Dalits) in traditional Indian society. From 
a native point of view, the association between the western missionaries and 
the British Empire was construable even if not fully experienceable. No 
doubt this linkage did not have a common legal, organizational, and 
functional basis. Yet the perceptible similarity of pigmentation, awareness 
of privileges of common passport, noticeable commonality of culture, 
shared general access to resources (both economic and social), and ability 
to converse in the English language, which guaranteed success within 
colonial administration, were features that linked English missionaries with 
colonial agents. And this was plain to see for all native Christian 
communities. 


Risking Safety by Forging Solidarity with Local Communities 
in their Struggle for Freedom 


On the other side of security, which was hoped for in the uneasy handshake 
between the structure of the church and the regimes of empire, is a mission- 
inspired aspiration to join local neighbours in nationalist solidarity and local 
Christians in witness to the lordship of one Christ. The movement towards a 
post-denominational church in India cannot be seen apart from the overall 
spirit of nationalism that started in the middle of the eighteenth century 
across the county. Decoupling the Christian institutional identity from its 
western trappings was one part of the concrete expression of Indian 
Christian nationalism. This was particularly relevant when it came to the 
Anglicans. ‘One of the major impulses motivating the search for Christian 
unity in India in the twentieth century was the sense that it was of very 
considerable importance that the church shed its “Englishness”—a charge 
that Anglicans had particular reason to be sensitive about’ (Ward 2006: 
235). Post-Anglican ecumenism was an uncoupling from the stain of 
western Christianity even as it sought new birth from its own cultural local 
heritage and its particular socio-historical momentum. 

The other part of the movement towards church unity had to do with 
seeking new partners from within. Delinking from the West was 
complemented by new linkages with other fellow-native Christian 
denominations. The stress on affirming commonality as Indians rather than 


Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians symbolized 
such a corporeal countenance of native solidarity in the spirit of the 
emerging independent nation. This vision for visible unity among native 
Christians was already articulated in Britain at the Lambeth Conference in 
1920 by its Indian leaders. Chapman highlights the agency of one Indian 
leader in forging Christian native solidarity: ‘Resolution 9 was drafted by 
Bishop Palmer of Bombay and V. S. Azariah of Dor[na]kal, the first Indian 
Bishop. It deplored division and called for a visible fellowship between 
Episcopal and non-episcopal churches of all “who profess and call 
themselves Christians” ’ (Chapman 2006: 128). This bold move by Azariah 
in collaboration with Palmer was in synch with the broad support for 
ecumenical conversations and formations from the Anglican Communion, 
whose leaders were at the forefront of global ecumenism in the mid- 
twentieth century. Bruce Kaye’s words are helpful on this point: 


Two notable united Churches emerged as a result of these [ecumenical] moves that led to the 
formation of the WCC [World Council of Churches] in 1948: The Church of South Indian 
(Anglican, Methodist, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and Reformed churches) and the 
Church of North India. That merger had been promoted by and led by two Anglican Bishops, 
George Bell and William Temple, and the Amsterdam meeting was chaired by Archbishop 
Geoffrey Fisher. In other words, Anglicans has been at the forefront of this ecumenical 
endeavour. (Kaye 2008: 105) 


There were also some influential voices, as renowned as T. S. Eliot, who 
were opposed to the CSI negotiations. Eliot mounted a vitriolic campaign: it 
was ‘the greatest crisis in the Church of England since the Reformation’ 
(Ward 2006: 235). But there was a much wider and deeper commitment to 
ecumenism in general that made these voices somewhat ineffective. 


Theology and Mission Matter on the Post-Anglican Ecumenical 
Journey 


Post-Anglican ecumenism in India, it must be emphasized, was not merely 
a sociological and political microcosm of a much more robust and broad- 
based nationalist macro-movement. There was an explicit theological and 
considered missiological basis for this ecumenical experiment. 
Theologically the ecumenical movement in India sought to live out Jesus’ 
yearning for all his disciples: ‘I ask not only on behalf of these, but also on 
behalf of those who will believe in me through their word, that they may all 


be one. As you, Father, are in me and I am in you, may they also be in us, so 
that the world may believe that you have sent me’ (John 17: 20-21). The 
unity of Jesus’ disciples in the world is taken to be a living sign that gives 
evidence for God’s wondrous working in Jesus as the reconciling one. The 
world believes in Jesus because of the unity displayed by Christian 
disciples. Commenting on the formation of the CSI, Sundar Clarke points to 
this text as key to understanding its theological foundation: ‘We are to be 
one as prayed for by our Lord according to the pattern of the unity of the 
Godhead ... In other words, our unity, our ecumenism is God’s mission, for 
God’s church, God’s world’ (Clarke 1980: 64). 

The missiological impetus springs from the need to attain the unity 
characteristic of a harmonious family under a loving and reconciling God as 
Father and Mother of all human beings. This highlighting of the theme of 
collectively workable and publicly demonstrable unity surely needs to be 
interpreted in the light of the caste, class, regional, religious, and sectarian 
divisions that were propagated to be a hindrance to a free and independent 
India. Such a model for reconciled living as God’s children would be a 
necessary testimony of Christian collective life and this in turn would 
warrant extending an authentic invitation to others to join this family of 
God. In his well-known study on the CSI, Rajaiah D. Paul emphasizes this 
mission dimension. Let me quote him in full: 


It was not with any utilitarian motives or for any pragmatic reasons that the Churches in South 
India entered into this union. It is true that it was being increasingly felt that the divisions in 
the Church were impeding the spread of Christianity in the land; and that not only in India but 
everywhere in the world the witness of the Church was to a large extent being nullified by its 
dividedness. The Christian Gospel is ‘an invitation to all men all over the world to meet as one 
family,’ at the foot of the cross of Jesus Christ, where and where only they can meet as 
members of one family because they have all obtained the forgiveness of the one-Father and 
have been accepted by Him as His children. Those who give this invitation and seek to spread 
that Gospel must need show in their lives—as groups and as Churches—that they are living as 
one family. (Paul 1958: 1) 


TRANSNATIONAL-ANGLICAN COMPACTISM: NATIVE 
THEOLOGY AND LOCAL MISSION WITHIN THE SHADE OF 
WESTERN POWERS 


There is little evidence to suggest that the impulse for organic ecumenical 
union still fires up the member churches of the Anglican Communion. The 
overall ethos in our twenty-first century has changed from that of the 
previous one. Grand meta-narratives of design and unitary systems of 
operation in the service of the one world family have been left behind in the 
twentieth century as utopias of modernity. In our postmodern century, 
moreover, Jesus’ prayer for his disciples in John chapter 17 has been pushed 
into the category of unrealizable eschatology. Ecumenical conversations 
continue to lead to theological compacts that have liturgical, relational, and 
diaconal implications for ecclesial polity, but organic union as exemplified 
by the amalgamation of united churches is not a significant part of the 
agenda of the Anglican Churches. 

This does not mean that there are no actual coalitions among member 
churches in this global Communion. At least from Lambeth 1998 onwards, 
one notices concerted efforts among churches from various regions of the 
world to redefine and reorder their relationship within the Anglican 
Communion. These movements seem less motivated by the spirit of 
ecumenism. They can be better depicted along the lines of compacts. 
‘Transnational-Anglican compactism’ can be differentiated from ‘post- 
Anglican ecumenism’. If the latter represented the offering up of differences 
to the dynamic movement of the organic future of church, which desires to 
be governed by Christ as the head, the former signifies transnational 
alliances held together by similar ethical, theological, and missional 
commitments. The uniting churches had to deal with confronting and 
surmounting radical and real differences in their desire to achieve 
ecumenism. The interrelationships between churches and the forging of 
ecclesial realignment today appear to be taking place on the basis of 
theological and missional commonalities. This may explain the mood of 
schism on a predicable line of liberal and conservative, south and north, 
west and rest, and post-missionary and passionately missional factions 
within the Anglican Communion. Communion as what Radner and Turner 
(2006: 276) call an ‘ecclesial vocation’ appears to have taken a vacation. 


Compacts between transnational churches are the working drivers of shape- 
shifting contemporary councils. 

Even while noting this fundamental difference, there are overlapping 
features between past post-Anglican ecumenism that culminated in the 
united churches and present transnational yet intra-Anglican coalitions that 
seek to reconfigure the identity of the Anglican Communion. Thus, while 
these current ecclesial alliances are profoundly shaped by the transnational 
configurations of economic and political power within our twenty-first- 
century global era they, at the same time, pay much attention to their 
affiliation with local communities. In other words, political and economic 
astuteness in the global arena is complemented by cultural and political 
acumen in dealing with contextual compulsions within the complex 
relationships that characterize the Anglican Communion in the twenty-first 
century. 


Oscillating between Dependence on and Interdependence with 
the West/North 


The need for security still plays a role in the alliance between global 
churches and present-day world powers. Why else is there such contestation 
in the worldwide Communion that is focused on the United States and 
United Kingdom? Often less politically and economically powerful 
churches in the Anglican Communion, sometimes deliberately and 
sometimes unconsciously, are drawn into the sanctuary that the nexus 
between church and empire offers. One only needs to point to the 
conventional mechanisms that still hold the Anglican Communion together 
to note the intimate relationship between past temporal powers and present 
church conversations across the world. The widely acknowledged 
‘Instruments of Communion’ are touted to contain both inclusive and 
devolved mechanisms for Anglican relationship and order. There are four 
organs for the functioning of the Communion: the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (a hub of ecclesial power that was established as early as 597), 
the Lambeth Conference (a once in a decade coming together of all bishops 
of the Anglican Church, at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
started in 1867), the Anglican Consultative Council (a council of lay and 
ordained representatives of members of the Anglican Communion formed 


in 1968, which is presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury every two 
to three years), and the Primates’ Meeting (a meeting of ‘chief archbishops’ 
of the provinces of the Anglican Church at the invitation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which was established in 1978). While one may be tempted 
to highlight the dispersed nature of such a fourfold instrument for 
overseeing Anglican polity, one cannot but admit that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury grounds and authorizes these other ‘instruments of unity’ within 
this global church. An official Church of England posting makes this clear: 
‘The Archbishop is the focus of Unity for the Anglican Communion. He is 
convener and host of the Lambeth Conference, President of the Anglican 
Consultative Council, and Chair of the Primates’ meeting’ (Church of 
England 2012). Well after the dismantling of the British Empire, the 
church’s relationship with the former empire, both as a hub for global unity 
and as a fulcrum of ecclesial polity, does not appear to be severed. 

From a quite different location we might also cite the example of the 
‘Global South Anglicans’. This seemingly innocent nomenclature covers a 
multitude of political operations that connect temporal powers and ecclesial 
expressions. On the one hand, the terminology hides the fact that much of 
the material and conceptual resources for this ecclesial-bloc comes from 
discontented and disaffected conservative Christians from the United States 


of America, Australia, and the United Kingdom.” Considering that the 
centre of economic and political power has shifted to the United States one 
can make the claim that twenty-first-century empires matter in any 
recalibration of global theology and church polity, even if emanating from 
the south. 

On the other hand, such a label exaggerates the constitutive and 
functional solidarity that exists between the Christian communities of the 
‘Global South’. Michael Poon is critical of the claims of the Global South 
Anglicans to represent the contexts and communities from these regions in 
the southern hemisphere. He contends that what emanates from this 
constituency lacks grounding in the ‘lived Christianity’ of the ecclesial 
communities in the South. Moreover, Poon also asserts that much of what is 
construed as expressions of the Global South is alienated from ‘the spiritual 
and intellectual traditions in their parts of the world’ (Poon 2012). The ties 
that bind the churches of the Global South to much of the powerful north 
are also entwined within the world of economy and politics. 


Locally Rooted in Theology and Growing in Neighbourhood 
Mission even while Entwined with the Globally Powerful 
West/North 


In spite of this lure towards security by forging transnational compacts with 
internationally powerful actors and reinventing historical connectivity with 
the economic and political champions in our global situation, there is also 
much synergy that propels member churches of the Anglican Communion 
to pursue concord with their local neighbours and native world views. Such 
lateral solidarity, even if it puts a strain on established bonds with 
western/northern dominant partners, is necessary to enhance the individual 
and corporate life of the community among which the churches seek to 
thrive. Chapman counsels us not to conjure up Anglicanism as a monolithic 
global entity and invites us to be attentive to its on-the-ground and in-its- 
own-soil manifestations: ‘[i]nstead of being a singular phenomenon or a 
unique global brand, Anglicanism, with its huge diversity of contemporary 
forms, is much more akin to locally produced—and more importantly— 
locally designed goods aimed primarily at the domestic market’ (Chapman 
2008: 7). This local turn is not always interpreted as being counter to global 
commitments. However, it is also this everyday sociocultural and political 
location that determines the nature and function of the member churches of 
the Anglican Communion. 

It is important not to reduce ecclesiology to only politico-economic 
factors. Just as in our analysis of the Church of South India, we must be 
attentive to theological and missiological aspects that influence ecclesial 
compacts. These elements are not abstractions but already saturated in the 
overall sociocultural context of local congregations that live out the gospel 
in their respective neighbourhoods. It is best to work with a concrete 
example. Let me name the elephant—I shall not get into whether this is an 
African or Asian one or whether it is just a white elephant!—that has taken 
over the Anglican living room: dispute and discord around the matter of 
homosexuality. The world, including Anglicans around the globe, is well 
aware that the conflict and repositioning of churches across the Anglican 
Communion is centred on the issue of homosexuality. There is a populist, 
though simplistic, reading of the division between those who embrace a 
more traditionalist position and those who advocate a more constructionist 
one. It asserts that these factions emerge from the economic and political 


clout of the conservative and liberal blocs within the United States of 
America. Both sides on this divide appear to circulate this version of a 
conspiracy theory. The traditionalists think that homosexuality is a western 
way of life that is being pushed on them by the expanding consumerism of 
the liberal West. Just as market-driven capitalism exports the ideology of 
choice to propagate a plurality of consumptive practices, pushy Americans 
campaign for alternative forms of sexual relationships through the network 
of churches. The constructivists, on the other side, also think that their 
conservative western counterparts, who are losing ground at home, are 
investing energy and money to replicate their kind of conservative 
Christianity globally. Whether traditionalist or constructivist, this form of 
thinking is really colonialist. Not only does it erase the agency of the non- 
western Christian communities but it also exaggerates the influence of the 
western churches. Furthermore, it perpetuates the colonial myth that all 
synergy for conflict and conciliation comes from the outside, predominantly 
from the top down. 

I reckon that the rigid position taken by Asian and African churches 
against ‘the legitimising or blessing of same sex unions’ and the ‘ordaining 
[of] those involved in same gender unions’ is largely the result of native 
theology and local culture even as it is also swayed by the clout of wealthy 
western partner churches (Lambeth Conference 1998, resolution 1.10). 
Transnational Anglican compacts are made globally but they are steered by 
local theological considerations. I can speak from my experience of the 
united churches of India. Native theology in India is grounded in the 
traditional world views that have framed and guided communities for 
centuries. The rationale of this caste-based and gender-defined ideational 
framework for interpreting human identity and relationality can be located 
in local ideologies and practices. One dominant and compelling native 
Indian view of caste and gender, as developed by McKim Marriott and 
Ronald Inden in their ‘dividual-particle’ theory, is built upon the belief that 
all human beings are born with a coded-substance that relates to their caste, 
sex, and personality (Marriot and Inden 1977; Kolenda 1985). These 
substances are constituted by particles containing the same coding which 
threatens to become unattached from the body and become annexed to other 
bodies. Because of the potential of dividuation in this Indian view, physical 
interaction must be socially controlled to enable individuals possessing the 
inbuilt coding to exchange compatible particles and to prohibit individuals 


having incompatible substances from coming together. It is crucial that 
these coded-substances be kept from improper mixing. Thus, caste 
interactions and gender interactions are prescribed and controlled. 
Heterosexuality is built into the fabric of interaction because human beings 
are designed biologically and socially to exchange complementary coded- 
substances. This native mindset of orderly and harmonious human 
interrelationships feeds the regulations in Indian society. Such ordering, 
which itself is based on the perfect arrangement of all of reality, maintains 
auspiciousness, concord, and purity as against its opposite state of 
inauspiciousness, chaos, and pollution. The reasons that govern how various 
castes and different genders interact with each other normatively for the 
purposes of sexual, social, and cosmic harmony thus emanate from the 
ground. They may find commonality in the west/north but they do not have 
to be imported. Local theology and native culture in India instruct who one 
can touch, eat among, and mate with based on one’s own caste, gender, and 
personality that are coded into each human being. No wonder then that 
homosexuality was a crime in India till 2 July 2009, when the Delhi High 
Court passed a judgement decriminalizing it. 

Mission within the scope of the neighbourhood communities also plays a 
role in transnational Anglican compactism. Staying with the topic of 
present-day compacts within the Anglican Communion being linked to the 
issue of homosexuality we may notice how different mission contexts 
produce divergent coalitions, one slouching towards reinstating the 
conventional and the other towards reimaging the unconventional. On the 
one side, African and Asian member churches are concerned about the 
efficacy of Christian mission in a largely Muslim and Hindu context, which 
takes a high view of scripture and a censorial view of homosexuals. Thus, 
in line with these competing missionary impulses, literalist interpretations 
of sexual mores are preferred over contextual ones. Such churches are 
linked to Bible-believing and marriage-saving Christian communities in the 
north/west who bemoan the fact that scriptural family values are being 
undercut by the inroads that secularism and consumerism are making into 
traditional Christian thought and practice. On the other side, the Episcopal 
Church (USA) and the Anglican Church of Canada are concerned about the 
authenticity of Christian mission in a predominantly secular, individual 
rights context, which claims that the authority of God and well-being of all 
God’s children (especially the ‘othered’ among human beings) inform 


interpretation of all sacred scriptures. Christian mission in this context 
involves both extending hospitality to all human beings, especially focusing 
on the weak and despised, and also advancing the rights of every citizen, 
irrespective of race, gender, and sexual orientation. Local mission needs and 
obligations thus stimulate transnational compacts across the Anglican 
Communion even as both factions ironically express faithfulness to the 
mission dei. 


COSMO-TRANSANGLICANISM: PRAYERFULLY BOUND BY 
THE RECONCILING CHRIST AND MISSIONALLY UNITED BY 
THE COMPASSIONATE CHRIST 


I propose that cosmo-transAnglicanism helps shape an ecclesial imagining. 
This ecclesial vision transcends the networking modality of transnational 
compactism by tapping into elements of ecumenism, more specifically, an 
embrace of Christian unity and a celebration of mission in the world. 
Cosmo-transAnglicanism is, I admit, a hope rather than a reality. It awaits 
translocation from frames of collective imagination to forms of concrete 
expression. Yet it is more than an ambiguous theological construct. It 
recognizes the interconnectivity of the Anglican Communion and it trusts in 
the Triune God. Cosmo-transAnglicanism thus projects a phenomenon that 
arises out of God-initiated encounters, Christ-fuelled mediations, and Spirit- 
shaped formations of ecclesia by inclusively drawing from the local and 
global, postcolonial and neocolonial, naive and knotty, parochial and 
cosmopolitan, native and exotic, conservative and liberal, spiritualist and 
social activist, and heavenward and earth-bound members within the 
complex heritage of the Anglican way. Let me comment on two dimensions 
of such a vision that stem from our common commitment as autonomous 
yet interdependent member churches in the Anglican Communion. 


Prayerfully Bound by Christ, the Reconciling One 


Cosmo-transAnglicanism does not accept polarization or fragmentation as a 
godly state of being Christian in the world. Neither is it content with 


transnational Anglican compactism, which represents the religious 
networking of vested forms of instrumentalism in contemporary 
globalization. Rather cosmo-transAnglicanism is the lateral intra-human 
expression of the reconciliation that is at work between a loving God and 
wrangling humanity. The good news that Christ has broken down the 
middle wall of separation between God and human beings is demonstrated 
by the reconciliatory flow evidenced by the peaceable community 
graciously made up of those who were previously hostile to each other. 
Being a united church is crucial testimony that God’s work of reconciliation 
encompasses all dimensions of fragmentation and estrangement. It is thus 
an outcome of the synergy inherent in the prayer of Jesus Christ that ‘they 
all may be one’, which seeks to testify to the fact that the reconciling love 
of God is alive within the Christian community even as it is at work in all of 
creation. 

It can be said that reconciliation testifies to the miraculous mainly when 
fragmentation is really severe and difference is radically real. It is in 
situations where concord is not humanly possible that God operates to bring 
about reconciliation. If the deep-rooted rupture between God and human 
beings can only be restored by the gracious work of Christ then only the 
work of Christ can be relied upon to reconcile differences that no other 
human being can unite. This offers a missiological challenge to factions 
within the Anglican Communion to both accept the tough call to negotiate 
with church partners that represent real theological and ethical differences 
as well as to embrace the possibility that the grace of Christ working in 
God’s church can bring about a way of being together that escapes human 
stratagem. This is, I submit, the difference between pursuing the predictably 
calculating ecclesiastical model of compactism and submitting to the 
providentially surprising ecclesial mould of transAnglicanism. 

Cosmo-transAnglicanism thus provides imaginative space for bringing 
together real differences with the expectancy that God’s miracle of 
reconciliation needs to be enacted in the world in conformity with Jesus’ 
prayer for harmony within God’s own family. This of course means that we 
take on obligation for others who are not like us and take seriously their 
particular human values that we do not like because of our ideas of 
theology, mission, or ethics. On this point I find that my notion of cosmo- 
transAnglicanism is a contextualized and reconfigured version of Kwame 
Appiah’s notion of cosmopolitanism, especially his call for ‘universal 


concern’ and ‘respect for legitimate difference’. The first consists of 
‘obligations to others, obligations that stretch beyond those whom we are 
related to by the ties of kith and kin’, and the second involves ‘taking an 
interest in the practices and beliefs that lend them [not us] significance’ 
(Appiah 2006: xv). 


Missionally United by Christ, the Compassionate One 


The Anglican Communion has consistently celebrated the via media 
(middle way). Historically, this referred to its origins, which carved out 
conciliation between Reformed Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 
Theologically, this has also led to the pathway of mediatory truth. ‘Anglican 
theologians need faith in their tradition’ so that they can be distinguished 
from theologians that Paul Avis identifies as ‘irresponsible eclectic, 
freelance pundits’. They need ‘to practise what Karl Rahner called 
“theology in the bosom of the Church”’ (Avis 2008: 6). The Anglican 
theological tradition entails a kind of sorting through of the many 
perspectives in order to adopt a middle way that is affirmed with joy and 
devotion, and enacted with love and dedication. In a book with that very 
title Alan Bartlett makes a sustained argument for rearticulating the 
Anglican tradition as “passionate balance’ in which ‘the truth of God is not 
the monopoly of any of the “tribes” within Anglicanism’ (Bartlett 2007: 16). 
He continues 


Alongside the passionate advocacy and embodiment of our own theological convictions, we 
must pay careful attention to others. Not to find the lowest common denominator, but because 
the humble, surprising and wise Christ whom we follow finds a home and voice amongst 
widely differing people. It is in dialogue, argument and even compromise that we hear Christ. 
The truth of God is found in a dynamic balance of differing perspectives. (Bartlett 2007: 16) 


But passionate balance of theology may not be sufficiently equipped to 
stimulate and sustain mission. For this purpose, ‘passionate balance’ needs 
to be interwoven with preferential compassion. Cosmo-transAnglicanism 
transforms and transcends Anglicanism to be of service to the cosmos in the 
way of Christ, the compassionate one. Such a bias in the practice of 
compassion across the world in the footsteps of Jesus Christ turns our 
attention to the poor, marginalized, and othered. We might justify this focus 
for preferential compassion by qualifying Bartlett’s general proposition 


concerning where we may find Christ. Rather than only universally 
asserting that Christ ‘finds a home and voice amongst widely differing 
people’, we also specifically affirm that Christ finds a special place amongst 
those who are noticeably displaced. This brings to missional attention a 
variety of local sub-communities in different locations in the world. The 
poor, widows, women, and sexual minorities are such out-of-place sub- 
communities where Christ finds his home. Seeking Christ and finding 
Christ involves entering into such humanly displaced yet God-embraced 
collectives. Christian mission is compassionate. It enjoins in the passion of 
Christ, which is associated with the suffering and humiliated one. Cosmo- 
transAnglicanism is a vision of becoming an organic community under God 
as Father and Mother so that no human person or sub-community will ever 
be outside of the human family. Christian mission infiltrates the displaced 
ones to find a secure abode through the compassionate Christ. 

Lorelei F. Fuchs SA puts forward a hopeful change in the historical 
conditions and emerging configurations within the Anglican Communion in 
our present age. ‘What was once a fellowship within a strong English ethos, 
dominated by the Church of England’, she says, ‘has become a communion 
of ethoi [sic] as diverse as some ecumenical partners and interchurch 
settings’ (Fuchs 2008: 90). But has this fellowship really forged into a 
communion? My argument in this chapter has been much less positive. 
Instead of following the trajectory of ecumenism, which was the hallmark 
of the United Churches in the mid-twentieth century, the Anglican member 
churches in this new situation have pursued a pathway of compactism 
among theologically and missiologically like-minded counterparts. This 
broad bipartite coalition, which is also enmeshed in contemporary 
economic and political undercurrents, struggles to live in fellowship let 
alone to be in communion. However, this need not be the future of the 
global Anglican Church. I suggest that we can imagine another way of 
being a Communion. On the one hand, cosmo-transAnglicanism testifies to 
a reconciliatory household under God, which starts with the Communion 
but moves beyond it, in submission to the prayer of Jesus ‘that they all may 
be one’. On the other hand, cosmo-transAnglicanism also weaves a future 
for ecclesia wherein the bonds of Christian affections will be yoked with the 
bonds of affliction for the well-being of God’s world that Christ came to 
love and make whole. 
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CHAPTER 25 


GERALD O. WEST 


‘SCRIPTURE: what is at issue in Anglicanism today?’ is the title of a 
reflection by Njongonkulu Ndugane, then Archbishop of Cape Town and 
Metropolitan of the Anglican Church of the Province of Southern Africa 
(Ndungane 2001a, 2001b). Reflecting on the 1998 Lambeth Conference, 
which he attended, he says: ‘The place and role of scripture within the 
Anglican Church, as an authoritative directive on issues of Church order 
and Christian conduct, came under the spotlight at the recent Lambeth 
Conference, particularly in relation to the debate around homosexuality’ 
(Ndungane 2001b: 12). This is not the first time, of course, that ‘the place 
and role of scripture within the Anglican Church’ has come ‘under the 
spotlight’ in the Anglican tradition. Ndungane is well aware of this, arguing 
that ‘Throughout the history of the Anglican Church, scripture has played a 
pivotal role in theological discourse and liturgical practice’. Indeed, he 
continues, in the constitution of his own province it states that the church 
‘receives and maintains the Faith of our Lord Jesus Christ as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures’ (Ndungane 2001b: 13). Statements like this underline ‘the 
fact that the importance of scripture cannot be disregarded. In fact it is 
regarded as the primary source for doing theology, along with reason, faith, 
culture, experience, and tradition’ (Ndungane 2001b: 13). However, 
continues Ndungane, ‘although this is the formal position of the Church— 
namely that scripture is one source amongst several others—it is certainly 
not reflected in terms of practice, where weight tends to be given to 
scripture’ (Ndungane 2001b: 13). Remembering his own experience of the 
Lambeth Conference in 1998 he provides an example, saying, ‘[flor 
instance, in the case of the debate around homosexuality, scripture was used 


as the predominant standard over and against which the different positions 
in the debate were measured’ (Ndungane 2001b: 13). 

Ndungane, an archbishop in the Anglican Church, captures a number of 
important points here. First, he identifies, with Anglicans over the centuries 
(Greer 2006: 1—13), that the Bible is ‘the primary source’ and that it plays ‘a 
pivotal role’. Secondly, he identifies, with Anglicans over the centuries 
(Greer 2006: 13-31), a range of other, secondary, sites of authority, namely 
‘reason, faith, culture, experience, and tradition’. Ndungane’s list of 
secondary sites of authority goes beyond, significantly, the more familiar 
‘tradition’ and ‘reason’ of the ‘Anglican divines’ in the formative periods of 
the church (Booty 1988: 176). ‘Experience’ or ‘context’ (including 
‘culture’) is an additional site of God’s self-revelation. Thirdly, Ndungane 
worries that he is witnessing a shift within the Anglican Church with 
respect to the Bible, that it is becoming like those Protestant churches which 
recognize scripture as the only authority (Ndungane 2001b: 16). What 
worries Ndungane about such a shift is that far from holding a high view of 
scripture it simply refuses to recognize the reality of the contextual 
‘situatedness’ of scripture and the scriptural interpreter. Ndungane rejects 
such a shift not only because it is un-Anglican in terms of Anglican 
tradition, but also because it does not take account of either the complexity 
of the process of interpretation or the postcolonial nature of the Anglican 
Church. Developments in biblical hermeneutics and the diversity of 
‘readers’ that make up the postcolonial Anglican Communion require, for 
Ndungane and many other Anglicans, a less naive and more self-conscious 
reflection on the Bible and biblical interpretation in the Anglican 
Communion. In the words of the Catholic theologian David Tracy, ‘There is 
no innocent interpretation, no innocent interpreter, no innocent text’ (Tracy 
1987: 79). 

The idea of social location is not new to Anglicanism. Indeed, to be 
Anglican means to be socially located within the Anglican ‘tradition’. Next 
to scripture, Anglicanism holds tradition in high regard. ‘Within the 
Anglican Communion the accepted norms of authority’, says Henry 
Chadwick, ‘are located first in the faith declared in Scripture, then in the 
safeguard of interpretation provided by the Catholic Creeds, and finally in 
the liturgical tradition of Prayer Book and Ordinal, both of which are in 
essentials rooted in ways of worship much older than their sixteenth- 
century origin’ (Chadwick 1988: 105). Less central to Anglican notions of 


tradition and more controversial are the Thirty-Nine Articles of 1571, which 
‘have a standing which varies in different provinces of the Anglican 
Communion, but have been influential on the historical shaping of 
Anglicanism in its middle path between Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism’ (Chadwick 1988: 105). Of course, not only could tradition 
include more than these components (Sykes, Booty, and Knight 1988: 131- 
348), but even these core components of Anglican tradition are no more 
innocent or self-evident than scripture, requiring faithful, but always 
contextual, interpretation. 

Which brings us to ‘reason’, the third leg of the ‘three-legged stool’ of 
scripture, tradition, and reason, to use that well-known metaphor that has 
‘become something of a shibboleth in current Anglican thinking’ (Greer 
2006: 13—14). What is distinctive, asks A. S. McGrade, ‘about “reason” in 
Anglicanism?’ His answer links reason directly to the other two strands or 
legs: ‘Reason has served Anglicans, and has often been explicitly invoked 
by them, as a counterpoise to unthinking biblicism or unthinking 
conformity to historical precedent’ (McGrade 1988: 115). Anglicanism has 
always been ‘critical’, that is, willing to ask structured and systematic 
questions of its sacred text and its ecclesiastical and theological tradition. 
‘In Anglicanism you can raise any question,’ says J. I. Packer, ‘and the 
Anglican way is to pursue the question, with full respect for the questioner, 
through the discipline of debate’ (Packer 2004: 13). Once again, ‘reason’ is 
not a self-evident category, and though Anglicanism has awarded pride of 
place to the forms of critical reasoning arising out of the Enlightenment, 
other ‘indigenous knowledge systems’ are now also a part of the Anglican 
Communion. 

The source of this critical engagement with scripture and tradition is, of 
course, the Anglican believer, whatever their station or status in the church. 
Which brings us to the more recently recognized ‘fourth leg’ in 
Anglicanism, not listed in the edited volume on The Study of Anglicanism 
(Sykes, Booty, and Knight 1988), but which does find a place, albeit briefly, 
in Rowan Greer’s Anglican Approaches to Scripture: From the Reformation 
to the Present. He discerns the fourth strand in the work of William J. Wolf 
and John E. Booty (Wolf and Booty 1979: 165), resulting in ‘a quadruple 
cord or a four-legged stool’ (Greer 2006: xviii), with ‘experience’ being 
added to the more familiar three. 


Though Greer does not mark the acknowledgement of ‘experience’ as a 
major innovation, providing no detailed space to this component of God’s 
self-revelation and authority in the body of his book, he does include it in 
his ‘A foreword written afterwards’, where he treats ‘reason, tradition, and 
experience as instruments for interpreting scripture’ (Greer 2006: xix). 
Moreover, in this ‘postscript’ placed at the beginning of his book, Greer 
problematizes the terms, recognizing ‘the many different meanings that 
have been and can be given to the terms’ tradition, reason, and experience 
(Greer 2006: xix). In discussing the difficulties associated with ‘experience’ 
Greer shows an awareness of the kind of socio-historical ‘thickness’ 
Ndungane invokes in his list (where he includes ‘culture’). Arguing, 
astutely, that an Anglican understanding of ‘experience/context’ ‘must be 
somehow a shared one’, he uses the examples of ‘black experience’ and 
‘female experience’ to illustrate his analysis (Greer 2006: xxiii). Such 
examples make it clear that both Greer and Ndungane understand that 
tradition, reason, and experience are each socially located. They are each 
contextual. 

What has changed in Anglicanism since the sixteenth century, which for 
some Anglicans remains the ‘ideal’ (Packer 2004: 10), is that there are now 
many more Anglicans from different contexts. Context and experience and 
culture could remain invisible and unspecified features of Anglican identity 
in the relatively homogeneous context of early Anglicanism. But all this 
changed in the nineteenth century. Evoking a rather romantic and idealistic 
image of sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth-century Anglicansim, 
Packer asserts that ‘[u]ntil the nineteenth century all Anglicanism was 
committed to the principles ... described [namely, its catholic goal, its 
biblical foundations, its Reformational heritage, its liturgical heritage, its 
pastoral and evangelistic ethos, its rational temper, and its episcopal 
leadership], and Anglican life and ministry proceeded in this way’ (Packer 
2004: 15). Packer does not place the blame for the change in Anglicanism 
on the colonies, but on the imperial church itself. For as each of what 
Packer refers to as the ‘the nineteenth-century parties in the Church of 
England’ were ‘exported’ (his word) to the British colonies, so the particular 
emphasis of each was lifted out of the ‘mainstream’ that constituted the 
Church of England. The result in the colonies was individual strands of 
Anglicanism, each with its own ‘important goals’, but lacking ‘mainstream 
breadth’ (Packer 2004: 15). 


The exporting of Anglicanism was, of course, part of a larger imperial 
project, as indeed was the Church of England itself. While there were 
undoubtedly a host of factors ‘pressing for the reform of the church’, the 
establishment of the Church of England was intimately related to ‘Henry’s 
concern to establish the independency of his royal supremacy and of 
England as a self-sufficient “empire” ’ (Greer 2006: 2; see also Bernard 
2005). In other words, Henry VIII’s reformation was part of an imperial 
project. Unfortunately, neither Greer nor Packer situate imperial 
Anglicanism within a ‘thick’ socio-historical context. But if we are to 
understand the Bible in Anglicanism today a thicker sense of context is 
necessary. Indeed, we cannot understand the current contestation around 
biblical interpretation within the Anglican Communion without 
understanding that the Anglican Church that comes to the majority of 
Anglicans today was an imperial church. Southern Africa may serve as a 
brief example. 

In 1536 the foundations were being laid for Henry’s church, with the Ten 
Articles and the Royal Injunctions laying its ‘Protestant religious party 
platform’ (Greer 2006: 3-4). Within a wider socio-political context, 
however, other foundations had been and were being laid. The emerging 
trade in African slaves in the 1440s and the Islamic conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453 enlarged the perspective and appetite of the nascent 
European empires; and the technological developments in the maritime 
industry made exploration, trade, and missionary endeavour possible far 
beyond European borders (Sundkler and Steed 2000: 42). In the first 
‘scramble for Africa’, Pope Alexander VI (Borgia), a Spaniard, in 1493 
‘divided the world, assigning the West to Spain and the East, including 
Africa, to Portugal’, thus granting the Portuguese ‘a sacred document, 
giving them legal right to govern the new worlds which they felt called to 
discover’ (Sundkler and Steed 2000: 44). 

From 1470 the Portuguese built forts on the West African ‘Gold Coast’. 
They were followed by the Dutch, British, Germans, and Danes (Sundkler 
and Steed 2000: 46), all determined to get their share of the potential trade, 
including the trade in African slaves. Similarly, the Portuguese were the 
first to pioneer the route to the Cape, followed by the Dutch, the French, 
and the British (Sundkler and Steed 2000: 64). In every case Christianity 
was part of the vanguard of empire. And so it was as part of the British 


imperial project that the Church of England made its way to Southern 
Africa. 

European colonization of the Cape took effect in 1652 when Jan van 
Riebeeck and a group of 125 other employees of the Dutch East India 
Company arrived at the Cape as settlers and built a fort (Suberg 1999: 10; 
Sundkler and Steed 2000: 64). The first Church of England service in the 
Cape Colony was held in 1749 for British sailors and soldiers on shore 
leave (Suberg 1999: 10). The Dutch governor of the Cape Colony agreed to 
allow the chaplain from the British fleet under the command of Admiral 
Bascawen, en route from India, to hold a service in the Dutch church. 
‘Thereafter’, says O. M. Suberg ‘Anglican services were held occasionally 
at Cape Town, presided over by visiting Anglican naval chaplains for their 
members from the ships in Table Bay’ (Suberg 1999: 10). In the aftermath 
of the French Revolution of 1789, when French troops invaded the 
Netherlands in 1795, ‘a British force was sent to the Cape, to ensure that the 
French did not seize it and take control of the sea route to India’ (Suberg 
1999: 11). The occupying Dutch forces were defeated and a British 
administration was established. The peace treaty drafted between the British 
and the Dutch provided for the Dutch Reformed Church to retain its 
position as the ‘established church’ of the Cape, but services were held for 
Church of England members of the occupying forces by naval or military 
chaplains, who were under the control of the British governor of the Cape 
(Suberg 1999: 11). 

In 1802 hostilities between Britain and France ceased, and under the 
Peace of Amiens the Cape was returned to the Batavian Republic in 
February 1803. But the British were back in 1806 when war once again 
broke out in Europe after Napoleon was crowned emperor of France. Once 
again the British sent a force to secure the strategically important Cape, and 
once again the Church of England served members of the army garrison and 
civil administration (Suberg 1999: 12). With the defeat and exile of 
Napoleon in 1814, the Dutch formally surrendered the Cape to Britain, and 
the rule of the Cape by Britain was formally ratified by the Convention of 
London (1814) (Suberg 1999: 12). The Cape was now a formal territory of 
the British Empire. 

From 1634 all British possessions fell under the episcopal management 
of the Bishop of London, and after 1810 civil and colonial chaplains were 
appointed and paid by the Colonial Office in London ‘to minister to the 


spiritual needs of the British settlers at the Cape’ (Suberg 1999: 12). In 1827 
the Cape was included within the diocese of the Bishop of Calcutta (a 
diocese which stretched from India to the Straits of Magellan in South 
America). As with almost all Church of England activity in the Cape 
Colony, when the various bishops of Calcutta did visit the Cape to fulfil 
their episcopal duties, ‘not one of them travelled into the interior of the 
colony’ (Suberg 1999: 12—13). The Church of England in Southern Africa 
was concentrated on the colonial rim of the continent and focused almost 
entirely on white colonists. But as the demands of empire shifted so too did 
the focus of the Anglican Church. The British government used the 
opportunity presented by the depression in Europe and Britain after the 
Napoleonic Wars to bring British settlers to the Cape in 1820 ‘to be settled 
along the Eastern Frontier, to act as a buffer between the colony and the 
[indigenous] Xhosas’ (Suberg 1999:13). As these settlers moved into the 
interior, so too did their Anglican clergymen. And in all of this the Bible 
was pivotal and the primary source for the Anglican missionary colonizer. 

While the pivotal place of sacred scripture in the Anglican imperial 
project of the sixteenth to nineteenth century remains to be told (West 
2009), the broad contours of the arrival of the Bible in British colonies 
around the globe are clear. The Church of England came to the peoples they 
conquered and colonized with the Bible in one hand and the gun in the 
other. As Desmond Tutu is fond of recounting, reiterating a common 
anecdote (Mofokeng 1988: 34) but in a humourous tone (Gish 2004: 101) 
“When the white missionaries came to us, they had the Bible and we had the 
land. They said to us, “Let us pray”. When we opened our eyes, we had the 
Bible and they had our land!’ 

But Desmond Tutu has on occasion been heard to follow this anecdote 
with a chuckle, saying: ‘And we got the better deal!’ For the very same 
Bible that was pivotal and the primary source for the imperial British 
project and the colonial Anglican Church was appropriated by African 
Anglicans, after a long struggle for recognition and a place in the colonial 
church (Hinchliff 1963; Cochrane 1987; Worsnip 1991). Ever since, 
postcolonial Anglican Christians from around the world have been reading 
the Bible for themselves and bringing their contexts to bear on what it 
means to be ‘Anglican’. And central to a postcolonial biblical hermeneutic 
is the deep conviction that the Bible has no self-evident meaning 
(Sugirtharajah 2001). 


But it would be wrong to imply that the centre (England) represented 
‘ideal’ Anglicanism while the periphery (the colonies) represented 
‘eccentric’ Anglicanism (Packer 2004: 15). The situation ‘at home’, in 
England itself, was more complex. A ‘thicker’ and more socio-historical 
analysis of sixteenth-century England uncovers a contested context. The 
transformation of relations of production and, concomitantly, relations 
among classes brought about by and constituting the industrial revolution 
ruptured the hegemonic, taken-for-granted signs and concepts of established 
Church of England Christianity (Comaroff and Comaroff 1991: 56, 76). 
What was exported to the colonies of the British Empire was a continuation 
in another context of the protracted struggle in Europe and Britain for 
control over religious life provoked by the economic turmoil of the mid- 
sixteenth century (Comaroff and Comaroff 1991: 76). By the mid-1600s in 
Britain, Church of England ecclesiastical authority was in tatters, and even 
the attempt after 1660 ‘to ret1mpose a narrow Anglican uniformity failed, 
and henceforth it could never again be pretended that all Englishmen 
belonged to a single church’ (Hill 1969: 190; see also Comaroff and 
Comaroff 1991: 75—80). Both at home and in the colonies, ‘[f]ar from being 
an unquestioned order of signs and symbols through which nature and 
society were apprehended, Christianity [and its Bible] had itself become an 
object of debate and political struggle. The growing disunity of the English 
church was an element in this process’ (Comaroff and Comaroff 1991: 77): 

The postcolonial Anglican Church of today, visibly reflected in the 
diversity of faces and languages at the 2008 Lambeth Conference, brings a 
plurality of social locations and contextual concerns to the interpretation of 
the Bible, both from its historical centre and its now numerically dominant 
periphery. Socio-historical context has much to do with this, but so too does 
the Bible itself. 

Put positively, as J. I. Packer does, ‘we are in a better position than any 
previous Christian generation to give the proper answer’ to the question 
‘What is the Bible?’ ‘Modern study’, he continues, ‘has displayed most 
fully the extraordinary range of material and variety of presentation’ that 
constitute our canonical Bible (Packer 2004: 16). ‘We stand at the end of 
two centuries of work that have highlighted the richness of the humanity of 
the Bible and the variety of its contents as they have never been highlighted 
before.’ ‘If now’, he adds, ‘we link that appreciation of the Bible’s 


humanness with a Reformational appreciation of its God-givenness, we 
shall have the concept of Holy Scripture that we need’ (Packer 2004: 16). 

The God-givenness of the Bible is a central tenet of Anglicanism, 
notwithstanding some contestation about the precise parameters of 
scripture’s ‘God-givenness’. In many Anglican liturgies the public reading 
of the Old Testament and New Testament lessons are concluded with the 
rubric: ‘The Word [or: This 1s the Word] of the Lord’. This proclamation is 
to be understood by Anglicans, argues Reginald H. Fuller, sacramentally 
(Fuller 1988: 88). On the one hand, Anglican tradition, in the form of 
Articles II and VII of the Thirty-Nine Articles, pointed beyond the Bible to 
the One to whom the Bible bore witness, Jesus Christ (Fuller 1988: 87); for 
Anglicans the Christ not the script was the proper object of worship and 
service. On the other hand, reason demonstrated the humanness of the Bible 
and the importance of the Bible’s socio-historical and literary contexts; for 
Anglicans, ‘the word of God is conveyed to us through the words of human 
beings’ (Fuller 1988: 87; see also Culbertson 1992: 161-7). These two 
dimensions, the human and the divine, in Anglican appropriations of the 
Bible are ‘something we should gladly embrace’, says Fuller, for together 
they are ‘wholly analogous to the doctrine of the incarnation. The eternal 
Word of the Father became incarnate as a first-century Jew, with all his 
limitations.’ Furthermore, continues Fuller, these trajectories are also 
‘analogous to the sacraments. God uses the frail elements of water, bread 
and wine as the means of communicating the redemptive presence and 
action of his Word to us.’ And finally, argues Fuller, they are ‘analogous to 
the Church, which likewise is a very human institution, constantly in need 
of reform’ (Fuller 1988: 87-8). In sum, ‘with the Bible as with all the other 
means God uses for our salvation, the same principle is at work: God in his 
wondrous condescension stoops to use human and earthly means to 
accomplish his saving purpose’ (Fuller 1988: 88). 


As the incarnate Word is the sacrament of God, as the bread and wine are sacraments of 
Christ’s body and blood, as the Church is the sacrament of God’s presence in the world, so the 
Bible is the sacrament of God’s word, his offer of salvation through his eternal Son and Word. 
When we call the Bible as a whole or a single pericope the word of God, we are speaking 
sacramentally. (Fuller 1988: 88; see also Culbertson 1992: 166-7) 


Why the words of the Bible become the word of God is because the 
Christian church ‘inherited from Judaism the belief that its Scriptures were 
inspired by God’ (Fuller 1988: 88), which for Anglicans ‘was held to mean 


that God was the ultimate, not the immediate [in the mechanical sense], 
cause behind the writing of Scripture’. “This more indirect view seems’, 
says Fuller, ‘to be what Cranmer asserted in the traditional Collect of the 
Second Sunday in Advent (American BCP, Proper 27): “who hast caused all 
holy Scriptures to be written for our learning”. It was human beings who 
wrote them, but God who was the primary cause of their writing’ (Fuller 
1988: 88). While some Anglican theologians are wary of the notion of 
inspiration because of associations with the notions of inerrancy, ‘[a] 
sacramental understanding of the Bible as the word of God would seem to 
require a doctrine of inspiration, not in the sense that the human words 
came directly from God and are therefore inerrant, but in the sense that the 
human words proclaim the Christ event with the power to evoke faith’ 
(Fuller 1988: 89). In the words of Philip Culbertson, it is this ‘self- 
disclosure’ of God ‘which best identifies the Anglican understanding of 
“inerrancy” ’, for ‘behind the various contradictions within the text, and the 
necessary limitations due to God’s use of human beings as vehicles for the 
Revelation, lies the Truth that Scripture is inerrant in that it unfailingly 
testifies to God’s self-revelation’ (Culbertson 1992: 172). 

How the words of the Bible become the word of God is for Anglicans 
through the single authority ‘inherited by the Anglican Communion from 
the undivided Church of the early centuries of the Christian era’. This 
authority ‘is single’, continues a statement issued by the 1948 Lambeth 
Conference entitled ‘The Meaning and Unity of the Anglican Communion’, 


in that it is derived from a single source, and reflects within itself the richness and historicity of 
the divine Revelation, the authority of the eternal Father, the incarnate Son, and the life-giving 
Spirit. It is distributed among Scripture, Tradition, Creeds, the Ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments, the witness of the saints, and the consensus fidelium, which is the continuing 
experience of the Holy Spirit through His faithful people in the Church. It is thus a dispersed 
rather than a centralized authority having many elements which combine, interact with, and 
check each other; these elements together contributing by a process of mutual support, mutual 
checking, and redressing of errors or exaggerations to the many-sided fulness of the authority 
which Christ has committed to His Church. Where this authority of Christ is to be found 
mediated not in one mode but in several we recognize in this multiplicity God’s loving 
provision against the temptations to tyranny and the dangers of unchecked power. (Lambeth 
Conference 1948: 84-5, cited in Culbertson 1992: 167) 


The first, pivotal, and primary source of this authority, according to this 
statement (and according to most Anglicans), is the Bible. But the Bible 
must be interpreted, and so tradition, reason, experience/context (including 
Ndungane’s ‘culture’) each bring their portion of authority, their portion of 


God’s self-revelation, to every interpretation of the Bible. Following Bishop 
Henry McAdoo, we might state it thus: scripture remains the pivotal and 
primary authority, but tradition, reason, and experience/context are tools for 
interpreting it (Greer 2006: xvii, 13). While most Anglicans would agree 
with Bishop McAdoo, Anglicans still disagree when it comes to the 
interpretation of scripture, as Archbishop Ndungane experienced at the 
1998 Lambeth Conference. Unfortunately, most of those who claimed 
biblical authority for their various positions did not take the time to situate 
their biblical interpretation within their wider hermeneutic, their wider 
interpretive presuppositions. This was rectified at the 2008 Lambeth 
Conference when bishops were given an opportunity during their regular 
Bible Study groups and Indaba working groups to be overt about how they 
interpreted scripture, and to reflect together on what it meant to read the 
Bible as Anglicans. This process is being taken forward in The Bible in the 
Life of the Church Project, in terms of a resolution passed at the meeting of 
the Anglican Consultative Council held in Jamaica in May 2009. 

This project recognizes that the recent tensions within the Anglican 
Communion have had clear presenting issues, but that one of the deeper and 
less obvious underlying ones is the interpretation of scripture. As the 
Windsor Report (Section B, paras 61 and 62) identified: 


61. The current crisis thus constitutes a call to the whole Anglican Communion to re-evaluate 
the ways in which we have read, heard, studied and digested scripture. We can no longer be 
content to drop random texts into arguments, imagining that the point is thereby proved, or 
indeed to sweep away sections of the New Testament as irrelevant to today’s world, imagining 
that problems are thereby solved. We need mature study, wise and prayerful discussion, and a 
joint commitment to hearing and obeying God as he speaks in scripture, to discovering more of 
Jesus Christ to whom all authority is committed, and to being open to the fresh wind of the 
Spirit who inspired scripture in the first place. If our present difficulties force us to read and 
learn together from scripture in new ways, they will not have been without profit. 

62. A mention of scripture today can sometimes seem actually divisive, so aware are we of 
the bewildering range of available interpretative strategies and results. This is tragic, since, as 
with the Spirit who inspired scripture, we should expect the Bible would be a means to unity, 
not division. In fact, our shared reading of scripture across boundaries of culture, region and 
tradition ought to be the central feature of our common life, guiding us together into an 
appropriately rich and diverse unity by leading us forward from entrenched positions into fresh 
appreciation of the riches of the gospel as articulated in the scriptures. (Lambeth Commission 
on Communion 2004: 30) 


Difference need not be divisive, provided we are committed, first, to a 
‘shared reading of scripture across boundaries of culture, region and 
tradition’, and, secondly, to becoming more overt about the hermeneutical 


dimensions of how we read scripture. The first condition takes priority and 
constitutes what Stephen Fowl calls ‘the theological interpretation of 
scripture’, ‘that practice whereby theological concerns and interests inform 
and are informed by a reading of scripture’, where scripture is read ‘to 
guide, correct, and edify’ our ‘faith, worship, and practices’ as part of our 
‘ongoing struggle to live faithfully before the triune God’ (Fowl 1997: xiii; 
see also Adam et al. 2006). The Anglican Communion is well resourced for 
such a shared reading for we have inherited ‘a certain form of common life’ 
that is the prerequisite for this practice (Fowl 1998: 8, 22), notwithstanding 
‘a cultural drift that has little capacity to value the corporate continuities 
and formative embrace of Christian ecclesial life itself, understood in terms 
of the historically tethered apprehension of the conciliar authority of 
“scripture-in-communion” ’ (Radner 2006: 111). 

The second condition is more difficult in that it calls us to become 
attentive to the distinctive features of our interpretive practice. So, for 
example, even if we agree on the pivotal role and primary place of 
scripture, we may weight the secondary sources of authority we have been 
considering, namely, tradition, reason, and experience/context, differently. 
Historically Anglicans have tended to weight the three secondary sources of 
authority in the order listed above. Theological tradition has been and 
remains the dominant sister of these three secondary sources. But because 
Anglican tradition is not one thing, as Packer reminded us, the different 
emphases of the various theological strands of Anglicanism bring different 
forms of the Anglican tradition to bear on scripture when they interpret it. 
Scripture has, of course, shaped each of the different trajectories in the 
Anglican tradition, but so too have the various dimensions of reason and 
particular socio-historical experiences and contexts. So it cannot be taken 
for granted that a particular trajectory of the Anglican tradition is 
‘scriptural’ in any simple sense. We will have to become more overt about 
the distinctive features of ‘the Anglican tradition’ and what weight we grant 
this tradition in our reading of scripture (see the helpful discussion in Cady 
1986). 

The second of the three secondary sources of authority, reason, is 
multifaceted, including a whole range of diverse knowledge systems, 
ranging from those of the Enlightenment, in which the Anglican Church 
was birthed, to the newly recognized ‘indigenous knowledge systems’ of 
the former colonies, in which the Anglican Church now grows. And while 


the Anglican tradition of scripture interpretation stands in continuity with 
forms of pre-modern biblical interpretation (Culbertson 1992: 154-63), the 
most important contributions of reason to Anglican understandings of the 
Bible have come from the emerging discipline of biblical studies. Anglican 
biblical interpretation has been attentive to the questions and resources 
offered by biblical studies, in each of the areas of its critical contributions, 
namely, the historical dimension of the text, the literary dimension of the 
text, the semiotic dimension of the text, and the sociological dimension of 
the text. In addition, biblical studies has become increasingly conscious of 
the contribution of the real flesh-and-blood reader, reluctantly recognizing 
that the text (whichever dimensions we privilege) has no self-evident 
meaning (Lategan 1984). 

And while Anglican biblical interpretation has always emphasized and 
embraced the real reading community, the plethora of biblical detail 
generated by historical, literary, semiotic, sociological, and reader-response 
criticisms has for many been overwhelming. But because Anglican biblical 
interpretation is essentially theological, Anglicans have produced a range of 
ways of providing coherence while respecting the detail and the diversity of 
the Bible, seeking for ‘the underlying unity of Scripture’ (Culbertson 1992: 
172). For some the way has been to work towards a more thoroughly 
biblical systematic theology (Watson 1994); for some the way has been to 
attempt to discern the dominant biblical trajectories in the quest for a 
‘biblical theology’ (Brueggemann 1993; Jeanrond 1996); for some the way 
has been to place the contemporary reading community and its concerns 
within the canonical narrative shape of scripture (Wright 1992: 121-44). 
What all these attempts to discern an order among the diverse detail of 
scripture hold in common is a typically Anglican commitment to engage 
with the fullness of the canonical witness and to interpret the Bible 
intratextually. What they also all have in common, though this is not always 
acknowledged, is that any attempt to discern coherence requires many acts 
of selection and combination, foregrounding particular parts or strands of 
scripture and understating others. Anglicans everywhere yearn to locate 
themselves within the shape of scripture; that scripture might become ‘the 
architecture of our thought’ (cited in Culbertson 1992: 172), but what 
Anglicans now have to confess is that the architecture of scripture is not 
self-evident. It is constructed, often from within particular contextual 
realities. So what we must not become equally adept at is recognizing and 


acknowledging that we have and how we have constructed a particular 
scriptural shape. 

The different dimensions and detail of scripture that biblical studies has 
brought to the attention of the church have offered significant space to the 
third of the three secondary sources of authority, namely 
experience/context. A recognition of the social locations of biblical texts has 
encouraged postcolonial Anglicans in particular to declare and interpret the 
Bible from their own social locations (Douglas and Kwok 2001). Just as 
there is a plurality of biblical social locations, so too there is a diversity of 
Anglican social locations, and the dominant social locations in the north 
and the interpretations they have taken as self-evident are being challenged 
by the south. But there is also contestation in the colonies (what are 
sometimes, unfortunately, referred to as ‘the Global South’), where in the 
experience/context of some ‘southern’ Anglicans homosexuality, to take one 
example of contestation, is a moral, religio-cultural, and interfaith issue, 
and the predominant shape or trajectory or narrative of the Bible is a moral 
one, in the social locations of other ‘southern’ Anglicans homosexuality is a 
justice issue, as are slavery, race, class, gender, and caste, and the 
predominant shape or trajectory or narrative of the Bible is a justice one. 

The complex interplay possible between scripture, tradition, reason, and 
experience/context requires Anglicans who desire unity across the 
Communion to vigilantly foreground their own interpretive positions. As 
our church resorts more and more to a fifth form of authority, namely 
legislative authority (Radner 2006: 92), and grows more and more impatient 
for some decisive rallying-point for Anglican identity (Williams 2003: 7), 
our current moment calls for ‘a theologically informed and spiritually 
sustained patience’ (Williams 2003: 7), an unwillingness to abandon the 
Communion as an interpretive community (Participants 2011), and a 
willingness to explicate how we have interpreted scripture when we are 
called upon by our sisters and brothers within the Anglican Communion to 
give an account for the hope that is in us, yet with gentleness and reverence 
(1 Peter 3:15—16). 
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CHAPTER 26 


THABO MAKGOBA 


IN April 1993, after Nelson Mandela’s release from prison but before South 
Africa’s first democratic elections, Oliver Tambo died. Since 1967 Tambo 
had led the African National Congress, stepping aside in 1991 for Mandela. 
His wife Adelaide was a faithful Anglican. Could his funeral be held at St 
Mary’s Cathedral, Johannesburg? As one of the assistant clergy, I witnessed 
an unsung hero of those difficult times, our Dean, Godfrey Henwood, chart 
a careful course through conflicting arguments on the church’s role in the 
political arena. Yes, he decided, the cathedral would host the funeral. Yes, 
the coffin could come beforehand and, to all intents and purposes, lie in 
state. And yes, we would provide an unashamedly Christian service. 
Mandela and his ‘cabinet in waiting’ filled the front pews, avowed 
communists among them, to the shock of some church people. Most joined 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and all shared in silent reflection on the life of this 
man, who, whatever else, had been instrumental in ensuring the transition to 
democracy had avoided a bloodbath, even after Chris Hani’s assassination a 
few weeks earlier, and for this we thanked God. This funeral, in which it 
was humbling to participate, illustrates for me the typical Anglican way of 
declaring God’s word to the world, and inviting the world—which is, in any 
case, God’s world—to step inside sacred space and find itself touched by 
his redeeming love. This is the heart of Anglicanism’s engagement with 
politics. 

For Anglicans there has never been and never could be any distinct 
division between public and private, political and personal, when it comes 
to matters of faith and their application. We know that ‘the earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof’ (Ps. 24:1 KJV) and that therefore nothing in 
all of creation, nothing in human activity, lies outside the concerns of God. 


His judging eye and his promise of salvation are upon everything and 
everyone, all that we are and all that we do, and in this way his business is 
the business of his people and his church. It is the calling of all believers, all 
the baptized, to participate in the mission of God, who ‘so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son ... not ... to condemn the world, but in order that 
the world might be saved through him’ (Jn 3:16,17 NRSV). And so, with 
typical pragmatism, Anglicans have addressed issues of justice, 
righteousness, and redemption, wherever in the world they may be found, 
from the ethics of individual choice through to the grand sweep of national 
and international politics and economics, and we have done so from within 
the corridors of power, in dialogue and partnership, or as critical outsiders 
(and often some combination of all these), as circumstances have 
warranted. 


SCRIPTURE, TRADITION, AND REASON 


Contemporary Anglican approaches to politics are of course considerably 
coloured by the Church of England’s long experiences, both good and bad, 
of establishment, and, in many other parts of the world, by the consequent 
ambiguous relationship between the spread of colonialism and missionary 
expansion. But we also consciously draw on far older roots that encompass 
our touchstones of scripture first and foremost, interpreted in the light of 
tradition that extends in continuity to the earliest Christian communities, 
through reflective, prayerful reason. 

The Old Testament offers us examples ranging from the Judges, who 
seamlessly combined spiritual and political leadership, to Daniel and his 
three companions, who, as senior government functionaries, chose death 
over compromising their faith. Prophetic criticism of the life of the Hebrew 
nation came from both within the priestly caste and outspoken outsiders. 
Perhaps it is the experience of Jeremiah, both sought out for advice and 
prayer by King Zedekiah of Judah, and imprisoned by him, that best 
exemplifies the readiness typical of the best of Anglicanism to speak truth 
at the heart of power, regardless of the consequences. 

In the New Testament, Jesus commends the faith of a centurion, but is 
himself condemned by Pilate at the behest of the Jewish leadership. St Peter 


instructs subjection before governing authorities (1 Pet. 2), as does St Paul 
(Rom. 13, Titus 3), who describes them as established by God, and himself 
appealed to Caesar for justice. He urges our prayers for all in authority (1 
Tim. 2), even though the rulers of this age may be blinded by temporality 
or, worse, malign spiritual influence (Eph. 6:12; 1 Cor. 2:6—8). 

In summary, the biblical account sees secular power as God’s instrument, 
temporally limited and without eschatological destiny, yet having legitimate 
objectives of establishing order, exercising justice, rewarding good, and 
punishing bad. Obedience to such authority is part of serving God’s 
purpose. But secular authority may err, and therefore obedience is not at all 
costs, though the place and nature of opposition requires careful 
discernment. It was with such discernment that we were forced to wrestle in 
South Africa, when some sought to justify apartheid on biblical grounds. 

That the goals of faith have potential for conflict even with the legitimate 
objectives of secular power became apparent to Augustine, the most 
influential thinker of early Christian tradition in this field, soon after the 
Emperor Constantine adopted Christianity as the official state religion in 
312. Optimistic at the initial flourishing of the church under Christian 
emperors, Augustine at first assumed rulers would act in close accordance 
with God’s will, replicating divine law in human law. But he soon 
concluded that the tenets of faith could not be used directly to prescribe 
secular legislation, but were rather a pattern against which it could be 
measured. He also identified the fundamental dilemma that the state has a 
right and duty to act in ways not open to the just individual, sometimes 
justifiably using regrettable means in pursuit of desirable ends. Even so, 
Augustine argued that Christians should not automatically decline public 
engagement, or even public office, to keep their hands clean, but should 
support the Christian emperor in promoting the best possible government. 
Yet he had misgivings about the ease of doing this in a fallen world, and 
characterized the state as irredeemably ambiguous in relation to God’s will. 

Preparedness to risk dealing with such ambiguity underlay Dean 
Henwood’s decision that it would better further God’s kingdom to host 
Tambo’s funeral than to refuse. More than this, readiness to get our hands 
dirty in God’s world reflects the centrality within Anglicanism of the 
Incarnation of the One who laid his hands on lepers, touched the unclean, 
embraced the disreputable, and ate with sinners. 


That we inevitably live with ambiguity also follows from recognizing 
that we live in a world where the kingdom of God both is and is to come. 
Richard Hooker, probably Anglicanism’s greatest theologian, underlined 
this in his understanding of reason’s place in the interpretation of scripture 
within the Christian community, under the guidance of tradition. He thus 
integrated our created nature and abilities, finite and fallible, with the God- 
given dimension of redemptive grace, in directing our discernment of God’s 
calling appropriate to the circumstances in which we find ourselves. This 
pursuit of holy pragmatism continues to shape the way we view and engage 
with the world today. 


Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi 


Anglican tradition is also expressed through our worshipping life. Given 
our understanding that belief, worship, and praxis are seamlessly 
interwoven, there should be no surprise at the number of ‘political’ 
individuals, laity and clerical, commemorated within Anglican calendars. 
According to legend, England’s earliest martyr, Alban, was a centurion 
tortured by the Roman authorities for harbouring a fugitive priest. Thomas 
Becket as Archbishop of Canterbury found himself in conflict with Henry 
II, whom he had previously served as chancellor, as tensions played 
themselves out between state and church, resulting in Thomas’ martyrdom 
in Canterbury Cathedral. Today the Church of England sets aside a day for 
remembering all martyrs and saints of the Reformation era, since from 
contemporary perspectives it is possible to acknowledge that many men and 
women of holiness were wrongly persecuted for their desire to uphold true 
faith, as religion and politics battled over what constituted Christian 
orthodoxy. 

Within the British Isles, later generations were able to take governing 
authorities to task without such dire consequences, as attested by the 
significant number of social reformers, particularly of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, remembered by the Church of England These 
represent every stream of the church: evangelicals, anglo-catholics, and 
liberals; bishops, parish clergy, and laity. Some worked within Parliament 
and the establishment, others delivered a ringing critique from outside (Avis 
2002: 58). 


Elsewhere, public faithfulness may still be life-threatening. The ten 
martyrs of the twentieth century depicted in statues above the Great Door of 
Westminster Abbey include several political figures: not only Anglicans, 
like Archbishop Janani Luwum of Uganda, assassinated for his opposition 
to Idi Amin’s regime, but also the Baptist pastor Martin Luther King Jr, the 
Lutheran theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Oscar Romero of El Salvador, champion of social and economic justice. 


CHURCHES AND NATIONS 


By various means, churches with historic links to the See of Canterbury 
spread across the world, and from these the Anglican Communion evolved. 
Though we uphold the diocese, around its bishop, as the essential unit for 
ordering church life, one legacy of Reformation separation from Rome and 
the emergence of a particular national church identity was our subsequent 
organization into provinces along national or pan-national lines. Thus, for 
example, within my own province of Southern Africa, Angola, Lesotho, 
Namibia, St Helena, and Swaziland each comprise a single diocese and 
Mozambique has two, while the remaining eighteen lie within South Africa. 
This self-understanding has led to a readiness to address broad questions of 
national concern. Even beyond the embrace of establishment and British 
colonial heritage, we tend to be more comfortable than many denominations 
with taking a place on the national stage, as Desmond Tutu so ably 
demonstrated in his leadership of civil society’s opposition to apartheid. 

Our political engagement has been concerned to promote the interests not 
only of Anglicans, but of all citizens. This reflects the distinctive 
comprehensiveness of Anglicanism expressed in the English parish system, 
which followed from the decision in Elizabeth I’s reign not to become a 
confessional church, but to serve the whole nation, and the individuals 
within it. In this way, Tutu’s successor and my predecessor as Anglican 
Archbishop of Cape Town, Njongonkulu Ndungane, was foremost among 
religious leaders in calling the newly democratic South African government 
to meet its responsibilities towards those infected with or affected by HIV 
and AIDS. Thus each archbishop stood within the tradition of Anglican 
social reformers of previous centuries. 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF COMMUNION 


As the Anglican Communion’s institutional life evolved, politics inevitably 
had a place. The first Lambeth Conference, in 1867, was primarily occupied 
with expressing unity of faith and order across the varying cultures where 
Anglicanism had taken root, a matter not without a political dimension. The 
second meeting, in 1878, considered reports on socialism and emigration, 
and adopted the Chicago—Lambeth Quadrilateral which implicitly addressed 
enculturation. Thereafter, all manner of political issues found their way onto 
the conferences’ agenda, from international questions of war and peace, to 
domestic concerns of education and industrial relations. 

In 1920, the conference began to enunciate a theology of political 
engagement at both institutional and individual levels, resolving that ‘The 
Church cannot in its corporate capacity be an advocate or partisan, “a judge 
or a divider’, in political or class disputes where moral issues are not at 
stake; nevertheless in matters of economic and political controversy the 
Church is bound to give its positive and active corporate witness to the 
Christian principles of justice, brotherhood, and the equal and infinite value 
of every human personality’ (Resolution 75!); and that ‘Members of the 
Church are bound to take an active part, by public action and by personal 
service, in removing those abuses which depress and impoverish human 
life. In company with other citizens and organisations, they should work for 
reform ...’ (Resolution 77). 

William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1942 to his death in 
1944, enlarged upon these precepts in his profoundly influential book, 
Christianity and Social Order. This great philosopher and social reformer 
was criticized by both Christians and politicians for taking stands on 
political and economic questions. In response he argued that the church was 
‘bound to “interfere” because it is by vocation the agent of God’s purpose, 
outside the scope of which no human interest or activity can fall’ (Temple 
1942: 21). Temple declared that ‘nine-tenths’ of this so-called interfering 
would be done, not by the church formally, but through the influence of 
individual Christians in their capacity as citizens. For, he wrote, ‘it is 
recognised that Christian men and women in the various walks of life 
should bring the spirit of Christ to bear upon their work’ (Temple 1942: 20). 
Furthermore, ‘there can be no Christian society unless there is a large body 


of convinced and devoted Christian people to establish it and to keep it true 
to its own principles’. It was the responsibility of the church, in fulfilling its 
own institutional role, and in equipping its people to uphold their 
responsibilities, to ‘announce Christian principles and point out where the 
existing social order at any time is in conflict with them. It must then pass 
on to Christian citizens, acting in their civic capacity, the task of reshaping 
the existing order in closer conformity to the principles.’ 

On the question of apartheid, Temple’s central focus on Christian 
principles encouraged us to draw on scripture, taken as a whole and 
interpreted through reason in the light of tradition, and reach quite opposite 
conclusions from those who claimed biblical support for apartheid. Those 
who argued on the basis of particular verses for ‘separate development’ and 
for unquestioning obedience to state authorities were using texts ripped 
from their contexts in ways that ran counter to the threads of grace and 
liberative redemption for all that form the warp and weft of the Bible’s 
unfolding tapestry of salvation history. 

Yet even if one is clear about what Christian principles are at stake, 
discerning how they should be applied in any particular circumstance is not 
always easy, as Augustine had recognized. On the matter of principle, as 
early as 1897 the Lambeth Conference declared that ‘while there may be 
contained in the same area under one bishop various races and languages 
necessitating many modesof administration, nothing shall be allowed to 
obscure the fact that the many races form but one Church’ (Resolution 21 of 
1897 in Davidson 1920: 203). Racial discrimination in various forms was 
condemned by every conference thereafter, though apartheid was only 
specifically denounced in 1988 (Resolution 39 in Coleman 1992). 

That said, in 1968 there was penitent acknowledgement that the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion had not done as much as they could in 
opposing racism, even while they had understood how it blatantly denied 
the essence of Christian faith and salvation in various ways (Resolution 16). 
Our own province also struggled to know how it should oppose the 
increasing injustices of apartheid. Joining in the Communion’s 
condemnation of racism, they did not always translate words into actions. 
For example, it was only in the 1970s that the three-tier system of stipends 
for white, ‘coloured’, and black clergy was equalized (Allen 2006: 75). But 
other stands were taken. Geoffrey Clayton, Archbishop of Cape Town from 
1948 to 1952, cannot be described as a radical by any stretch of the 


imagination. But when the government proposed a bill that would have 
prevented people of differing racial groups from worshipping together, he 
knew that this was completely unacceptable, and wrote his famous letter, 
saying, ‘This is not of God’. After signing this letter, he collapsed and died 
at his desk in the study at Bishopscourt. The legislation never saw the light 
of day (Clarke 2008: 134). 

Within our synods we also wrestled with everything from the appropriate 
means of opposing apartheid, to the rightness of economic sanctions, or 
whether Anglican chaplains should serve with the South African armed 
forces that attacked and occupied neighbouring countries that were also part 
of our province. Yet, though vital Christian principles were at stake, we 
knew that they did not take precedence over the fundamentals of faith found 
in our salvation through the cross of Jesus Christ, which we acknowledged 
we shared, whatever our other differences. This unity in Christ allowed us 
to hold together, even as we disagreed deeply on other questions. 

In all this, we drew considerable encouragement from the support of the 
worldwide Anglican Communion. The Anglican Consultative Council 
regularly passed motions on racism, South Africa, and Namibia from its 
first meeting in 1971 onwards. Archbishops of Canterbury also gave 
support. In 1983, at our request, Robert Runcie despatched an international 
delegation headed by the Primate of Japan to pay a pastoral visit to the 
Diocese of Namibia—then under South African military occupation—and 
to ‘look, learn and listen’ as it met a wide cross-section of the population, 
including within the war zone close to the Angolan border. Some members 
of the delegation later testified at hearings on Namibia held at Capitol Hill 
in Washington. The following year, when Desmond Tutu, then a bishop and 
Secretary General of the South African Council of Churches, was under 
investigation by the Eloff Commission, Archbishop Runcie sent a team led 
by the Primates of Scotland and New Zealand to give evidence in his 
support. Though the Church of England has sometimes been caricatured as 
‘the Conservative Party at prayer’, Archbishop Runcie’s stance was in stark 
contrast to that of Margaret Thatcher, the prime minister of the day. My 
predecessors also received significant personal support through the 
prayerful fellowship of the primates’ meetings. 

Assistance came in many other ways besides the formal structures of the 
Instruments of Communion. Provinces and dioceses, congregations, 
individuals, and institutions forged relationships that provided everything 


from financial support, to letter-writing, lobbying and demonstrating, to 
solidarity visits and offering hospitality, to providing scholarships and other 
training opportunities especially to those to whom these were denied by the 
apartheid authorities. 


CHRISTIANITY, CULTURE, AND POLITICS 


Thanks be to God, those days are now behind us, and since 1994 South 
Africa has enjoyed participative democracy under one of the most 
progressive constitutions in the world. The commitment of the Anglican 
Church in Southern Africa to remain engaged within the political sphere 
remains undiminished, but it has been a considerable challenge to discern 
what is required of us at each point through these dramatic changes, and 
now on the demanding journey to consolidate the new era, and deal 
appropriately with those legacies of the past that continue to linger and re- 
echo in almost every aspect of our lives. 

Continual reflection and reassessment is demanded. Thus, though in the 
early days of democracy it was evident that the churches should stand in 
critical solidarity with the ANC government, we must now ask whether we 
have fallen into habits of too much solidarity and not enough criticism, 
when it comes to delivering all our constitution promises, inadequate 
service provision to those who remain in considerable need, and 
complacency, self-aggrandisement, and even corruption among those now 
holding power and influence. We must also bear in mind that it is not the 
role of the church to micro-manage politics, just as we cannot live the life 
of faith on other people’s behalf, yet we must provide both those of faith 
and those as yet beyond the Body of Christ with the necessary resources of 
understanding, so that they can make God’s eternal truths their own, 
applying them and giving them expression in their own lives and work. 

Scripture, tradition, and reason remain our touchstones, and holy 
pragmatism guides our path, as we continually ask ourselves what Christian 
principles are at stake in the circumstances we face, and how we can best 
communicate these both amongst our people, clergy, and laity, and within 
the wider world around us. Ensuring that Jesus is at the centre of all things 
has been the way forward in helping us do this. In his incarnation he was 


the Word made Flesh—the eternal truths of God expressed in the human 
realities of a particular time and place, in a particular society. Therefore it 
has never seemed to me that we need to set scripture and culture against 
each other, as if we had to choose between the two. Indeed, we cannot. For 
God alone is ‘context neutral’ and his truth has always been revealed to us 
in and through culture, even as it critiques culture and calls for its 
redemption. This is the message we learn through the centuries and 
circumstances of the two Testaments and those who recorded them, as well 
as the Christian community’s struggle to bear faithful witness to the cross of 
Christ and his promise of new life, through two millennia of turbulent 
human history. This is the true essence of what we call tradition. Then 
reason helps us reflect on what has gone well, and where we need to learn 
lessons and do better. And all of this must be anchored by the life of faithful 
prayer and worship, which, through Offices and Eucharist alongside private 
devotions, are as much the rhythm of Anglican life as the rising and setting 
of the sun. 

In this discerning of principles and how to enunciate them, there is a fine 
line between appropriate enculturation of the gospel within contemporary 
life (including our socio-economic and political culture) and inauthentic 
syncretism. Anglican willingness to get our hands dirty prompts us to walk 
this tightrope, rather than risk being ‘so heavenly minded that we are no 
earthly use’. In his reflection The Heartlands of Anglicanism Archbishop 
Ndungane helpfully wrote: 


sometimes we speak of the need to ‘baptize culture’. This is no cursory wipe with a damp cloth 
to produce a superficial religious veneer. Baptism is the radical transformation that comes 
through burial with Christ and being raised with him—every culture must die to the priorities, 
the loyalties, the idols, of this world, and find new, authentic, life-giving, contemporary 
expression, transfigured under the lordship of Jesus, Saviour and Redeemer. (Ndungane 2008: 
128) 


Similarly, William Temple’s objective in calling on us to ‘announce 
Christian principles’ was not so that they might provide some gloss of 
respectability for secular authorities and institutions, nor even the 
conviction that life is better lived according to Christian precepts, but the 
far more radical objective of bringing to bear the redemptive power of the 
gospel of Christ. We must therefore beware being too vague and general, 
conveying little more than some naive hope that everyone should be nice to 
one another. Christian principles are grounded in God-given foundations, 


finding expression that accords with the trajectories of grace and salvation 
of his loving dealings with his world, and it is these the world needs to hear. 

For example, Anglicans have a long record of upholding human rights, 
even though we do not share the liberal humanist assumptions in which 
much rights language is couched. For us, human rights flow directly from 
scriptural teaching on the nature of personhood. Thus, the 1948 Lambeth 
Conference declared: 


that all men, irrespective of race or colour, are equally the objects of God’s love and are called 
to love and serve him. All men are made in his image; for all Christ died; and to all there is 
made the offer of eternal life. Every individual is therefore bound by duties towards God and 
towards other men, and has certain rights without the enjoyment of which he cannot freely 
perform those duties. These rights should be declared by the Church, recognised by the state, 
and safeguarded by international law. (Resolution 6 in Coleman 1992: 92) 


The conference also endorsed the proposed Covenant on Human Rights 
that became the Universal Declaration, even though its premises are far 
from our belief in the very particular sanctity of life of all who bear God’s 
image. Article 25:1, for example, has remarkable resonances with Jesus’ 
description of the righteous in Matthew 25 as those who feed the hungry, 
give drink to the thirsty, welcome the stranger, clothe the naked, care for the 
sick, and visit the imprisoned. In some parts of the world, Anglicans have 
lived out this commitment to equal rights for all in very tangible ways, for 
example in the strength of the Churches of North and South India among 
low caste, Dalit, and tribal people. 

Our desire to see human rights upheld in national and international law 
finds expression in the appointment, since the late 1980s, of an Anglican 
Communion Observer to the United Nations. The priorities of the office of 
the Observer include indigenous peoples, economic and social security 
especially in places of conflict, sustainable communities, and the adequate 
reflection in policy making of the perspectives of children and of women 
(though here we should admit that, though we have come a long way from 
the language of the 1948 Resolution, we have not done all that we might in 
overcoming gender discrimination in every aspect of the church’s life and 
witness). The Anglican Peace and Justice Network has similar priorities as 
it seeks to ‘assist the Communion in seeing the centrality of justice and 
peace to the mission of the Church’. We also now have observers to the 
international institutions based in Geneva and with the European Union in 
Brussels, and a specialist Environment Network. 


Believing that social justice and care for God’s creation are intrinsic to 
mission (one of our Five Marks of Mission being ‘to seek to transform 
unjust structures of society’), Anglicans have thrown their weight behind 
initiatives such as the Millennium Development Goals. These were the 
focus of both the Towards Effective Anglican Mission conference held in 
Johannesburg in 2007 and the March of Witness of the Lambeth Conference 
2008, when over 600 bishops, together with our spouses and other 
conference participants, walked through central London. It was an inspiring 
event, and over the lunch that followed, we were addressed by the British 
Prime Minister, in terms that clearly showed the importance he accorded to 
faith communities, and the global Anglican Communion in particular, as 
partners in working for the Goals’ achievement. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRAXIS 


Clear enunciation of Christian principles and their derivation should take us 
beyond arguments of rights and obligations in ways that help our hearers 
access God’s promises of grace, salvation, abundant life, and overflowing 
love more than we can ever imagine, which lie behind all his dealing with 
humanity. This is his motivation, and it must also be ours. Too often 
Christian ethics has been understood as lying in a long litany of thou shalts 
and thou shalt nots. But God so loved us that he sent his son to save, not to 
condemn, the world, and our task is to be channels for this redemptive love 
to bring a tangible and lasting difference to a broken and hurting world. 
This came home to me as I began exploring what God might be asking of 
me and of the Anglican Church of Southern Africa through my 
archiepiscopacy. In my Charge, the sermon preached at my installation, I 
invited clergy and people to join with me ‘as we seek afresh to discover 
what it is to be the body of Christ in our time, and who God is in Jesus 
Christ, for us here and now’. This task is for every aspect of our life, 
including the public sphere, where there are remarkable parallels to be seen 
between political and church life over the past fifteen years. In both cases, 
democracy dawned with men of vision, and Desmond Tutu, like Nelson 
Mandela, had a gift for expressing profound truths with great simplicity. He 
gave us all a vision of hope for abundant new life for everyone, transformed 


through God’s promises. Yet turning vision into concrete action is hard 
work. His successor, Njongonkulu Ndungane, nicknamed Canon Bureaucrat 
earlier in life, was exactly the successor we needed to build practical 
bridges from vision to reality, whether in restructuring the church or in 
engaging government ministers in detail over issues of poverty and moral 
regeneration. In Thabo Mbeki, the country also found its visionary replaced 
by a technocrat. But, sadly, his government and those who succeeded him 
have failed sufficiently to deliver on the vision and the rhetoric in ways that 
make a tangible, sustainable difference to those in greatest need of change. 

The church faces the same challenge. Are we delivering on our vision, 
our rhetoric, on the Christian principles that we have been announcing? By 
this, I do not mean, are we running effective social development 
programmes on poverty, HIV and AIDS, and the other needs around us. 
Essential though these are, they are not our primary calling. The question is 
whether we are doing delivery with the gospel. At every level from national 
to local, are people experiencing for themselves what we have preached of 
God’s promises in Jesus Christ of healing and wholeness for the nightmare 
of apartheid, of forgiveness and new hope? Have we kept up the pressure to 
ensure the government follows through on all that was achieved in the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission, so deeply rooted in Christian principles? 
Are those who were battered and broken by the past, who still bear its scars 
in their soul, finding their lives touched by Jesus’ healing hand of love? Are 
those who lost their peace encountering the Prince of Peace? Are those still 
heavily burdened by experience and memories hearing the voice of the One 
who says ‘come unto me and rest’? What is ‘good news’ to those searching 
for integrity and self-respect, dehumanized as we have all been by what we 
faced and its continuing legacies? 

Given what we have lived through, it is impossible to distinguish 
between the personal and the political as we answer these questions. More 
than this, we know that Jesus does not differentiate in his promise of good 
news to all who have been impoverished in any way: sight to the blind and 
blinded, liberation in the face of all oppression, and the Lord’s favour 
extended to everyone (Luke 4, which can be read as Jesus’ manifesto for his 
own ministry). What matters is that we communicate these eternal truths in 
ways that can be grasped at every level by those to whom they apply. 


SACRED SPACE 


An essential part of such communication is modelling the active presence of 
our Lord and Saviour in our own lives, and demonstrating the tangible 
working of his Spirit within us, both as individuals and through the 
institutional life of the church. Cathedrals and abbeys are particular places 
for this, where church and world often encounter one another in political 
guise, from martyrdoms to coronations. In Johannesburg we hosted what 
was not far from a state funeral. St George’s Cathedral in Cape Town was a 
particular beacon of hope-filled resistance during the apartheid years. It was 
a sacred space for prayer and vigils, a place of stirring sermons from deans 
(Ted King springs first to mind) and bishops, a starting or ending point for 
marches and demonstrations, and home to a determinedly mixed and united 
congregation, whatever the government had to say about racial segregation, 
and, through all this, unequivocally the House of God. 

Today our cathedrals are called to find new ways of living out that very 
particular role which so many already play around our global Communion, 
of living on the ambiguously porous interface between church and world. 
Often looming large in public awareness, and hosting all manner of public 
functions from funerals of dignitaries to festivals of art, they have special 
opportunities to proclaim that God is Lord of all things. Employing not only 
words to preach the gospel, they can be dramatic embodiments of the 
mysteries in which we believe and trust, and by which we live, both within 
our walls, and as we go into the world. Encountering communities who 
pursue holiness in places made holy by habitual prayer can also powerfully 
communicate the active presence of God in ways we cannot easily describe. 

The knife-edge often walked by cathedrals in knowing how far to 
collaborate with others, not only ecumenically, but of other faiths and none, 
highlights a wider dilemma of the church. St George’s Cathedral hosted a 
service of prayers offered by all the faith communities following the 2006 
tsunami, and was criticized in some quarters. I must consider what my role 
is within the National Religious Leaders’ Forum. When we promote 
Christian principles, for Christian reasons, we know that some will support 
our principles on other grounds, while others may reject them as a 
consequence of rejecting our premises. How do we as an institution rightly 


pursue dialogue and build partnerships, and teach our people to do the 
same? 

William Temple’s view was that Christians ‘can and should co-operate 
with all who share their political hope and judgment at any time. But they 
must maintain their independence so that they judge whatever exists or 
whatever is proposed with so much as their faith has won for them of the 
Mind of Christ’ (Temple 1942: 90). In this, as much else, he was influenced 
by the writings of Thomas Aquinas, who argued that even when there is no 
shared acceptance of either Christian principles or the reasoning on which 
they are based, one can nonetheless always pursue dialogue on the question 
of how we understand what constitutes the common good and human 
flourishing. These themes may be found effectively woven through many of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s writings and speeches, especially within 
secular contexts—in contrast to the far greater faith content, for example 
when engaging with Judaism and Islam. 

As Rowan Williams exemplifies, we must meet our audience where they 
are, and, in words and by example, offer them resources for a richer and 
fuller encounter with the living God. Or, as St Peter put it, in the political 
sphere as anywhere else, we must ‘always be ready to make our defence to 
anyone who demands from you an account of the hope that is in you, yet do 
it with gentleness and reverence’ (1 Pet. 3:15, 16). 

This is what we hoped to achieve in Oliver Tambo’s funeral. This is what 
I hope to achieve, in my calling as Archbishop of Cape Town. This is what I 
hope the worldwide Anglican Communion and its people, in all our rich 
diversity, may achieve for the building of God’s kingdom in God’s world. 
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CHAPTER 27 


PAULA D. NESBITT 


Many of the contemporary conflicts facing the Anglican Communion and 
the controversies surrounding them have involved struggles over how 
doctrine is understood differently by the faithful in varying social and 
cultural contexts. Although the topics of conflict are varied, the most 
intense disputes have focused thematically on sexuality and gender, which 
represent differing understandings of social and cultural organization. As 
the intensity of conflicts has grown, so have pressures for doctrinal clarity 
as an expedient means to decide and resolve issues that have become 
seemingly intractable and, as some would argue, have brought to a crisis the 
Communion’s organizational viability. 

This chapter explores the emergence of contemporary conflicts in 
relation to Anglicanism’s understanding of doctrine, both as a denomination 
and as a global religious tradition. The sociological relationships of doctrine 
and conflict within Anglicanism are analysed from different theoretical 
frameworks, which suggest varying implications of the patterns that 
contemporary developments have taken. It concludes with an argument as 
to how differing solutions posed to address the relationship of doctrine to 
dilemmas of unity and Anglican identity suggest differing directions for the 
future of the Anglican Communion. 


DOCTRINE AND THE ANGLICAN CONTEXT 


Doctrine from a sociological perspective is part of the development of a 
coherent system of religious belief and ethics that emerges as part of the 


rationalization of religious life and experience. Sociologist Max Weber 
(1991) points out that this often occurs at points of social conflict and 
controversy, and thus reflects what is understood as the essence of faith at a 
particular time. Doctrines represent teachings of significant and 
authoritative worth, which provide both an understanding of salvation and 
guidance for daily life. Doctrine differs from dogma; the latter sets forth a 
body of doctrines as distinct boundary markers of denominational identity. 
Weber (1991) argues that Christian dogma emerged because of the need to 
enforce decisions about which doctrines should be considered orthodox as a 
means to maintain unity and protect against outside influences and 
interpretations. 

Anglicanism from the time of Richard Hooker has been open to a more 
situational or contextual approach to doctrine and its interpretation, capable 
of accommodating diversity of perspective. Anglican tradition has prided 
itself, if anything, on granting freedom of belief and conscience in 
scriptural, historical, and moral matters of faith. Conscience is understood 
as ‘right reason’ (McAdoo 1983), where scholarly interpretation and social 
context inform our understanding of scripture and tradition, just as scripture 
and tradition provide guidance for matters of faith and moral understanding. 
John Donne’s phrase, via media, echoing Aristotle’s ‘golden mean’ 
(McConnell 1983), illustrates the result of this mutuality of approach—a 
mutuality that is important for discerning a balanced course of action. 

In the case of Anglicanism, doctrine is grounded foremost in the 
experience and identity of the Church of England, yet it is also affected by 
embedded issues arising out of its colonial legacy in other parts of the 
world. Now, in a postcolonial era, what does global Anglicanism mean as a 
religious tradition in diverse locations around the world? If doctrine within 
Anglicanism is flexibly understood as a body of teachings holding 
authoritative guidance formed out of particular issues and controversies 
over time, can it speak authentically and resiliently to a Communion 
spanning various geographic and cultural contexts in a way that cohesive 
bonds and mutual respect can be shared, without resorting to dogma? 


‘MOTHER CHURCH’: DOCTRINE AND THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND 


The Church of England’s approach to doctrine has been significantly 
shaped by its context as an established church, a status that carries an 
obligation to represent more than the beliefs of its faithful. As an institution 
of the Crown, it also has stewardship responsibilities that involve national 
and cultural identities, administrative responsibilities, and other duties such 
as accommodating those from other faith traditions in institutions it 
oversees (Beckford 2001), holding state and civic ceremonies, and the 
expectation that it will serve as a public moral voice with some political 
influence. The church also has a responsibility to support ideals held by the 
state such as human dignity and tolerance (Neill 1977), which has resulted 
in internalizing certain values. These have influenced the role of doctrine as 
a means of preserving a diverse internal unity. 

The Church of England’s public role as an established church has not 
prevented internal religious movements in high social tension from 
breaking away to form independent sects or affiliate with other 
denominations. However, those committed to remaining within the 
established church have concurrently imparted both a creative tension and a 
broad internal diversity. Moreover, this flexibility has allowed a 
Communion of autonomous Anglican churches to exist with a degree of 
mutual tolerance of differences for the sake of the common good. However, 
disparities and conflicts in moral views inevitably arise from different 
contextual conditions and understandings of scripture, tradition, and reason. 
As a result, the Anglican Communion has come to be one of the most 
diverse religious bodies with respect to doctrinal and moral interpretation. 
Yet the established influence of ‘Mother Church’, as some have 
ambivalently referred to the Church of England, has influenced the 
Anglican Communion’s development as an extended community valuing 
both the role of reason and freedom of belief, as well as empowering it with 
a tradition of speaking with a moral voice to both political and public 
realms. 

From the later part of the twentieth century, the growth of postcolonial 
voices from the Southern Hemisphere both in numbers and power within 
the Anglican Communion has added a complexity to Anglican moral 


reasoning and to discussions over doctrinal authority. In some contexts, 
these have intermingled with issues concerning pre-existing or indigenous 
cultural traditions (Rubenstein 2004), as well as concerns over economic 
and political imperialism resulting from colonial and postcolonial 
globalization. Additionally, the Enlightenment development of the 
individual as autonomous with claims to given freedoms and rights, which 
reached its zenith as both a cultural and constitutional value in the United 
States’ context, has resulted in claims of moral autonomy and counter- 
claims of mutual accountability arising from differing cultural values and 
their surrounding world views, adding further complexity to the 
contemporary conflicts across the Anglican Communion. 


DOCTRINE AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 


Anglican tradition typically has represented both a centrist and a synthetic 
perspective, as has Roman Catholicism, according to H. Richard Niebuhr 
(1975), which he describes in his Christ and culture schema as ‘Christ 
above culture’. (His other four schemas are ‘Christ against culture’, “Christ 
of culture’, ‘Christ and culture in paradox’, and ‘Christ transforming 
culture’.) Synthesis emphasizes the drive towards moral and social unity, 
for the sake of the common good, claims Niebuhr. It also represents the via 
media. He warns, however, that no synthesis is more than provisional or 
symbolic. Niebuhr’s schema has been a useful starting point for analysis of 
contemporary doctrinal conflicts, where differing internal religious 
perspectives and movements have impinged on this synthesis. He points out 
that any culture contains a pluralism of values, even within a religious 
tradition itself such as Anglicanism. All have particular claims or interests, 
typically striving to realize themselves through social action. These often 
conflict with one another. Where the Anglican centre has been perceived by 
some to shift towards an accommodationist pole, those from other 
perspectives in higher tension with secular culture have sought to transform 
it back, through anti-secularization and anti-accommodationist responses. 
Thus the centre is always in flux, yet the diversity of perspectives within 
Anglicanism has provided an overall denominational stability on condition 
that none grow so extreme that conciliation is not possible. 


The legacy of colonialism and the effects of sharp social, economic, and 
political inequalities and dislocations for many in Southern Hemisphere 
churches have added complexities to the Christ and culture schema. What 
does a synthesis perspective for a global communion look like in the 
twenty-first century? Griphus Gakuru (Brown, Atta-Baffoe, and Groves 
2008: 192-3) has suggested another model arising out of the Ugandan 
experience: ‘Culture in Christ’, where Christ as a centre of value becomes 
the focal point of a transcultural context that dissolves the presumption of 
any particular cultural model as that which all should live by. However, 
over the past two decades, some who share moral centres of value and 
doctrinal understandings on certain issues have formed cross-cultural 
networks, alliances, and movements, frustrated with the direction of their 
own church or other churches within the Communion. This leveraging has 
exacerbated the doctrinal tug-of-wars predicted in the Christ and culture 
schema, often targeting an accommodationist stance particularly on the 
morality of doctrinal interpretations that are grounded in western 
understandings of gender and sexuality. These have played out most 
intensely on the stage of the Lambeth Conferences and other international 
meetings. The tension ultimately involves how Anglicanism is to be lived 
out through a sufficiently coherent core of values that provide both 
flexibility and identity for its diverse cross-cultural contexts. 


Doctrine, Culture, and Mission 


As Michael Marshall (1988) contended, by the late twentieth century, most 
of the conflicts and tensions in Anglicanism had arisen from an expansion 
of Christianity modelled on a particular culture into a Christianity 
understood through the contexts of diverse cultures. These were augmented 
by issues of authority and differing theological understandings of the 
relationship of religion to culture, particularly in relation to the extent that 
Anglicanism should be accommodated to local cultural contexts beyond 
raising up leaders for ministry. Such concerns have extended throughout 
Anglican mission history. However, until the mid-nineteenth century there 
was no organizational means for openly considering these issues across the 
Communion. 


Weber (1991) contends that at key points of social conflict, both doctrinal 
developments and new organizational forms are likely to emerge. As the 
complexity of church relationships with colonial governance and 
indigenous cultures gained urgency during the mid-nineteenth century, the 
Canadian Anglican Church in 1865 officially requested that a council of 
bishops representing all parts of the Anglican Communion be gathered to 
discuss such matters (Butler 1998). There was also resistance, expressed by 
evangelical perspectives, that such cross-border Anglican gatherings could 
lead to a further catholicizing of the church modelled on Rome. 

Turning away from the direction of a formal council or synod, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Charles Thomas Longley chose to gather all 144 
bishops of the Anglican Communion at Lambeth Palace for informal 
discussion, with no binding or doctrinal authority, which he hoped could 
help maintain the unity of Anglican faith (Neill 1977; Stephenson 1978). As 
the meeting unfolded, this ideal was replaced by programme revisions, 
declarations, and resolutions, accompanied by acrid debate, reflecting 
differing doctrinal and political interests of the bishops attending, including 
what should be done regarding John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal, who 
had been deposed by his metropolitan Bishop Robert Gray of Cape Town 
because of what the latter believed was heresy and who wanted his action to 
be supported by all bishops across the Anglican Communion (Stephenson 
1978). Colenso had also appealed to the Church of England, which raised a 
question regarding its authoritative relationship with colonial churches 
(Butler 1998). It concluded with a resolution accepting Bishop Gray’s 
decision concerning Bishop Colenso, a signed encyclical encouraging 
faithfulness to canonical scriptures with nuances involving some other 
controversial doctrinal matters, and post-conference committees that would 
continue to consider and work on matters discussed at the meeting 
(Stephenson 1978). 

Despite the limitations of that first meeting, the bishops participating 
found the engagement with one another greatly worthwhile. But what had 
been intended as informal conversation on mission and culture, without 
doctrinal and political posturing, quickly shifted to a rationalized format 
that foreshadowed subsequent, parliamentary Lambeth Conferences despite 
their continuing to have no legal or binding status on the churches 
themselves. 


DOCTRINE, ORGANIZATION, AND IDENTITY 


Organizational forms develop to pass on and protect doctrinal teachings as 
the sacred essence of religious faith and identity, according to Weber 
(1994). He further argues (Weber 1991) that religious organizations with a 
strong clergy class consciousness tend to preoccupy themselves with 
doctrinal and organizational development so as to ensure the legitimacy of 
their own position, particularly where it may be contested (Bishop Gray at 
that first Lambeth meeting as a case in point). In Anglicanism, this has 
played out through Lambeth Conferences. Pressures to create a pan- 
Anglican organization with binding authority over its constituent churches 
had been present prior and during that first Lambeth Conference. Some 
bishops sought to grant it the authority to set doctrinal policy, including one 
proposal for a ‘supreme spiritual court’ that could decide issues of 
heterodoxy, possibly for the entire Anglican Communion. The matter was 
handed to a committee for study (Stephenson 1978: 39). However, the very 
internal theological diversity within Anglicanism has served as a powerful 
restraint against the political momentum for developing a progressively 
rationalized bureaucracy in struggling with doctrinal concerns. 


Twin Dilemmas of Unity and Identity 


A persistent concern running through Lambeth meetings from the outset has 
been how to maintain a unity that provides a coherent Anglican identity 
within the diverse cultural and theological locations of the Communion, 
especially among churches that are autonomous in their governance. How 
does Anglicanism maintain its doctrinal coherence? Embedded in this 
concern over unity has been the issue of identity: What holds the 
Communion together? The first successful doctrinal statement attempting to 
clarify what Anglican Communion members theologically hold in common 
was the Chicago—Lambeth Quadrilateral, adopted at the 1888 Lambeth 
Conference. It was a modified form of a statement passed by the US 
Episcopal Church’s House of Bishops in Chicago two years earlier, as it 
grappled with those concerns in the wake of the Civil War and sharp 
doctrinal disputes (Stephenson 1978; Chapman 2008a). The quadrilateral, 
having four basic elements of common faith—the scriptures, the Apostles’ 


and Nicene creeds, the sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion, and 
the historic episcopate which could be locally adapted to accommodate the 
needs of differing churches—has been widely used as a reference point for 
a doctrinal statement of Anglican identity although it has no legally binding 
status. While the lack of specified confessional tenets or bureaucratic 
structure has defied both Catholic and Protestant desires for dogmatic 
clarity, inciting both anxieties and tensions among their Anglican followers, 
the relational ‘bonds of affection’ that have been the heart of Anglican 
identity (Handford 2010) have allowed the Anglican Communion to 
maintain a certain charismatic (Weber 1994) flexibility and resiliency, 
which has also provided a unity to the broad diversity of theological and 
cultural traditions. 

Unity was an important theme of the 1988 Lambeth Conference, as was 
Anglicanism’s growing cultural diversity. This diversity was celebrated as a 
means of hope for broadening the understanding of Anglicanism as truly 
global. However, the awareness that the Anglican Communion would soon 
no longer be Anglocentric—primarily led by white male bishops who had 
been schooled and steeped in British and North American understandings of 
the faith—was discussed by these very men with some uncertainty over 
what such a multicultural shift would actually mean for Anglicanism. 
Archbishop of Canterbury Robert Runcie, at the 1988 meeting, expressed 
concern that a pressure for unity, especially given the wide array of issues 
and resolutions being presented, could force a uniformity that would violate 
the integrity of member churches and threaten the Communion itself. He 
suggested ‘[a] minimum structuring of our mutual interdependence—that 
which is actually required for the maintenance of communion and no more’, 
noting that true Anglican unity is typically expressed through worship 
(Dorris 1988a: 2). 

The dilemma of unity with ever-increasing cultural diversity brought 
forth its own struggles at that 1988 meeting, where discussions regarding 
women’s ordination to the episcopate and priesthood were called by some 
African participants as ‘First World concerns’, implying a certain degree of 
elitism to such issues, while other churches were struggling with the 
dilemma of polygamy. This created a powerful turning point for many in 
actually hearing the voices of other cultures whose priorities were very 
different, and in having the priority of their own issue called into question. 
Precipitated by conflict over the prospect of a female bishop becoming 


elected in a United States’ diocese, the issue of unity raised a question over 
the possible limits to diversity, and the extent to which unity depends upon 
authoritative tenets that members hold in common (Dorris 1988b). The 
Lambeth meeting also called for a deeper doctrinal and organizational 
understanding of both the meaning and nature of being a Communion, 
asking for a report to the next Lambeth Conference. 


ANGLICAN CHARISMA AND ITS ROUTINIZATION 


To endow charisma with order and structure, Weber (1991, 1994) warned, 
involves moving to a bureaucratic form of authority that routinizes the 
charismatic impulse into a rational system of authority and governance. The 
Inter-Anglican Theological and Doctrinal Commission, formed to prepare a 
report for the 1998 Lambeth Conference, began its response with a 
discussion of The Anglican Way which, it concluded, held in dynamic 
tension the authority of scripture, tradition, and reason in discerning the 
mind of God across differing eras and contexts. It also included the 
fundamental practices of sacrament, worship, and the ministry of oversight 
(episcopate). However, the majority of the report discussed the development 
of organizational structures that could sustain a global Communion (The 
Inter-Anglican Theological and Doctrinal Commission 1997), introducing 
what it believed to be four Instruments of Communion that could provide 
organizational unity for the autonomous member churches: 


1. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as convenor and the symbol of unity; 

2. The Lambeth Conferences, as consultive rather than legislative gatherings; 

3. The Anglican Consultative Council (ACC), comprised of bishops, priests and laity from across 
the Communion to provide advice and guidance on concerns between Lambeth meetings; 

4. The Primates Meeting, for collegial interchange and close working relationships. 


These instruments, the report acknowledged, were still developing and 
had no legislative authority; rather, they represented a network of structures 
and a web of interdependence. The report then questioned whether this 
networked relationship was sufficient to hold together the Anglican 
Communion, should severe tension and conflict arise. It was hoped that this 
would be taken up by the 1998 Lambeth Conference. 


Lambeth 1998 intensified the fissures emerging ten years earlier, 
however, calling into question whether bonds of affection and tolerance for 
autonomy were possible for the Anglican Communion. Following the 
charged issue over women in the episcopate in 1988, the presence of eleven 
female bishops was anticipated to be a focal point of tension; however, the 
status of homosexual orientation regarding access to ordination and the 
blessing of unions became the defining issue that fostered acrimony and 
hostility. Cross-province alliances developing over the years became 
politically charged in the aftermath of a failed attempt by American 
conservative Episcopalians to convict retired bishop Walter Righter of 
heresy for his role of having ordained an openly gay man in a committed 
relationship, and the 1997 General Convention’s failure to take a more 
conservative stand on homosexuality. By the 1998 Lambeth meeting, the 
dissident alliances had put into place their own strategy and lobby for their 
voice to be heard and engaged (Hassett 2007). Much has been written about 
the acrimony of that meeting, especially the passage of Resolution 1.10 that 
rejected homosexual activity as incompatible with scripture and rejected 
both the legitimization of same-gender unions and ordaining persons 
involved in such a union (Solheim 1999; Nesbitt 2001; Hassett 2007). 

Several Communion-shifting events occurred in the dynamics of the 
1998 Lambeth meeting, which have affected the direction of the Anglican 
Communion in the twenty-first century (Douglas 2001). First, voice and 
political leverage now depended on networks of relationships mutually 
negotiating self-interests and support that transcended cultural, racial, and 
provincial divides. Secondly, the structure of provincial autonomy and 
dependence on collegial ties that provided organizational flexibility and 
resiliency to encompass a broad diversity created a trade-off in its difficulty 
to enact boundaries. Thirdly, Lambeth had been transformed into a global 
religious theatre where participation involved strategically defined 
messaging and scripting, and the plenaries became more of a performance 
than a forum for earnest discussion. The political struggles on the plenary 
floor represented performative acts, targeting their victims primarily 
because they symbolize the corruption of a specific world view or 
consciousness that the actors hold (Juergensmeyer 2000). In this case, the 
performance at Lambeth would forever change both the format of the 
meetings and the Anglican Communion overall. 


An authoritative form emerged during the meeting that effectively gave 
the cross-cultural conservative alliances a source of power without 
challenging their various underlying differences: the use of symbolic 
authority (Nesbitt 2001). Scripture, once canonized, takes on a symbolic 
status beyond the particular context from which it emerged. A passage 
selected and represented as symbol, becomes objectified in its ability to 
extend across cultural differences. When scripture is used prima facie, or 
literally, it represents a lingua franca from which reasoned authoritative 
arguments can be challenged. As part of Anglicanism’s doctrinal corpus, 
scripture’s legitimacy must be recognized (even if debated as to how it is 
used), thus adding to its symbolic power. It also shares some commonalities 
with Weber’s (1991) notion of charismatic authority in its ability to confront 
organizational dominance and grant power to those who are alienated from 
the elite or western ruling classes (Nesbitt 2001). Scripture used literally 
and symbolically, as the overwhelming or only source of authority, can also 
be utilized to legitimate politicized perspectives as well as to limit unity to a 
confessional uniformity. 


DOCTRINE AND ORGANIZATIONAL TRANSFORMATION 


One can also understand the development of the instruments of unity as the 
symbolization of four distinct organizational entities, endowing them as a 
collectivity with authority capable of transcending individual churches. 
Since the 1997 Virginia Report, the office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
convenor of the Anglican Communion, has been frequently referred to as 
the ‘symbol of unity’. The Lambeth Conference continued to increase in 
symbolic authority following the 1998 meeting, as some sought to press 
Resolution 1.10 as an authoritative doctrinal precedent for their dioceses or 
province. Rationale was that Lambeth defines ‘the consensus’ of the 
Anglican Communion (Ross and Schnackenberg 2000)—an interesting 
metaphor for a majority vote on a hotly contested issue where a range of 
differing understandings and perspectives were either voiced or silenced. 
Such phrases reify a contextual and political outcome to symbolic status for 
use as leverage to enforce authoritative conformity as well as to serve as a 
confessional statement upon which identity can be constructed and 


bounded. Some provinces subsequently have used it in such a manner. 
Furthermore, when in 2003 the Episcopal Church ratified the Diocese of 
New Hampshire’s election of V. Gene Robinson as its bishop, Resolution 
1.10 was raised across the Communion as symbolic of a violation of the 
Episcopal Church’s relationship of communion, despite the resolution 
having no legal bearing on autonomous provinces. The ACC and the 
Primates Meeting, as well, have gained symbolic status in their role of 
leadership if not governance over the Anglican Communion. 

The primates at their 2001 meeting, hearing a paper on the possibility of 
an Anglican common law and how it might be helpful to the Anglican 
Communion (Doe 2003), requested that legal advisors from the various 
provinces meet to explore this possibility. The following year, they received 
the report noting more than forty principles common within the Anglican 
Communion (Consultation of Legal Advisers 2002), and issued a statement 
encouraging this new network to continue its work. In 2003, for the first 
time, the meeting issued a formal statement at its conclusion—a pattern that 
would continue for subsequent meetings. In response to both the Episcopal 
Church’s ratification of Bishop Gene Robinson and a diocese in the 
Anglican Church of Canada that authorized services for use in blessing 
same-gender unions, the primates requested the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to convene a Lambeth commission to report on the ‘legal and theological 
implications’ from these actions, and on ‘the canonical understandings of 
communion’ (The Lambeth Commission on Communion 2004: 8). The 
commission was also to make recommendations that included the growing 
patterns of cross-province interventions where episcopal oversight was 
offered to conservative congregations leaving the US and Canadian 
churches (Hassett 2007), resulting in the violation of historically defined 
geographic provincial boundaries. Additionally, it was charged with making 
recommendations regarding the possibility of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
exercising ‘an extraordinary ministry of episcope (pastoral oversight)’ 
regarding the internal matters of another province ‘for the sake of 
maintaining communion’ (The Lambeth Commission on Communion 2004: 
8). Taken together, the Anglican tradition of comprehensiveness, which had 
allowed coexisting differences in doctrinal understandings as well as 
cultural context (Chapman 2008b), was being routinized and transformed. 

The Windsor Report, as it was called, charged that the Instruments of 
Communion and unity had been threatened, and recommended an enhanced 


role for the Archbishop of Canterbury: 


As the significant focus of unity, mission and teaching, the Communion looks to the office of 
the Archbishop to articulate the mind of the Communion especially in areas of controversy. 
The Communion should be able to look to the holder of this office to speak directly to any 
provincial situation on behalf of the Communion where this is deemed advisable. Such action 
should not be viewed as outside interference in the exercise of autonomy by any province. (The 
Lambeth Commission on Communion 2004: 45) 


Rejecting an all-encompassing canon law for the Communion as too 
unwieldy to gain widespread support, the report urged what it viewed as a 
more feasible ‘common Anglican Covenant’ (48) that would set forth in an 
‘explicit and forceful’ way, the relationships between the provinces in the 
Communion as well as delineate a distinct shared Anglican identity. Each 
province would be asked to pass its own ‘communion law’ authorizing its 
primate to sign and bind the province to the Covenant and its terms. Among 
other recommendations, it called for a listening process, included at the end 
of Resolution 1.10, to build deeper understanding especially on the issue of 
same-gender relationships. 


An Anglican Covenant 


Following a study paper on the idea of an Anglican Covenant for the Joint 
Standing Committee of the Primates and of the ACC (2005), the 
Archbishop of Canterbury set up a Covenant Design Group in 2006 to 
begin work. The covenant as a formal doctrinal statement setting forth what 
each church affirms and commits itself to, contains four sections: 
inheritance of faith, shared life together as Anglican vocation, unity and 
common life, and the contractual procedures for covenanted life together. 
The group produced three drafts between 2007 and 2009, each being 
released across the Anglican Communion for study, discussion, and 
comments. At the 2008 Lambeth meeting, hearings were held where 
bishops could discuss it with one another. The third (Ridley-Cambridge) 
draft, issued in 2009, was approved by the ACC Standing Committee as the 
final version, following changes to the final section, and was sent to the 
provinces for their consideration as to whether or not to adopt it. 

The covenant, arising as a presumable response to the conflicts of the 
1998 Lambeth Conference and its aftermath, is also symptomatic of them: 
an attempt to create order and structure out of rapidly changing cultural 


contexts and norms that have challenged the underpinnings of how various 
societies have been structured. Emerging as a response to anxiety over a 
potential break-up of the Anglican Communion, applying Peter Berger’s 
(1967) theory, the covenant can be regarded as an attempt to repair the 
sacred Anglican canopy that has given meaning, purpose, and direction to 
Anglicanism as new understandings and norms precipitated by western 
secular culture and an increasingly multicultural presence in power and 
influence have sought to destabilize it. In this manner, it also becomes a 
response to globalization and the challenges of multiculturalism, much in 
the way that the global rise of fundamentalism and scriptural literalism has 
been (e.g. Marty and Appleby 1991—95; Robertson 1992). Alternatively, for 
some Anglicans, it has represented an important symbol of formalizing 
postcolonial relationships as fully equal partners. 


A Listening Process 


Another solution to differing doctrinal understandings posed in response to 
the crises facing the Anglican Communion has been a listening process, 
where members actively seek to listen and understand the views of those 
who differ from them. Such a solution assumes that differing 
understandings arise out of world views constructed from particular cultural 
contexts and social conditions, and that deeper understanding and 
discussion may lead to new insights and potential paths forward, which give 
serious consideration to the contexts and claims of all stakeholders. 

At the 1988 Lambeth Conference, the passage of Resolution 1 on women 
and the episcopate also urged open dialogue with those whose views differ. 
The commissioned Virginia Report had commended the importance of 
listening, noting that in the midst of conflicts over differences of 
understanding and considering the limits of diversity within unity and 
communion, the challenges of living within particular cultural contexts 
would necessitate solutions that are conditional or where broad categorical 
declarations would not be appropriate. Elsewhere the report advised that the 
role of all primates was ‘to help churches to listen to one another, to grow in 
love and unity, and to strive together towards the fullness of Christian life 
and witness’ (The Inter-Anglican ... 1997: 31). Moreover, primates were to 
‘respect and promote’ ‘Christian freedom and spontaneity’ as well as to ‘not 


seek uniformity where diversity is legitimate, or centralize administration to 
the detriment of local churches’ (31). In discussing the role of mutual 
accountability among autonomous churches in a relationship of 
communion, the report emphasized the importance of seeking to understand 
others as having a greater priority than being understood, which requires 
both listening and responding to one another’s needs and aspirations, 
especially where these might differ from one’s own. The opportunity for 
bishops to listen to one another was defined in the role of the Lambeth 
Conferences. 

The role of collegial listening across differences of view broke down at 
the 1998 Lambeth Conference. Yet, several bishops reported the value of 
having shared living accommodations with colleagues from other cultures 
during the conference, and how over meals together and informal 
conversation they began to understand their differences of view from a very 
different cultural frame of reference (Nesbitt 2001). Even Resolution 1.10 
had contained in its third clause the requirement of listening, although 
largely overlooked in the wake of the resolution’s passage. 

The Windsor Report recommended that the listening process from 
Resolution 1.10 be put into practice, emphasizing that ‘It is by listening to, 
and interacting with, voices from as many different parts of the family as 
possible that the Church discovers what its unity and communion really 
mean’ (The Lambeth Commission 2004: 32). The following year (2005), 
the ACC requested that a listening process be implemented. 

The 2008 Lambeth Conference was structured as a listening process, 
more like Archbishop Longley’s intention for that first conference. Using a 
process of indaba, a Zulu word suggested by Archbishop of Cape Town 
Thabo Makgoba for communal discussion regarding an issue where 
everyone is heard and understood in order to discern how people might 
remain together despite their differences (Draper 2010), bishops met in 
groups of about forty to listen and discuss their perspectives on the 
conference’s daily themes and other matters that concerned them. There 
were no resolutions, no votes cast, and no doctrinal implications other than 
Archbishop of Canterbury Rowan Williams’ plea that the bishops carefully 
consider the proposed Anglican Covenant and a moratorium on 
consecrating new bishops in same-gender partnerships, publicly blessing 
same-gender unions, and on cross-border interventions. The few plenaries 
other than worship were formal presentations; or hearings on the proposed 


covenant. Many of those active in the dissident alliances did not participate, 
having held their own meeting (GAFCON [Global Anglican Futures 
Conference]) a few weeks earlier, although some individual bishops from 
provinces involved did come to Lambeth. While the indaba experience was 
mixed for some, the report from the indaba groups noted strong overall 
enthusiasm, including a new depth of understanding and fresh appreciation 
for the value of their cross-cultural relationships (Draper 2010). This 
deepened understanding, bringing greater appreciation for differing cultural 
contexts in which doctrine is applied and lived out, resulted in some new 
mission partnerships among dioceses that also held conflicting views on 
certain issues. 

Indaba had opened a window of interest as a model to be shared more 
widely in the Anglican Communion. In 2009 the ACC approved a proposal 
for indaba to be tested in small group pilot conversations involving both 
laity and clergy from differing dioceses across the Communion, where they 
would encounter one another’s cultural context, followed by a facilitated 
listening and conversation process on issues of mutual concern and where 
disparities of view might exist (Draper 2010). The results of Continuing 
Indaba have shown a strong potential for this and other indaba-like models 
to build cross-cultural relationships and understanding, and have intensified 
participants’ commitment to work together despite sometimes sharp 
doctrinal differences. 


DOCTRINE AT A CROSSROADS 


The Anglican Communion appears to be at a crossroads, with 
organizational implications, represented by the paths of the Anglican 
Covenant and of listening—dialogical relationships. While not mutually 
exclusive, they do suggest different directions and outcomes. One points to 
tightening doctrine, centralizing authority, and authorizing conditions for 
membership; the other to accommodating disparate views through a 
synthesis-oriented, via media stance where ambiguity can mask as well as 
tolerate differences. The concerns are less about content than how doctrine 
is to be understood and deployed as the basis of organizational identity and 
relationship. Classic sociological studies of organizations have often 


assumed either a condition of intrinsic harmony, where conflict becomes 
understood as threatening to organizational viability, or that conflict is part 
of the structure and is managed through bureaucratic procedures that 
maintain the organization’s efficiency (Weber 1975; Burawoy 1979). Less 
understood are cross-cultural models of relational equality, where the very 
cultural frameworks out of which doctrinal understandings have arisen are 
both particular and foreign to one another, and thus conflict is a 
fundamental but not necessarily adversarial condition. 

At points of perceived crisis, the formation of bureaucracies (Weber 
1991, 1994) is a common step for groups to take for institutional survival. 
The danger of a legally codified doctrinal approach is that little space 
becomes available for moral reflection and interpretation; they also become 
self-limiting and exclusive systems. Such forms place less importance on 
building internal cohesion, since conformity within the boundaries of the 
contract defines the relationship. The Anglican Covenant, as a potential 
confessional statement (Chapman 2008a) with contractual obligations, 
ultimately may self-limit the Communion’s capacity for both diversity and 
reasoned insight into new doctrinal understandings. Furthermore, the 
movement towards bureaucratic social controls can minimize the 
dependence on networks of cross-cultural relationships and the 
understanding that ensues from them. 

In an organizational coup d'état (Zald and Berger 1978), power is seized 
from within for the purpose of succession and the right to control policy and 
other matters. Participants at the 2008 GAFCON meeting had made clear 
their intention by suggesting to have churches expelled from communion 
that supported values it understood to be liberal neocolonialism, or 
establishing a network of ‘true churches’ within the Communion (Chapman 
2010: 11). The preoccupation of such alliances to endow Lambeth with 
authority to intervene in autonomous affairs also illustrates the power 
aspirations that such movements have represented. Additionally, they have 
viewed positively the development of an Anglican Covenant (Sachs 2009). 
The possible centralization of authority and power in the Anglican 
Communion, however, creates conditions for political rivalries to contend 
for positions of influence (Douglas 2001; Percy 2010), suggesting that it 
would not halt strategic alliances. 

The major alternative is maintaining a weak organizational core held 
together by strong bonds of mutual understanding, shared mission, and 


affection. The underlying assumption is that this decentralized path, relying 
on dialogical processes such as indaba to strengthen relationships and 
mutual understanding, will lead to tolerance and moderation on both sides 
of an issue, if not necessarily agreement. The challenge becomes whether 
this is sufficient for maintaining relationship where one autonomous 
province holds a doctrinal understanding that another finds intolerable. 
Another problem with relational models is that they presume an underlying 
goodwill among all participants towards one another, breaking down where 
political self-interest, caucusing, or pressures for conversion to a certain 
position ensue. The 1998 Lambeth Conference illustrated such problems in 
the midst of a collegial gathering. Yet, as relational ties strengthen they can 
challenge the legitimacy of such behaviours, and possibly the need for 
explicit social contracts. In that case, a covenant or document that affirms 
faith and relationship to walk together might look very different from what 
has been set forth as the Anglican Covenant—it would be one borne out of 
the strength of mission and pastoral relationships across the diversity of the 
Communion (Atta-Baffoe 2008). 

The severity of internal strife has raised questions over whether the 
Anglican Communion will survive beyond the opening decades of the 
twenty-first century. To what extent is the Communion an antiquated 
organizational relic of modernism, no longer viable in the complexities of 
globalization and postmodernism? The primary challenge for Anglicanism 
is twofold: to move away from a western-dominant model to one that is 
truly multicultural and collaborative in leadership, and to select a model 
that is sufficiently flexible and resilient to respond to the economic, 
political, social, and cultural complexities of the world now and in the 
future. Ideally it should be a model where imperialism does not become 
manifest based on one constituency’s agenda or another’s agenda. 
Moderately strict denominations have been found to have greater strength 
in internal commitment, because of clear structure and boundaries that 
separate their participants from the surrounding cultural norms, and the 
absence of free-riders, those not willing to commit to the demands of 
membership (Iannacconne 1997). However, it is a commitment that carries 
an exclusive rather than inclusive identity. Yet, other rational choice studies 
consistently have found that religious vitality is positively related to 
religious deregulation, especially where moderate social tension and 
conflict heighten the sense of caring and commitment (Finke and Stark 


2003). Both speak to the dilemma of Anglican doctrine and the path ahead. 
Can Anglicanism have it both ways? 
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CHAPTER 28 


KATHRYN TANNER 


CHRISTIAN teaching traditionally insists upon the fundamental equality of 
men and women before God. Following Genesis 1:27, Christians believe 
that both men and women are created in the image of God. Men and women 
image God in virtue of basic human capacities that are not sex specific—in 
virtue, for example, of the reason or free will that all humans share. 
Following Galatians 3:28, Christians also believe that men and women are 
equal in Christ. For all their differences, men and women gain the same 
new identity in Christ by being baptized; they are equally bound to Christ 
and consequently equally redeemed through the waters of spiritual rebirth. 

Although the issue continues to be controversial within the Christian 
fold, many provinces in the Anglican Communion, along with most 
Protestant denominations, now extend this equal standing of women before 
God to their relations with men in church. Being a woman in the United 
States’, Canadian, Australian, and English Anglican churches, is no 
impediment to ordination or other positions of leadership. Women may be 
bishops; indeed, the Episcopal Church USA (ECUSA) has been led by a 
woman presiding bishop, Katharine Jefferts Shori. Changing roles for men 
and women in the wider culture and a growing sense of the importance of 
baptism for what it means to be church have made the following inference 
seem increasingly obvious in ECUSA, for example: if men and women are 
equal before God, why may they not be equal too in their service to God as 
church members? Equal before God, should not women also be the equals 
of men in church? 

Sitting uneasily, however, with these developments and their theological 
underpinnings—if feminist theologians are right (McFague 1987: 97—123; 
Johnson 1992: 3—57; Soskice 2002)—s the retention of traditional language 


for naming God as Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—in, for example, 
the Book of Common Prayer. According to feminist theologians, the 
exclusive use of male names here undermines the affirmation that women 
are created in the image of God to the same extent that men are. If it is true 
that women are created in the image of God, should not female terms be 
suitable as well for referring to or addressing the persons of the Trinity in 
worship? Might not the resistance to female terms reflect, and serve further 
to entrench, historically well-established beliefs in the broader culture about 
female inferiority that run contrary to Christian affirmations of the equal 
status of men and women before God by virtue of their creation and 
redemption? Moreover, given a long history in which leadership positions 
have commonly been restricted to men in Christian churches, it is hard to 
argue that the exclusive use of male names—Father and Son—has not had 
some pernicious effect in confirming male privilege there. The exclusive 
use of male names for God easily undergirds the propriety of an exclusively 
male clergy, especially in high sacramental traditions such as Anglicanism 
where the priest can be considered the representative of or stand in for God 
vis-a-vis the body of the faithful. 

The rather obvious way to address such problems of ill-fit between basic 
Christian beliefs and church life—and the one feminist theologians 
recommend—is to alter liturgical practice. One possibility, for example, is 
simply to introduce female terms for God in worship. One might address 
the Father as Mother-Father and talk in female as well as male terms, 
accordingly, of the relationships of this first person of the Trinity to the 
others. 

The importance of the liturgy for Anglican identity, and the consequent 
conservatism within Anglicanism towards liturgical change, may mean, 
however, that Anglicanism has less flexibility in this regard than many other 
churches: Anglican churches may simply be more reluctant than most to 
institute such changes. That Anglicanism is not noted for its free innovation 
in worship need not mean, however, it has nothing to contribute to the 
current topic. For example, if the debates within English Anglicanism over 
Puritan efforts to base the details of worship on biblical injunctions are any 
indication, Anglicanism will not be prone to support liturgical inflexibility 
here by simple appeal to frequency of biblical use of terms such as Father 
and Son in ways that cut off further discussion and debate. According to 
Richard Hooker (1969 [1593]: 152), ‘God worketh nothing without cause. 


All those things which are done by him have some end for which they are 
done; and the end for which they are done is a reason of his will to do 
them.’ If some divine mandate can be supposed then to lie behind the 
biblical injunction, say, to go and baptize in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, what was God’s reason for it? What is the theological 
point, in other words, of the father and son language in particular? What 
were we supposed to take away from it? 

In the very early church literature so dear to Anglicanism, one finds, 
moreover, a highly developed exploration of this kind concerning the 
theological meaning of gendered terms for God in the Bible—Father and 
Son. The ecumenical character of these texts, coming as they do before any 
split of East from West or Protestant from Catholic, makes them a potential 
resource not just for current Anglican consideration of the topic but the 
whole church. In the rest of this chapter, I make my own review of some of 
the relevant literature in the early church on father and son language, 
adumbrating the way it helps put gendered language for God in perspective. 

The first important point to recognize is that this language was not 
understood to suggest God has a gender, that God should be considered 
male rather than female (Harrison 1990: 440, 456-7, 467). As Gregory of 
Nyssa says (1987: 146-7), ‘There is neither male nor female in God (for 
how can anything ... like this be attributed to God?) ... [E]very name 
equally indicates God’s ineffable nature; neither male nor female defile 
God’s pure nature.’ The opponents of these early church theologians are 
ridiculed, indeed, for thinking that the sex specificity that holds for the 
terms ‘son’ and ‘father’ in our world should be transferred to God: 


Or may be you would consider our God to be male ... because he is called God the Father, and 
the Deity is feminine, from the gender of the word, and the Spirit neuter, because it has nothing 
to do with generation. But if you would be silly enough to say, with the old myths and fables, 
that God begat the Son by a marriage with His own Will, we should be introduced to the 
Hermaphrodite God of Marcion and Valentinus. (Gregory Nazianzen 1983: 320) 


The reasoning here seems bound up to some extent with strong 
affirmations of divine incorporeality that are likely fuelled by negative 
evaluations of the body—worries about its instability and eventual 
corruption and decay. The identification of what makes men and women the 
image of God with non-gender-specific intellectual and spiritual abilities 
also seems in play—perhaps for the same underlying reasons: Corporeal 
functions link humans not with God but with the lower animals. Bodily 


based sex differences are not, then, the reason why men and women image 
God; those differences are instead ‘alien from our conceptions of God, a 
departure everyone knows, from the [divine] archetype’ (Gregory of Nyssa 
1987: 405). 

The sharp dividing line between God and creation that these theologians 
draw to ensure the full divinity of Christ has much the same effect (see, e.g., 
Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 209). There is no ontological middle ground in 
which Christ can be less than God but more than a creature. Everything is 
either God or a creature; there are no degrees of divinity or degrees of being 
a creature on the way to divinity. All creatures, whatever their natural 
differences from one another, are on the one side of this divide with God on 
the other; and consequently no one gender can be considered closer in 
nature to God than any other. 

The refusal to take the terms ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ literally also seems 
simply a function of these theologians’ general apophaticism. No term is 
adequate to capture an ineffable God, surpassing all human speech and 
thought. And therefore ‘ “Offspring” and “Son” [for example] bear, and are 
meant to bear, no human sense, but one suitable for God’ (Athanasius 
1957b: 166). 

These theologians consequently spend a great deal of time detailing the 
inadequacies of the gendered terms ‘Father’ and ‘Son’, very carefully 
identifying all their problematic human connotations, in the effort to show 
their suitability for God, the rationale for scripture’s apparent 
recommendation of them. It is by excluding these human senses from 
theological consideration, indeed, that the meanings of the terms lose their 
gender specificity. In general—for any biblical term, gendered or otherwise 
—the rule for making the terms suitable for God involves excising ‘all 
carnal and material’ connotations (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 144). Whatever 
the terms used, then, for talking about the way the first person of the Trinity 
brings about the second—Father and Son, we shall see, are not the only 
ones—they must not include ‘the corporeal senses attaching to the words’ 
(114). And this means, more specifically, they must not include ‘time, place, 
the furnishing of matter, the fitness of instruments’, or ‘affections and 
dispositions, and the co-operation of time, and the necessity of place—and 
above all, matter’ (114, 205). The specifically gendered conception of the 
way a Father gives rise to a Son is essentially bound up with all the latter. A 
Father gives rise to a Son out of his bodily substance, through passions and 


dispositions, in a physical process that involves time and place. Excising all 
those aspects from one’s understanding of the terms is, then, just to excise 
their gendered character. 

At issue here are very specific worries of a Trinitarian sort. Father and 
son language does not seem appropriate in many respects for conveying 
what is understood to be the proper character of the relationship between 
the first two members of the Trinity. ‘[M]en’s generation is in one way, and 
the Son from the Father in another. For the offspring of men are portions of 
their fathers, since the very nature of bodies is not uncompounded, but in a 
state of flux, and composed of parts; and men lose their substance in 
begetting’ (Athanasius 1957b: 157). Fathers, in short, give some part of 
their substance to their sons. As a result, they both lose what they give in 
dividing it from themselves, and fail subsequently to find the whole of what 
they are reflected in their sons. The second person of the Trinity, to the 
contrary, is the perfect and whole reflection of what the first remains. To the 
extent human sons are something more than their fathers, fathers before the 
birth of their sons lack themselves what their sons are, and what sons have 
from their fathers are qualitative additions to what they themselves are. The 
first person of the Trinity, to the contrary, does not ever lack in itself what 
originates with the second; ‘never was the essence of the Father imperfect, 
that what is proper to it should be added afterwards’ (Athanasius 1957a: 
314). And the second simply is all that is given to it, rather than having it as 
some qualification of its own proper being: all that the second person of the 
Trinity gets from the first is properly its own (315-6, 328). Sons are the 
subordinates of their fathers, while the first and second persons of the 
Trinity are the equals of one another in everything that makes them God— 
for example, in power and glory. This particular worry about son language 
is only exacerbated by the biblical use of son language for humans in 
relation to God; prophets and kings, all those anointed with the spirit, are 
also termed sons of God. Son language for the second person of the Trinity 
thereby threatens to push Christ onto the creature side of the divide between 
God and world. Fathers exist before their sons, and are spatially separable 
from one another, in ways Christians deny of the first and second persons of 
the Trinity. ‘[O]ur reason enforces that that which was born today did not 
exist yesterday’ (Hilary 1994: 221). And ‘bodies ... may be separated and 
become at a distance from each other, as are human sons relatively to their 
parents’ (Athanasius 1957b: 164). Unlike human fathers and sons, the first 


and second persons of the Trinity are supposed to be co-eternal and 
indivisible. Not, ‘as man from man, has the Son been begotten, so as to be 
later than His Father’s existence’ (Athanasius 1957a: 315; 1957b: 157). 
Finally, because such roles are not the exclusive permanent features of 
particular human beings, being a father or son cannot be person-defining for 
human beings in the way it is supposed to be for persons of the Trinity. 
Human beings become fathers, but the first person of the Trinity is, to the 
contrary, always what it is—the one from whom the second comes 
(Gregory Nazianzen 1983: 302; Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 144). Human 
fathers were once sons, and sons become fathers; but in the Trinity the first 
never was the second nor does the second ever become the first. The terms 
father and son do not have an absolute sense when used of human beings, 
because humans can be both and therefore need not be defined by one more 
than by the other. But God must be ‘Father in the absolute sense, for He is 
not also Son; just as Son is Son in the absolute sense, because he is not also 
Father’ (Gregory Nazianzen 1983: 302; see also Athanasius 1957a: 319). 

What remains at the end of this process of excising problematic 
connotations becomes the positive rationale for the use of the terms ‘Father’ 
and ‘Son’. And what remains is rather minimal. Father and son language 
effectively conveys the Trinitarian claims that the second person comes 
from the very substance of the first and shares its nature. “When all such 
material, temporal and local existence is excluded from the sense of the 
term “Son,” community of nature is left, and for this reason by the title 
“Son” is declared ... the close affinity and genuineness of the relationship 
which mark His manifestation from the Father’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 
114). Or, again, ‘he is called “Son” because he is identified with the Father 
in Essence; and not only for this reason, but also because He is Of Him’ 
(Gregory Nazienzen 1983: 316). ‘It behoves a man to lay aside all material 
conceptions which enter in by association with the carnal significance of the 
word “father,” and to form ... a conception befitting the Divine nature, 
expressive only of the relationship’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 144). ‘Father 
... is the name of the Relation in which the Father stands to the Son, and the 
Son to the Father. For as with us these names make known a genuine and 
intimate relation, so, in the case before us too, they denote an identity of 
nature between Him That is begotten and Him That begets’ (Gregory 
Nazianzen 1983: 306). 


Especially in an early church context where the full divinity of members 
of the Trinity remains an issue, the primary positive point of the meaning 
that remains of father and son language is the way it helps distinguish the 
relationship of origin between the first and second persons of the Trinity 
from that of God and world. The main terms for contrast with ‘father’ and 
‘son’ are therefore those commonly employed for talking about God’s 
creation of the world: God makes the world in the way an artisan might 
produce an artefact. Artisans make things out of materials not themselves; 
an offspring to the contrary is drawn out of the very substance of the one 
who begets it. Maker and made need not be of the same nature; a house, for 
example, is nothing like the human being who designed and built it. But 
commonality of nature is, to the contrary, the ‘natural signification’, what 
we naturally assume, about father and son (Gregory of Nyssa 1994b: 252). 
‘Universal reason rejects the supposition that a being can become different 
in nature, by the process of birth, from the being to which its birth is due’ 
(Hilary 1994: 123). We naturally assume, moreover, not merely a generic 
sameness between the two—that the one draws its basic human substance 
from the other—but that the one reflects what the other is in a quite specific 
manner. A son might very well be the spitting image of his father in ways 
suggestive of the Trinitarian claim that the Son, short of not being Father, is 
everything the Father is. 

Important too for this contrast with terms used for God and world is the 
correlative character of the terms ‘father’ and ‘son’. One might be called a 
maker—say, a builder or construction worker—before one has actually 
made anything. But one is not a father without having a child and not a son 
without having a father (Athanasius 1957a: 323, 396-7). ‘The term 
“Father” by its very signification implies the Son’ (Gregory of Nyssa 
1994a: 115). ‘[T]he Son is ... indicated in the name of ... the Father, Whose 
name and Whose nature are in Him, while the Father by his name implies 
... the Son, since a son cannot be spoken of, or exist, except as born of a 
father’ (Hilary 1994: 183). This correlativity of the terms helps balance out 
suggestions of spatial and temporal separability in relations between human 
fathers and sons that, as we discussed earlier, are hard to square with 
Trinitarian affirmations. On this same score, effort is also made to show 
how God’s perfection would naturally modify what we assume about 
human fathers and sons in the direction of appropriate Trinitarian speech. 
Every father would like a son with him; deficiencies of human capacity are 


all that prevent this from actually being the case in human life: for example, 
‘men beget passibly, having a transitive nature, which waits for periods by 
reason of its weakness’ (Athanasius 1957a: 322). At no time then would a 
divine Father exist without having his Son next to him: ‘if ... there is 
nothing which is a restraint to God ... it follows that [the Son] is ... ever 
co-existent with Him’ (Athanasius 1957a: 322). 

These early texts often laud the language of Father and Son over non- 
scriptural terms used by opponents—the terms ‘unoriginate’ and ‘originate’ 
preferred by Eunomius, for example. The latter set of terms easily suggests 
that the distinction and relationship of origin between the two are something 
like those between God and creatures. ‘Unoriginate’ suggests a reference to 
the divine essence, and therefore a contrast with the non-divine creation that 
‘originates’ from it. The terms ‘unbegotten’ and ‘begotten’ associated with 
father and son language, to the contrary, allow for a distinction of origin 
without suggesting a difference of nature like that. To make the point, these 
theologians often appeal to the difference between Adam and Abel: Adam, 
who did not himself have a human father—and is in that sense unbegotten 
—is the father of Abel, his begotten son; but the two retain a community of 
nature for all that (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 142-3). 

If father and son language has clear advantages over non-scriptural 
language like this, it is far from clear, however, what advantages father and 
son language has over other scriptural terms. The theologians we have been 
looking at quite commonly entertain the idea that other scriptural terms 
might be the functional equivalents of father and son language (see, for 
example, Athanasius 1957a: 317-19, 321-3; 1957b: 158-61, 165; Gregory 
Nazienzen 1983: 307; Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 114-15, 205-7). They 
often, indeed, maintain rather forthrightly that other terms best father and 
son language in certain respects, and therefore should be considered 
together with that language for optimal effect. 

The scriptural terms most commonly considered are, first of all, those of 
material efflux: for example, light given off from a source of light, or water 
flowing from a fountain. ‘[T]he sacred writers to whom the Son has 
revealed Him [the Father], have given us a certain image from things 
visible, saying, “Who is the brightness of His glory” [Heb. 1:3] ... and, 
again ... “in Thy light shall we see light;” [Ps. 36:9] and when the Word 
chides Israel, He says, “Thou hast forsaken the Fountain of wisdom;” [Bar. 
(Apoch.) 3:12] and this Fountain it is which says, “They have forsaken Me 


the Fountain of living waters”’ [Jer. 2:13] (Athanasius 1957b: 158). In 
keeping with scriptural passages such as John 1:1—3, Psalm 104:24, and 
Proverbs 3:19, forms of mental production—a word or wisdom coming 
forth from the mind—are also prominent: ‘For the Word of God is his Son, 
and the Son is the Father’s Word and Wisdom’ (Athanasius 1957a: 322). 
Finally, the relationship of an image to a causal prototype often figures 
centrally. The second person of the Trinity is related to the first as ‘the 
Impress, the Image, the Seal: “Who being ... the Impress of His Essence,” 
[Heb. 1:3] and “the Image of His Goodness” [Wisd. (Apoch.) 7:26] and 
“Him hath God the Father sealed” ’ [John 6:27] (Gregory Nazienzen 1983: 
306). 

Each set of terms has its own problems in conveying appropriate 
Trinitarian affirmations. Unlike what is supposed to be the case for the 
relationship between the first and second persons of the Trinity, images, for 
example, are not necessarily produced from the same substance as their 
prototypes; and are often for that reason inferior to them (Hilary 1994: 150). 
It is in this sense indeed that human beings are called God’s images. Words 
have only a passing, ephemeral existence, dying away with the breath, and 
this might suggest the second person of the Trinity has no eternal 
subsistence (Gregory of Nyssa 1954: 270-1). Streams of light or water 
might not seem sufficiently distinct from their sources to convey the 
difference between first and second persons of the Trinity. ‘Wisdom’ might 
suggest that the second person of the Trinity is no more than a particular 
quality of the first person, and that the first person lacks that quality before 
the second comes to exist. And so on. 

For all their deficits, however, many of these same sets of terms convey 
as easily as father and son language the latter’s essential theological point. 
Light and water and word and wisdom, for example, seem to do just as well 
as father and son language in suggesting that the second person comes out 
of the substance of the first and shares its nature. Light comes from light; 
and a flowing stream from a source of the same nature as itself. The word or 
wisdom that a mind brings forth is that mind’s own, something proper to 
itself. 

Like the term ‘son,’ moreover, ‘word’ is a relative term: ‘for there cannot 
be a word without its being someone’s word’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1954: 272). 
The word is therefore both distinct from the one from whom it issues and 


inconceivable without it in ways suggestive of the unity and distinctness of 
the persons of the Trinity: 


In our own case we say that a spoken word comes from the mind, and is neither entirely 
identical with it nor altogether different. For by being derived from something else, it is 
different and not identical with it. Yet, since it reflects the mind, it can no longer be thought to 
be different from it, but is one with it in nature, though distinct as a subject. So the Word of 
God, by having its own subsistence, is distinct from Him from whom it derives its subsistence. 
On the other hand, by manifesting in itself the attributes to be seen in God, it is identical in 
nature with Him who is recognized by the same characteristics. (Gregory of Nyssa 1954: 272) 


Some of these sets of terms, moreover, have clear advantages over father 
and son language. Words and wisdom are not spatially separable from the 
person expressing them in the way human fathers and sons are. They come 
forth immediately from that person in virtue of an incorporeal form of 
production, for the most part, especially in case these words and wisdom 
remain interior to the mind. And they have no existence apart from the mind 
that expresses them in the way a son might gain independence from his 
father. Light and water from a source convey the same idea but in addition 
temporal inseparability: light is never without its effulgence; nor a fountain 
without the water that streams from it. ‘For who can even imagine that the 
radiance of light ever was not ... or who is capable of separating the 
radiance from the sun, or to conceive of a fountain as ever devoid of life?’ 
(Athanasius 1957b: 158; Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 202). ‘[O]n the subject 
of time’, if one enquires ‘of the sun concerning its radiance and of the 
fountain concerning its issue’, one ‘will find that these, though an offspring, 
always exist with those things from which they also are’ (Athanasius 1957a: 
322). Therefore, ‘if they speak concerning God and His Word, let them ... 
ask, Was the God, “who is,” ever without Reason? and whereas He is light, 
was He ray-less? or was He always Father of the Word?’ (Athanasius 
1957a: 320). In sum, such terms effectively indicate that ‘the Son is of the 
Father and is conceived along with Him, no interval intervening between 
the Father and He who is of the Father’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 115). 

Because all these terms convey both unity of nature and indivisibility so 
well, they arguably do a better job than father and son language in making 
clear the way the persons of the Trinity are one. In the case of light, for 
example: ‘the Saints ... all preach of Him as Radiance, thereby to signify 
His being from the essence, proper and indivisible, and His oneness with 
the Father’ (Athanasius 1957b: 165). ‘Let us preserve undivided the 
oneness of nature and the identity of light ... who, thus considering the 


radiance relatively to the sun, and the identity of the light, would not say 
with confidence, “Truly the light and the radiance are one”’ (166). In 
accord with the Trinitarian injunction that maintains that its members are 
distinct yet one, the sun and the light it sheds can be clearly distinguished 
and in that respect can be considered two, but ‘no one would say that there 
are two lights’; ‘the sun and radiance two, yet one the light from the sun 
enlightening in its radiance all things’ (Athanasius 1957a: 395). 

Every one of these sets of terms, moreover—including, that is, the set 
‘image and prototype’—1s better than father and son language in conveying 
the idea that the second person of the Trinity reflects the whole of what the 
first is. None of these terms suggests production through partition of the 
substance of the first; therefore the relation between the two is not part-to- 
part but whole-to-whole. Thus, ‘the body of the sun is expressly imaged by 
the whole disc that surrounds it ... and ... the radiance of light sheds its 
brilliancy from the whole of the sun’s disc’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 202). 
In much the same way, whether made out of the same substance or not, 
images have the capacity to reflect the entirety of their prototypes. A true or 
perfect image, following Hebrews 1:3, would naturally reflect every aspect 
of the stamp or seal that gives rise to it. ‘[W]e may perceive this at once 
from the illustration of the Emperor’s image. For in the image is the shape 
and form of the Emperor, and in the Emperor is that shape which is in the 
image. For the likeness of the Emperor in the image is exact’ (Athanasius 
1957a: 396). Scripture talks about the Father’s ‘seal’ perhaps for this reason 
(John 6:27): ‘It is the nature of a seal to exhibit the whole form of the figure 
graven upon it, and that an impression taken from it reproduces it in every 
respect; and since it receives the whole of that which is impressed, it 
displays also in itself wholly whatever has been impressed upon it’ (Hilary 
1994: 150). 

In rather exact parallel to the famous dictum of Athanasius that the Son is 
all that the Father is, except for not being the Father (1957a: 395), the ray of 
light or stream of water flowing from its source is all that its source is; the 
only difference is that it is not itself the source. And unlike the non-absolute 
character of being a father or a son, here the ray and the stream never can be 
sources in turn; they are ever ray and stream. 

Because sources of light and water, minds, and prototypes do not expend 
part of their substance in giving rise to what reflects them, they are not 
diminished themselves by reproducing themselves in something other than 


themselves. Light and water, for example, ‘while they remain in themselves 
without diminution, have at the same time each concurrently with itself, that 
natural property which they emit’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 204). Again, 
‘the radiance of the sun is proper to it, and the sun’s essence is not divided 
or impaired; but its essence is whole and its radiance perfect and whole; yet 
without impairing the essence of light but as a true offspring’ (Athanasius 
1957a: 366). In short, sources like this remain what they give rise to. ‘God 
is born from God, as light from light, which pours itself forth without self- 
diminution, giving what it has yet having what it gave’ (Hilary 1994: 101). 
And therefore what they still are can be seen in what they generate and 
what they generate can be seen in them. ‘[W]hile the Father remains whole, 
the Expression of His Subsistence is ever, and preserves the Father’s 
likeness and unvarying Image, so that he who sees Him, sees in Him the 
Subsistence too, of which He is the Expression’ (Athanasius 1957a: 366). 
The mutual coinherence of the persons of the Trinity—their being in one 
another—is in this way effectively conveyed. ‘[A] person who looks at the 
image [of the Emperor] sees in it the Emperor, recognizes that it is he who 
is in the image. And from the likeness not differing, to one who after the 
image wished to view the Emperor, the image might say, “I and the 
Emperor are one; for I am in him and him in me”’ (396). < “I in the Father 
and the Father in me.” For the Son is in the Father ... because the whole 
Being of the Son is proper to the Father’s essence; as radiance from light 
and stream from fountain ... [and] the Father is in the Son since the Son is 
what is from the Father and proper to him, as in the radiance the sun, and in 
the word the thought, and in the stream the fountain’ (395). 

In general, terms other than ‘father’ and ‘son’ do a better job conforming 
to the rule requiring excision of all carnal and material connotations of 
terms. They suggest neither bodily partition and divisibility nor passion. 
‘[T]hat none may think of the Offspring humanly ... it also calls Him Word, 
Wisdom, and Radiance; to teach us that the generation was impassible, and 
eternal, and worthy of God’ (Athanasius 1957a: 323). ‘[T]he word which 
[men] put forth is neither an affection of them nor a part of their mind. But 
if such be the word of men, who are passible and partitive, why speculate 
about the passions and parts in the instance of the immaterial and 
indivisible God?’ (323). ‘[N]ot even a human word is begotten with passion 
or partition, much less the Word of God’ (Athanasius 1957b: 157). 


Because no one set of terms—including ‘father’ and ‘son’—is adequate 
as it stands for talking about the relationship between the first and second 
persons of the Trinity, these theologians explicitly advocate, or at least 
exhibit in practice, the simultaneous use of many. ‘Because ... there is no 
appropriate term to be found to mark the subject adequately, we are 
compelled by many and differing names, as there may be opportunity, to 
divulge our surmises as they arise within us with regard to the Deity’ 
(Gregory of Nyssa 1994b: 308). Multiple terms are not a bad but a good 
thing; and that, it is supposed, is why one finds so many in the Bible. The 
strengths and weakness of the various terms prove complementary: 
‘whereas no suitable word has been found to express the Divine nature, we 
address God by many names, each by some distinctive touch adding 
something fresh to our notions respecting Him—thus seeking by a variety 
of nomenclature to gain some glimmerings for the comprehension of what 
we seek’ (Gregory of Nyssa 1994b: 264). Each set serves to reinforce the 
strengths of others and correct their weaknesses. So “by the sense of the 
word “Son” is acknowledged the close relationship of Nature, by 
“brightness” the conjunction and inseparability, ... while the “express 
image,” contemplated in reference to the whole Person of the Father, marks 
the absences of any defect in the Son’s proper greatness,’ and so on 
(Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 206). 

Given the inadequacy of all of them, one has the option of using a single 
set of terms in a very odd fashion. The deficiencies and positive point of a 
particular set of terms could be indicated, in other words, simply by that 
odd use. One might talk, for example, of the very atypical co-eternity and 
indivisibility of father and son in the divine case. One could say, therefore, 
that the Son ‘has eternally the character of having been born’ or ‘has always 
been born, although we can form no positive conception’ of any of that, 
although our own experience of human generation gives us no sense of 
what we mean by it (Hilary 1994: 223, 225). 

By including many terms the Bible seems to encourage instead, however, 
a mixed use of different ones. And the statements made by these 
theologians themselves quite often follow suit. So, for example, putting the 
term ‘light’ together with those of ‘father’ and ‘son’ becomes a way of 
remedying the latter’s deficiencies. ‘[W]ho can even imagine that the 
radiance of light ever was not, so that he should dare to say that the Son was 
not always ... or who is capable of separating the radiance from the sun ... 


that he should madly say “The Son is from nothing” ... for the sacred 
writers wishing us thus to understand, have given these illustrations’ 
(Athanasius 1957b: 158). Again, ‘the generation of the Son from the Father 
is not according to the nature of men, and not only like, but also inseparable 
from the essence of the Father, and He and the Father are one, as ... the 
Word is ever in the Father and the Father in the Word, as the radiance stands 
towards the light’ (164). Or, putting different sets of terms together becomes 
a way of reinforcing what it is that one is to take from father and son 
language: ‘if the Son is Word and Wisdom, Image of the Father, Radiance, 
He must in all reason be One in essence [with the Father]’ (168). 

If, as we have now seen, father and son language has no obvious 
privilege for theological purposes over a host of other biblical terms—those 
connoting material effux, mental production, or relations between an image 
and its prototype—how might things stand with female gendered terms? It 
is true that these theologians do not commonly include explicitly female 
terms—say, mother and daughter—when going systematically through the 
many terms for generative relationships they believe the Bible warrants for 
use in talking about the first and second persons of the Trinity. In this they 
are perhaps simply inconsistent. Biblical use of female imagery for God 
may be comparatively infrequent, or a bit of a stretch, even given the 
common biblical discussion of Wisdom in female terms, for the relationship 
in particular between the first and second persons of the Trinity. But 
difficulties like these do not stop Gregory of Nyssa, for example, from 
considering the relative merits of fragrance and ointment, terms hardly any 
more biblically salient for such purposes (1994a: 114, 205). 

It is also quite possible, moreover, that in good androcentric fashion these 
theologians use the terms father and son to talk about human generation 
generally (Gregory of Nyssa 1994a: 114-17, 204-7). The same Greek term 
for generation is used for both fathers and mothers; it therefore fails to 
indicate the different ways men and women contribute to the process 
(Harrison 1996: 38). Given the fact that the specifically gendered character 
of human generation is what is to be excluded from its theological point, 
there seems little reason to think female terms cannot be used 
interchangeably with male ones. Indeed, the one time Gregory of Nyssa 
considers the relationship between the first and second persons of the 
Trinity in female terms—as the mother crowning the bridegroom in Song of 
Songs 3:11—he affirms that ‘mother’ and ‘father’ mean exactly the same 


thing (1987: 145). As we have seen, the theological point of father and son 
language is so general that any number of terms covering a great variety of 
generative processes can be its functional equivalent for theological 
purposes. Why deny this of female terms for the very same processes of 
human generation? 

The contributions of men and women to human generation are not 
exactly the same so one might compare their relative merits and deficits for 
theological purposes in much the way these theologians have done for other 
terms. The comparison yields no clear outcome. The generative power of 
the first person of the Trinity is not activated by receiving anything from 
another and in that sense human fathers might seem the better analogue. But 
neither men nor women can produce offspring without the help of the other. 
Ancient biological theories make fathers the source of their offspring in 
ways mothers are not, but no one believes that anymore. If anything, female 
terms seem to have the edge in conveying the temporal and spatial 
inseparability of the first and second persons of the Trinity: mothers have to 
be with their children when they are born. 

A particular human mother, moreover, is commonly considered by many 
of these theologians to be the best analogue of the way the first person of 
the Trinity generates the second: Mary (Harrison 1996). The carnal and 
material connotations that are supposed to be excised from the 
understanding of human generation when it is applied to God are in fact 
excised in her case in virtue of her spiritual conception: ‘as His Generation 
according to the flesh differs from all others (for where among men do you 
know of a Virgin Mother?), so does He differ also in his Spiritual 
Generation [from the Father]’ (Gregory Nazianzen 1983: 302); ‘a birth 
which presupposes intercourse and conception and time and travail can give 
us no clue to the Divine method’ (Hilary 1994: 100). The first person of the 
Trinity exhibits a kind of virginal or pure generation of the second in 
something like the way Mary exercised a virginal human generation of the 
Son of God (Gregory of Nyssa 1994c: 344). Mary is the best human 
analogue for divine generation in particular because in her case alone of 
human generation one comes from one and whole from whole. She lacks a 
human partner, so that just as ‘in [the second person’s] human nature he had 
no Father ... [so] also in His Divine Nature, no Mother’ (Gregory 
Nazianzen 1983: 308). And she is therefore the sole source of the entire 
humanity of Christ in much the way the first person of the Trinity is the 


single source of the second person’s whole divinity: ‘we recognize the 
possibility that from parents, different in kind, an offspring sharing the 
nature of both, yet diverse from either, may be propagated’ (Hilary 1994: 
123), but she contributed of herself all that Christ became humanly, in much 
the way the second person of the Trinity ‘draw[s] his substance from no 
other source than the Divine’ (101). ‘[S]he bore him complete in His human 
body, without loss of her own completeness’ (67), just as “whole God from 
whole God ... involves neither impoverishment of the Begetter nor 
inferiority of the Begotten’ (100). 

We have put father and son language in perspective, then, in the 
following ways. We have shown that this language has a limited theological 
point and no exclusive privilege in making it. These terms cannot stand on 
their own, moreover, without threatening to bring with them serious 
misunderstandings. As with every set of terms used to discuss the 
relationship between the first and second persons of the Trinity, the 
connotations of this one need to be severely modified in ways the simple 
use of the terms themselves cannot convey. In sum, while Anglicanism 
itself may be loath to change its liturgy, its favourite theological literature 
gives the whole church reason to reconsider that reluctance. 
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CHAPTER 29 


ANDREW GODDARD 


ANYONE following the Anglican Communion in recent years, especially if 
reliant on the media or the internet, could be forgiven for concluding it had 
been overtaken with an obsessive death wish in relation to sexuality, 
especially the question of a Christian response to gay and lesbian people 
and relationships. Although the reporting of this has been disproportionate 
and often ill-informed, debates about sexuality have been and will remain a 
major area of crisis and controversy, continuing to make an impact on the 
unity and structural development of the Communion and worldwide 
Anglicanism for several years. While it is understandable that debates over 
texts in Leviticus are widely considered a strange basis for such serious 
tensions, this fails to do justice to the complexities of the contemporary 
issues. It is also to forget that the English Reformation was bound up with 
debates over two texts which—like the Old Testament law’s prohibitions on 
male homosexual acts—were in Leviticus 18 and 20. Thomas Cranmer, 
before becoming Archbishop of Canterbury, spent a number of years 
developing theological arguments for the annulment of Henry VIII’s 
marriage to Catherine of Aragon on the grounds that the pope had lacked 
authority to dispense scripture’s prohibitions on marriage to a deceased 
brother’s wife. 

The English Reformation was of course caused not simply by arguments 
over a few Old Testament texts but by a developing mix of political and 
cultural factors. This chapter explores the similar range of factors which 
have increasingly divided the Anglican Communion over the subject of 
homosexuality. The Reformation, however, cannot be reduced to these 
factors and debates over particular texts but reflected deeper theological 
disagreements over authority in the church and in particular the authority of 


scripture. Similarly, it will be argued, the current crisis will not be resolved 
until deeper theological issues, particularly in relation to the Bible, are able 
to be addressed by Anglicans. 

Two popular perspectives on the causes of recent crises are generally 
based on the fact that those holding one view on sexual ethics blame those 
holding the other view. For some, the problem is the rise of an un-Anglican, 
narrowly biblicist, and fundamentalist mindset within the Communion. This 
has led adherents to decide that, despite differences over other matters such 
as women’s ordination, they will if necessary divide the Communion to 
uphold their conservative perspective on homosexuality. Stephen Bates’ 
study, A Church at War, presents such an interpretation (Bates 2005). For 
others, the problem is the departure of parts of the Communion from 
orthodox Christian faith in capitulation to secular liberalism. The Jerusalem 
Declaration from the June 2008 Global Anglican Future Conference 
(GAFCON) described the first fact concerning the crisis in worldwide 
Anglicanism as ‘the acceptance and promotion within the provinces of the 
Anglican Communion of a different “gospel” (cf. Galatians 1:6—8) which is 
contrary to the apostolic gospel’ (Okoh, Samuel, and Sugden 2009). 

Both analyses contain elements of truth but both are also seriously 
flawed. The first fails to acknowledge the serious theological questions and 
exegetical and hermeneutical challenges faced by those seeking to revise 
traditional teaching and practice given that the consistent witness in both 
Old Testament (Genesis 19, Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13) and New Testament 
(1 Cor. 6:9, 1 Tim. 1:10, Romans 1:26—27) is negative in relation to same- 
sex sexual practices. As biblical scholar Walter Moberly has noted, if 
anyone asks the question whether the biblical writers disapprove of those 
same-sex activities to which they refer, then ‘the answer is a straightforward 
and uncontroversial “Yes” ’ (Moberly 2000: 251). On the other hand, 
although some leading defenders of revising Anglican teaching and practice 
on sexuality have been advocates of a wider radical reconfiguration of 
Christian faith, many others are committed to the creeds. They argue that 
permanent, faithful, and stable same-sex relationships are quite different 
from the same-sex activities referred to in the biblical prohibitions and so 
quasi-marital same-sex relationships may be consonant with Christian 
teaching (see, for example, John 2000). Any interpretation of the recent 
crises and controversies therefore needs to be more nuanced and multi- 
factorial than that offered by GAFCON. 


All views on sexuality, whether they welcome or bemoan this fact, 
recognize that Resolution 1.10 of the 1998 Lambeth Conference (known 
simply as Lambeth 1.10 due to its significance) has played a decisive role in 
subsequent events. As Rowan Williams wrote in a letter to his fellow 
primates on the day of his appointment in 2002, ‘The Lambeth resolution of 
1998 declares clearly what is the mind of the overwhelming majority in the 
Communion, and what the Communion will and will not approve or 
authorize’. His following sentence forewarned of what became a sad reality 
of his term as archbishop: ‘any individual diocese or even province that 
officially overturns or repudiates this resolution poses a substantial problem 
for the sacramental unity of the Communion’ (quoted and discussed in 
Goddard 2013: 46). 

Lambeth 1.10 was based on a proposal from a subsection of bishops who 
had been discussing sexuality during the conference. It restated a traditional 
Christian sexual ethic by upholding ‘faithfulness in marriage between a 
man and a woman in lifelong union’ and stating the belief that ‘abstinence 
is right for those not called to marriage’. It affirmed that homosexual 
persons ‘are loved by God’ and that ‘all baptised, believing and faithful 
persons, regardless of sexual orientation, are full members of the body of 
Christ’. In a crucial amendment to the original proposal, moved on the 
conference floor and carried by 389 votes to 190 (just over two-thirds 
support), the conference rejected homosexual practice as ‘incompatible with 
Scripture’. This was supported by Archbishop George Carey who had 
agreed it as a way forward with African bishops, many of whom wished for 
a stronger statement in opposition to homosexuality (Carey 2004: 326-30). 

The practical ecclesial outworking was expressed in calls for all 
Anglicans to ‘minister pastorally and sensitively to all irrespective of sexual 
orientation’ and condemnation of ‘irrational fear of homosexuals’. The 
bishops also recognized ‘that there are among us persons who experience 
themselves as having a homosexual orientation. Many of these are members 
of the Church and are seeking the pastoral care, moral direction of the 
Church, and God’s transforming power for the living of their lives and the 
ordering of their relationships.” However, they made clear that the 
conference could not advise ‘legitimising or blessing same-sex unions’ or 
‘ordaining those involved in same gender unions’. Another key amendment 
from the floor in the plenary debate led the bishops to ‘commit ourselves to 


listen to the experience of homosexual persons’ (Anglican Communion 
Office 1999: 381). 

Following a difficult debate, the motion as amended was overwhelmingly 
carried by 526 votes to 70, with 40 abstentions. However, in the following 
weeks a total of 185 bishops from 14 provinces (76 from the USA), 
including 9 primates and some future primates such as Rowan Williams, 
signalled their support for ‘A Pastoral Statement to Lesbian and Gay 
Anglicans’. This revealed that for many bishops, despite its clear 
reaffirmation of traditional Christian sexual ethics, Lambeth 1.10 was not 
going to be received as the final word. 

In the light of this background to Lambeth 1.10, the first factor explaining 
tensions since 1998 is that, despite the impression given by the final voting 
figures, the Lambeth Conference contained a greater variety of 
understandings than explicitly expressed in the final motion. This is clear 
not only from the fact that almost one third of bishops did not support the 
view that homosexual practice should be declared contrary to scripture, but 
also from the background to the resolution referred to in its opening clause 
which ‘commends to the Church the subsection report on human sexuality’. 
This report (Anglican Communion Office 1999: 93-5) never gained as 
much publicity as the final resolution and is clearly of less authority than 
the final plenary resolution but its approach is illuminating. It listed a range 
of ‘expressions of sexuality’ which it held ‘are inherently contrary to the 
Christian way and are sinful ... in any context’ (para 5). These included 
‘promiscuity, prostitution, incest, pornography, paedophilia, predatory 
sexual behaviour, and sadomasochism (all of which may be heterosexual 
and homosexual), adultery, violence against wives, and female 
circumcision’. However, in para 7 it acknowledged a much greater diversity 
of views present among the bishops on the sub-group in relation to 
homosexuality: 

We must confess that we are not of one mind about homosexuality. Our 
variety of understanding encompasses: 


1. those who believe that homosexual orientation is a disorder, but that 
through the grace of Christ people can be changed, although not 
without pain and struggle. 

ii. those who believe that relationships between people of the same 
gender should not include genital expression, that this is the clear 


teaching of the Bible and of the Church universal, and that such 
activity (if unrepented of) is a barrier to the Kingdom of God. 

iii. those who believe that committed homosexual relationships fall 
short of the biblical norm, but are to be preferred to relationships 
that are anonymous and transient. 

iv. those who believe that the Church should accept and support or bless 
monogamous covenant relationships between homosexual people 
and that they may be ordained. (Anglican Communion Office 1999: 
94). 


The subsection report also addressed the areas which would be so 
divisive in coming years. It reported that ‘It appears that the opinion of a 
majority of bishops is not prepared to bless same sex unions or to ordain 
active homosexuals. Furthermore many believe there should be a 
moratorium on such practices’ (para 8). However, para 9 made clear that, 
despite prayer, study, and discussion, the subsection was ‘unable to reach a 
common mind on the scriptural, theological, historical, and scientific 
questions which are raised. There is much that we do not understand’ 
(Anglican Communion Office 1999: 94). 

Thus, although the final definitive and authoritative Lambeth Conference 
resolution presented a clear stance in continuity with Christian tradition and 
with the support of nearly 85 per cent of those voting, the reality was 
already more complex and fragmented. A minority supporting the resolution 
would have preferred the more descriptive, tentative, and broad account of 
the sub-group report to the more normative, directive, and specific content 
approved in the plenary meeting. Within five years these cracks would 
begin to show with the resolution being disregarded by the formal 
authorization of same-sex blessings in New Westminster (and many 
American dioceses) and the election of Gene Robinson as Bishop of New 
Hampshire. 

The significance of these actions is shown by the fact that the 1998 
resolution was neither the first time the Lambeth Conference had addressed 
issues of homosexuality nor a radical departure from past statements. 
Discussion had occurred twenty years earlier in 1978 and arose from 
developments in the American church (The Episcopal Church (USA) 2005: 
63-130). Following the church’s involvement in issues of civil rights and 
alongside debates over women’s ordination, the group /ntegrity was formed 


by Louie Crew in October 1974 to raise the profile of gay and lesbian 
Episcopalians and argue for affirmation of what it understood to be God- 
ordained sexuality and its responsible expression. The first major discussion 
took place at The Episcopal Church’s General Convention in 1976 and the 
first controversy over the ordination of an openly homosexual person (one 
of the early women deacons and priests, Ellen Barrett) erupted in January 
1977. In contrast to twenty-six years later in relation to an episcopal 
appointment, this development received little or no attention outside the 
United States at the time. During these years the Church of England also 
held its first official study on homosexuality and the church, although it had 
been prominent in moves to decriminalize homosexual conduct in British 
law since the 1950s (Grimley 2009). Homosexual Relationships: A 
Contribution to Discussion was commissioned in 1974. It proposed a more 
affirming stance to faithful same-sex relationships and was eventually 
published in 1979, with critical reflections added by the Board for Social 
Responsibility (Church of England Board for Social Responsibility 1979). 
Part of its significance lies in the fact that it apparently shaped the thinking 
of a young Rowan Williams (Shortt 2008: 68, 130-3). 

In this context, the 1978 Lambeth Conference followed the pattern of 
previous Lambeth conferences in addressing broader issues surrounding 
marriage and sexual ethics. However, in the first resolution referring 
explicitly to homosexuality (Resolution 10, Section 3), Anglican bishops 
appealed to scripture to declare ‘heterosexuality as the scriptural norm’. 
That resolution was reaffirmed in 1988, and 1998 Lambeth 1.10 is largely a 
fuller and clearer articulation of that position. 

The second reason homosexuality has proved so divisive is highlighted 
by this outline of the Lambeth Conference’s discussions: it is still less than 
forty years since any church within the worldwide Communion began even 
a limited structured engagement with the claim that its teaching needed to 
be reconsidered. In assessing recent developments, due weight must be 
given to the limited time with which the church has wrestled with whether 
its tradition and reading of Scripture have been in error and the fact that, in 
the title of Oliver O’Donovan’s significant study, this is still in many ways 
‘a conversation waiting to begin’ (O’Donovan 2009). Furthermore, many 
developments in the USA occurred with limited scriptural and theological 
engagement between different perspectives and appeared more a political 
power struggle between pressure groups. Church bodies largely reported the 


existence of different perspectives within the church, encouraged dialogue 
between them, and permitted bishops to innovate, whatever the mind of the 
church as a whole. The Communion also had limited serious theological 
discernment. 

This pattern can be contrasted with another area where parallels are 
sometimes drawn—the role of women in the church. It was not until 1968 
that the Lambeth Conference concluded that ‘the theological arguments as 
at present presented for and against the ordination of women to the 
priesthood are inconclusive’ (1968: Resolution 34) and not until the first 
Anglican Consultative Council (ACC-1) in 1971 that it approved provinces 
proceeding to women’s ordination. However, as far back as 1920 it had 
passed no less than nine resolutions on ‘The Position of Women in the 
Councils and Ministrations of the Church’. 

A third reason homosexuality has led to a crisis is that, aware of a new 
and potentially divisive question, the Communion has frequently been 
urged to study and reflect, but the implementation of this appeal has been 
either limited or non-existent in many provinces and only in recent years 
has it been facilitated across the Communion. 

As far back as 1978 the Lambeth Conference recognized the need for 
‘deep and dispassionate study of the question of homosexuality’. Reflecting 
good Anglican practice on such contentious issues, it asked that such study 
should ‘take seriously both the teaching of Scripture and the results of 
scientific and medical research’, and noted ‘with satisfaction’ that some 
member churches were already engaged in such studies (Lambeth 
Conference 1979: 41). A decade later, section IV of the Conference, 
studying and reporting on ‘Christianity and the Social Order’, included a 
sub-section on ‘Living Together in Families’. This devoted three paragraphs 
to sexual orientation and acknowledged that ‘despite its basic assertions 
about marriage and family, there is much confusion in the area of the 
Church’s doctrine and teaching about sexuality’ (Anglican Consultative 
Council 1988: 187). It was already becoming clear that although many 
provinces were maintaining the traditional view that homosexuality is a sin, 
Anglicans in some provinces were beginning to respond differently and so 
continuing study was welcomed. The only mention of homosexuality in full 
conference resolutions of 1988 is in Resolution 64. This reaffirmed the 
1978 statement, especially ‘the continuing need in the next decade for 
“deep and dispassionate study of the question of homosexuality, which 


would take seriously both the teaching of Scripture and the results of 
scientific and medical research” ’. It also drew on the Report of Section IV 
to urge consideration of ‘biological, genetic and psychological research’ and 
‘the socio-cultural factors that lead to the different attitudes in the Provinces 
of our Communion’ (Anglican Consultative Council 1988: 237). 

In 1996 the Anglican Consultative Council (ACC-10) received a 
presentation by Bishop Richard Harries on human sexuality which briefly 
set out the position of five provinces and surveyed some of the issues but 
ACC passed no resolution on the subject (Rosenthal and Currie 1997: 55— 
66). 

As noted, the 1998 resolution committed the bishops of the Communion 
to ‘listen to the experience of homosexual persons’ and it also called on the 
primates and the ACC ‘to establish a means of monitoring the work done on 
the subject of human sexuality in the Communion and to share statements 
and resources’ (1998 Resolution [:10). Shortly after the conference, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury convened the International Anglican 
Conversations on Human Sexuality to, in the words of his mandate, ‘help 
move the whole Communion forward from the Lambeth resolution’ 
(International Anglican Conversations on Human Sexuality 2002). This 
comprised twelve bishops and primates (including Rowan Williams, though 
he only attended one of the three meetings) chaired by the Presiding Bishop 
of The Episcopal Church (ECUSA, later TEC). As Archbishop Carey wrote 
in his commendation of their report, it “was not set up with the intention 
necessarily of resolving the disagreements among us; but to deepen the 
dialogue and to find ways of bringing theology, experience and pastoral 
care together’. Its report, in 2002, followed the more descriptive model of 
the 1998 sub-group report. It identified eight areas of agreement but also 
revealed and clarified points of disagreement: the participants could not 
‘reach a common mind regarding a single pattern of holy living for 
homosexual people’, had ‘different perceptions of the relationship of the 
authority of Scripture to that of Reason and Tradition, and contemporary 
experience’, and approached and interpreted particular scriptural passages 
‘in different ways’. 

Reflecting on the fruits of their conversation and the conditions which 
produced it, they concluded by drawing attention to two more topics for 
further exploration: whether holiness excluded or included homosexual 


behaviour within committed relationships, and the nature of loving and 
responsible pastoral care of homosexual people that expressed God’s grace. 

This first attempt at a structured Communion-wide deliberation was 
potentially productive as it brought people together from across the 
Communion for sustained private reflection without the pressure of 
responding to political developments. It was, however, never constructively 
developed largely because its work was overtaken by the events of 2002— 
03. These, together with the reactions to them from across the Communion, 
quickly halted any progress that might have been made and created a 
context in which it seemed impossible to build on the work of the 
conversations. Instead, battles raged between those who took the 
recognition of diversity to entail permission to innovate and those who 
insisted that the boundaries set down in I.10 needed to be respected if 
communion was to remain unimpaired and fruitful dialogue and corporate 
reflection to continue. 

In 2005, ACC-13 received presentations from the American and 
Canadian churches explaining their recent actions (Rosenthal and Erdey 
2006: 689-712; the American response was most fully expounded in The 
Episcopal Church (USA) 2005) and passed Resolution 12 which called for 
the Secretary General to collate materials from provinces and make them 
available within the Communion. The Anglican Communion Office sought 
to continue and extend the conversation through the appointment of Canon 
Phil Groves as Facilitator of the Listening Process on Human Sexuality in 
the Anglican Communion. Among the fruits of this attempt at resourcing 
discussion at a Communion level was the publication for the 2008 Lambeth 
Conference of The Anglican Communion and Homosexuality which 
addressed a range of issues from the various perspectives identified in 
earlier calls for study, including important material on the scientific 
evidence about both the causes of homosexuality and processes seeking to 
offer change in relation to sexuality (Groves 2008). Sadly, the volume had 
limited impact on the conference itself. The Listening Process subsequently 
developed into the wider Continuing Indaba Project. 

With hindsight, the years between 1978 and 1998 were a major missed 
opportunity for the Communion to address the contentious subject of 
sexuality theologically, scientifically, and culturally. It would appear that 
the USA did not wish to widen its own reflections to include other 
Anglicans, despite its 1991 General Convention recognizing that ‘these 


potentially divisive issues ... should not be resolved by the Episcopal 
Church on its own’ (1991 General Convention Resolution B020 cited in 
The Episcopal Church (USA) 2005: 96). It was only in the second half of 
the 1990s that the wider Communion began taking an interest and even then 
there was little desire for serious reflection on the part of those who did not 
see the issue as important within their own province. Since 2003, positions 
on the subject have hardened, conflict increased, and theological and 
political attention in the Communion focused more on ecclesiological issues 
(the Windsor and Covenant processes), while regularly reaffirming 
Lambeth 1.10 as the teaching and mind of the Communion as a whole. This 
reaffirmation is important to many lest continued reflection 1s understood 
and even used to suggest there is no received and current Anglican teaching 
and discipline and so, in practice, Anglicans are free to affirm same-sex 
relationships. 

A fourth key factor in the development of the crisis is signalled by the 
1988 Lambeth resolution’s reference to ‘socio-cultural factors that lead to 
the different attitudes in the Provinces of our Communion’. On their first 
discussion in 1978, the relevant sub-group showed an awareness that social 
change was already occurring in many parts of the world. They accepted 
that ‘the status and rights of homosexuals are being reconsidered’ and 
admitted that homosexuality ‘has rarely received understanding either in 
Church or in society’. While noting studies were under way in some parts of 
the Communion they also acknowledged what would later prove a central 
issue, commenting presciently that ‘there are other places (e.g. in the 
Church of Africa) where homosexual behaviour has not emerged as a 
problem’ (Lambeth Conference 1978: 64), and that this raised questions 
about the relationship between homosexuality and the wider culture. 

Cultural differences were evident in the 1988 debate although not as 
dramatically as in 1998 when they were symbolized by the attempted 
exorcism, captured by television cameras, of Richard Kirker, the leader of 
the Lesbian and Gay Christian Movement, by a Nigerian bishop. In 1988 
they surfaced in relation to the final clause of Resolution 64. Its final 
wording was ‘This Conference calls each Province to reassess, in the light 
of such study and because of our concern for human rights, its care for and 
attitude towards persons of homosexual orientation.’ The sign that some 
wanted more is in the title of the resolution—‘Human Rights For Those Of 
Homosexual Orientation’. This is misleading in relation to the final wording 


as no mention is made of such specific rights. The original proposal by 
Bishop Paul Moore of New York (later posthumously outed by his daughter 
as having had a secret gay lover) had called ‘for each Province to work 
toward the elimination of discrimination against homosexual persons in the 
Church and in the world and to support their human rights’ (quoted in 
Samuel and Sugden 1989: 126). African bishops, whose greater prominence 
at this Lambeth Conference was widely noted, stood firmly against any sign 
of change in the traditional Christian sexual ethic, with the Primate of 
Kenya, Archbishop Manasses Kuria stating, ‘Homosexuality is sin. We do 
not call homosexuals to be faithful in marriage to one another. That is to 
call sin holy. There would also be a contradiction of our desire to restrict the 
spread of AIDS if we condoned homosexual behaviour’ (quoted in Samuel 
and Sugden 1989: 126). The fault-lines were already becoming clear— 
America’s Presiding Bishop Browning told a press conference at the end of 
the Lambeth Conference that he was ‘personally disappointed in the vote on 
homosexuality and human rights as are many bishops in the American 
Church’ (quoted in Marshall 1988: 155). 

Nevertheless, over the next decade very little was done to address either 
the call for study generally or these specific problems of cultural diversity 
and their impact on the theological debate. In April 1991 the Primates’ 
Meeting had its first major discussion of the subject of sexuality, noting 
‘wide differences from one culture to another’ on these ‘sensitive questions’ 
and reaffirming the need to consider them in the light of scripture, science, 
and ‘the experience of homosexuals themselves as they face the 
implications of their sexuality’. They appear, however, to have given the 
subject little further attention and for most of the next decade the 
seriousness of this division and the lack of Communion-wide study and 
discussion were largely masked by the fact that the focus was on potential 
divisions over women priests and bishops. By 1998, cultural differences 
were evident in the different wordings of resolutions from different regions. 
Those from the Central and East Africa region (‘Those persons who practise 
homosexuality and live in promiscuity, as well as those Bishops who 
knowingly ordain them or encourage these practices, act contrary to the 
Scriptures and the teaching of the Church. We call upon them to repent’) 
and the West Africa region (‘many parts of the Bible condemn 
homosexuality as a sin ... homosexuality is a sin which could only be 
adopted by the church if it wanted to commit evangelical suicide’) were 


particularly strong (Anglican Communion Office 1999: 436-8). Although 
lost when voted on as amendments they would likely have received much 
more support were it not for the successful amendment to the original 
motion declaring homosexual practice incompatible with scripture. 

The reference in the West African resolution to ‘evangelical suicide’ 
highlights a fifth key factor behind the tensions in worldwide Anglicanism: 
the diverse sociocultural factors create varied contexts for mission and 
different understandings of the demands these place on the church’s 
response. In the Lambeth 1998 plenary debate a Nigerian bishop and 
American bishop both spoke strongly (and in opposition to each other) 
about how a statement from the conference on homosexuality would 
amount to ‘evangelical suicide’ in their quite different social contexts, with 
Bishop Roskam of New York responding to West Africa’s proposed 
resolution by saying that ‘If affirming homosexuality is evangelical suicide 
in [Africa], to condemn it is evangelical suicide in my region. If you win it 
will be a Pyrrhic victory’ (quoted in Bynham 1998: 9). 

This tension has been further exaggerated in recent years. Some Anglican 
provinces are ministering in countries seeking to develop even more 
rigorous and harsh anti-homosexuality laws and face the challenge of Islam 
and a perceived western push for acceptance of homosexuality in their 
societies. Anglicans here have, sadly, not always upheld aspects of I.10 or 
spoken out on the basis of the important 2005 statement of the Primates’ 
Meeting that ‘The victimisation or diminishment of human beings whose 
affections happen to be ordered towards people of the same sex is anathema 
to us. We assure homosexual people that they are children of God, loved 
and valued by him, and deserving of the best we can give of pastoral care 
and friendship.’ Others, however, have found themselves in contexts 
increasingly more affirming of sexual minorities and, in some cases, 
legalizing same-sex marriage. These developments suggest tensions are 
only likely to increase in coming years as a result of different contexts. 
However, sociocultural factors were highlighted from the time the 
Communion began addressing the subject. The problem was that they were 
never taken as seriously as they should have been. 

A sixth and unquestionably crucial element in the crisis has been actions 
by and within the North American churches, the rise of what has become 
known as the Global South network of provinces (particularly the African 


churches), and the impact of the interaction between these two groupings on 
the life of the Communion (Hassett 2007). 

The American church was clearly proceeding towards a much more 
positive affirmation of same-sex relationships after the 1988 Lambeth 
Conference. The actions of Bishop Spong of Newark (notably the priesting 
of an openly partnered gay man in 1989) and other bishops (relating to 
ordinations, blessings, and one retired bishop ‘coming out’) increased 
tensions within the American church. This led, in 1995—96, to the 
unsuccessful prosecution of Bishop Righter (Spong’s assistant bishop in 
Newark) for ordaining an openly partnered gay man. Following the 
watershed Righter trial verdict that such developments did not contravene 
‘core doctrine’, stronger links began to develop between American 
‘traditionalists’ (focused on the American Anglican Council and Ekklesia, 
both founded in 1995) and African and other provinces which represented 
the growing churches of the Communion. These links would lead to the 
internal conflict in the American church affecting the life of the 
Communion as a whole because the majority of the Communion were 
committed to the minority voice within ECUSA (and increasingly Canada) 
whose local majority was determined to proceed with its vision of full 
inclusion of gay and lesbian Christians despite wider Communion concerns. 

The story of the Communion’s struggles may well have been different if 
the period of the Communion’s engagement with homosexuality was not 
also the period of its geographical and theological reconfiguration through 
the rise of the southern, and generally more conservative and evangelical, 
churches. At the 1978 Lambeth Conference there were only eighty bishops 
present from the whole of Africa. By 1988 there were 175 African bishops 
present and in 1998 Nigeria alone (not even a separate province in 1978) 
sent 59 bishops and Kenya 26. Between them, therefore, these two 
provinces sent more bishops to Lambeth in 1998 than the continent as a 
whole sent just twenty years earlier. That growth has continued so that the 
province of Nigeria now has 14 provinces comprising over 160 dioceses, 
although in 2008 the crisis over sexuality led it and other African provinces 
to stay away from Lambeth, thus making it a much more western- 
dominated conference. Instead they convened GAFCON in Jerusalem to 
bring together some conservative Anglicans in western churches and a sub- 
group of the network known as the Global South, forming the Fellowship of 
Confessing Anglicans. 


The Global South originated in the first Anglican Encounter in the South 
in February 1994. It issued a ‘first trumpet call’ that made no reference to 
sexuality issues. Three years later, however, at a February 1997 meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur, a ‘second trumpet call’ was issued including a section on 
‘Scripture, the Family and Human Sexuality’. The Encounter, aware of the 
failed Righter trial and other recent developments in the USA, was 
concerned about American influence in the Anglican Communion Office. 
Looking ahead to the 1998 Lambeth Conference where it feared there 
would be pressure to accept what had happened in ECUSA, it also issued a 
statement specifically on human sexuality. This expressed ‘profound 
concern about recent developments relating to Church discipline and moral 
teaching in some provinces in the North’. It stated that ‘The Holy Scriptures 
are clear in teaching that all sexual promiscuity is sin. We are convinced 
that this includes homosexual practices between men or women, as well as 
heterosexual relationships outside marriage. We believe that the clear and 
unambiguous teaching of the Holy Scriptures about human sexuality is of 
great help to Christians as it provides clear boundaries. ... We are deeply 
concerned that the setting aside of biblical teaching in such actions as the 
ordination of practicing homosexuals and the blessing of same-sex unions 
calls into question the authority of the Holy Scriptures. This is totally 
unacceptable to us.’ This gathering, its statement and the shared 
connections, concerns, and theological and ethical vision it signalled 
between some American Anglicans and the growing southern churches of 
the Communion, formed an important backdrop to the 1998 Lambeth 
Conference. It also laid the foundation for subsequent developments. 

Although the fracturing of the North American churches over 
homosexuality and the phenomenon of Anglican provinces intervening in 
the USA and Canada have increased since 2003, this response began prior 
to the New Hampshire election of Gene Robinson. In January 2000, in 
actions opposed by most American conservatives and Global South leaders, 
as well as by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Primates’ Meeting of 
March 2000, the Primates of South East Asia and Rwanda consecrated two 
American priests as missionary bishops and founded what became the 
Anglican Mission in the Americas (AMiA). Despite initial widespread 
opposition to this development from across the spectrum of views on 
homosexuality, this set a precedent for what happened after divisions over 
homosexuality deepened when the American church and certain dioceses in 


the Canadian church ignored reaffirmations of I.10 and appeals for restraint 
by the Instruments of Communion: the shared theological convictions of 
American conservatives and leaders elsewhere in the Communion (Uganda, 
Kenya, Nigeria, and Southern Cone) found expression in the new ecclesial 
structure of the American church in North America (ACNA). 

The post-1998 developments confirmed the perception of those who 
viewed the American and Canadian churches as theologically extremely 
liberal (some claiming they had departed from Christian faith), politically 
and culturally insensitive, or ‘imperialist’ and, at least in parts, patronizing 
or worse towards the African and wider Global South churches. The 
perceived failure of the Communion to respond adequately as a communion 
of churches through the Instruments to these developments also fuelled the 
belief that its structures were still too western and liberal dominated and 
unwilling either to take seriously the voices from the South representing the 
majority of Anglicans or to implement decisions of Primates’ Meetings. 

Taken together, these six factors could leave the impression that the crisis 
is fundamentally a matter of church politics and different cultural attitudes 
to sexuality. This would, however, be reductionist and highly misleading. 
As evidenced by the reference to the ‘scriptural norm’ of heterosexuality as 
early as 1978, the inclusion of ‘incompatible with Scripture’ in 1998, the 
conclusion of the 2002 conversations, and numerous statements from a 
range of perspectives, the seventh and probably most significant and deep- 
rooted factor in the crisis is that serious theological issues are held to be at 
stake. A number of these, not considered here, are more ecclesiological and 
relate to the limits on provincial autonomy and the importance of 
interdependence in the Communion faced with proposed developments in 
practice and teaching. Others relate both to the presenting issue of 
homosexuality and to deeper theological differences often underlying 
divergent responses to this specific issue. 

In relation to homosexuality, one reason for both the crisis and the 
difficulty of communication across the divisions is that two contrasting 
paradigms are at work among Anglicans. For some, the issue is understood 
primarily in terms of the church’s proper attitude to gay and lesbian people. 
A combination of a gospel centred on God’s justice and inclusion of the 
outcast and marginalized, the church’s recent involvement in civil rights 
campaigns for women and ethnic minorities, a recognition of its past 
failures in relation to sexuality, a belief that sexual orientation is an 


involuntary and fixed feature of a person’s humanity, and the Christian 
example of partnered gay and lesbian disciples has led them to conclude 
that the church’s traditional teaching and practice is unjust and in error. 
They believe that a negative stance towards homosexuality needs to be 
replaced by an approach which extends the traditional Christian virtues and 
disciplines of marriage to include same-sex relationships so they can also be 
viewed as chaste and a way of holiness even if they involve sexual 
expression. In contrast, for others, the primary issues at stake are the need 
for the church to offer a redemptive ethic shaped by divine revelation in 
scripture and willing to be counter-cultural in relation to sinful sexual 
behaviour, a concern for a Christian theology of marriage as a divinely 
ordained created institution for human flourishing which many also view as 
a sacrament, and the significance of being made male and female in God’s 
image for a Christian understanding of what it means to be human, 
including human sexuality. Here a combination of the teaching of scripture 
and Christian tradition in relation not just to homosexuality but sex and 
marriage more widely (along with sometimes an appeal to natural law and 
the wisdom of traditional societies and cultures) is held to point to the truth 
of the view expressed in Lambeth 1.10 and the dangers of revising a 
traditional Christian sexual ethic as a sign of departure from biblical 
teaching. 

Tensions have further increased by the failure of TEC to offer the 
Communion any biblical and theological rationale prior to proceeding down 
its path as well as the blindness of many people to these wider contrasting 
frameworks. Even within provinces sharing the same culture, Anglicans 
have tended to divide and work within one of these paradigms while often 
failing to understand or engage sympathetically with the rationale of those 
working within the other approach. 

There is, however, an even deeper theological problem. This may 
underlie and influence the approach of these two paradigms and also 
explains why, ultimately, this issue has proved so difficult and could prove 
incapable of resolution within existing structures. It is captured in the 
recognition of the 2002 report of the inter-Anglican conversations that there 
were different perceptions of the relationship of the authority of scripture to 
that of reason and tradition, and contemporary experience, and also 
different approaches to particular scriptural passages. 


For those opposing changes to church teaching and practice on 
homosexuality, the issue is understood ultimately to be related to the 
authority of scripture. This is in contrast to contraception (condemned by 
Lambeth 1920 but accepted in some circumstances by Lambeth 1930) 
where scripture is silent, or divorce and remarriage or women in leadership 
where different voices must be weighed within scripture. The biblical 
witness in relation to homosexuality is wholly negative and never 
permissive. In addition, male-female marriage plays an important role in 
scriptural revelation of God’s covenant love for humanity. That is why the 
‘incompatible with Scripture’ amendment at Lambeth 1998 was so 
important and why opposition and declarations from other provinces after 
2003 have repeatedly been expressed in terms of a violation of scripture. 
Although the American church, in its defence to ACC-13, argued that ‘our 
cultural context is different from that of a given biblical writer’s context’ 
and disavowed the statement that ‘we today know better than the biblical 
writers’ (The Episcopal Church (USA) 2005: 19, para 2.18), their 
arguments from scripture have not been persuasive for most provinces. As a 
result, their position was perceived to be privileging their cultural context, 
contemporary human experience, and reason over the word of God in 
scripture. As a number of Global South primates wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury later in 2005, ‘It should come as no surprise to you that we 
consider the crisis facing the whole Communion to be a crisis of Biblical 
authority.’ 

This final factor means that while understanding and addressing the other 
six factors are undoubtedly necessary, they are far from sufficient. Unless 
and until those who believe they are being led by the Spirit into prophetic 
action can persuade the majority of Anglicans that their claims and actions 
are consonant with scripture rather than ‘incompatible’ with it, 
disagreements around sexuality will be widely seen as simply the tip of the 
iceberg. Until this deeper question of biblical authority can be satisfactorily 
resolved, the crises and controversies around sexuality will remain serious 
because they touch on theological matters decisive to Anglican identity 
since the Reformation when the authority of the church was limited by the 
affirmation that ‘it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything contrary 
to God’s Word written’ (Article 20). 

There has always been a proper diversity within Anglicanism as ‘it is not 
necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies be in all places one, and utterly 


like; for at all times they have been divers, and may be changed according 
to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners’ (Article 20), and 
‘Every particular or national Church hath authority to ordain, change, and 
abolish, ceremonies or rites of the Church’ (Article 34). However, there 
have also been clear limits to diversity, marked by the test that changes can 
occur when traditions and rites are ‘ordained only by man’s authority’ and 
‘so that nothing be ordained against God’s Word’ (Article 34). The central 
task over coming years is therefore to find ways of taking counsel and 
discerning together whether all Anglican provinces remain committed to the 
position stated in the Windsor Report—‘Within Anglicanism, scripture has 
always been recognised as the Church’s supreme authority, and as such 
ought to be seen as a focus and means of unity’ (The Lambeth Commission 
on Communion 2004: para 53)—and what limits that position places on 
legitimate diversity in relation to sexual ethics. In summary, as Windsor 
also said, 


We need mature study, wise and prayerful discussion, and a joint commitment to hearing and 
obeying God as he speaks in scripture, to discovering more of the Jesus Christ to whom all 
authority is committed, and to being open to the fresh wind of the Spirit who inspired scripture 
in the first place. If our present difficulties force us to read and learn together from scripture in 
new ways, they will not have been without profit. (The Lambeth Commission on Communion 
2004: para 61) 
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CHAPTER 30 


AN UNTIDY GENEROSITY 
Anglicans and the Challenge of other Religions 


CLARE AMOS AND MICHAEL IPGRAVE 


ON 7 February 2008 two events occurred of significance for Anglicans 
involved with the challenge of other religions. One was the publication of 
the report Generous Love: the Truth of the Gospel and the Call to Dialogue 
—an Anglican Theology of Inter Faith Relations by the Network for Inter 
Faith Concerns of the Anglican Communion (NIFCON); the other was a 
speech by Dr Rowan Williams, then Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
relationship between shariah (the Muslim legal code) and the English legal 
system, which provoked considerable national and international attention, 
and (in some quarters) criticism (NIFCON 2008; Williams 2008). Taken 
together these two events reflect important, distinct, but complementary 
aspects of current Anglican engagement with the challenge of other 
religions: on the one hand, the need for Anglicans to articulate clear 
theological understanding in order to strengthen the life of the church; on 
the other hand, an equally important need for what can be risky engagement 
with today’s globalized world of many faiths. The two events between them 
demonstrated the reality that for Anglicans to seek to engage constructively 
with other religions is itself both a challenge which is not universally 
welcomed throughout the Anglican Communion, but also a challenge that 
many Anglicans are determined to meet, both at grass-roots level and on the 
part of the church hierarchy and structures. 

Generous Love locates Anglican Christian engagement with people of 
other faiths within a Trinitarian framework, demonstrating how such 
engagement needs to reflect the hospitality of the Father, the presence 
among humanity of the Son, and the energy of the Spirit. This Trinitarian 


motif is itself an indication that any Anglican response to the challenge of 
other religions needs to be multifaceted—and is also not simple to pin down 
in neat structures. The tension referred to earlier is implicitly reflected in a 
lack of structural tidiness, which is a marked feature of formal Anglican 
interfaith work. Indeed it could be said to be a feature—or even a virtue— 
of Anglicanism itself. A 1976 article by the Anglican scholar of world 
religions, Ninian Smart, listed ten Anglican contributions to the dialogue of 
religions. The tenth was that, ‘Anglicanism, as chaotic and incompetent, is 
ready to be diffident and so can avoid arrogance in regard to other faiths’ 
(Smart 1967: 302-9). In relation to interfaith relations such a sense of 
structural untidiness is reflected in the fact that at diocesan, provincial, and 
international levels, Anglicans have never been quite sure where to ‘locate’ 
work with people of other faiths: is it an expression of mission and 
evangelism—and thus to be located in departments of Mission? Is it an 
extension of ecumenical involvement and therefore to be placed alongside 
relationships with other Christian churches in a department of Unity? Or is 
it (particularly in some demographic contexts) an aspect of involvement in 
wider society, and thus to be linked to a department of Church in Society? 
Even a cursory look around the Anglican world reveals that there is no 
unanimity on this question. The challenge of other religions is a challenge 
to Anglican structures as well. Interreligious relationships do not sit 
‘comfortably’ within the Anglican ecclesiastical system. But while they 
cannot be subsumed by any department of Mission, Unity, or Church in 
Society, interreligious relations impinge upon, affect, and are affected by, 
all three of these areas of involvement. So this article is organized in three 
sections, taking each of these areas in turn, and exploring how the history 
and present reality of Anglican interreligious engagement relates to each. 


BARRIER BREAKING: MISSION AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
OTHER RELIGIONS 


The evangelization of England by Roman and Celtic missionaries in the 
seventh century involved encounter with the religious beliefs and practices 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Later, in the medieval period English churchmen such 
as Gilbert Crispin (1055—1117) and Robert of Ketton (1110—60) engaged in 


scholarship and dialogue with Jews and Muslims respectively. However, the 
foundation for post-Reformation Anglican encounter with other faiths lies 
in the Anglican experience of world mission. That experience in turn was 
largely shaped by the development of the British Empire, as chaplains and 
missionaries followed the flag initially to minister to British colonists or 
expatriates—but quickly realized that they could not circumscribe their 
ministry to members of their own race and class. They discovered that 
Christ could not be limited and received the call to relate also to indigenous 
peoples—the ‘natives’, who were often adherents of another faith. 

An archetype for this pattern was Henry Martyn (1781-1812), who 
originally travelled to Calcutta as a chaplain to the East India Company but 
soon discovered his passion for a wider pastoral engagement—and for 
biblical translation, which resulted in an Urdu and Persian New Testament, 
as well as substantial work on an Arabic Bible translation. His life-journey 
led him eventually to spend a year in Shiraz, debating courteously with the 
adherents of the several different faiths he encountered in that Persian city. 
Though Martyn would probably not have known, or appreciated, the 
concept of ‘dialogue’ in the modern sense, he seems instinctively to have 
understood that faith was greater than he could comprehend or express from 
within his Christian parameters: ‘Who is sufficient for these things? ... 
Truly love is better than knowledge’ (Martyn 1837, 2: 250, 31 July 1839). It 
is perhaps fitting that of the two institutions which today bear his name, the 
Henry Martyn Centre in Cambridge (UK), and the Henry Martyn Institute 
in Hyderabad, India, the former, now renamed the Cambridge Centre for 
Christianity Worldwide, focuses on world mission, but the latter these days 
is devoted primarily to interreligious relations and dialogue. Martyn’s 
pioneer work was an Anglican starting point for both streams: and his 
geographical location in both India and Persia seems to symbolize that 
among Anglican engagement with other religions Hinduism and Islam have 
perhaps been given special attention, as has Judaism, which is discussed 
later in the chapter. The creative dynamic between these two trajectories of 
mission and dialogue represented by Martyn’s legacy can be seen in the 
work and writings of a number of key Anglican figures and still remains a 
powerful influence in Anglican interfaith engagement: it is no accident that 
the first international consultation held by the Anglican Communion 
Network for Inter Faith Concerns, in Bangalore, India, took as its theme the 
interface between mission and dialogue. 


During the first half of the nineteenth century Christian theology 
generally took a very negative view of other religions—regarding them as 
‘idolatrous, superstitious or spurious’ (Patrick 2004: 166; see Cracknell 
1995). In what was a foundational period for Anglican missionary 
organizations the normal response was to seek to convert their adherents to 
Christianity (of the Protestant hue!). Yet even in the 1820s such views were 
being challenged: a remarkable Sanskrit poem, the Christasangita, written 
by William Hodge Mill, while he was an Anglican Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (SPG) missionary and first Principal of Bishop’s 
College Calcutta, explores the life of Christ, drawing on Sanskrit idiom and 
images. In 1847 a more systematic theological challenge was issued by F. 
D. Maurice, professor of theology at the Anglican King’s College in 
London. His work The Religions of the World and their Relations to 
Christianity (1847) argued that Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism were 
divinely appointed witnesses for the gospel. 

Hodge Mill and Maurice provide a backcloth to the streams of reflection 
which both converge on and have sprung from Brooke Foss Westcott who 
may have been influenced by the Indian Christian scholar Krishna Mohan 
Banerjea. Although Westcott himself remained physically anchored in 
Britain, as an academic in Cambridge and as a bishop in Durham, he was 
deeply interested in world mission and the role of Christianity on the world 
stage, being instrumental in encouraging the foundation of the Cambridge 
Delhi Brotherhood (1887), and as bishop in Durham encouraging many of 
his clergy to work overseas, including eventually four of his own sons, who 
served in India. India was Westcott’s great passion and he expressed the 
hope that the land might become a new Alexandria for the Christian church, 
a place where the Christian faith could be re-expressed in terms that 
enabled it to engage with an even wider world. ‘And is it too much to hope 
that we may yet see on the Indus, or the Ganges, some new Alexandria?’ 
(Westcott 1873: 41). Westcott’s theological work, particularly his interest in 
St John’s Gospel, led him to develop a theology of other religions which 
was remarkably inclusive for the time, and which influenced the missionary 
movement, particularly among Anglicans. Drawing from his interpretation 
of John 1:9, that there is a ‘light which enlightens every man’, and his 
understanding of the Logos doctrine, Westcott argued that even though the 
Christian revelation is unique, ‘we shall ... always feel and show tender and 
sympathetic regard for the partial truths ... through which great faiths have 


preserved the life of nations for long ages’ (Westcott 1897: 170-1). More 
radically he argued that the fullness of the incarnation of Christ could only 
be understood in the light of the wisdom of other nations and their faiths: 
‘There are great nations—China and India—inheritors of ancient and 
fruitful civilisations, endowed with intellectual and moral powers widely 
different from our own, which have yet ... some characteristic offering to 
render for the fuller interpretation of the Faith’ (Westcott 1897: 148). His 
comment that ‘[i]t is only through Christ that we can apprehend God as the 
Father, and so approach the Father ... [i]t does not follow that everyone 
who is guided by Christ is directly conscious of his guidance’ (Westcott 
1882: 202) is a remarkable formulation of the position later known as that 
of the ‘anonymous Christian’ and consciously or imperceptibly has 
influenced much of later Anglican thinking about other faiths. Westcott also 
exemplifies another feature of Anglican interfaith engagement: a refusal to 
be pigeon-holed into two separate boxes labelled ‘academy’ and ‘church’. 
Rather, much of the most creative work in this field has come from figures 
who have had significant roles in both arenas, and it is suggestive to see an 
implicit link between the breaking down of the respective boundaries of 
mission/dialogue and church/academy. 

Westcott mentored particular individuals, such as J. E. C. Welldon, a 
former student at Cambridge who later became Bishop of Calcutta, and 
who, in discussing eastern religions, observed ‘I have schooled myself ... 
into sympathy with other creeds and rituals than my own’ (Welldon 1915: 
221). More notoriously, Westcott influenced the life and ministry of Charles 
Freer Andrews, close friend of Westcott’s son Basil, who went as an SPG 
missionary to India, becoming a member of the Delhi Brotherhood, but who 
in 1914 renounced his Anglican orders and joined the ashram of 
Rabindranath Tagore, a famous Hindu scholar. In spite (or perhaps because) 
of his ambiguous relationship with institutional Christianity, Andrews was 
hailed by Mahatma Gandhi as ‘the pattern of the ideal missionary’. Though 
travelling further, both geographically and spiritually, than did Westcott, 
Andrews himself acknowledged his debt to his mentor, reflecting that 
‘When I look back I think I probably owe more to him than to anyone else 
my attraction for Hindu India’ (O’Connor 1974: 47). In later generations the 
British Anglican missionaries Murray Rogers and Roger Hooker also 
witnessed by their determination to be gently present as Christians in the 


world of Hinduism, although Murray Rogers, in particular, came to share 
Andrews’ ambiguity about his missionary links. 

Andrews had commented that Westcott was ‘by his nature more akin to 
Hindu India than to the Islamic East’. Perhaps this was because Westcott’s 
instinctive theological inclusivism found easier resonances with Hindu 
pluralism than with the naturally more exclusivist and polemical tendencies 
of Islam. However, during the twentieth century there was also a steady 
stream of Anglicans, who travelled to the Middle East or to Pakistan 
initially as missionaries, but who discovered an often unexpected richness 
in Islam, which led them to relate to the religion—and certainly to its 
adherents—in ways that were wider than they had expected. The pioneer 
among these was the British Church Missionary Society (CMS) missionary 
William Henry Temple Gairdner, who worked in Cairo between 1899 and 
1928 and who developed a practice of respectful witness to Islam which led 
to the comment being made about him by Yusef Effendi Tadras, a Christian 
colleague in Cairo: ‘Other teachers taught us how to refute Islam; he taught 
us how to love Muslims’ (in Padwick 1929: 302). During his later years 
Gairdner worked closely with Constance Padwick, who although not 
formally linked to a mission agency worked for many years in the Middle 
East in the field of Arabic Christian literature. Padwick’s special 
contribution was made through her travels around the bazaars of the Middle 
East, which led to her gathering of prayer-manuals of the Sufi orders. This 
resulted in her collection of popular Muslim prayers in the anthology 
Muslim Devotions, published in 1961 by SPCK with an introduction and 
commentary by Padwick which draws out the Christian resonances of the 
prayers she presents. Padwick’s Anglicanism was surely a factor in her 
particular interest in the liturgical and worship resources of another faith. A 
review of Muslim Devotions in the Church Times criticized SPCK for 
deviating from its Christian mandate in publishing the book; ironically 
another review five years later by a Muslim scholar writing in India 
criticized Muslim Devotions for having ‘the idea of incarnation always 
lurking in the background’ (Cragg 1992: 52, 58). 

Within the tradition established by Temple Gairdner the name of Kenneth 
Cragg (1913-2012) stands as a colossus. Travelling first to Lebanon in 
1939 as a missionary of the very conservative evangelical ‘British Syrian 
Mission’, the academic opportunities in Beirut, as well as the exigencies of 
World War II, which provided both openings and restrictions, led quickly to 


Cragg’s academic engagement with Islam and a widening of his vision. In 
Cragg’s own words he came to realize that ‘Mission is not about the claims 
that we make, but about the discoveries we enable’. Further study in both 
Oxford and Hartford Seminary, United States, resulted in the publication in 
1956 of The Call of the Minaret, probably the most influential English 
language book written about Islam by a Christian (certainly by an Anglican) 
in the entire twentieth century. In this book Cragg plays on the concept of 
‘call’, asking both what hearing the ‘call to prayer’ means for a Muslim, as 
well as what it might mean for the Christian. A key chapter in the book is 
entitled ‘The Call to Retrieval’ in which he proclaims, ‘The positive 
implications for the faith of the Christian within Islamic theology are 
significant and must, at all costs, be imaginatively and loyally retrieved.’ As 
Cragg’s writing developed over the following half-century—he published 
books until his death at the age of ninety-nine in 2012 (Thomas with Amos 
2003: 419-23)—it is clear that what he might have seen as his original 
missionary vocation—to convert Muslims—had moved into a wider 
mission. This was a mission to Islam itself that involves both ‘embassy’ and 
‘hospitality’, and which allows Islam to engage with Christianity in a way 
that would redeem the ‘failures of love in the past centuries’. In the light of 
current trends in Islamic studies, and perhaps also the geopolitical realities 
at the beginning of the twenty-first century, Cragg’s later writings can 
appear idiosyncratic, but his advocacy of the ‘Meccan’ (shaped by the early 
Muslim experience of being a vulnerable minority) in preference to 
‘Medinan’ (arising from the later experience of legislating for a polity 
governed by Islam) political vision remains a thought-provoking 
contribution. Cragg’s influence is not limited to his own work and writing. 
He has acted as a formative inspiration for a considerable number of other 
Anglican missionary scholars of Islam, such as Christopher Lamb (whose 
doctorate was on Cragg), Colin Chapman, and David Marshall, as well as 
(perhaps at one remove) others such as Andrew Wingate, Graham Kings, 
Philip Lewis, and the writers of this chapter, for whom the interface 
between mission and interfaith engagement has been a recurring theme in 
their lives and work. Several of those listed here were involved in a 
conference entitled ‘The Presence of Faith’ organized by NIFCON and held 
at Lambeth Palace in December 2011 (Anglican Theological Review 2014). 
The conference was formally designated as marking 100 years of Anglican 
interfaith engagement (taking the 1910 Edinburgh World Missionary 


Conference as its starting point). However, those present were also 
remembering the contribution of Kenneth Cragg, then fast approaching his 
own centenary. In a message sent to the conference Cragg remarked on the 
importance of the ‘hospitality of faith’ as an essential thread of the Anglican 
contribution to relationships with other religions. 

Among Cragg’s earlier writings is a small book Sandals at the Mosque 
which was commissioned as part of the ‘Christian Presence’ series, edited 
by Max Warren, then General Secretary of CMS. The series itself was 
inspired by the impact made by the Call of the Minaret, and Warren invited 
Cragg to write Sandals at the Mosque as the first book in the series. Warren 
himself wrote a general introduction for the whole series. The theme of 
‘Presence’ has become a significant motif in Anglican engagement with 
other faiths: the title of the Festschrift offered to Kenneth Cragg was called 
A Faithful Presence, deliberately echoing the title of the series in which 
Sandals at the Mosque appeared. There is a Church of England programme 
called ‘Presence and Engagement’ which seeks to equip churches 
ministering in areas where a substantial number of people of other faiths are 
living. ‘Presence’ is also a motif that is reflected in the 2008 Anglican 
Communion report Generous Love. Warren’s introduction is worth quoting 
at length, because the views it expresses have been so influential in 
Anglican reflection on engagement with other faiths: 


When we approach the man [sic] of another faith than our own it will be in a spirit of 
expectancy to find how God has been speaking to him and what new understandings of the 
grace and love of God we may ourselves discover in this encounter. 

Our first task in approaching another people, another culture, another religion, is to take off 
our shoes, for the place we are approaching is holy. Else we may find ourselves treading on 
men’s dreams. More serious still, we may forget that God was here before our arrival. We have, 
then, to ask what is the authentic religious content in the experience of the Muslim, the Hindu, 
the Buddhist, or whoever he may be. We may, if we have asked humbly and respectfully, still 
reach the conclusion that our brothers have started from a false premise and reached a faulty 
conclusion. But we must not arrive at our judgement from outside their religious situation. We 
have to try to sit where they sit, to enter sympathetically into their pains and griefs and joys of 
their history and see how those pains and griefs and joys have determined the premises of their 
argument. We have, in a word, to be ‘present’ with them. (Introduction in Cragg 1959: 9-10) 


Volumes were published in the ‘Christian Presence’ series on engagement 
with Buddhism, Japanese religions, Judaism, Hinduism, African traditional 
religions, and Secularism. With the exception of the book on Hinduism 
(written by William Stewart, a Presbyterian) all were written by Anglicans, 
who had both lived and academic experience of the religion that they were 


writing about. Alongside Cragg’s Sandals at the Mosque, the most 
influential book in the series was The Primal Vision by the CMS missionary 
John V. Taylor which quickly became a classic for the study of African 
Traditional Religions and surely was a factor in leading to Taylor eventually 
succeeding Warren as CMS’ General Secretary—a position in which, not 
least through his further classic The Go-Between God, he had a profound 
influence on Anglican thinking about the relation between mission and 
interfaith concerns for the rest of the twentieth century. His eventual 
elevation to the senior episcopal See of Winchester was a mark of the way 
such concern for constructive engagement with other faiths gradually began 
to permeate the institutional life of the Church of England. 

We are well aware that so far the figures explored in this section are all 
western in origin. That is partly a result of the perception that still exists in 
some quarters even today that ‘mission’ involves foreign travel (largely 
from the West to countries where the religion of the majority population is 
non-Christian)! It is also due to the reality that in a number of countries, for 
example Pakistan and Nigeria, it has been traditional for local Christians 
who stem from a fairly recent convert background to seek to distance 
themselves from a theological exploration of other faiths, and particularly 
Islam. There are of course exceptions: Bishop Josiah Fearon of Kaduna, 
Nigeria, and Bishop Michael Nazir-Ali, initially Bishop of Raiwind in 
Pakistan, and later General Secretary of CMS and then Bishop of Rochester 
in England, have an international reputation for their study of Islam. Both, 
however, did their primary academic studies in Britain, and Bishop Michael 
Nazir-Ali in particular has seemed to become increasingly hesitant in recent 
years about the possibilities of open and constructive theological dialogue 
with Islam. Too little appreciated in official Anglican circles are the 
scholarly couple Wadi Zaidan Haddad and Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad who 
have spent their lifetimes working in the field of Islam and Christian— 
Muslim relations. The Haddads originally came to the United States, 
initially for postgraduate study, from Jordan, where Wadi had ministered as 
an Anglican priest. The later lack of professional opportunities for them to 
return to work for the Anglican Church in the Middle East, was itself 
perhaps telling—though conversely it led to the rich roles and substantial 
reputation they have enjoyed for more than forty years in the United States 
and Canada. 


There is, however, a long-standing stream of theological reflection 
among certain South Asian Anglican Christians, which echoes the tradition 
of ‘Christian Presence’ and the thinking of Bishop Westcott referred to 
previously—and may indeed have influenced it. It is no accident that the 
work of these particular Asian Christians was carried out in the context of 
Hinduism and Buddhism rather than Islam, for the traditional inclusivism of 
South Asian religions seems to have helped break down barriers. Within 
this stream the role of Krishna Mohan Banerjea is surely foundational, not 
least because his work at Bishop’s College Calcutta, and as a canon of the 
Anglican cathedral in the city, offered him a platform for influencing future 
generations of Indian Anglicans. A fervent nationalist who critiqued the 
missionary domination of the church in India in the nineteenth century, his 
work as a scholar of Sanskrit led him to consider that the Hindu Vedas 
might have a similar role as regards ‘preparation for the gospel’ as is 
ascribed to the Hebrew scriptures in much traditional Christian thinking. 
‘The Christian, with the wide-sympathy which incites him to invite all 
nations to the faith of Christ can only rejoice that the Jesus of the Gospels 
responds to the self-sacrificing Prajapati [Lord of Creation] of the Vedas’ 
(Banerja 1881 in Rowell, Stevenson, and Williams 2003: 437). A similar 
appreciation of Hindu sacred scriptures was expressed by Banerjea’s 
younger contemporary Nilakantha Nehemiah Goreh who noted how these 
scriptures could teach people about concepts such as ananyabhakti 
(undivided devotedness to God), namrata (humility), and ksama 
(forbearance). In the following generation A. S. Appasamy Pillai, who 
originally converted as a young man to Christianity, actually rediscovered 
his Hindu heritage when, in his fifties he himself began to pursue 
evangelistic work full time. Using the striking definition of Christ as ‘the 
Supreme Guru’, he discovered how the interplay of his Christian faith and 
Indian religious heritage could become for him a ‘promised land’ 
(Appasamy Pillai 1926). 

With their later heirs, these figures laid the basis for the development of 
an Indian Christian theology that sought to take seriously the symbols and 
language of Hindu religion, and which was to find inculturated liturgical 
expression in the Eucharistic liturgy of the Church of South India, in the 
development of which Leslie Brown, another missionary and eventual 
bishop in the Church of South India, also played a significant role. Yet 
recent years have seen something of a backlash among Indian Christians 


against the vision of meeting the challenge of other faiths through 
theological and symbolic collaboration. It is perhaps no accident that many 
of the early proponents of inculturation themselves stemmed from the 
privileged Brahmin caste: as the Indian church has more recently grown 
particularly among Dalits, a positive attitude towards a religion which is 
perceived by many as socially oppressive hardly seems to reflect the 
liberation of the gospel to which they have been attracted. 

In Sri Lanka this particular ambiguity has not been such an issue, and the 
Anglican Church of that country has overtly and deliberately linked mission 
and the need to inculturate Christianity within the Buddhist religious 
context. The Anglican Church in Sri Lanka has been fortunate enough to 
have had several indigenous leaders possessing remarkable theological and 
spiritual profundity, notably H. Lakdasa Jacob de Mel and Lakshman 
Wickremesinghe. Wickremesinghe has written eloquently of the ways in 
which Anglican worship can take account of ‘the contemplative silence and 
the liturgical ritual which uses the senses, the body and the imagination, as 
witnessed in the ceremonies of Hinduism and Buddhism’ (Wickremesinghe 
1982). He has also spoken about the need both for mutual respect and for 
appropriate boundaries. 

It is suggestive—and Wickremesinghe states this explicitly—that it is the 
‘catholic’ spirit of Anglicanism that facilitates such an appreciation by the 
church of the art and heritage of the indigenous religious culture. The 
Indian and Sri Lankan Christians who have been most attracted to such 
inculturation tend to be those who have been nurtured in the SPG rather 
than the CMS missionary tradition of Anglicanism. 

Perhaps the key point to be drawn out from this section of our chapter, is 
that the barrier breaching nature of Christian mission has, over the past two 
hundred years, broken through barriers that have been unexpected, not least 
to those who found that their own concepts of mission were thereby broken 
open, enticing them to discover a wider and more inclusive vision in 
relation to other faiths. Exploring the relationship between Christianity and 
other faiths, a groundbreaking chapter of the Church of England Doctrine 
Report, The Mystery of Salvation (1995), both recognized the continuing 
imperative of mission yet also looked forward to the time when 
‘togetherness will enrich uniqueness, and uniqueness will illuminate 
togetherness. To that final dawn may the Father of all lead us’ 
(Wickremesinghe 1979 in Sykes 2005: 421). 


BRIDGE BUILDING: ECUMENISM AND INTERFAITH 
RELATIONS 


Another aspect of Anglican engagement with other faiths has been the 
drawing of links and parallels with ecumenical work. A number of Anglican 
diocesan and national structures locate work for interreligious relations in 
the same department as ecumenical affairs (as in the Episcopal Church in 
the USA and the Church of Ireland). Such a location has tended to 
institutionalize interreligious engagement, which has both positive and 
negative consequences, bringing on board the church’s hierarchy and 
official voices, but also leading to an inbuilt sense of caution. There are two 
ways that the connection with ecumenism shows itself—firstly through 
Anglican involvement in, and leadership of, a number of ecumenical 
Christian initiatives in relation to other faiths, and secondly through a 
tendency to extrapolate from the methods used in ecumenical dialogue and 
apply them to interreligious dialogue, which then becomes treated as a so- 
called ‘wider ecumenism’. 

The beginning of institutional engagement with interreligious concerns 
was not particularly encouraging. In 1893, the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Edward Benson, expressed his disapproval of the first World 
Parliament of Religions, commenting, “The Christian religion is the one 
religion. I do not understand how that religion can be regarded as a member 
of a Parliament of Religions without assuming the equality of the other 
intended members and the parity of their position and claims’ (Barrows 
1893, 1: 20). Although Benson was critical of the Parliament, some 
members of the Church of England served on its Advisory Council. 
Furthermore, according to Marcus Braybrooke, ‘the Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church [of the United States] were, on the whole, in 
favour of the Parliament’ (Braybrooke 1992: 12). Four years later, the 1897 
Lambeth Conference passed the first Lambeth Conference resolution to take 
direct cognisance of the existence of faiths other than Christianity, and it too 
was hardly positive. Resolution 15 stated, ‘That the tendency of many 
English-speaking Christians to entertain an exaggerated opinion of the 
excellences of Hinduism and Buddhism, and to ignore the fact that Jesus 
Christ alone has been constituted Saviour and King of mankind, should be 


vigorously corrected.’! This was followed by Resolutions 16 and 17 which 


urged the development of missionary work among Jews and 


‘Mohammadans’ [sic] respectively. 

Nevertheless in the following decades official Anglicanism began to shift 
its position on interfaith questions, particularly at the theological level, 
drawing significantly on insights from other Christian churches, at least 
after the 1910 International Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. 
Particularly seminal for Anglicans was Nostra Aetate, the 1965 Declaration 
on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions of the Second 
Vatican Council, the influence of which can be traced in the documents of 
successive Lambeth Conferences. The approach of Nostra Aetate, though, 
was not simply taken over in its entirety; in the influential 1988 Lambeth 
text The Way of Dialogue (1988) for example, its emphases are transposed 
into the three principles of ‘understanding, affirmation and sharing’, and set 
within an overall missiological framework (Ipgrave 2008). This can be seen 
as a particularly important example of a more general pattern, according to 
which ecumenical ways of approaching interreligious issues have been 
assimilated and given a distinctive modulation by Anglicans. NIFCON, the 
Communion body under whose umbrella interfaith relations falls and whose 
establishment stems from the 1988 Lambeth Conference, has a similar 
vision of the importance of ‘understanding, affirmation and sharing’, and 
following the pattern established by The Way of Dialogue, it too has always 
sought to present interfaith concerns within the framework of mission. It is 
notable that the establishment of NIFCON in 1994 was largely due to the 
initiative of the Principals of the two Anglican missionary colleges in Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, England. 

The positioning of the challenge of other religions in relation to 
ecumenism involves other dimensions besides these intra-Christian patterns 
of theological influence, however. In many churches, at the start of the third 
millennium one senses that the theological and practical energy which the 
mid-twentieth century devoted to the ecumenical task has to some degree 
moved into interfaith relations. There is an organizational aspect to this 
shift: in several cases, ecumenical structures such as councils of churches, 
established to foster relations between Christians of differing traditions, 
have either broadened their scope to include non-Christian faith 
communities, or have been eclipsed by newer interfaith groups. In the 
United Kingdom there has been a political dimension to this shift, as 
governments local and national have made it clear that they prefer to relate 


to what they call ‘the faith sector’ rather than to the Christian churches 
alone. 

This interfaith dimension is perhaps most clearly seen in the embrace by 
Christian ecumenism of Christian—Jewish relations in the North American 
context. While growing relations there have largely been fostered between 
Episcopalian and other Christians and Jews of a generally liberal 
persuasion, in very different parts of the Anglican world also there has been 
a particular interest in Christian—Jewish relations, as distinct from relations 
with other faiths; conservative evangelicals holding to a dispensationalist 
theology, for example, are often deeply committed to fostering sympathy 
with Israel and with Jewish communities (Inter Faith Consultative Group 
2001: 9-27). 

For some within the Anglican world, ecumenism provides not only an 
entry point into the world of religious plurality, but also a paradigm by 
which to interpret and orient oneself within that world. Thus, a case is made 
for what is called a ‘wider ecumenism’, embracing people of all different 
religions—this being argued for on the basis that the core meaning of 
oikoumene is simply the whole world of human habitation (Ariarajah 2006). 
Such a perspective has been supported theologically by a number of 
versions of a model of ‘liberal pluralism’, according to which the various 
religions of the world, somewhat like the various branches of the Christian 
church, all stand in a relation of ‘rough parity’, a phrase of John Hick’s, all 
have something to contribute to the emergence of newly unified humanity, 
and all need the contributions of each other to fulfil themselves. From such 
a viewpoint, the restriction of the scope of ‘ecumenism’ to merely the 
interrelationship of different Christian denominations is an unimaginative 
narrowing down of global possibilities. Such views were more popular in 
the 1970s and 1980s, as a number of leading churchmen ‘discovered’ 
interfaith engagement. These included Trevor Huddleston, whose role as 
Bishop of Mauritius and Archbishop of the Indian Ocean led him quite late 
in his ministry to an appreciation of the importance of dialogue with other 
faiths. One of the authors remembers a conversation with Bishop Trevor in 
which he commented, ‘our vision of ecumenism is simply not enough in the 
contemporary world’. 

In more recent years, however, the parallel between inter-church and 
interfaith ecumenism has been subjected to increasing critique, and. most 
Anglicans now would vigorously contest the application of the term 


‘ecumenism’ in this wider interfaith sense. Pointing to the Christian 
distinctiveness of the ecumenical mandate to restore the unity of the divided 
churches (John 17:20-21), they argue that no such uniquely compelling 
basis for sharing applies to the interfaith situation, and indeed the 
differences between the various religions are of a different order to those 
between the different denominations. In reflecting on interreligious 
relations at a lecture in Birmingham in 2003 the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Rowan Williams, commented that we need to be aware that in 
relation to religions different from our own, we are not merely giving 
different answers, but also asking different questions (Williams 2003). The 
language of ‘wider ecumenism’ has not in fact won endorsement from the 
mainstream of official Anglicanism, although the particular attention that is 
often given to Judaism and Islam within Anglican interreligious relations, a 
sort of ‘Abrahamic ecumenism’, could perhaps be said to reinforce such a 
model. 

This is not to say that the ecumenical hinterland has not been very 
significant in shaping Anglican approaches to the challenges of religious 
difference. This influence, however, has been exercised not so much 
through a theological paradigm, as by the transference to the interreligious 
context of certain characteristic ways of thinking, behaving, and relating 
which Anglicans first learnt through their interaction with Christians of 
other churches; there has been a pragmatic, and largely unacknowledged, 
shaping through ecumenical history of key dispositions applicable to the 
world of religious plurality. Perhaps the most significant motif in this 
respect is that of ‘bridge’. The origins of “bridge church’ thinking lie in the 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century claim that the Church of England 
could be distinguished from Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and more 
radical Protestantism on the other hand, precisely by what it did not share 
with them. 

Later, however, this sense of being ‘in between’ came to be understood in 
a new way, as a vocation to mediate between different Christian traditions, 
both ecumenically and within the Anglican spectrum. The key to the 
concept of bridge here is the idea and practice of collegiality across 
difference: the building and sustaining of relationships of friendship, 
respect, and mutual attention between those who disagree passionately 
about deeply held convictions, yet recognize in one another a serious 
commitment to holiness and truth (see further Ipgrave 2005b). It is for the 


establishment of just such ‘structures of collegiality’ between Christians and 
Muslims that the Anglican theologian David Ford has repeatedly called 
(Ford in Ipgrave 2002: 70-80), and a good example can be found in the 
annual series of seminars, significantly referred to as ‘Building Bridges’, 
first convened in 2002 by George Carey when Archbishop of Canterbury 
and continued by his successor Rowan Williams. These seminars brought 
together a range of Christian (not merely Anglican) and Muslim scholars to 
explore their differences in a spirit of mutual respect and genuine enquiry 


(Ipgrave 2002, 2004, 2005a, 2005b, 2008).? A further example would be the 
initiative in June 2008 by Rowan Williams to convene a diverse group of 
Christians to discuss possible responses to the Muslim document A 
Common Word At the level of local communities too, Anglicans have often 
been pioneers in establishing interfaith groups, in reaching out to other 
religious leaders in times of crisis, and in promoting ways of working 
together with people of different faiths on practical projects. 

The involvement of Archbishops of Canterbury is significant. The formal 
role of the archbishop as the ‘focus of unity’ for the Anglican Communion 
has enabled various archbishops to act as a bridge both internally within the 
Anglican Communion and externally between Anglicans and other 
Christians or people of other faiths. As well as the initiatives referred to in 
the previous paragraph, the prestige of the office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury facilitated the establishment of the regular Lambeth Inter Faith 
Lecture, first delivered in 1979, when such events were far less common (or 
supported by the church) than they are in the twenty-first century. It has 
also enabled the development of a number of Anglican Communion 
bilateral dialogues with representatives of other faiths, which are patterned 
in some respects on Anglican bilateral dialogues with other Christian 
churches. At the time of writing there are two formal dialogues established: 
between the Anglican Communion and Al Azhar Al Sharif, Egypt 
(established 2002), and between the Anglican Communion and the Chief 
Rabbinate of Israel (established 2006), with other future bilateral dialogues 
under discussion. Interestingly there is another ‘ecumenical’ connection in 
relation to these bilateral dialogues. In the case of both of these there was a 
parallel dialogue previously established between these groups and the 
Vatican, which seemed to have prompted the Muslim and Jewish partners 
also to seek a similar arrangement with the Anglican Communion. The 
personal relationships between the Archbishop of Canterbury and senior 


figures of other faiths have been an important factor in getting these 
dialogues off the ground, though for the dialogues to be fully ‘owned’ by 
Anglicans it is important that they should eventually be related to wider 
Anglican Communion structures. There is a close parallel to the 
establishment of the Anglican dialogues with the Orthodox Church and the 
Oriental Orthodox Church. The initial process was clearly facilitated by the 
close relationship between specific Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Orthodox patriarchs, but which has gradually shifted to relate to the wider 
Anglican Communion structures. 

To crystallize and conclude this section it may be helpful to draw 
attention to Anglican work in, and in relation to, Jerusalem, the city which 
in this, as in many other respects, offers a sharp prism through which to 
view a wider reality. The Anglican presence in this city began with the 
establishment in 1841 of a joint Anglo-Prussian bishopric, founded through 
the good offices of both the British and Prussian governments, a political 
and ‘ecumenical’ initiative which dismayed John Henry Newman, at that 
point in his life still Gust) an Anglican. The first holder of the bishopric was 
a Jew converted to Christianity, Michael Solomon Alexander, and his 
appointment was undoubtedly designed to act as a prod for other Jews 
similarly to convert. Throughout much of its earlier existence the Jerusalem 
bishopric had a quasi-political role, functioning as a sort of Anglican 
‘embassy’, often linked to the political interests of England and the 
ecclesiastical interests of the Church of England. The Anglican bishop in 
Jerusalem has represented the Anglican Communion, and often specifically 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, both to the other historic churches present in 
the city, and, on a wider Abrahamic basis, also to Judaism and Islam. The 
diocese has frequently sought to act as a ‘bridge’—between eastern and 
western Christians and also in engagement with people of other faiths. 
Notable examples of such involvement have included the way it offered a 
base in the 1920s—1930s for Herbert Danby, a canon of St George’s 
Cathedral and eminent Hebrew scholar who produced the first English 
translation of the complete Mishnah (Danby 1933), and in the 1950s for 
Kenneth Cragg, at the time also a cathedral canon working peripatetically 
throughout the Middle East providing courses for Christians seeking to 
learn more about Islam. Perhaps the Anglican presence in Jerusalem sought 
most consciously to be a bridge during the archiepiscopate of George 
Appleton, Anglican Archbishop in Jerusalem 1968-74, a man of deep 


spirituality who was chosen for this role partly because of his previous 
involvement with people of other faiths. Yet Archbishop Appleton’s brave 
and well-meaning attempts to ‘bridge build’, both between the varied vested 
interests within the diocese and between the local Anglican community and 
the Jewish or Muslim communities, were on the whole largely 
unappreciated and even led to a hardening of attitudes. The experience 
highlights the ambivalent aspects of the ‘ecumenical’ model of interfaith 
engagement. Nonetheless today St George’s College Jerusalem, the most 
explicit diocesan window onto the wider world, offers a variety of short 
courses which include ‘Abraham, yesterday and today’, which in title and 
content still encapsulates something of Appleton’s concerns and vision. 

Even though the Diocese of Jerusalem is now part of the autonomous 
Anglican (Episcopal) Church in ‘Jerusalem and the Middle East’, a 
cherished commitment to the city, the land, and the welfare of its people, 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims, is still a strong feature of the life of the 
wider Anglican Communion. Such involvement has various dimensions: 
theological and humanitarian, as well as directly connected with interfaith 
relationships. The intricacies of the situation in the Middle East mean that it 
is often difficult or impossible to separate out these various aspects from 
each other. In response to concerns expressed at meetings of the Anglican 
Consultative Council a report Land of Promise? (2012, 2014) has been 
prepared and published by NIFCON which seeks to explore the issue of 
‘Christian Zionism’ from an Anglican perspective, taking account of both 
the Palestinian quest for justice and the need for constructive and positive 
engagement with Judaism, and centring on the Christian presence in the 
Holy Land. Similarly a conference focusing on ‘Christians in the Holy 
Land’ held at Lambeth Palace in July 2011 (hosted jointly by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster) discussed the diminution of the Christian presence in the land, 
but did so conscious of the need to include both Jewish and Muslim 
perspectives in the conversation. The theme of ‘Christian Presence’ 
explored earlier was also highlighted at this conference, not least in Dr 
Williams’ opening comment that ‘It is a kind of gnosticism ... a kind of 
cutting loose from history if we say that the presence of our brothers and 
sisters in the land of Our Lord does not matter to us.’ 


EPISCOPACY AND ESTABLISHMENT: SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY AND INTERFAITH RELATIONS 


This brings us to the third route through which Anglicans have typically 
entered onto the interfaith scene: that of social responsibility. Indeed, in 
England, when dedicated work in the arena of interfaith relations was first 
developed at diocesan level in the 1970s and 1980s, it was habitually placed 
under the social responsibility umbrella, for it was normally regarded as 
part of community relations, and specifically race relations, work. 

There is a substantial earlier precedent for this connection to social 
responsibility in relation to people of other faiths. In the 1930s and 1940s 
the growth of Nazism in Europe and right-wing attacks on Jewish 
communities in East London, impelled the Church of England, and the 
visionary Anglican priest James Parkes, to play a formative role in the 
founding of the Council of Christians and Jews. It may, however, be 
significant that from 1932 Parkes’ work was largely financed by Israel Sieff 
(of the famous Marks & Spencer chain store). This financial independence 
from the institutional church was an important symbol of Parkes’ 
intellectual and spiritual integrity.“ After the events of 1948 in 
Israel/Palestine the then Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, Weston Henry 
Stewart, worked tirelessly to offer relief to Palestinian refugees, both 
Muslim and Christian. The July 2011 conference ‘Christians in the Holy 
Land’, already referred to, is a modern day example which also stands in 
this trajectory of social commitment. 

It can be argued that such developments represent a natural outworking, 
in the context of a religiously plural society, of a core Anglican principle: 
that of having a sense of spiritual responsibility for the whole community, 
not just for the membership of the church. Although this principle initially 
stems from the role of the ‘established church’ in England, it has influenced 
Anglican theology and practice throughout the wider Communion, 
particularly in countries that were once part of the British Empire. 
Undoubtedly the Anglican model of episcopacy has played a helpful part in 
fostering such an understanding, recognizing the personal leadership of the 
bishop, autonomous in the local diocese but acting in collegiality with other 
bishops, accountable through democratic structures to the consensus of the 
faith community, and constrained by the parameters of canon law. This 


system is, in turn, reproduced to some degree at the parochial level, with the 
priest representing and exercising the bishop’s delegated leadership. 

Such a polity resonates instinctively with the organizational patterns of 
many other faith communities in a way that some other forms of Christian 
ecclesial life may not. Unlike a centralized curial system, Anglican 
structures are dispersed in activity and devolved in authority, as in reality 
are the operations of most historic faith communities; ‘umbrella bodies’, for 
example, bringing together purportedly representative leaders of ‘all Sikhs’ 
or ‘all Muslims’ in a given place often face the problem of being regarded 
as secondary, somewhat artificial bodies at a certain remove from the real 
sources of religious authority. On the other hand, collegiality ensures a level 
of function beyond the congregational, and in that sense provides a way of 
articulating the real interconnections between dispersed religious leaders 
and communities that typically characterize traditionally structured 
religions. Most important of all, the fact that authority is visibly embodied 
in individual persons, rather than delivered through impersonal committees, 
provides a human face for the faith which enables and encourages the 
building of relationships with other religious leaders. Other religious 
communities may in these ways instinctively recognize elements of their 
own organizational life in Anglican ways of doing things, though examples 
of direct borrowing of organizational approaches are rare—the most notable 
example being the nineteenth-century formation of the Chief Rabbinate for 
the United Synagogues in Britain, an office more or less explicitly modelled 
on that of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Tracing the development of this 
office, Alderman remarks of its first substantial holder: ‘At bottom, Nathan 
Marcus Adler was “Chief Rabbi” because that was how he was treated by 
the non-Jewish world—by government, by Parliament, and by the general 
press’ (Alderman 1992: 41). 

Episcopal ministry—and its presbyteral representation at parish level— 
has enabled Anglicans to play a key role in initiating and fostering interfaith 
relations in many contexts. Particularly in situations where people of 
different communities are unknown to each other, and may be suspicious or 
fearful of one another, the identification of a clearly recognizable leader as 
the representative figure of a church can be invaluable in building the 
relations of trust and friendship which bridge divides; when such 
individuals embody both personal authority and institutional accountability 
through the episcopal office, they bring not only themselves to the 


relationship, but also the whole community of the church and its 
interconnections with local society. In this way, bishops (and parish priests) 
have often found themselves playing key roles in bringing together leaders 
of different faiths, in calming tensions at times of crisis, and in presenting to 
the wider world a platform where people of different religions can share 
their common values. In several multi-religious English cities, it is not 
uncommon to hear Muslims, Hindus, or Sikhs refer to the local Church of 
England bishop as ‘our bishop’, demonstrating a sense of affinity which 
defies rational theological boundaries. Conversely, in a country such as 
Pakistan, in which Christians are a small minority among the Muslim 
population, charismatic episcopal figures such as Alexander Malik and 
Munawar (Mano) Rumalshah have enabled the Church of Pakistan to 
‘punch above its weight’ and play a leading role in gathering a range of 
voices from different faiths to work together for communal harmony. In 
India such a role for an Anglican bishop is documented as far back as 1825 
when the engagement of Reginald Heber, the second Bishop of Calcutta, 
together with the prominent Hindu leader Swaminarayan, had a positive 
impact on civic order in Gujarat (Williams 2001: 69). 

In part this social role has been facilitated by substantial Anglican 
involvement in education, in both majority and minority Christian settings. 
Anglicanism has generally invested heavily in educational institutions, 
often giving it a social profile far higher than the number of its adherents 
might suggest. Alike in its historic heartland of England, through church 
schools which now educate students of many different religions, and 
through mission schools and colleges in countries where Anglicans are a 
minority, the result has been, at its best, to nurture and equip leaders of 
other communities through an ethos which is firmly based on Christian 
values without seeking to intrude Christian presuppositions into other 
religious contexts. Following a remarkable address to the 2008 Lambeth 
Conference, Chief Rabbi Lord (Jonathan) Sacks, who was educated in 
Church of England primary and secondary schools, remarked, in answer to 
a question about Anglican divisions: ‘The rest of the world looks at you 
with wonder, awe and admiration ... I like to think that I am repaying the 
debt I owe the C of E for my growing up and my education’ (Sacks 2008). 
In relation to the particular theme of this chapter it is also worth noting the 
involvement of a considerable number of Anglican educationalists in 
projects to ensure that information about faiths other than Christianity is 


presented in school and university textbooks in a way that is both accurate 
and respectful (Jackson et al. 2010). 

Another example, drawn particularly from the English context, is to be 
found in the way that chaplaincies in hospitals, prisons, and other 
institutions, which were formerly exclusively Anglican, have been opened 
up to the ministry of other religions as well as other branches of 
Christianity. It is important to note that this has almost always happened 
with the active cooperation, and more often than not at the actual 
instigation, of the Anglican chaplains. Moreover, in the new chaplaincy 
arrangements, these same chaplains generally find themselves occupying a 
duality of roles: on the one hand, they minister directly to Anglican and 
other Christian members of the institution’s community, while on the other 
hand they also facilitate, coordinate resources for, and to some extent 
manage the practical arrangements for the ministries of other faiths. That so 
many manage this duality without any serious difficulty is evidence of the 
depth to which commitment to social engagement with people of other 
faiths is embedded in at least some forms of Anglican spirituality. Perhaps 
the concept of ‘collegiality in difference’ which informs such attitudes is 
best expressed in John Wesley’s sermon ‘On the Catholic Spirit’ (Sermon 
XXXIV in Wesley 1944: 442-56). Commenting on the unpromising text 2 
Kings 10:15, Wesley rhetorically asked: ‘Although a difference in opinions 
or modes of worship may prevent an entire external union, yet need it 
prevent our affection in union? Though we cannot think alike, may we not 
love alike? May we not be of one heart, though we are not of one opinion? 
Without all doubt, we may.’ His comments related to the differences 
between Christian denominations, but their applicability to the wider and 
deeper differences between religions is easy to see (Cracknell 1986: 131ff; 
NIFCON 2008). In this, as in other respects, it could be argued that Wesley 
remained essentially Anglican in his spirituality and outlook. 

However, although the link between working with and for people of other 
faiths for the common social good is important, widely popular and long- 
standing, it is not without its limitations. Sometimes such engagement can 
act as a palliative, enabling people of different faiths to refrain from serious 
engagement between them in relation to matters of faith and order. This has 
sometimes been an issue in relation to the Anglican bilateral interfaith 
dialogues, when the Anglican delegation has been more enthusiastic than 
their dialogue partner to discuss an agenda which takes account of matters 


of doctrine as well as matters of social practice. Dr Jonathan Sacks, writing 
as Chief Rabbi of the British Commonwealth, used the phrase working 
‘side by side’ to describe interfaith cooperation in civic practical projects, 
and the phrase was enthusiastically taken up by British governmental 
authorities as they sought to foster their agenda of ‘community cohesion’. 
However, Rabbi Sacks balanced the phrase ‘side by side’ with another, ‘face 
to face’, which referred to direct engagement between people of different 
religions, including discussion of matters of faith, which he regarded as a 
necessary complement. Portraying interfaith relations simply as part of the 
social responsibility agenda can be shallow, misleading, and even 
sometimes dangerous. For example, the authors of this chapter were both 
present at an excellent consultation organized by the Church of Ireland in 
September 2010 to equip their clergy to minister more effectively in an 
increasingly multi-faith environment. The consultation, however, was 
addressed by a member of the Irish government who seemed to equate 
engagement with people of other faiths as being identical to worries about 
immigration. By and large Anglicans professionally engaged with interfaith 
concerns who have been located within social responsibility departments 
seem to be keen to move away from this niche and relocate themselves 
within the mission structures of the church. 


CONCLUSION 


Up till now we have not mentioned the events of 11 September 2001. It 
was, however, a day that the two authors of this chapter remember well. It 
was the first occasion when they worked closely together. They were both 
participating in the initial meeting of a new phase of the Church of 
England’s Inter Faith Consultative Group at Launde Abbey in rural 
Leicestershire. In the middle of the afternoon (around 10.00 in New York) 
the manager of Launde Abbey came into the room where we were having 
our discussions and suggested that we adjourn to watch the scenes 
unfolding on the television. As we looked with shocked horror we realized 
—as did the other members of the Consultative Group—that interfaith 
relations had that day entered a new era and assumed a new urgency and 
importance. Over the past decade we would both testify how much that has 


been proved true. The events of ‘9/11’ have directly given birth to some of 
the initiatives referred to in this chapter, such as the Anglican—Al Azhar 
dialogue and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Building Bridges gatherings. 
But even when the links have not been so direct, the undercurrents created 
by 9/11, in dominating and unsettling our world, have meant that interfaith 
relations are now seen in a different light, no longer an optional extra, but 
somehow an essential part of the fabric required to work towards and for 
peace on earth. As we monitor interfaith relations throughout the Anglican 
Communion, we are proud of the contribution that our fellow Anglicans are 
making in many regions: Anglicans in Sri Lanka who are struggling for 
peace and understanding across the ethnic and religious divide of that war- 
torn country; the Episcopal Church of Sudan whose clergy have been 
trained to minister more effectively in their country’s tense religious divide 
between north and south; the priest in Pakistan who worked to inaugurate 
the teaching of Hebrew at the University of Punjab for the first time in its 
history; the Episcopal Bishop of New York who braved hatred and hostility 
to encourage constructive discussion about the building of a mosque at Park 
51, New York, not far from Ground Zero. We are also proud that during this 
decade the voice of Dr Rowan Williams, in his capacity as both Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Anglican theologian, has been increasingly recognized 
worldwide for the expansive contributions he has made in this field, 
reflecting creatively both upon the question of Christian identity amid 
religious plurality and upon the interface between religions and the public 
sphere. 

In our post-9/11 world interfaith relations and engagement have become 
‘crucial’, a word deliberately chosen to reflect the cross, the ‘crux’ which is 
at the heart of our Christian faith. It is still a field of work that is 
characterized by the structural untidiness that we have reflected on 
throughout this chapter. It is still a field of work that causes contention and 
misunderstanding: all too often those who work in this area are accused of 
selling short the Christian faith, or being less than biblical. It is a field of 
work that can feel more than dispiriting whenever one hears of an act of 
atrocity supposedly carried out in the name of ‘religion’, or when fellow 
Christians living as minorities among people of other faiths suffer 
discrimination or persecution. In such situations we are called to remember 
the generosity of the Cross, and take our stand by the words with which the 


report Generous Love, which we are proud to have played our part in 
producing, conclude: 


Theology is always in tension with experience, and in inter faith relations we need to live with 
provisionality, paradox and disappointment. Nevertheless, as people who find healing through 
the broken body of Christ and confidence in the daring venture of the Spirit, we must not be 
deterred by the risk of failure or rejection. Even in our sin, weakness, fear and timidity, we are 
constantly challenged by the God who calls us to abide with our neighbours as signs of his 
presence with them, and who sends us to engage as agents of his mission among them. 
Through prayer and worship the triune God forms us to be a people called to newness of life in 
our inter faith encounter. (NIFCON 2008: 16) 
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CHAPTER 31 


SARAH ROWLAND JONES 


‘Mummy, what is that man for?’ the small child apocryphally asked, on 
seeing a bishop in full regalia. Even if in much of today’s world the 
question could be demanded equally of a woman, it is a good question, as it 
takes us from episcopacy to episcopé. It invites us to go beyond issues of 
ecclesiology and holy orders and to consider how episcopé, the broader 
concept of the ministry of oversight, 1s exercised within the church. It puts 
the focus on the life of bishops as lived out within the mission and ministry 
of the whole people of God, in which leadership may be shared and 
exercised in a great range of ways. 

It is also a perennially pertinent question, especially for Anglicans, with 
their long-standing commitment to contextual adaptation of both 
episcopacy and episcopé, while remaining rooted in scriptural example and 
earliest church tradition. What are the challenges of today’s varied and 
changing global circumstances to appropriate local expressions of 
episcopacy, and the wider exercise of leadership and authority that in 
diverse forms has been characteristic of the church since New Testament 
times? 

Episcopé and leadership are therefore matters not only for Anglican 
bishops, but for all clergy and people, especially those who share in shaping 
the life of our churches at every level. Ordained and lay Anglican play a 
significant role in a huge variety of ways, formal and informal, from the 
Anglican Consultative Council (ACC) and networks of the Anglican 
Communion, through to provincial and diocesan synods, and local 
structures, processes, and relationships. 

Shared ecumenical exploration is also inevitable, given Anglicans’ belief 
that episcopacy is of the essence of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 


Church, whose unity they seek as the true home of all who profess Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. Ecumenical partners, through their insights and 
questions, can also hold up mirrors in which each may see themselves more 
clearly, and Anglicans often share in episcopé across Christian traditions. 


EPISCOPE AND LEADERSHIP TODAY 


When Bishops of the Anglican Communion gathered for the 2008 Lambeth 
Conference (though with notable absences), their two central themes were 
inextricably interwoven with questions of episcopacy and leadership. 
Shared reflection (often also with ecumenical guests, and ACC 
representatives) on ‘Equipping Bishops for Mission’ and ‘Strengthening 
Anglican Identity’ highlighted how they nowadays understand and exercise 
episcopé for, within, and in partnership with, the churches which they both 
lead and serve, from Canterbury to Calcutta, from Montreal to 
Matabeleland (Lambeth Indaba §2). 

The diversity of contexts across the Communion’s thirty-eight member 
churches, or Provinces, as well as the extra-Provincial churches and other 
dioceses, is vast. There are Anglicans in the Arctic and at the equator, in 
urban and rural settings, knowing great socio-economic riches and extreme 
poverty. Some Anglicans are the majority church within majority Christian 
settings, other churches are small, in places where other faiths or secularism 
dominate. Some are highly engaged within the public arena and may have a 
strong voice that influences government, others are marginalized, and some 
experience oppression and worse. 

Within this truly global family, we live out our Anglican calling at every 
level, as appropriate to each setting. This is not new. While the Church of 
England maintained the threefold order of ministry at the Reformation, the 
practices of leadership differed in Scotland, and subsequently in America. 
The first Lambeth Conference of 1867 recognized that ‘each province 
should have the right to make such adaptations and additions to the services 
of the Church as its peculiar circumstances may require’ (Resolution 8, in 
Coleman 1992). Appropriate contextualization was soon seen as going 
beyond liturgy, and the 1888 Conference famously adopted the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, with its provision for ‘The historic episcopate, 


locally adapted in the methods of its administration to the varying needs of 
the nations and peoples called of God into the unity of his Church’ 
(Resolution 11 in Coleman 1992). While intended as a basis for ecumenical 
‘reunion’, the Quadrilateral is now also seen as a touchstone of Anglican 
identity. Yet, despite expectation of considerable variation in the exercise of 
the ministry of oversight, as elsewhere, the line between appropriate 
contextualization and inappropriate syncretism is harder to agree. 

Within this lived diversity, the Bishops of the 2008 Lambeth Conference 
consciously shared a common understanding of their calling: 


The Bishops in the Anglican Communion serve in a variety of contexts, but our fundamental 
ministry is common to us all (1 Tim. 3:1). With all the baptized, and with our fellow presbyters 
and deacons, we are called to be people of prayer, disciples of Jesus Christ, servants of the 
people of God and leaders in mission. The characteristics of the bishop’s ministry include: 


e To gather the whole community in celebration, presiding over the sacraments and ordaining 
new priests and deacons 

To proclaim the Word of God as an apostolic witness to the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ 

To be a teacher, guardian and interpreter of the faith and the apostolic tradition 

To be active in making and nurturing disciples 

To be a shepherd (pastor) of the whole people of God, with a special concern for the clergy of 
the diocese 

e To be a prophetic voice for the voiceless. 


As bishops, we are committed to the life of the Church, to the wider communities in which we 
minister and to civil society. We recognise that it is in our calling to be bridge-builders, 
reconcilers and symbols of unity, representing the local to the universal and the universal to the 
local, taking our place within a world-wide college of bishops across the Communion and 
within the one Church of Christ. (Lambeth Indaba §104). 


Importantly, Anglicans believe that this understanding of the life and 
ministry of a bishop lies within the historic ministry that is a part of the 
apostolicity of the whole Church. In other words, this description is in 
continuity with the tradition of faith and life of the apostles themselves, and 
those who followed them through all centuries since. These are the 
foundations on which Anglicans still build. 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES 


While taking biblical accounts of overseers and the ministry of oversight as 
our bedrock, Anglicans share in the general consensus, expressed in the 


World Council of Churches’ 1982 landmark Faith and Order Paper, 
Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, that ‘the New Testament does not describe 
a single pattern of ministry which might serve as a blueprint or continuing 
norm for all future ministry in the Church. In the New Testament there 
appears rather a variety of forms which existed at different places and 
times’ (BEM M19). From St Paul’s exhortation to the elders of Ephesus to 
support one another in exercising shared oversight in the face of anticipated 
opposition and division (Acts 20:28ff), through to St Peter’s timeless 
warnings to avoid the temptations of personal gain and high-handedness (1 
Peter 5:2-3), we find various examples, with an utterly human, often 
fallible, face. 

The interplay between general, shared, understandings and differing, 
particular, expressions of episcopé has continued throughout the history of 
the Church: ‘although the Spirit has many times led the Church to adapt its 
ministries to contextual needs, and although other forms of the ordained 
ministry have been blessed with the gifts of the Holy Spirit ... the threefold 
ministry [of bishop, presbyter and deacon] became the generally accepted 
pattern’ (BEM M22). There is similar agreement that all ordained ministry 
should be exercised in a personal, collegial and communal way, with this 
being especially true of episcopé (BEM M26; see also the WCC’s latest 
Faith and Order paper, The Church: Towards a Common Vision §52). And 
though, across the ecumenical spectrum, oversight may take various forms, 
sometimes without episcopal ministers, there is broad acceptance that ‘a 
ministry of episkopé is necessary’, and particularly so in order ‘to express 
and safeguard the unity ... of the Church of God’ (BEM M23). 

Precisely how this unity is expressed and safeguarded through the 
exercise of episcopé has also differed, often according to context. In the 
earliest, pre-Nicene, church, the lives and writings of Ignatius of Antioch, 
Irenaeus, and Cyprian variously highlight the unity that comes through the 
local Eucharistic community, through teaching, and between local churches 
as all participate in the One Church of God. Today, we can still see their 
influence, and learn from their insights. 


IGNATIUS AND THE LOCAL CHURCH—ONE BISHOP IN ONE 
PLACE 


Ignatius (c.35—c.107) lived at a time when there was generally only one 
bishop and one eucharistic assembly in any city. The bishop presided at the 
Eucharist, and so provided a focus of unity for the gathered community. 
Ignatius wrote of the close ties each bishop had with the presbyters and 
deacons who assisted him, emphasizing that the loyalty they, and the people 
of the community of faith, owed their particular bishop and his leadership, 
came by virtue of his office, rather than on any other basis. 

Today Anglican polity generally sees the diocese as constituting the 
‘local church’ and still ‘upholds the ancient norm of the Church that all the 
Christians in one place should be united in their prayer, worship and the 
celebration of the sacraments’ (The Windsor Report §154). The Lambeth 
Commission (writing in the context of ‘interventions’ by bishops in other 
dioceses and provinces in support of dissenting groups) urged all Anglicans 
to ‘strive to live out this ideal’, seeing existing instances of parallel 
jurisdictions as ‘something to be discouraged rather than propagated’. 

So, for historic reasons, in continental Europe we find a diocese of the 
Church of England, and the Convocation of the Episcopal Church, together 
with the Lusitanian Church in Portugal and the Spanish Reformed 
Episcopal Church (both part of the global Anglican family); and all are in 
full Communion with the Old Catholic Churches of the Union of Utrecht. 
While many of the Bishops are licensed as assistants to others, nonetheless, 
the Anglican-Old Catholic International Co-ordinating Council has asked 
the Old Catholic and Anglican Bishops ‘to commit themselves to find a 
visible form for the communion which our churches already share’ as they 
pursue greater joint prayer and worship, common witness to the Gospel, and 
joint service to the world. Continuing parallel jurisdictions neither best 
reflect the unity to which God’s people are called nor best further their 
participation in God’s mission. 

Parallel jurisdictions may arise for other reasons. In 1992 the Church of 
the Province of New Zealand became the Anglican Church in Aotearoa 
New Zealand, and Polynesia, with three distinct tikanga, or cultural 
streams, with their own parallel structures, and archbishops. Aotearoa’s five 
dioceses, serving the Maori stream, are coterminous with the seven Pakeha 


(European) dioceses of New Zealand. This was felt to be the best way of 
ensuring equal dignity and respect, regardless of ethnicity and the divisive 
legacies of the past. 

Yet this would have been an unthinkable solution in South Africa, which 
held together despite painful differences over sanctions, armed struggle, 
chaplains in the defence forces, and other divisive aspects of apartheid. 
Upholding Ignatius’ principle guaranteed that each diocese, each local 
eucharistic community, embraced everyone within its territory and 
modelled a non-racial unity almost no other organization could do. 

In many places today, the diocese still brings people together across 
divides of race, language, economic and social class, age, and other 
differences (including church tradition) in ways few other networks can 
achieve: a living expression of the rich unity in diversity of the body of 
Christ found in 1 Corinthians. This is a powerful witness both in situations 
of division and in its capacity to build community in today’s increasingly 
atomized societies. Those who advocate alternative bases for dioceses, such 
as cyber-networks, or who promote non-territorial allegiance to a bishop or 
cleric of a congregation’s choosing, should be wary of the impoverishment 
which follows from narrowness of community, and the concomitant 
weakening of missionary witness to all. Bishops can neither be single-issue 
nor favour one constituency over another. 


IGNATIUS AND THE LOCAL CHURCH—SHEPHERDING THE 
FLOCK 


The calling to bishops to be chief pastors and shepherds who know their 
flock, both clergy and people, also has roots in Ignatius’ teaching. This 
responsibility of care can go beyond church walls. If, as is often said, 
Anglican clergy are not so much pastors of congregations as priests of 
communities, then the same applies even more to bishops. They must lead 
their people to ‘seek the welfare of the city where I [the Lord] have sent you 
into exile, and pray to the Lord on its behalf, for in its welfare you will find 
your welfare’, as Jeremiah wrote to the exiles in Babylon (Jer. 29:7). 

Thus a Sri Lankan bishop may condemn Buddhist violence against 
Muslims; a Caribbean bishop find his Charge to Synod adapted by the 


media as a Letter to the Nation; and a New Zealand bishop be told ‘if the 
Anglicans haven’t spoken on an issue, it feels as if the church hasn’t 
spoken’. A South African Methodist bishop told an Anglican in her sermon 
at his consecration that he must be visible so all could recognize him and 
say ‘that’s our bishop’ and know themselves held in his prayerful embrace. 

In many places, especially parts of Africa, as numbers increase dioceses 
will ‘divide and multiply’. On this smaller scale, closeness of relationship 
can be maintained and the diocesan family readily experienced as the ‘local 
church’, enhancing the capacity to recognise one another as brothers and 
sisters in Christ and so bridge other differences. 

Personal ties between bishop and flock, and within that flock, are 
inevitably weaker where parishes number not tens but even hundreds, as in 
much of England. Though the episcopal role can be shared with assistant, 
suffragan, or area bishops, these arguably remain something of an anomaly, 
not having the same standing as a diocesan bishop, either within the diocese 
or in the wider councils of the church. The work of pastoring the pastors 
and other aspects of oversight may also be delegated through archdeacons 
and others. Yet where this aspect of episcopacy is shared in ways that leave 
a sense of distance both between diocesan bishops and their dioceses, and 
within dioceses, we should perhaps not be surprised when differences 
become increasingly sharp, or parishes more congregationalist in their self- 
understanding. 

Regardless of size or context, all dioceses know forms of shared 
episcopé. Diocesan chapters of senior clergy advise bishops and may 
participate in decision-making, and other responsibilities may lie with 
diocesan synods in which other clergy and laity participate, according to the 
provisions of their Provincial Canons and Diocesan Acts. These are formal 
structural aspects of the communal dimension intrinsic to episcopé. In 
recent years Anglicans have tended to use ‘bishops in synod’ (as in the 
Anglican Covenant 3.1.2) as a more appropriate description of governance 
than the familiar phrase of ‘episcopally led and synodically governed’. 

Parish clergy also share in pastoral oversight, as expressed in the 
traditional words, still widely used by bishops when licensing incumbents: 
‘Receive the cure of souls, which is both yours and mine.’ Dioceses may 
often have a team of staff, lay and ordained, for more detailed management 
and administration of church life. 


Thus, episcopacy always goes beyond the life of any individual bishop, 
even if there are particular tasks that are those of the bishop alone, as 
principal minister of word and sacrament, such as confirming and 
ordaining, and in being the focus of leadership in the governance of the 
diocese. And even where episcopacy is personal, a bishop’s ministry is 
enhanced by sharing with soul friends, spiritual directors, mentors and wise 
counsellors, as well as those who provide everything from light relief to an 
often all too necessary shoulder to cry on. 

Bishops cannot exist separately from the wider church. Episcopacy, like 
all ordained ministry, ‘is not to be understood as the possession of the 
ordained person but as a gift for the continuing edification of the body in 
and for which the minister has been ordained. Authority has the character of 
responsibility before God and is exercised with the cooperation of the 
whole community’ (BEM M15). The practice in some places of appointing 
bishops to roles without a pastoral responsibility 1s not readily reconciled 
with Ignatius’ understanding of the essence of episcopacy, and hence 
bishops with wholly functional tasks are generally not invited to Lambeth 
conferences. Ignatius might well have found the idea of primates without a 
see similarly anomalous. 


IRENAEUS AND THE CALL TO TEACH 


Irenaeus (c.130—c.200) wrote in the context of the dispute with Gnosticism. 
For him, the bishop was above all else the teacher of orthodox faith, who 
ensured the continuity of apostolic instruction. The bishop was responsible 
for faithfully proclaiming the gospel among all for whom he had oversight, 
as Ireneaus personally did. The unity and continuity with apostolic teaching 
provided here is focussed on the content of ‘the faith once for all entrusted 
to the saints’ (Jude 3). 

This is why bishops are such a lightning conductor for disagreements 
over matters considered central to faith, and why it is primarily 
relationships with and between bishops which become impaired (Windsor 
Report §58, 64). It also underlines the importance of a theologically well- 
educated episcopate, even if bishops are not required to be academics or 
professional educators. 


Teaching and leadership, by word and action, go hand in hand. ‘The 
place of Christian leaders—chiefly within Anglican tradition, of bishops— 
as teachers of scripture can hardly be overemphasised. ... The accredited 
leaders of the Church—within the diocese, the bishops(s); within the 
Communion, the primates—must be people through whose prayerful 
teaching ministry the authority of God vested in scripture is brought to bear 
—1in mission within the world and in wise teaching to build up the Church’ 
(Windsor Report §58). The teaching role is ‘not merely a symbolic, but a 
very practical means of giving the Church the energy and direction it needs 
for its mission and therefore the motivation and the groundwork for its 
unity’ (Windsor Report §63). 

Bishops must talk the talk and walk the walk. By example and through 
working with others, they share and strengthen the leadership focussed on 
episcopal office. They commission evangelists, send out catechists, and 
enable a range of ministries. They may mentor, blaze trails, open doors for 
others to walk through, give green lights, break log-jams, promote 
advocacy, offer a voice to the voiceless, act as figureheads, perform 
symbolic acts, facilitate relationships, set balls rolling, and generally 
catalyse and encourage others who can shoulder responsibilities in leading 
the church in mission and ministry. The Anglican Communion News 
Service caries endless stories illustrating this breadth of activity as God’s 
church seeks to spread the gospel of Christ in all possible ways. 

So, for example, Anglican bishops widely serve as peacemakers, even 
heading secular truth and reconciliation commissions. On every continent 
they promote democracy and oppose corruption, and many contribute 
tangibly to free and fair electoral processes. Canadian Primate Michael 
Peers took the lead in apologizing to indigenous peoples for his church’s 
role in the Indian residential school system. Archbishop of York John 
Sentamu cut up his dog collar on live TV, vowing not to replace it until 
Zimbabwe’s President Mugabe left power. South African Primate 
Njongonkulu Ndungane acted to break the stigma around HIV and AIDS by 
being publicly tested. His vocal encouragement to bishops, clergy, and 
laypeople to follow his example illustrates how such actions typically 
overflow in the church offering wider teaching and leadership to society 
and nations. 

Bishops must also keep learning, and the Anglican Communion takes 
seriously the need to resource them and support their training, for example 


through the work of TEAC (the Theological Education for the Anglican 
Communion working party). Residential seminars based at Canterbury 
Cathedral offer lectures and workshops to the newly consecrated from 
around the world, and the chance to share experiences of faith, ministry and 
mission, and grow in knowledge of the worldwide Anglican family. 


CYPRIAN AND THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


That bishops should understand themselves as sharing together in collegial 
ministry is central to the teaching of Cyprian of Carthage (d.258). Cyprian’s 
writings were rooted in the pastoral issues that arose from disagreements 
across North Africa and with Rome in times of persecution and plague, in 
which he was caught up. His primary emphasis was upon the role of 
bishops as those who, while exercising local oversight, also provide a link 
to the one, universal, church. Today ecumenical consensus also holds that 
each bishop of the Church of God shares in one episcopate, and so is part of 
the ‘college’ of bishops who bear the responsibility of leading the church 
forward in unity under God. 

Anglican bishops specifically share in this collegiality within the 
episcopal synods of the member churches, which may have decision- 
making responsibilities under Provincal canons. The Lambeth Conference 
provides a wider arena where bishops can share experiences of their ‘calling 
to be bridge-builders, reconcilers and symbols of unity, representing the 
local to the universal and the universal to the local, taking our place within 
a worldwide college of bishops across the Communion and within the one 
Church of Christ’ (Lambeth Indaba §104). As the Anglican Covenant 
underlines, the Conference ‘brings together the bishops for common 
worship, counsel, consultation and encouragement in their ministry of 
guarding the faith and unity of the Communion and equipping the saints for 
the work of ministry (Eph. 4:12) and mission’ (3.1.4). The Primates also 
meet, ‘for mutual support, prayer and counsel’. 

Neither the Lambeth Conference nor the Primates’ Meeting has formal 
decision-making power, though Conference Reports and Resolutions, and 
Primates’ agreed Statements carry moral and teaching weight. The desire of 
some participants for a more authoritative pronouncement at the 2007 Dar 


es Salaam Primates’ meeting highlighted the differing extent to which the 
Canon Law of each member church allows its senior bishop to speak for, or 
commit, their province without first following formal consultation and 
decision-making processes. As the Covenant puts it, ‘The authority that 
primates bring to the meeting arises from their own positions as the senior 
bishops of their Provinces, and the fact that they are in conversation with 
their own Houses of Bishops and located within their own synodical 
structures’ (3.1.4). 

Collegial, communal, and personal aspects of episcopé may thus be 
delicately balanced, or find themselves in tension, even in the person of one 
bishop, depending on circumstances. Yet while the locus and scope of 
decision-making and authority among bishops and synods in provinces and 
dioceses may vary greatly, the 2008 survey The Principles of Canon Law 
Common to the Churches of the Anglican Communion indicated extensive 
common legal provisions around both admission to the office of bishop and 
exercise of this office. Yet, in their local adaptation of episcopé, provinces 
and diocese should be alert to the risks of unthinkingly conforming their 
patterns of governance and leadership to those of surrounding culture, 
whether democratic or autocratic—there may be much to learn, but also 
much of which to be wary. 

The dimension of collegiality can find concrete expression in many ways. 
Just as the diocese can effectively model local unity in Christ among those 
who might otherwise never stand together, so too close global ties between 
bishops from very different parts of the world can be a powerful witness. 
Successive Archbishops of Canterbury have long had a ministry of 
presence, visiting beleaguered dioceses and provinces around the world, or 
commissioning high-level delegations. 

Bishops of Southern Africa, assailed by apartheid, received strong 
collegial support through Lambeth Conference resolutions and such 
solidarity visits, including to Namibia, about which participants then 
testified to Congress. The then Archbishop of Canterbury sent a team, 
headed by two primates, to testify in support of then Bishop Desmond Tutu 
when, as Secretary General of the South African Council of Churches came 
under investigation, to the amazement of the authorities who saw 
powerfully that ‘if you touch one Anglican bishop, you touch us all’. 

Relationships forged between bishops at Lambeth Conferences—where 
many speak of the sharing in Bible study groups as their most profound 


experience—have been a catalyst for the wider practice of forming 
‘companionships relationships’ between dioceses around the world. These 
build on the Partners in Mission process begun at the 1963 Anglican 
Congress (which included clerical and lay participants). In this, worldwide 
partners hold up a mirror to help a diocese or province analyse its own 
situation and develop priorities and strategies, and also share their own 
perspectives and experiences. 

Each local church, while primarily responsible for its own mission, thus 
also shares a responsibility to help all others pursue mission as best they 
can. Those in companion relationships make an explicit commitment to 
bind themselves to mutual responsibility and interdependence in pursuit of 
their calling. In doing so, they understand that ‘in decision making, 
mutuality means sharing power’ (Mission Issues and Strategy Advisory 
Group 1993, at <http://www.anglican.ca/wp-content/uploads/2012/10/Ten- 
Principles-of-Partnership.pdf>.) In a small way, this underlines how local 
church leadership is always answerable to the whole body of Christ, even as 
it also shares in holding others to account, acknowledging a degree of 
reciprocal oversight. 

All this serves to emphasize the spiritual tragedy wherever collegiality 
within God’s Church is fractured or severed, and wherever communion is 
impaired or broken between bishops, and so also the eucharistic 
communities they head. 


COLLEGIALITY AND EPISCOPE BEYOND ANGLICANISM 


This sense of collegiality in the ministry of oversight within the one 
universal church can find broader expression. Most directly it is 
experienced in Anglican participation in the United Churches of South Asia, 
which preserve the episcopate in historic tradition, and which are fully 
members of the Anglican Communion; and in global relationships of full 
communion with the Old Catholics of the Union of Utrecht, the Mar Thoma 
Church, and the Philippine Independent Church. 

Nowadays, as well as addressing issues of faith and order, agreements 
between Anglicans and Lutherans (The Jerusalem Report: To Love and 
Serve the Lord), Methodists (Into All the World: Being and Becoming 


Apostolic Churches), Roman Catholics (Growing Together in Unity and 
Mission, the Agreed Statement of the International Anglican-Roman 
Catholic Commission for Unity and Mission), and others, all increasingly 
explore practical ways of deepening collaboration in leadership for the sake 
of greater unity in shared mission and ministry. (Ecumenical contexts have 
also prompted some of the richest debate around episcopacy and episcopé, 
honing our self-understanding as recorded in The Vision Before Us, the 
Kyoto Report of the Inter-Anglican Standing Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations, ed. Rowland Jones, 2009.) 

Anglicans may also share in leadership and decision-making beyond the 
walls of the churches. The influential role bishops may have as teachers can 
often lead to more formal involvement in the shaping of wider society and 
political systems, from the membership of some English bishops in the 
House of Lords, to the appointment of former or serving bishops to head, or 
serve in, truth and reconciliation processes of various sorts, from South 
Africa and South Sudan to Sri Lanka. In many places senior church 
representatives, ordained and lay, participate in all manner of government- 
sponsored initiatives—salt in the world, in ‘collegiality’ with those who by 
God’s grace exercise leadership in other forms (Rom. 13:1). 


SHARING GLOBAL ANGLICAN LEADERSHIP 


During the twentieth century, the involvement of clergy and laity in church 
leadership grew both within dioceses and provinces, and across the 
worldwide Communion. While Lambeth Conferences began when clerical 
engagement with church governance was limited and lay participation even 
weaker, by 1920, there was clear agreement that every synod should 
‘proceed as soon as possible to associate with itself in some official way the 
clergy and laity of the province ...’ (Resolution 43 in Coleman 1992). By 
1968, the Conference could ‘recommend that no major issue in the life of 
the Church should be decided without the full participation of the laity in 
discussion and in decision’ (Resolution 24 in Coleman 1992). 

Taking this to heart in its own global structures, the Anglican 
Consultative Council, in which bishops, clergy, and laity represent the 
Communion’s member churches, was established in 1968 and has met every 


three years since 1971. Like the Lambeth Conference and Primates’ 
Meeting, it too has no formal legal powers but exercises considerable 
influence. The Covenant describes its role thus: ‘It facilitates the co- 
operative work of the Churches of the Anglican Communion, co-ordinates 
aspects of international Anglican ecumenical and mission work, calls the 
Churches into mutual responsibility and interdependence, and advises on 
developing provincial structures’ (Anglican Covenant 3.1.4). 

In more recent years, the Communion has established a growing number 
of specialist networks which report to the ACC. Generally with a bishop in 
the chair, these draw together clergy and laity with expertise and interest 
from across the diverse breadth of the Communion. Their work provides 
vital resources for shaping Anglican life around the world, and spans: 
health; peace and justice; indigenous peoples; colleges and universities; 
environment; safe churches; refugees and migrants; interfaith; family; 
women; youth; liturgy; and francophone Anglicanism. Through the 
guidance and advice they provide, they too share in the leadership of the 
global Anglican family. 

One of the most long-standing and significant bodies within the Anglican 
Communion is the Mothers’ Union. Established in 1896, it now has over 4 
million members in eighty-three countries. Working to promote stable 
marriage, family life and the protection of children through praying, 
enabling, and campaigning, its profound influence in moulding Anglicans 
for over more than a century cannot be overestimated, and it certainly 
should be counted as exercising considerable pastoral oversight and so 
participating deeply in the episcopé of the church. Former Archbishop of 
Canterbury Dr Rowan Williams once called it: ‘The most influential and 
widespread lay movement in the churches of the Communion, and probably 
among the most active lay groups in any Christian denomination’ (Moyse 
2009: ix). 


COVENANTAL INTERDEPENDENCE IN LEADERSHIP 


The Anglican Covenant has provided a further development in enunciating 
the dynamics of episcopé and leadership across the whole Communion. It 
has already been adopted or otherwise affirmed by ten Provinces, though 


some others have decided not to take this step, and the commitments it 
seeks are not easily compatible with the United Churches’ parallel 
membership of other world communions. 

In its third section, the Covenant affirms shared understandings of our 
unity and common life. Acknowledging the interdependence of covenanted 
Communion life, it makes commitments to its further deepening, which will 
inevitably impact on practices of leadership. The fourth section, laying out 
principles and procedures for handling disagreements, treads a difficult 
tightrope between respect for the autonomy of provinces and dioceses under 
their own canon law, and the strong expectations that those who covenant 
should not breach shared understandings of ‘compatibility’ in their 
teachings or actions. 

Quite how this will work out in practice remains to be seen. Agreeing a 
text to offer the Communion was difficult enough, its subsequent reception 
is proving very mixed, and its implementation will doubtless provide 
further challenges. Undeniably, some of these disagreements have roots in 
political and other considerations. But they nonetheless illustrate how hard 
it is to reach consensus on twenty-first-century views of the detailed 
practice of Christian leadership from the local to the universal, and how 
differing interpretations can arise from the dispersed nature of oversight and 
authority which has characterized Christian tradition’s understandings and 
practices of episcopacy and the broader concept of episcopé over two 
millennia. 


A HOLY RESPONSIBILITY 


So often it is said that the essence of Anglican belief is found in our 
worship: lex orandi, lex credendi. Therefore, to sum up the role of a bishop 
within the church, there is little better place than the service of consecration 
—recognizing too that ordinals are among the core documents of Anglican 
orthodoxy. 

That part of the service describing a bishop’s life and ministry is 
generally known as ‘The Charge’. The following example is from An 
Anglican Prayer Book 1989, of the Anglican Church of Southern Africa 


(which, despite its gendered language, has in recent years also been used for 
the consecration of women as bishops): 


Jesus, who is Prophet, Priest and King, has called you to share in his work of sanctifying and 
shepherding his people, and of speaking in God’s name. 

My brother, you are to teach and interpret the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, to further the unity 
of the church, to banish error, to proclaim the demands of justice and to lead God’s people in 
their mission to the world. You will not do this on you own, for as a bishop among your fellow 
bishops you will represent the diocese to the wider Church and the wider Church to the 
diocese. 

In a life of prayer you will seek God’s blessing in all you do; you will baptize and confirm; 
you will preside at the Eucharist, lead your people in worship, and intercede for those 
committed to you charge. Those who are weak will be your special concern. 

You will endeavour with a shepherd’s love to exercise, with wisdom and mercy, the 
authority and oversight entrusted you by Christ our King. It is your responsibility and your joy 
to ordain deacons and priests and to send forth other ministers. You will guide and encourage 
those who share your ministry of building up the people of God. 

No one is sufficient for these things. May the God who makes us able ministers of the new 
covenant equip you with his grace and give you his blessing and joy (597-8). 


Both daunting and reassuring, this weaves broad theological and 
ecclesiological understandings with the lived reality of episcopal life, in the 
light of the full riches of God’s calling and guiding, equipping, and 
empowering. 

Above all else it is presented as a spiritual calling, deriving from Jesus 
Christ himself, and only made possible by God’s grace. When it comes to 
episcopé and leadership within the Church of God, nothing is more 
important than this. 
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CHAPTER 32 


CHARLOTTE METHUEN 


INTRODUCTION 


Heavenly Father, you have called us in the Body of your Son Jesus Christ to continue his 
work of reconciliation and reveal you to the world: forgive us the sins which tear us apart; 
give us the courage to overcome our fears and to seek that unity which is your gift and your 
will. 


(‘Collect for Unity’ in Church of England 2005: 531) 


In the summer of 1920, the Anglican Bishops gathered for the Lambeth 
Conference issued a clarion call to Christian unity. In their ‘Appeal to All 
Christian People’, the bishops affirmed: ‘We believe that the Holy Spirit has 
called us in a very solemn and special manner to associate ourselves in 
penitence and prayer with all those who deplore the divisions of Christian 
people, and are inspired by the vision and hope of a visible unity of the 
whole Church.’ They further proclaimed: ‘We believe that God wills 
fellowship’, manifested ‘in an outward, visible, and united society, holding 
one faith, having its own recognized officers, using God-given means of 
grace, and inspiring all its members to the world-wide service of the 
Kingdom of God’ (Lambeth 1920; Resolution 9). The 1920 Appeal to All 
Christian People is a reminder that Anglicans were engaged in ecumenism 
from the beginning of the ecumenical movement. 

Church unity, according to the Appeal, and to many Anglicans before and 
since, 1s not an option, but an imperative, a response to Christ’s prayer ‘that 
they may all be one’ (John 17:21a). As the Epistle to the Ephesians affirms, 
the Church—and every Christian—is charged with ‘making every effort to 
maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace’. For: ‘There is one 


body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope of your calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all and through all and in all’ (Ephesians 4:3-6). On this reading, the 
divisions between denominations are a scandal to the unity intended by 
God. The Anglican Communion exists not for itself but to be subsumed into 
the whole of the One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church to participate on 
God’s mission to the world. 

The proper shape of such unity has been differently interpreted and 
expressed, by Anglicans and others. The inter-war description of 
ecumenical aims in terms of ‘reunion’ of and ‘intercommunion’ between 
churches gave way in the 1950s and 1960s to that of ‘full visible unity’ and 
‘full communion’. These in turn have (at least in some contexts) yielded to 
‘communion’ and ‘full visible communion’. For Anglicans, the ultimate aim 
remains visible unity, manifested in the order of the church, although it is 
recognized that there will be stages along the way to recognizing that ideal. 
The ideal of ‘reconciled diversity’ is seen by many Anglicans as one of 
these steps, but in terms of structures and the mutual recognition of 
ministries not adequate to represent the goal of unity. 

Fundamental to Anglican ecumenical activity is the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral, adopted in 1886 by the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
USA and in 1888 by the Lambeth Conference. This affirms as the basis of 
‘reunion’ between the churches: 


i. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as ‘containing 
all things necessary to salvation’, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith. 

ii. The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol; and the Nicene Creed, 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

iii. The two sacraments ordained by Christ himself—Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord—ministered with the unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution, and of the elements ordained by him; 

iv. The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the unity of his Church. (Lambeth 1888: Resolution 11) 


The fourth point means that, for Anglicans, movement towards unity, and in 
particular agreements of (full) communion, must involve not only a shared 


affirmation of faith and a mutual table and pulpit fellowship, but also 
mutual recognition of ordained ministries and of a ministry of oversight. 

Recent Anglican ecumenical conversations have followed an approach 
which seeks to recognize, affirm, and receive the gifts of God and the 
aspects of the church found in its ecumenical partners, and to work together 
to express this recognition through appropriate practical expressions. The 
scandal of division should not disguise the gifts to which different 
denominations witness. Anglicans recognize that there may be degrees of 
recognition of communion on the way to full visible unity, and also that it 
may be necessary to live with a degree of ‘bearable anomaly’, tolerated for 
a while but with the commitment to move beyond them. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that in many parts of the world confessional differences have 
become less significant in recent decades, so that participation in the 
services of other denominations—including receiving communion—has 
become quite common. The establishment of Councils of Churches or 
‘Churches Together’ groups has encouraged local ecumenical contacts and 
created a basis for shared mission. In many parts of the Anglican 
Communion, Anglicans work very closely together with sister churches, 
sometimes with and sometimes without formal agreements. These 
encounters are the lifeblood of our ecumenical relationships: through them 
churches enter into a shared life in Christ, which expresses itself in worship 
and mission as well as more formal theological discussion. However, the 
rich variety of local experiences is not easy to summarize or present. 

This chapter will focus on the more formal aspect of Anglican 
ecumenical involvement, beginning with a brief history of Anglican 
involvement in the global ecumenical movement, and then focusing on the 
(often bilateral) ecumenical discussions which have taken place since World 
War II. It does so from the conviction that such dialogues must never be 
allowed to exist in abstraction from the shared mission of the participating 
churches. 


The Context of the Early Ecumenical Movement 


The ecumenical movement emerged from the mission field. Many 
missionaries were dismayed by the sense that they were perpetuating 
European confessional divisions rather than proclaiming the gospel. The 


1910 World Missionary Conference regretted ‘overlapping and competition’ 
between different mission agencies, noting that ‘the divisions within the 
Christian church weaken its testimony and confuse the total impression 
made by Christianity on the minds of the non-Christian peoples’ (World 
Missionary Conference 1910: section VIII, 7 and 9). Evangelical Anglican 
mission societies had long been working alongside mission agencies from 
other Protestant traditions, and the high church Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel also sent representatives to Edinburgh. The wish to avoid 
competition between agencies led to regional conferences and alliances, 
such as the Kikuyu proposals (1913 and 1918) which sought to bring 
together the different mission agencies working in British East Africa—the 
Church Missionary Society (CMS), the Church of Scotland Mission, the 
non-denominational (originally Presbyterian) Africa Inland Mission, and 
the United Methodist Church Mission—to agree a mode of working 
together, with defined geographical areas of responsibility. The ultimate aim 
was to establish a United Church. However, the proposals, and in particular 
the ‘united service of Holy Communion’ celebrated at the 1913 conference, 
provoked outrage amongst Anglo-Catholics, notably Frank Weston, Bishop 
of Zanzibar. The question of the extent to which shared missionary 
endeavour could point to a unity which transcends confessional and 
denominational emerged early as an important factor in Anglican 
ecumenical engagement. 

The challenges of mission—both at home and abroad—gave rise to much 
discussion of church unity in the early decades of the twentieth century. In 
the United States, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
(FCC) was formed in 1908, bringing thirty-five churches ‘into united 
service for Christ and the world’. In the wake of the World Missionary 
Conference, the 1910 Convention of the (Anglican) Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the USA resolved ‘that a joint commission be appointed to bring 
about a Conference for the consideration of questions touching Faith and 
Order’ (Tatlow 1954: 407). By 1919, a Concordat between the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and Congregational Churches had been prepared, 
although this was never ratified. English deliberations of the proposals for a 
World Conference on Faith and Order took place during the First World 
War. Ecumenism was an important topic in these years of conflict: the 
Bishop of London put forward proposals for reunion between the Church of 
England and the Wesleyan Methodist churches; discussions took place 


between members of the Church of England and members of the English 
Free Churches, draft regulations pertaining to ‘intercommunion’ and 
‘interchange of pulpits’ were discussed in the church press and on the 
Letters page of The Times. Bell (1920) brought all these together in a 
collection of documents in preparation for the Lambeth Conference. 
Alongside the impulses from the mission field and the colonial contact, 
World War I had left the European Protestant churches not only with a 
strong sense of the need for churches to work together to prevent a future 
conflict and but also, and increasingly, to respond to the emerging 
totalitarian regimes of the 1920s and 1930s. 

The inter-war period saw the emergence of two ecumenical movements: 
Faith and Order, and Life and Work. Anglicans were closely involved in 
both. Faith and Order had been initiated by Anglicans in the USA, inspired 
particularly Charles Brent, Episcopal (Anglican) Bishop of the Philippines, 
later Bishop of Western New York from 1918 until his death in 1929. 
Preparations for the First World Conference were financed largely by 
American Episcopalians. A preparatory conference in Geneva in 1920 was 
attended by representatives from about seventy churches. In 1927, the 
World Conference on Faith and Order in Lausanne was attended by nearly 
400 participants, predominantly from Africa, America and Europe, 
representing 108 Churches—Lutheran and Reformed, Old Catholic, 
Orthodox, Anglican, Methodist, Congregational, Baptist, and Disciples. The 
conference’s propositions were referred to the churches and communions 
for consultation. The Faith and Order Continuation Committee, chaired 
after Brent’s death in 1929 by the newly appointed Archbishop of York, 
William Temple, appointed a Theological Committee chaired by A. C. 
Headlam, the Bishop of Gloucester in the Church of England, to oversee 
this process. Anglicans were closely involved in preparations for the Second 
World Conference on Faith and Order, which took place in Edinburgh in 
1937, just weeks after the second Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work had taken place in Oxford. 

The Life and Work movement grew from two impulses (see Karlstrom 
1954; Weiße 1991): the growing sense that Christians had a responsibility 
to respond to the social challenges caused by the industrialization of 
society, and the increasing belief that Christians must work together to 
ensure world peace. In August 1914, the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches had been formed, in the very 


days that war was declared. During the World War I, Nathan Söderblom, 
appointed in 1914 as Archbishop of Uppsala in neutral Sweden, emerged as 
a leader of the nascent movement. Even as hostilities worsened, the World 
Alliance established systems to offer relief for victims of war, including 
interned civilians and prisoners of war. After the World War I, under 
Sdderblom’s leadership, meetings in Oud Wassenaar (1919) and Geneva 
(1920), worked towards the first Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work, which took place in Stockholm in 1925. Life and Work sought to 
bring the churches together ‘in an effort to apply Christian principles to 
burning social and international problems’, without any intention of 
initiating explicit discussion of theological questions. 

Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, declined to participate in 
the Stockholm conference. He sent as his representative George Bell, his 
former chaplain, recently appointed Dean of Canterbury, who was to 
become one of the leading figures in the Life and Work movement. Frank 
Woods, Bishop of Winchester, gave one of the addresses on the first day 
and it immediately became clear that his understanding of what it meant to 
build the Kingdom of God was at odds with the conviction of Ludwig 
Heinrich Ihmels, Bishop of Saxony, that only God could bring about the 
Kingdom. Life and Work would in fact spend much of the period between 
the wars engaged in theological discussion. Bell, first as Dean of 
Canterbury and later as Bishop of Chichester, played an important role in 
organizing the Anglo-German theological conferences, and many Anglican 
theologians were involved in them. Under his leadership, Life and Work 
sought to retain relationships to all the different strands of the German 
Protestant church after 1933, and particularly to keep members of the 
Confessing Church involved in its programmes, although, after the 
Confessing Church members were refused passports, no German delegation 
attended the 1937 Oxford Conference on ‘Church, Community, and State’. 

William Temple, already a leading light in the Faith and Order 
Movement, made an important contribution at the Oxford Conference, and 
was a strong supporter of the bringing together of the two movements; he 
chaired the preparatory committee for the formation of the World Council 
of Churches. The 1920s and 1930s had demonstrated the importance of both 
the Faith and Order and the Life and Work approaches to ecumenism. The 
balance—and sometimes tension—between them would be carried forward 
into the World Council of Churches. 


In 1937, it was agreed by both the Oxford and the Edinburgh 
Conferences that a World Council of Churches (WCC) should be formed. 
The WCC was inaugurated at its first Assembly in Amsterdam in August 
1948, with 147 member churches, predominantly from Europe and North 
America. At the end of 2013, that number had grown to 345, drawn from 
110 countries across all continents (WCC 2014). The WCC had—and 
continues to have—strong Anglican participation. George Bell was one of 
its founding Presidents, and there has been consistent Anglican involvement 
in its programmes, and particularly in its Faith and Order work. 

In 1982, the WCC published a seminal Faith and Order Paper, Baptism, 
Eucharist, and Ministry (BEM), which presented growing areas of 
theological agreement, as well as continuing differences, amongst its 
member churches on these central questions. BEM proved a significant 
impetus to the deepening of relationships between churches, often explored 
through bilateral dialogue, on either a global or a regional level. 

Anglican interest in bilateral dialogues is evident from the resolutions of 
the earliest Lambeth Conferences. In 1888, the assembled Anglican bishops 
passed resolutions affirming deepening of relations with the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden (Lambeth 1888: Resolution 14); the Dutch Old Catholic 
Church, the newly established Old Catholic Churches in Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland, and the Catholic Reform movements in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Portugal (Lambeth 1888: Resolution 15); and the Moravian 
church or Unitas Fratrum (Lambeth 1888: Resolution 16); and encouraging 
communication between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the ‘Patriarchs 
of Constantinople and other Eastern patriarchs and bishops and Orthodox 
churches’ (Lambeth 1888: Resolution 17). These relationships continued to 
occupy the minds of the bishops who assembled for the Lambeth 
Conferences in 1897 and in 1908. The possibility of ‘intercommunion’ with 
the Eastern Orthodox churches was an important theme (Lambeth 1908: 
Resolutions 61—65), although the 1908 Lambeth Conference also proposed 
rules for the participation of Anglican bishops in Moravian consecrations 
(Lambeth 1908: Resolution 70) and considered principles for reunion with 
Presbyterian ‘or other non-episcopal’ Churches through the reintroduction 
of the episcopate (Lambeth 1908: Resolution 75). However, it was the 
relationships with the Old Catholics and the Scandinavian and Nordic 
Lutheran Churches which progressed furthest in this period. After World 
War II, a range of dialogues were established. Some dialogues have resulted 


in relationships of (full) communion, other relationships are less well- 
developed (see Rowland Jones 2009). 


Anglicans and Old Catholics 


A formal relationship of ‘intercommunion’ was established between 
Anglicans and the Old Catholic churches of the Union of Utrecht in 1931. 
With the exception of the Dutch Old Catholic Church, which has its roots in 
the seventeenth century, the Old Catholic churches emerged from the 
Catholic Reform movement which grew up in the 1870s, after the First 
Vatican Council, and in rejection of the assertion of papal infallibity. 
Members of this movement in Spain and Portugal turned to the Anglican 
Communion for support, and the 1878 Lambeth Conference made provision 
for their care by the Bishop of Mexico; jurisdiction in Spain later passed to 
the Bishop of Meath in Ireland. The Reformed Episcopal Church of Spain 
and the Lusitanian Church of Portugal became extra-Provincial members of 
the Anglican Communion in 1980. Relationships with the Old Catholic 
churches in the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzerland, which in 1889 
came together to form the Union of Utrecht (later expanded to include Old 
Catholic Churches in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Croatia and the Polish 
National Catholic Church in the USA), were encouraged by successive 
Anglican Conferences; eucharistic hospitality seems to have been offered 
by Anglicans to the members of these churches from as early as 1888. 
Anglican orders were recognized by the member churches of the Union of 
Utrecht in 1925, and in 1931 the (admirably brief) Bonn Agreement was 
drafted. It was subsequently ratified by the churches of Anglican 
Communion, as reported at the 1948 Lambeth Conference. 

On the basis of the Bonn Agreement, the Old Catholic Bishop of 
Haarlem, Henricus van Vlijmen, participated in the consecration of George 
Francis Graham Brown as Bishop of Jerusalem in 1932. Since World War 
II, close relationships have developed in those areas of continental Europe 
where Anglicans and Old Catholics co-exist. On the basis of the Bonn 
Agreement full interchangeability of clergy is possible, and Anglican and 
Old Catholic bishops are often appointed as Assistant Bishop in dioceses of 
the other jurisdiction. Conferences of Anglican and Old Catholic 
theologians take place regularly. The Anglican-Old Catholic International 


Co-ordinating Council works to deepen the reality of the shared life of the 
two communions, and also addresses questions of how their expression of 
full communion may be made more visible. 


Other Relationships of Communion with the Global Anglican 
Communion 


Globally, Anglicans are also in communion with the Jglesia Filipina 
Independiente (The Philippine Independent Church) after a concordat of 
full communion signed with the Episcopal Church of the United States in 
1961, which was subsequently extended to the whole Anglican Communion 
and to the Old Catholic Union of Utrecht, and with the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of India. 


United and Uniting Churches 


An important witness to the challenges and gifts of full visible unity is 
offered by the four United Churches of South Asia, which are members of 
the Anglican Communion as well as other world communions. The Church 
of South India, formed in 1947, brings together Anglican, Methodist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Reformed churches; the Church of North 
India, founded in 1970, brings together Anglican, Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, Baptists, Brethren, Methodists, and Disciples of Christ. Their 
experiences can offer an important example to the ecumenical movement 
elsewhere. Anglicans have been involved in many similar processes of 
church union—for instance in England, South Africa, Sri Lanka, Scotland, 
the USA, and Wales—which have stalled. Elsewhere, for instance in China 
and the Democratic Republic of the Congo, churches have been forced by 
governments to unite. Fruitful ways of working in these situations need to 
be found; creative application of the experience of churches which have 
united voluntarily may be helpful in such situations. 


Anglicans and Lutherans 


Lambeth Conferences of 1888, 1897, and 1908 passed resolutions 
supporting a deepening of the relationship between Anglicans and the 
Church of Sweden. In 1909, an Anglican Commission recommended that 
members of the Church of Sweden should be admitted to Holy Communion 
in Anglican Churches, they might use Anglican churches ‘for marriages, 
burials and the like, where Swedish churches are not available’, and that 
Swedish clergy might occasionally be invited to preach. The 1920 Lambeth 
Conference endorsed these suggestions, adding the recommendation that 
Anglican bishops might accept invitations to take part in the consecration of 
a Swedish bishop (Resolutions 24, 25). This step effectively implied 
recognition of the orders of the Church of Sweden and in practice led to 
‘intercommunion’. The Swedish bishops noted that they had (unusually) 
dispensed with the expectation that those to be admitted to Communion in 
the Swedish Church should affirm the Augsburg Confession, not least 
because ‘from the seventeenth century, intercommunion of this kind has 
existed in North America between our Church and yours’. It is not clear 
how formal these North American relationships were, but in 2015 full 
communion between the Church of Sweden and The Episcopal Church was 
formally affirmed. In Europe, similar agreements were reached with the 
Lutheran Church of Finland (1934) and the Churches of Latvia and Estonia 
(1938). 

In the latter part of the twentieth century, formal conversations between 
Anglicans and Lutherans resulted in a number of agreements, three of 
which are of (full) communion. In 1988, the Federation of the Evangelical 
Churches in the German Democratic Republic and the Evangelical Church 
in Germany in the Federal Republic of Germany appointed a commission to 
explore the possibilities of closer relations between the Church of England, 
and the German Protestant churches (which include Lutheran, Reformed, 
and United churches). The result was the Meissen Agreement, drafted in 
1988, and ratified by the Church of England and the (by then reunited) 
Evangelical Church of Germany in 1991. This agreement includes mutual 
affirmations of the ecclesial nature and sacramental life of the two churches, 
the offer of eucharistic hospitality and pulpit fellowship to members and 
ministers of the other church, and a commitment to work together to 
overcome remaining theological differences, which centre on episcopacy. 


The Meissen agreement makes possible cooperation on many levels, up to 
and including exchanges of parish clergy under the Church of England’s 
regulations for Local Ecumenical Projects; however, full interchangeability 
of ordained ministry is not yet possible, and nor is the exercising of 
episcopal functions in the other church. The Meissen Agreement formed the 
basis for both the Fetter Lane agreement between the Moravians (Unitas 
Fratrum) and the Church of England (1995) and the Reuilly Agreement, 
between the French Lutheran and Reformed Churches and the British and 
Irish Anglican Churches (signed 1997; ratified 1999). More recently, 
Anglican-Lutheran agreements in Japan (2008) and Ecuador (2009) have 
been based on the Meissen Agreement. 

Regional Anglican-Lutheran conversations have borne fruit in three 
agreements of (full) communion. In 1992, the Porvoo Common Statement 
was signed between British and Irish Anglican Churches and the Nordic and 
Baltic Lutheran Churches (with the exception of Denmark, which joined in 
2010, and Latvia). The Latvian Church Abroad (which took part in the 
original discussions) and the Lutheran Church in Great Britain signed the 
Porvoo Agreement in September 2014. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Latvia has observer status, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany (VELKD) guest status. In North America, the Episcopal Church 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America entered into an agreement 
of full communion through Called to Common Mission in 2000; the same 
year saw the signing of Called to Full Communion: The Waterloo 
Declaration between the Anglican Church of Canada and the Lutheran 
Church of Canada. An important factor in these discussions was the focus 
on episcope and questions of oversight, rather than on the episcopate. This 
proved fruitful for Lutheran thinking and led to the drafting of the Lund 
Statement on episcopacy by the Lutheran World Federation (2007), which 
has been welcomed by Anglicans. These agreements of (full) communion 
represent not only the fruits of a series of Anglican-Lutheran Commissions 
at both international and regional levels, but also—and especially in the 
case of the North American agreements—close relationships between 
Anglicans and Lutherans in mission. In Canada, for instance, Anglicans and 
Lutherans have combined parishes and seminaries and close cooperation on 
the level of church leadership. In other areas of the world, there are close 
relationships between Anglican and Lutheran Churches, with shared 


diaconal work and some informal interchangeability of ministries, but often 
without formal agreements. 

The most recent Jerusalem Report of the Anglican Lutheran International 
Commission (2011) highlights the importance of shared diakonia and 
affirms the contextual nature of diaconal ministry. Anglicans and Lutherans 
continue to explore ways of deepening their relationships, seeking to 
discern a way forward which, although based on current models of 
communion between regional churches, might achieve a deeper level of 
agreement at the global level. 


Anglicans and Roman Catholics 


Since the 1960s, in the wake of Vatican II, Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
have engaged in theological dialogue through the Anglican Roman Catholic 
International Commission (ARCIC), which began its work in 1970 and is 
now entering a third phase, and, since 2000, the International Anglican- 
Roman Catholic Commission for Unity and Mission (IARCCUM), which 
brings together Anglican and English-speaking Roman Catholic bishops. 
This work builds on earlier, more informal meetings beginning with the 
Malines Conversations in the 1920s, which was prompted by the 
condemnation of orders conferred according to the Edward VI ordinal 
(1550) in the Papal Encyclical Apostolicae Curae in 1896. It arose directly 
from the Common Declaration issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Michael Ramsey, and Pope Paul VI in 1966 after the Archbishop’s visit to 
the Pope. Despite the continuing doubts cast by subsequent Roman Catholic 
statements such as Dominus Jesus (2000) on the status of the churches of 
the Reformation, the work of ARCIC and IARCCUM has identified and 
affirmed a considerable measure of theological agreement. 

The first phase of ARCIC considered Eucharistic Doctrine (1971), 
Ministry and Ordination (1973) and Authority in the Church (1976). The 
second phase produced reports on Salvation and the Church (1986), The 
Church as Communion (1991), Life in Christ: Morals, Communion and the 
Church (1993), The Gift of Authority (1999), and Mary: Grace and Hope in 
Christ (2005). The third phase is considering the Church local and 
universal, and how the Church comes to discern right ethical teaching. 
IARCCUM paper, Growing Together in Unity and Mission (2006), 


encouraged Roman Catholics and Anglicans to foster the ‘the visible 
expression of their shared faith’ through non-Eucharistic joint public 
worship, in preparation for baptism and confirmation, and (whilst 
respecting Church discipline) attendance at each other’s Eucharists. It called 
also for joint study by Anglicans and Roman Catholics and shared training 
of lay ministers, for the deepening of relationships amongst bishops, shared 
pastoral and spiritual care, and for shared witness in the world. In 2014, the 
Anglican Church in Papua New Guinea (ACPNG) and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Papua New Guinea signed an agreement committing to deepen 
their work together, and in many areas of the world, Anglican and Roman 
Catholic bishops meet regularly, and local relationships between parishes 
and clergy are excellent. 

Given these good relationships, many local Christians find it difficult to 
understand why there is no mutual Eucharistic hospitality between Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. The Roman Catholic conviction is that although 
unity will be achieved by stages, Eucharistic hospitality can only be 
possible once unity between churches—including mutual recognition of 
orders—has been achieved, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as one step 
on the way. This can be difficult to reconcile with the approach taken by 
Meissen-type agreements which provide for mutual Eucharistic hospitality 
without the full recognition of orders. 


Anglicans and the Eastern Orthodox Churches 


Anglicans and Orthodox share a model of the Church as self-governing 
(autocephalous) national churches in sacramental communion and conciliar 
fellowship. Discussions between Anglicans and the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries bore fruit in 
the Declaration by the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1922 that Anglican 
ordinations “possess the same validity as those of the Roman, Old Catholic 
and Armenian Churches possess’ (Bell 1930: 2). These promising 
beginnings have not borne much fruit, although Anglicans have maintained 
a policy of offering sacramental and pastoral care to members of the Eastern 
Orthodox churches who find themselves isolated from their own churches. 
More recent dialogue between the Anglican Communion and the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches began in 1973, when the Anglican-Orthodox Joint 


Doctrinal Discussions (A/OJDD) began, producing Agreed Statements in 
1976 (Moscow) and 1984 (Dublin). In 1989, conversations continued 
through the International Commission for Anglican-Orthodox Theological 
Dialogue (ICAOTD). Its joint statement The Church of the Triune God (The 
Cyprus Agreed Statement, 2007) considered the Church the Trinity, the 
relationship of the church and culture, and primacy. A new phase of 
dialogue, which began in 2010, is focusing on theological anthropology and 
ethics. 


Anglicans and Oriental Orthodox Churches 


Theological dialogue between Anglicans and the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches—those which rejected the Christological definition proposed at 
Chalcedon in 451—began in 2001. On the basis of earlier conversations 
between the Oriental Orthodox and the Eastern Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic Churches, a Draft Christological Agreement was formulated in 
2002, which seeks to bridge christological divides which have existed for 
fifteen hundred years. After the consecration of Gene Robinson as Bishop 
of New Hampshire in 2003, the Dialogue was broken off at the request of 
the Oriental Orthodox partners. In 2013, it resumed, taking as its subject 
christology (in particular the filioque) and its ethical consequences. 


Anglicans and Moravians 


Relations with Moravians were the subject of discussion as early as the 
1888 Lambeth Conference. However, it was not until 1995 that the Fetter 
Lane Agreement—an agreement on the Meissen model—was signed 
between the Church of England and the Moravian Church of Britain and 
Ireland, and subsequently adopted also by the Church of Ireland. The 1998 
Lambeth Conference encouraged the establishing of similar agreements in 
areas where Anglican and Moravian Provinces coexist, which include North 
America, South Africa, Tanzania, and the West Indies. In February 2011, 
the Episcopal Church and the Northern and Southern Provinces of the 
Moravian Church in North America marked the establishment of a 
relationship of full communion on the basis of the agreement Finding our 
Delight in the Lord. 


Anglicans and Methodists 


Methodism emerged from Anglicanism and there have been a number of 
attempts to reunite the two churches, including proposals for Anglican- 
Methodist Union in England which were rejected by the Church of 
England’s General Synod in 1971. Nonetheless, in the decades that 
followed, England saw deepening local relationships between Anglicans 
and Methodists; Methodists—along with Baptists and the United Reformed 
Church—are partners in Local Ecumenical Projects across the Church of 
England, and participate in shared training initiatives. In 2003, the Church 
of England and the Methodist Church signed the Anglican Methodist 
Covenant, which was based on the Meissen Agreement. Both churches have 
now committed to develop this relationship to allow interchangeability of 
ministries helped by the example of the Irish Anglican and Methodist 
churches which achieved interchangeability in 2014. The Scottish Episcopal 
Church, the United Reformed Church’s National Synod of Scotland, and the 
Methodist Church in Scotland signed a ‘Statement of Partnership’ in 
January 2010 in which they commit to share mission and ministry and to 
forge stronger links, and closer Anglican—Methodist relationships are also 
developing in New Zealand. 

International dialogue between Anglicans and Methodists was initiated in 
1988 and resulted in the report Sharing in the Apostolic Communion which 
was published in 1996. In 2007, a Consultation led to the establishment of 
the Anglican-Methodist International Commission for Unity in Mission 
(AMICUM), which published its report, Into All the World: Being and 
Becoming Apostolic Churches, in 2014. 


Anglicans and Reformed Churches 


Anglicans have long understood themselves as Catholic and Reformed, but 
—or perhaps consequently—their relationships with the Reformed 
churches, particularly the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, have 
been complex, in part due to the historical tensions which were rooted in 
events in England and Scotland during the seventeenth century. 
Nonetheless, the early part of the twentieth century saw a range of 
proposals for unity or reunion between Anglicans and Presbyterians, in 


North America, in England and elsewhere. After the issuing of the 1920 
Appeal to All Christian People, the Church of England and the Federal 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, which included the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches as well as the Methodist Church, engaged in 
a series of discussions through the 1920s, and in 1938 a scheme for reunion 
was proposed. 

In the 1950s, four-way conversations took place between the Church of 
England, the Presbyterian Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, which gave rise to a vision of united 
churches in Scotland and England which would be in full communion with 
each other. Meanwhile, the Presbyterian Church in England was engaged 
with negotiations with the Congregational Church which resulted in the 
formation of the United Reformed Church in 1972. It was hoped that this 
would represent the first step to forming a United Church in England 
bringing together the Church of England, the United Reformed Church, the 
Methodist Church, and the Moravian Church through a multilateral 
Covenanting for Unity process; however further steps towards this goal 
were not achieved. 

Globally, Anglicans engaged from 1981 in conversations with the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches (WARC), at that time one of two global 
Reformed Communions, which led to the publication of the report God 5 
Reign and our Unity in 1984. A new phase of dialogue with the newly 
established World Communion of Reformed Churches (WCRC), in which 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches (WARC) and the Reformed 
Ecumenical Council (REC) came together, is in preparation. 


Anglicans and Baptists 


From 2000, a series of bilateral regional conversations between Anglicans 
and Baptists, set in motion by the General Council of the Baptist World 
Alliance (BWA) and the Lambeth Conference of 1998, took place in 
Europe, Africa, the Caribbean, Latin America and North America, leading 
to the publication of Conversations around the World 2000 to 2005. 
Because of the congregational nature of Baptist ecclesiology, the method 
adopted by these conversations was strongly regional and empirical, 
exploring relationships at local level in the different regions. The 


conversations enabled included mutual learning, an exploration of 
understandings of apostolic faith, the identification of areas of doctrine and 
church life which might benefit from deeper exploration, and the 
consideration of ways in which Anglicans and Baptists might cooperate in 
mission and deepen their fellowship and common witness. Significant 
theological work on baptism and the process of initiation was done in the 
talks between the Church of England and the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain; these resulted in the report Pushing at the Boundaries of Unity 
(2005). The regionally focused Anglican-Baptist methodology could well 
prove fruitful in designing processed of conversation with the charismatic 
and Pentecostal churches which in many areas—especially in the 
developing world—are emerging as the strongest Christian presence. 


Charismatic and Pentecostal Churches and the Global 
Christian Forum 


In many parts of the world, the majority of Christians are no longer 
members of a historic denominational church. These movements have been 
very influential on evangelical and charismatic streams within Anglicanism, 
and important relationships between individuals and congregations often 
exist. Processes through which Anglicans might engage with independent 
Charismatic and Pentecostal churches on a more formal level are being 
explored, but it is—as dialogues with Baptists have shown—not easy to 
engage on a regional or global level with churches which are predominantly 
congregational and independent in structure. One model might be that of 
the Global Christian Forum, which seeks to bring together members of very 
different church traditions, including those outside the World Council of 
Churches. In many ways the Global Christian Forum is similar to the 
meetings of friendship and encounter which took place in the early 
twentieth century and gave rise to the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches. 


CONCLUSION 


The processes of dialogue described here have proved fruitful and very 
successful in helping churches—and perhaps particularly church leaders— 
to understand each other better. However, there is no doubt that they can 
feel very foreign, and sometimes even unnecessary, in a context in which 
confessional boundaries are in many places no longer seen as clear lines of 
demarcation. When the Lambeth Appeal to All Christian People was issued 
in 1920, it was to most people unthinkable that someone from another 
denomination might be invited to preach in an Anglican Church; many 
church-goers would not have considered idea of attending the service of 
another denomination, let alone taking communion there. In places where 
churches were fewer, such as the American frontier, these boundaries had 
already begun to become more fluid. However, the decreasing importance 
of confessional identity makes it even more important that we work to 
understand and overcome what keeps churches apart. Theological dialogue 
between churches—and increasingly within churches—is vital. It is, 
however, essential that these dialogues are rooted in an understanding of the 
shared discipleship and mission of the whole church. The question of how 
Christians together proclaim the gospel to a broken world through their 
words and their lives are the stuff not only of theological dialogue but of 
our very existence. As Christians we are called to witness together to God’s 
word in God’s world. 
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CHAPTER 33 


ROBIN GILL 


THE growing discipline of Congregational Studies offers a particularly 
interesting and relatively dispassionate way of understanding and 
comparing different forms of congregational life. Across many different 
denominations it has been able to show that there are important 
commonalities as well as some distinctive differences. This chapter will 
suggest how Congregational Studies might be used effectively to 
understand and locate these commonalities and differences within 
worldwide Anglicanism. 

The person who has done more than most others to develop the discipline 
of Congregational Studies is Nancy Tatom Ammerman (herself a Baptist) of 
Hartford Seminary, especially in her major book Congregation and 
Community (1999) (see also Ammerman et al. 1998). This work was itself 
the result of many years of pioneering scholarship, a substantial empirical 
study of twenty-three separate and distinctive congregations funded by the 
Lilly Foundation, and work with other leading American sociologists of 
religion such as Penny Edgell Becker and Stephen Warner. Gradually her 
work is also having a significant influence upon British scholars of religion 
as well (Guest, Tusting, and Woodhead 2004; Davies et al. 2005). 

Those working in Congregational Studies are typically qualified in one of 
the branches of the social sciences as well as being active participants 
themselves in local congregations. There have been times, especially within 
the sociology of religion, when this juxtaposition would have been regarded 
with some suspicion. The late Bryan Wilson, a seminal sociologist of 
religion in Britain and a pioneer scholar of new religious movements, often 
distanced himself from religious practitioners who had strayed into the 
discipline. He likened the role of the sociologist of religion to that of a 


photographer: one who attempts to take an accurate picture but without 
being a part of that picture (Wilson 1987). In contrast, those engaged in 
Congregational Studies are often very much a part of the picture that they 
are studying and, like Ammerman herself, make no secret of having 
theological convictions. In that respect scholars in Congregational Studies 
are more like sociologists working in areas such as ethnic or community 
studies (most of whom strongly favour good ethnic and community 
relations). 

In the conclusion to Congregation and Community Ammerman sets out 
what she sees as the aims of the study. It provides a useful definition of 
Congregational Studies itself: 


This project set out to understand the role of congregations in the midst of community change. 
We wanted to know how they fare, by what processes they adapt (when they do), and even 
what the process of decline and death looks like ... Congregations are a part of a community’s 
institutional infrastructure, a part of the structures and connections that make social life 
possible. Those structures and connections are not neutral shells into which any given group 
can be placed. They are, rather, living networks of meaning and activity, constructed by the 
individual and collective agents who inhabit and sustain them. As such, we can expect that new 
actors and new circumstances will precipitate new patterns or organization and connection. 
(Ammerman 1999: 346) 


Ammerman argues that congregations constitute a sort of ‘ecology’, in 
which ‘new life forms are constantly emerging, as old ones fade from the 
scene’. Writing very much from an American perspective, she sees this 
ecology as for ever moving but nonetheless having an abiding equilibrium. 
Social capital is generated by different and shifting congregations but 
overall it is relatively stable. She is critical even of those originators of the 
notion of social capital (such as the sociologist David Putnam—Putnam 
2000 and 2010; see also Baron, Field, and Schuller 2000; Field 2003; 
Halpern 2005) who believe that social capital is on the wane in a 
postmodern world. In contrast, she maintains that her study of (American) 
congregations suggests that social capital is highly resilient even though 
particular congregations and even denominations may decline. There are 
always plenty more to take their place. 

It is indeed possible to place The Episcopal Church (TEC, formerly 
ECUSA) in such an ecology. Its particular niche in the American 
denominational ecology tends to be academic, professional, 
undemonstrative, and liberal. Like other such denominations in the United 
States it tends at present to show little of the statistical growth characteristic 


of more entrepreneurial, conservative and charismatic denominations. 
However, over time this may change, as it has in the past. The upward 
social and educational mobility of charismatics may lead them in the future 
to switch to more liberal denominations. On the other hand, the much 
higher birth rates of charismatics might work in the opposite direction. Yet, 
whether TEC declines, grows, or remains static, there is a vibrant ecology 
in the USA of active congregations willing and keen to adopt its disaffected 
members. And it is difficult to believe that it is only conservative 
congregations that will survive in the future within such an ecology. It is 
even possible that were TEC radically to change (as some of its critics 
would wish) and abandon its academic, professional, undemonstrative, 
liberal stance, it might lose its ecological raison d’être altogether. 

However, it is more difficult to locate Anglican congregations in, say, 
Canada, Britain, or Australasia in this way. Within a situation of overall 
radical institutional religious decline it is not clear that the demise of one 
congregation is compensated for by the rise of another. In mid-Victorian 
Britain that may well have been the case. The slow decline of Anglican 
churchgoers was apparently compensated for a while by a rapid rise in 
chapelgoers and, towards the end of the century, a decline in traditional 
chapelgoers was perhaps compensated by a rise in denominations such as 
the Salvation Army (Gill 2003). Yet the twentieth century witnessed 
successive, overall declines in both the Anglican Church and the Free 
Churches and then, rather later, in the Roman Catholic Church as well. 
Similar declines have also been mapped in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand (as well as for non-Anglican Churches within most of Western 
Europe). Those arguing for an equilibrium in these contexts usually base 
their argument instead upon semi-institutional forms of religion such as 
‘fresh expressions’ or non-institutional forms of ‘spirituality’. 

However, there are other aspects of Ammerman’s understanding of 
Congregational Studies that are less tied to the specifically American 
context and that have broader relevance to worldwide Anglicanism. 
Ammerman is highly critical of those who understand churchgoing in too 
individualistic terms: 


Religious congregations, including the small groups they house and sponsor, are a space of 
sociability where real commitments are made (even if temporary and partial) and where 
persons are thereby formed and transformed. Congregations are not best described as merely 
the product of individual choices. They are social realities sui generis. While people may shop 
for the congregation that best fits their individual tastes, the resulting group is not merely a 


collection of individual consumers but a community, a public, a collective, a piece of the larger 
societal whole. (Ammerman 1999: 355) 


This claim fits well my own empirical studies of churchgoers. In 
Churchgoing and Christian Ethics (Gill 1999 and 2012-13) I present a 
mass of data from social attitude questionnaires showing that churchgoers 
in Britain (and elsewhere) are indeed distinctive in their attitudes and stated 
behaviour. Some of their attitudes change over time, especially on issues 
such as sexuality, and there are obvious moral disagreements between 
different groups of churchgoers in a number of areas. Nonetheless, there are 
broad patterns of Christian beliefs, teleology and altruism that distinguish 
churchgoers as a whole from non-churchgoers. Churchgoers have, in 
addition to their distinctive theistic and christocentric beliefs, a strong sense 
of moral order and concern for other people. They are, for example, more 
likely than others to be involved in voluntary service and to see overseas 
charitable giving as important. They are more hesitant about euthanasia and 
capital punishment and more concerned about the family and civic order 
than other people. 

One of the more quirky findings in my research concerned smoking. 
Anglican (and non-Anglican) churchgoers were significantly less inclined 
to smoke (or, at least, to admit to smoking) than non-churchgoers. 
Anglicans, however, differed little from the population at large on drinking 
alcohol (most adults simply claim to be ‘moderate’ drinkers). Given the 
historic attempts to promote teetotalism, even among Anglicans, and the 
relative absence of sermons condemning smoking, this finding might seem 
strange. Until, that is, one observes the reality of congregational life. 
Churches themselves are typically smoke-free zones (other than for 
incense) and even social activities have long relegated smokers to a separate 
space. By habit and custom, but with comparatively little moralization, 
smoking has been discouraged by congregations. 

Overall this does suggest that Ammerman’s claim that congregations ‘are 
social realities sui generis’ is correct. It may not be too surprising that an 
activity that takes time and some effort every week does have a 
demonstrable effect upon those who undertake it. Churchgoing and 
Christian Ethics even points to evidence that involuntary churchgoing as a 
child still has a measurable and continuing effect upon the beliefs and 
values of those who cease to attend as adults. So, to take a single example, 
the finding that it is churchgoers rather than non-churchgoers who tend to 


see overseas charitable giving as important may well be related to the fact 
that prayers, sermons, hymns, notices, and parish magazines habitually 
emphasize the importance of such giving. Congregations, whether liberal or 
conservative, are social environments unusually full of references to the 
needs of those overseas. 

Ammerman makes another important point about congregations which is 
highly pertinent to worldwide Anglicanism, namely that they typically and 
paradoxically combine ‘collective public commitment with particularistic 
belonging’. That is to say, they tend to be relatively homogenous and 
particularistic when viewed one at a time (with, say, a predominantly black, 
charismatic congregation here and a white, liberal congregation there), 
although viewed together they retain important links to a much broader 
range of ecclesiastical styles: 


It is important to note that these contesting particularities need not threaten the social order. 
Elective parochialism is not the same as the ascribed kind. People who have chosen a particular 
way of life may shun the ways of life they have chosen against, but they cannot view them as 
utterly alien. Although the potential for conflict is still very real, mitigating factors abound. 
The complexity of social life increases the likelihood that cross-cutting loyalties will exist, that 
no single attachment will prevail to the exclusion of all others. Connections to diverse persons, 
made through association at work and school, in neighbourhoods, clubs, politics, and the 
marketplace, keep identities and loyalties from polarizing. Even the most dedicated 
conservative churchgoer is part of a larger web of relations that make a monolithic 
conservative worldview. (Ammerman 1999: 357-8) 


This point is essential for understanding Anglican congregational life. For 
example, viewed from the outside the Diocese of Sydney appears 
remarkably monolithic. It has long adopted a style of Calvinist Anglicanism 
quite different from and in considerable tension with Anglicanism in other 
Australian Dioceses. This difference has fluctuated in strength over the last 
150 years but it has never been wholly absent. Yet on closer inspection there 
is still the occasional congregation in Sydney that is quite different, and 
many others where loyalties are broader than the dominant majority. 
Sydney-style congregations are also in evidence throughout the rest of 
Australia, even if they are in a minority. And there are clear and obvious 
cross-cutting connections through individual Anglicans, synodical 
structures and joint publications. To be a part of even the most conservative 
Sydney congregations is also to be a part of the broader and more diffuse 
Anglican Church in Australia. 


Anglican seminaries also play an important part in this complex tension. 
Those countries that have copied Victorian England and established 
particularistic, residential seminaries dedicated to promoting a homogenous 
churchmanship among their ordinands still have many connections both 
personal and institutional with their ecclesiastical rivals. And a shift in 
many countries to non-residential, evening or distance-learning-based 
ordination training (especially with the growth in non-stipendiary ordained 
ministry) makes such particularism less likely. 

Nonetheless, within worldwide Anglicanism there can still be dominant 
and distinctive forms of national Anglicanism that defy any easy balance of 
‘collective public commitment with particularistic belonging’. Current 
tensions between North American Anglicans and Nigerian Anglicans over 
LGBT issues, and between different Anglican Provinces within Africa show 
this clearly. The generally liberal ethos of North American Episcopal 
congregations is in sharp contrast with the generally conservative 
evangelical ethos of Nigerian Anglican congregations. And, within Africa, 
there are sharp differences between those Provinces that were initially 
fostered by the evangelical Church Missionary Society (including Nigeria) 
and those that originated rather from the missionary work of Anglo- 
Catholics (especially in Southern Africa). These differences are likely to 
abide despite regular meetings of Anglican Primates and decennial meetings 
of Bishops at Lambeth Conferences. Congregations within relatively 
particularistic Provinces can still remain largely immune from worldwide 
Anglicanism. 

Finally, Ammerman points to an aspect of congregational life that is more 
typical of Anglicanism (across different forms of ethos) than most other 
denominations, namely the way congregations are ‘connected 
communities’: 


Not only are they linked to other parts of the community through multiple memberships and 
loyalties of their members, but they are also linked as organizations to larger organizational 
networks. Besides providing congregations with more access and power than they might have 
on their own, those networks give them access to a multilingual conversation of mutual 
critique. Most commonly, congregations are linked with various other local organizations in 
the pursuit of community-based goals. Whether it is the local ministerial alliance that 
administers emergency relief or the downtown churches who jointly sponsor concerts and other 
civic events, local congregations often recognize that the problems and possibilities of their 
neighbourhoods and cities are bigger than they can tackle alone. ... This concern for local 
needs also connects congregations to local, state, and national governmental structures. In 
many cases, government resources are coupled with the community knowledge of local 
congregations in very creative partnerships. Most often congregations ‘spin off’ separately 


incorporated non-profit organizations in order to be eligible for government and other grants. 
(Ammerman 1999: 360-1) 


Once again this is phrased in a specifically American idiom but its central 
idea can readily be translated more widely. In many different contexts 
Anglican congregations tend to have a broad connection with society at 
large, frequently coupled with an affinity with those in power. In this crucial 
respect Anglican congregational life tends to reflect some of its historical 
roots in the Established Church of England (albeit with many local 
variations). 

It is within the Church of England that ‘connected community’ is most 
evident. The Supreme Governor role of the monarch, the statutory role of 
bishops in the House of Lords, the involvement of the Prime Minister’s 
Office in the appointment of diocesan and other senior posts, the role of 
parish priests as registrars, and abiding connections between civil and 
ecclesiastical law, all suggest a close relationship between church and state 
that is highly unusual in the modern world. Historians and sociologists of 
religion have long regarded this as an anachronism and predicted that the 
relationship is very unlikely to survive intact (Casanova 1994). Whether or 
not this prediction is accurate there is no other relationship between church 
and state quite so close within worldwide Anglicanism. Yet paler reflections 
can be seen elsewhere and are distinctive characteristics of Anglicanism in 
many other settings. 

The civil role of Anglican cathedrals in many different countries provides 
interesting evidence. In Cape Town, for example, the Anglican Cathedral 
has played an important civil role in post-apartheid South Africa. In many 
other countries, too, as well as former colonies such as Hong Kong and 
remaining colonies such as Gibraltar, Anglican cathedrals remain physically 
and socially close to parliaments. Most remarkably of all, the National 
Cathedral in Washington DC, set within a Nation that takes pride in the 
separation of church and state, has been used by many US presidents to 
demarcate important civil occasions. Claiming now to be non- 
denominational, Washington Cathedral remains visibly an Anglican edifice. 
Even in Seoul the impressive Anglican Cathedral occupies a very central 
and visible physical position. 

At congregational level, too, worldwide Anglicanism tends to reflect an 
affinity with those in power, praying for presidents and monarchs alike 
(quite literally within the Church of Ireland that straddles the border 


between the Monarchist North and the Republican South) as a part of a 
written liturgy. In many different countries Anglican congregations tend 
also to appeal to the professional classes or even (as in Scotland) to the 
nobility. 

In Papua New Guinea, especially when David Hand was archbishop, 
there were strong personal and civic relationships between Anglicans and 
those in power. And in both New Zealand, and (briefly and not too happily) 
Australia, former Anglican Archbishops actually served as governors 
general representing the monarch. In South Africa Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu avoided any offers to join a post-apartheid government, but still played 
a crucial role in chairing the Truth and Reconciliation Commission there. 
Archbishop Robin Eames, Primate of All Ireland, also played a crucial, 
albeit more informal, role in peace-making within Northern Ireland. Taken 
together such evidence points to an unusually close relationship between 
church and state in many different national contexts. Even though 
Anglicanism in Britain is established by law only in England today, 
Anglicanism elsewhere tends to remain thoroughly ‘connected’. By their 
very ethos Anglican congregations are seldom natural homes for religious 
dissenters. Even in Japan, where Christians, let alone Anglicans, form a tiny 
minority, congregations tend to consist of those with existing family 
connections or intellectual individuals attracted to the liturgy rather than 
dissenters. 

In addition to the significant contribution of Nancy Ammerman to 
Congregational Studies that of Penny Edgell Becker and Stephen Warner 
has already been briefly mentioned. In different ways Becker and Warner 
add perspectives that are particularly relevant to Anglican congregations 
today. At a time of considerable internal conflict within international 
Anglicanism Becker’s analysis offers important distinctions between this 
and conflicts more typical at congregational level. And at a time of 
increasing globalization Warner directs attention to the role of immigrant 
groups within denominations, including Anglicanism. 

In her study Congregations in Conflict, Becker (1999) conducted detailed 
interviews and observation in twenty-three American congregations—two 
Roman Catholic, two Jewish, and nineteen Protestant—representing a wide 
variety of theological positions. She discovered some conflict in each of 
these congregations. In the majority these were ‘within-frame’ conflicts that 
could eventually be resolved internally. However, within four there were 


‘between-frame’ conflicts that were severe and intractable and capable of 
finally splitting congregations. She identified different congregational 
‘frames’ or models—house of worship, family, community, and leader— 
and saw these as crucial to intractable conflict. The nineteen congregations 
with lower levels of conflict all had a predominant frame, whereas the other 
four had congregations split over which frame to pursue. So a congregation 
that saw itself as first and foremost a house of worship, providing, say, a 
distinctive liturgy, found that a new minister arrived insisting that 
leadership on social issues was more important than liturgy. The result was 
likely to be very serious. Again, an established family congregation 
confronted with a new section of the congregation with few family ties—or 
conversely an elderly congregation faced with an influx of young families 
—could result in severe and intractable conflict. 
As it happens Becker began her study by observing a particularly sharp 
conflict within an Episcopalian (Anglican) congregation in Illinois: 
Eventually, I would get eight different versions of this conflict from the people I interviewed in 
the church, although most agreed on a few basics. The conflict began after a new pastor came a 
couple of years ago. Several incidents would be mentioned in different combinations: conflicts 
over a moveable altar, over how a funeral was conducted, over ministry to AIDS-stricken 
members, over finances, over administrative procedures ... [It was] essentially a fight between 
two groups of lay leaders and core members. One group seemed to take it for granted that their 
church is primarily about having a place of worship, about long-term friendships and family- 
like attachments, about people who know you and your family and could be counted on for 
help in times of crisis. ... For others the church is primarily about providing leadership in the 
community, about interpreting doctrine and ritual tradition in light of contemporary social 
reality and current members’ needs, about taking a stand on issues likes AIDS and gay and 


lesbian rights. For this group, the church is about service and witnessing to the community 
about the virtue of tolerance and the importance of diversity. (Becker 1999: 1-2) 


Some of those interviewed believed that these were specifically 
Episcopal/Anglican problems. In reality Becker found that they cut across 
the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant congregations that she studied. At stake 
were conflicts about different ‘frames’, different understandings of the role 
of a congregation and with the way that it should interact with the world at 
large. 

Becker came to the important conclusion that such congregational 
conflicts were not to be confused with conflicts within denominations at a 
national or international level. In this respect her work is more localized 
than that of Ammerman. Becker is less concerned about some overall 
‘ecology’ of congregations than with specific conflicts arising within local 


congregations. For the latter she came gradually to believe that divisions 
between so-called liberals and traditionalists (that now play such a 
significant part in conflicts within international Anglicanism) were largely 
irrelevant: 


A liberal-conservative ‘divide’ has received much attention in recent years, largely as a result 
of declines in liberal and mainline denominations coupled with rising memberships in 
conservative religious organizations and an increasing left-right polarization of rhetoric in our 
national political discourse. However, there was little conflict in these twenty-three 
congregations between factions of liberals and conservatives ... While conflict between 
liberals and conservatives is real, this study supports a growing contention that such conflict is 
more likely between religious elites or special-purpose organizations than with local 
congregations. My interviews suggest that most members either think that a left/right 
dichotomy is unimportant or, if they find it to be so, that they self-select into a congregation in 
part on the basis of its liberal or conservative nature. (Becker 1999: 177) 


Her conclusions really do seem to resonate with experience of Anglican 
congregational life. Those who have tried to move altars (let alone re- 
naming them as tables) or fonts, or even pews, will be aware of the conflict 
that these acts can engender. They may also be conscious that congregations 
(unlike religious elites) are seldom united on issues such as abortion, 
euthanasia, or gay sex. Members of congregations have often learned to live 
with differences of opinion on the latter while remaining resolutely 
intractable on the former. 

The detailed studies of the sociologist Stephen Warner, himself a 
practising Lutheran, have enabled churches better to understand the 
important contribution that immigrants now make to many Western 
denominations (Warner 1997, 1998). Within Congregational Studies he has 
effectively developed a sub-set focusing upon this phenomenon. American 
Presbyterians, for example, would be much diminished without the 
substantial number of South Korean immigrants who have joined them. 
Similarly Hispanic Catholics immigrants from Central America are now a 
major force within the North American Roman Catholic Church as are East 
European Catholic immigrants within the English Roman Catholic Church 
(especially in London). 

What about worldwide Anglicans? There can be little doubt that in the 
Church of England many London congregations have benefited from 
immigrants, particularly from the Caribbean and West Africa. There are also 
Chinese and Korean congregations (combining culture, fellowship, 
language, and worship) within the Diocese of London, again making an 


important contribution to Anglican life within London. Alongside this, the 
Church of England Diocese in Europe has established congregations in 
parts of Europe, such as the Costa del Sol in Spain, to minister to English- 
speaking immigrants. The Anglican Cathedral in Gibraltar also offers the 
use of its building for Orthodox immigrants to celebrate Easter. 

In Papua New Guinea Anglican urban congregations also benefit from 
internal migration offering similar patterns of culture, fellowship, language, 
and worship. For example, there are parts of rural Southern Papua that are 
still predominantly Anglican (largely as result of early missionary activity). 
However, while some young people from this area may prefer to go to more 
vibrant Pentecostal churches when they go to university or for employment 
in Port Moresby, others find a more familiar Anglican church instead. For 
the latter an Anglican congregation in Port Moresby can be an evocation of 
home. 

Some sociologists, encouraged by Warner, have suggested that 
immigrants (looking for identity in a strange country) are likely to be more 
religiously active than they were at home. This does indeed seem to happen. 
It is possible to observe this in the very ‘English’ Anglican Cathedral in 
Hong Kong. Within England itself immigrant Jews at the beginning of 
twentieth century were very observant and active in London and Liverpool, 
building numerous synagogues that struggle, if they survive at all, today. In 
the twenty-first century it is now Muslim immigrants who are building 
rapidly instead. For political or economic migrants in both faiths a place of 
worship has, at times, been a crucial resource and source of identity. 

However, in my study of British expatriates in Malta—a group more akin 
to tourists than political or economic migrants—the results were more 
ambivalent (Gill 2002: ch. 7). There I found that a majority did not appear 
to emulate strongly the remarkably high (albeit declining) church 
involvement of the Maltese themselves. Rates of churchgoing in the 
Anglican and Free Churches in Malta differed little from those of middle- 
class areas in Britain and were nowhere near the Maltese Catholic rate 
(even if only half of the four out of five Maltese who claim to be regular 
mass-goers are actually in church on a given Sunday). The one exception 
may have been British Roman Catholic expatriates. They represented a 
proportionately larger group of churchgoers among British expatriates than 
they would typically have been in Britain (normally about a third of all 
churchgoers but there over a half). It is possible that this particular group 


had been encouraged, through living in Malta, to become more active in 
churchgoing. Yet even here it could be that a disproportionate number of 
churchgoing Roman Catholic expatriates had been attracted to Malta in the 
first place by its high regard for traditional Catholicism. Malta 1s, after all, a 
country that was specifically commended for its faith by Pope John-Paul II 
on his visit there in 1990. 

Clearly there is more research to be done in this fascinating area. The 
relationship between religious belonging, identity and 
migration/immigration is undoubtedly complex but it may offer important 
indicators about potential growth and decline. It is not possible to rehearse 
here all of the factors that I suggest in The ‘Empty’ Church Revisited (Gill 
2003) precipitated the long decline of British churchgoing: intense, but 
unequal, rivalry between an established church and free denominations; an 
extraordinary over-provision of church buildings and then the subsidy of 
largely empty rural and central urban churches; and the gradual erosions 
caused by the death of elderly churchgoers accompanied by the disaffection 
of the young. I suggested there that it could be church growth that needs to 
be explained sociologically rather than church decline, since without other 
factors intervening congregations tend to decline over time simply because 
elderly churchgoers die and young people need some persuasion to replace 
them. In contrast, church growth may require both considerable energy 
from churches and a period of population mobility, such as occurred in the 
first half of the nineteenth century in England (when the overall population 
also doubled) or in the second half of the twentieth century in South Korea. 
Similarly, churches in the United States benefited very significantly in the 
twentieth century from influxes of immigrants. Static populations, such as 
Japan, have found church growth (or religious growth of any kind) much 
more elusive. 

By paying rather closer attention than was previously the case to 
congregational life Congregational Studies has been able to make an 
important contribution to our knowledge. Alongside pioneering historical 
studies of local churches (Obelkevich 1976; Cox 1982), the unique 
architectural work of Nigel Yates (Yates 1991) and the anthropological 
work of Timothy Jenkins (Jenkins 1999), there is now encouraging 
evidence that Congregational Studies really is persuading younger scholars 
to look carefully at local (rather than simply national) churches, including 
Anglican congregations (Guest 2007). Those of us who experience the 


weekly, local rhythms of Anglican congregational life will already be aware 
that there is often a considerable gap between them and the conflicts and 
issues debated at Provincial, Anglican Consultative Council, Lambeth 
Conference or Primatial levels. It is not that the latter are unimportant. 
Rather it is that they seldom represent the tensions and topics contested at 
congregational level. Higher level bodies may also have a tendency to 
underestimate the significance of individual lives and local communities 
shaped by more local, seemingly mundane Anglican congregational 
rhythms. 
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CHAPTER 34 


CONTEXT, CHARACTER, AND 
CHALLENGES 


The Shaping of Ordination Training 


MARTYN PERCY 


WHAT skills and knowledge does one require for ordination? It is a question 
to which a variety of answers could be offered—from several different parts 
of the Anglican Communion, and from different ages. Attention to scripture 
and tradition could be assumed; but not, perhaps, the levels and types of 
critical engagement. The necessary arts and skills of ministry may vary 
from culture to culture. The curriculum will vary too, according to the 
ecclesial proclivity of the training institution and the cultural context the 
ministers anticipate engaging with. In short, identifying the common 
curricular denominators in the training of Anglican clergy across the 
Communion will not be a straightforward matter: one cannot assume a 
reservoir of putatively transferable skills and knowledge that will work in 
all Provinces. 

This is not an unusual feature in the training of clergy; most 
denominations, in one way or another, wrestle with this conundrum. Yet it is 
arguably a slightly more acute issue for Anglicans, for whom theological 
concreteness, provisionality, and interdependence are as important as they 
are contested.! Even the teaching of Anglican polity—not necessarily a part 
of the curriculum in theological colleges, courses, or seminaries—has a 
variable dependence on English Reformation history. In some Provinces, 
access to and an interest in such history, as foundational for comprehending 
polity, will not be as important as in others. Anglicans, with no doctrines or 


theology to claim as uniquely their own, tend to dwell on ecclesiology and 
pastoral practice when defining their theological distinctiveness. 

Yet although skills (or ministerial arts—training) and knowledge 
(theology— education) may be regarded as the two chief curricular 
components of preparation for ordination, there is a third element that is, 
arguably, a no less significant common denominator in Anglican theological 
colleges: formation. To be sure, this is a word with its own ecclesial 
currency, and more usually deployed in catholic rather than evangelical 
seminaries. However, in using the term here, I mean to suggest that this 
particular common denominator in ordination training consists of the partial 
setting aside of the skills and knowledge an individual candidate may have; 
and then the institution, together with the sponsoring or receiving bishop, 
engaging in the spiritual process of discernment of the vocation of the 
person who is offering for ministry. It is not, of course, that knowledge and 
skills count for little; they are often indicative of the nature of calling and 
the equipping for ministry. Yet it is in the formational element of training— 
and the component here that is so often unanalysed—that vocation to 
ordination is discerned and developed. This makes ministerial training 
unlike other kinds of professions and forms of training. A trainee doctor 
who has failed medical school will probably not make a good doctor; an 
accountant or lawyer who fails their professional exams is unlikely to 
proceed in that line of work. But a person who is perhaps not a good 
theologian or fine preacher may, nonetheless, be an excellent priest. 

In that sense, formation, as a process, refers both to the character and 
virtues of the individual, and to the nature of the institution that helps to 
infuse individuals with formational values. More often than not, such values 
are implicit rather than explicit. They will centre on the way the seminary, 
community, course, or college practises common life; realizing, for 
example, that how it eats, learns, and worships together may be as 
important as the explicit curricular content. Formation is a subtle (and some 
may say nebulous) concept, yet its presence as a key element in all forms of 
Anglican ordination training should not be overlooked. Anglicans, in their 
open and provisional ecclesiology, are often better able to express their 
theology by pointing to what their practices actually consist of rather than 
to their beliefs. Although training and education remain closely linked, it is 
the formational aspects of training that frequently shape the cadence, 


timbre, and character of believing and practising.* William Willimon, 
commenting on the particularity of this, notes that 


certainly, ministers need to be schooled for what they do. Yet the nature of the ministry 
requires a schooling unknown in some other vocations because of the requisite character 
required to do the job faithfully. That is why pastors testify that the best schooling they receive 
tends to be apprenticeship—looking over the shoulders of a master, someone who has mastered 
the craft of biblical interpretation, or homiletics, or pastoral care, or church history, and 
perhaps even more so, the art of self-mastery ... We become persons of character by 
submitting to formation by persons of character, both the living and the dead. ... All ministerial 
education worthy of the name consists of various forms of apprenticeship because the goal is 


the formation of consistent clerical character. (Willimon 2000: 43-4)° 


So, what is at stake when considering the shape of training, education, and 
formation for ministry? As the American theologian Dan Hardy suggested 
some decades ago in the influential ACCM 22 Occasional Paper (ACCM 
1987; see also Hardy 1996; 2001) for the Church of England, the questions 
about content and syllabus in theological institutions should in fact be 
shaped by a prior question: ‘what kind of ministry does the [church] 
require?’ The implication is clear. Before forming institutions for the 
purposes of ministerial education and training, the church needs to reflect 
upon the ‘fitness’ (rather in the Darwinian sense) of what it requires to 
minister in its situation. This requires some sense of ecclesial literacy and 
comprehension, one might say, regarding the nature of the church and the 
nature of the world; to say nothing, of course, about the nature of God. 

The burden of Hardy’s work was to assist the numerous colleges and 
courses in the Church of England to begin focusing appropriately on the 
pastoral priorities and ecclesial proclivities that might help shape a truer 
wisdom for formation and training. It was, in effect, to come into a kind of 
more self-conscious form of Anglican pedagogy that might shape the 
education of ordinands. Yet as some commentators have pointed out, the 
very approach to the question of formation reveals a particular Anglican 
tendency, namely, to start with pragmatic issues, and work from there to the 
prior and foundational theological questions. One could, or perhaps should, 
begin, with asking ‘what kind of ordained ministry does God require’? Yet 
Hardy’s work—for all its eirenic tone and Hookerian timbre—could now be 
reappraised as a rather prophetic and critical account of the pedagogical 
shaping that was taking place in Church of England Colleges and part-time 
training courses during the 1980s. Too many courses were either too task- 


orientated, or theologically prescriptive and programmatic (see Amos 
2010). As Rowan Williams notes: 


we should hesitate a little before assuming that the ACCM question shows us only a rather 
faded pragmatism. It is quite possible to come back and say, ‘But it may be precisely in 
working out what the Church of England requires that we find out what God requires’; that is, 
we discover God’s will for ordained ministry in the process of discovering what the Church 
needs in order to be itself, what the Church needs for its integrity, its mission, its intelligibility 
to itself. (Williams 2004) 


So how does a minister make informed and intelligent choices about the 
shape of their ministry? For example, is a day spent with a dying person a 
better use of time than, say, administration, catechesis, or evangelism? 
There are no easy answers to such conundrums. For time and energy 
expended as an ordained person will be rooted in the pastoral needs of the 
people, the values and roles of the church, the priorities and agenda for the 
day, in the calling God lays upon a person, and in their theological 
understanding of the nature of God. Critically, these will be in some tension 
with one another. So, from the outset, some kind of deep comprehension 
and wisdom as to what kind of body one is serving is required. The shape of 
training will be rooted in prior theological and ecclesiological visions. In 
turn, they are shaped by the perceived needs and challenges of the 
prevailing culture and context in which the minister is immersed (see Percy 
2008). 


HISTORIES AND CHARACTER 


In examining the histories, identities, and cultures of theological 
organizations and institutions in the Anglican Communion, one is 
immediately struck by the diversity of education, formation, and training. 
Some of these differences can be accounted for theologically; others 
historically; and still others contextually. To examine the history of 
Anglican theological colleges requires some attuning to the fragments of 
grounded conversations: between the collective voice of the global 
Communion with its shared religious pasts, and individual voices of leaders 
engaging with the uniqueness of each contemporary local context (Hodge 
1985; Homan 1995; Ministry Division 1999; Kuhrt 2000). 


Decisions, for example, to found many of the English theological 
colleges were taken for reasons of churchmanship. As Mark D. Chapman 
puts it, colleges concerned themselves with ‘the assimilation of an ethos, 
the ownership of a tradition, and the development of a way of life or pattern 
of being’ (Chapman 2004: 1). St Stephen’s House was founded in 1876, by 
Edward King and other members of the Tractarian Movement, training 
priests in the Anglo-Catholic tradition. In direct competition, Wycliffe Hall 
was established a year later as an evangelical college, in response to 
growing ritualism in the Church of England. 

Similar tensions over churchmanship underpinned the establishment of 
Ridley Hall and Westcott House in Cambridge. Both were founded in 1881 
out of a concern for the lack of adequate theological training for clergy. But 
quite what form that training should take was a matter of some considerable 
debate. Ridley Hall was established by the same group of men as Wycliffe 
Hall in Oxford, to guard against ritualism and rationalism. This proved too 
narrow a brief for Professors Lightfoot and Westcott, who decided to take 
independent action. Westcott believed that Ridley Hall had adopted a vision 
narrower than that of the National Church (Bentley 1971: 97-8), and so 
established Westcott House on a much broader basis in the same year. 

The ongoing debate as to the appropriate nature of training, and in 
particular disagreement over the proper balance between contemporary 
academic research and spiritual formation, was also instrumental in 
defining the vision and ethos of the emerging colleges. Ripon Hall was 
established in 1898 by Bishop William Boyd Carpenter with the liberal aim 
of taking on board the scientific and ethical insights that had emerged 
outside the boundaries of Christianity. By contrast Cuddesdon Theological 
Institute (later ‘Cuddesdon College’) was founded near Oxford in 1854, 
deliberately away from the university town, so that students could 
concentrate on spiritual formation in community. The two colleges merged 
in 1975 to form Ripon College Cuddesdon, in a move that brought together 
two traditions, and in the process came to embody something of the quest 
for unity within the Anglican Church. 

The debate as to the purpose and priorities of ministerial training was 
instrumental in defining the vision and ethos of emerging colleges across 
the country. Queen’s College in Birmingham was founded in 1828. It served 
as both a theological college and a medical school, reflecting the conviction 
that since salvation was synonymous with healing, the body needed to be 


treated along with the soul. By contrast, Cranmer Hall at Durham took a 
more intellectual view of the task. It was established in 1909 to give 
students preparing for ministry the chance to study at a university other than 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

Inevitably, there was dialogue and sometimes direct managerial control 
between the English colleges and training institutions that were forming 
across other parts of the world. The College of the Resurrection in Mirfield, 
founded in 1901, was for a while responsible for managing Codrington 
College in Barbados, and also founded and directed St Peter’s College in 
South Africa. The College of the Transfiguration, also in South Africa, 
formed out of the merger of two colleges in Grahamstown, St Bede’s and St 
Paul’s. St Paul’s was founded in 1902 by Bishop Charles Cornish, but the 
idea came from Bishop Allan Webb, who had been Vice Principal of 
Cuddesdon College. St Bede’s College was founded somewhat earlier in 
1879, with the aim of training both colonists and indigenous people. In 
Canada, Queen’s College Memorial University of Newfoundland Canada, 
founded in 1841, was named after Queen Victoria and Queen’s College 
Oxford, where the founder Bishop Aubrey George Spencer had studied. In 
Melbourne Australia, Trinity College Theological School was founded by 
Bishop Charles Perry, after the model of the English Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge (Nunn 1947: 26-7). And then Ridley College, Melbourne, 
was founded in 1910 by a group of Evangelicals including the Bishops of 
Bendigo and Gippsland. This college was named after the Reformation 
martyr-bishop Nicholas Ridley who was founder of Pembroke Hall (1540- 
50), and who was also an inspiration behind the evangelically inclined 
Ridley Hall in Cambridge. 

The cross-fertilization of ideas across the global Communion meant that 
some of the same tensions of churchmanship found in England were also in 
evidence elsewhere. Huron College, London, Ontario, was founded in 1863 
by Benjamin Cronyn and Isaac Hellmuth, as a low church alternative to the 
Anglo-Catholic University of Trinity College. In the USA, the Episcopal 
Theological School—which merged with the Philadelphia Divinity School 
to become the Episcopal Divinity School—was_ established by 
Episcopalians to balance the Unitarianism favoured at the time by Harvard. 
As in England, there were those who were concerned with reconciliation 
across the spectrum of churchmanship. In 1854, Bishop John Williams of 
Connecticut founded Berkley Divinity School with the aim of bringing 


together students from the full breadth of Anglicanism to live, worship, and 
minister alongside each other. In so doing, he hoped to contribute to the 
healing of divisions within the church. General Theological Seminary, the 
oldest seminary in the American Episcopal Church, was founded in 1817 by 
the General Convention, and was intended to serve the whole of the 
Episcopal Church in America. However, the evangelicals in Virginia 
insisted that they needed a ‘low church’ seminary, and so Virginia 
Theological Seminary was birthed in 1823. 

Although there was much crossover in terms of the debates and tensions 
behind their foundation, colleges also developed a distinctiveness that was 
appropriate to time and place. Nashotah House, Wisconsin was founded by 
three newly ordained deacons under the direction of Bishop Jackson 
Kemper, as a mission to the American frontier. In a similar spirit, Bexley 
Hall, Ohio, was founded by Bishop Philander Chase out of pastoral concern 
for people on the frontier. And the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
(CDSP), founded in 1893 by Bishop William F. Nichols, was established to 
train clergy locally in the missionary field of the far west. 

In a very different context, the College of St John the Evangelist in 
Meadowbank, Auckland, was founded in 1843 by Bishop George Augustus 
Selwyn. From the outset, Selwyn showed a commitment taking the gospel 
to local people, early on mastering Maori. Here too, links to England 
remained strong: Bishop Selwyn was later to preach at the opening of the 
Cuddesdon Theological Institute in 1854. Selwyn’s sermon on this occasion 
reveals a deep commitment to evangelism and to reinvigorating the church, 
and a belief that theological colleges were instrumental in accomplishing 
both of these aims (see Davidson 1993). 

Elsewhere, the ecumenism placed a major role in the foundation and 
ethos of the colleges. Trinity Theological College in Singapore opened in 
1948, jointly sponsored from the outset by Methodist, Anglican, and 
Presbyterian Churches. The idea for the college was conceived by church 
leaders imprisoned during World War II. A year earlier, the Hong Sheng 
Kung Hui Ming Hua Theological College was established with an explicitly 
and exclusively educational role within the Anglican Church. The first 
principal of the college was the Venerable Cheung Shiu-Kwai, who had 
previously worked as a Senior Education officer in the Hong Kong civil 
service, with responsibility for adult education. 


Although the major residential training colleges are fairly easily 
identified, the boundaries of theological education are anything but clearly 
defined. The work of the major theological colleges has long been 
supplemented by a myriad of other training schemes throughout the 
communion, which enhance, diversify, and occasionally compete with the 
ethos and theology of the major sanctioned bodies. These institutions 
continue to be created—some within the Anglican Communion, and others 
on a non-denominational or ecumenical basis. Some of these are diocesan 
training centres, others are small educational institutions; others are full- 
scale training colleges. Some are exclusively Anglican in both leadership 
and purpose; others are fully ecumenical or non-denominational. The fact 
that more colleges and courses are still being established almost certainly 
points to the continuing divides of theology and ethos that led to the 
creation of such a broad range of college across the world in the nineteenth 
century. Taken together, they witness to the continuing debates and tensions 
that challenge and enliven the Communion, as well as to the Anglican 
Church’s gift for engaging with the minutia of local need whilst maintaining 
a sense of catholicity in its identity. 


PRACTICES AND PERSPECTIVES 


Given the range of colleges, courses, and seminaries within the Anglican 
Communion, it is perhaps no surprise to realize that the precise forms of 
training deemed appropriate for Anglican clergy form a contentious and 
complex range of issues. The range of documents produced through 
different parts of the Anglican Communion in recent years reveal a 
significant variety of priorities, according to the needs of particular areas." 
These are to some extent in tension with a common desire to try and 
develop theological education as a potential means of deepening unity. Yet 
this is less easy than it sounds. A comprehension of Anglican polity requires 
at least some understanding of English history, and perhaps especially in the 
Reformation period. Yet there will be many seminaries that are either 
unwilling or unable to provide that foundation in training and education. 
Anglicans forget too easily, perhaps, that less than half the Provinces of the 
Communion are to be found in countries with a Commonwealth identity. 


Correspondingly, the curriculum in some Anglican seminaries may well 
appear to be focused on biblical studies, reformed Protestant theology, 
fused with pastoral and practical theology. A conscious articulation of what 
Anglicanism actually is may be lacking. 

This development perhaps partly accounts for the growing number of 
programmes focusing on ‘Anglican Studies’. The largest concentration of 
these is to be found in North America, although they are gaining ground in 
other parts of the Communion, including England. In one sense, their 
appearance on the landscape of training is highly suggestive: the tradition 
has to be studied as a subject (or object), because what had previously been 
implicit now needs to made explicit. Put another way, it is as identity 
weakens, and becomes narrower, that the denomination becomes more self- 
conscious, and needs to articulate its difference to its self. At the same time, 
tensions between liberal and conservative, and progressive and traditional 
worldviews continue to exist. Although, as we have been hinting, the deeper 
grid upon which these ecclesial proclivities are based probably rests on 
prior ecclesial and pedagogical characteristics: a reticulate blend of the 
instrumental, formational, organizational, and institutional visions of the 
church that are all contained within expressions of the Anglican polity. 

Even in England, the debate about the shape and content of theological 
education for Anglican clergy remains far from settled. ACCM Occasional 
Paper No. 22 (1987) highlighted some of the basic dilemmas surrounding 
the purpose and focus of ordination training. One problem described in this 
report is a ‘lack of agreed expectations for ministry’. There was (and 
remains) little consensus as to what tasks a priest is to perform, or what 
ethos or pattern of life they are expected to espouse. The report goes on to 
recognize the difficulty of agreeing on the qualities most desirable in a 
minister, and the concurrent difficulty of assessing whether those qualities 
have been attained. The proposed solution in 1987 was devolution of 
responsibility upon the colleges and courses, which would themselves be 
‘closely supervised and monitored by the appropriate ACCM committees 
and a Board of Examiners’. This solution allows for variations of training 
reflecting the breadth of Anglicanism, held together by a body that regulates 
the colleges and ensures that the broadest possible aim of the church, to 
serve the mission of God in the world is upheld by the various colleges; in 
other words, the instrumental presiding over the formational; and the 
organizational monitoring the institutional. 


The solution proposed by ACCM 22 raised a further, contentious and 
complex question of how to assess whether or not a training scheme can 
adequately serve the mission of God in the world. In July 2005, the 
Theological Education for the Anglican Communion committee (TEAC) 
proposed that a range of principles should underpin all theological 
education across the Anglican Communion. These principles were offered 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the primates of the Anglican Communion 
and, through them, all serving Anglican bishops, and included encouraging 
a culture of teaching and learning across the Anglican Communion to 
support the life of all the baptized; strengthening awareness of Anglican 
identity and promoting an understanding of the Anglican way; being a 
communion of Word and Sacrament, Christians who read and study the 
Bible together; and delivering theological education with professionalism 
and ecumenical awareness appropriate to context (see Primates’ Meeting 
2003). 

As with many other kinds of ecclesial pronouncements, including 
Anglican statements of faith, this apparently straightforward proposal lent 
itself to a variety of different interpretations. Much effort has been 
expended seeking a shared understanding of what constitutes the ‘Anglican 
way’, but the interpretation of this varies according to time and place. For 
example, Chinese Anglican scholars such as Tang Zhongmo and K. H. Ting 
argued that the Protestant missionaries who had been active in China in the 
nineteenth century tended to overemphasize the doctrine of justification by 
faith in such a way as to impede the mission of the church. An authentic 
Anglican and Chinese theology would, they argued, have scope for 
empathetic engagement with non-Christian faiths and philosophies 
(including ‘folk religion’), the development of critical thinking and 
engagement with scripture and tradition (following Confucianism), as well 
as repositioning the doctrine of justification by faith alongside other 
theological priorities such as God’s continuing work in creation, the 
resurrection, and the teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount (see 
Wickeri 2007). 

The strength of new outlooks on theological education is that they now 
tend to affirm the distinctiveness of specific geographical and cultural 
contexts, whilst maintaining some sense of shared purpose across the 
Communion. Potentially, therefore, theological education has the capacity 
to be something of a unifying force within Anglicanism. However, 


agreement about the actual shape and content of the curriculum remains 
elusive. Anglicans face particular issues when it comes to developing a 
common mind on what constitutes adequate preparation for ordination. The 
curricular commonality likely to be experienced by Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or Evangelical seminarians, no matter what their context and 
culture comprises, would be an unusual happenstance for Anglicans. 
Moreover, we noted earlier that the curricular content for Anglican 
institutions commonly comprises the learning of skills (training in 
ministerial arts), knowledge (theological education) and formation (the 
development of character and virtues, and the ongoing discernment of 
vocation). The Anglican colleges, courses, or seminaries themselves are 
contextually and culturally specific places that operate within a kind of 
‘grid’ of creative tensions consisting of institutional, formational, 
instrumental, and organizational characteristics. So the very character of the 
training environment, in other words, not only provides an explicit 
curriculum for the ordinand or seminarian, but also offers a deep and 
implicit impact through the ethos of the place and its practices. With so 
many different places of training, education, and formation, the 
consequential diversity in preparation for ordination is hardly surprising. 

There is, of course, a significant difference between unity and uniformity, 
and the experiences of different parts of the Communion continue to modify 
and re-balance shared global understandings of the central purpose of the 
Communion. In Singapore, at the forefront are questions of which language 
clergy speak in the linguistically and culturally diverse Chinese and 
Malaysian context, and the challenge of maintaining a distinctive Anglican 
identity when training is predominantly ecumenical (Poon 2008). In some 
parts of North Africa, the curriculum for clergy training can include courses 
on farming and animal husbandry, as the clergy are unpaid, but are given 
land so that they can support themselves in ministry. 

Anglicans, who are committed to self-supporting and self-governing 
provincial identities, are now beginning to realize the need for engaging 
appropriately and deeply with the local context, and the dangers of failing 
to read and interpret such contexts faithfully, has been recognized by the 
Canadian Church. In a somewhat penitential report of June 2009, the 
authors conceded that the structuring of curricula had been potentially 
problematic and alienating, and that they were now taking ownership of 
theological education with a new vision. They suggested that there was now 


some need to favour story over propositional truth, appropriate 
apprenticeship models of learning, and place a greater value of learning-in- 
community. Similar issues are highlighted in the Caribbean, by a former 
student of Codrington College, Carlton Turner. He describes the failure of 
the theological college to engage deeply with the nuances of contemporary 
Caribbean society amounted to ‘another form of colonialism; a history of 
both advancement and enslavement that still plays out in the present but 
should be seriously avoided in theological education’ (Turner 2009; see also 
Erskine 1998). The experience of the Canadian Church, as well as Turner’s 
experience of Codrington College, presents a further challenge in the task 
of unifying theological education. Not only is the role of the priest context- 
specific; the methods of teaching also need to vary according to cultural 
need. 

In response to the myriad of individual local concerns, bodies such as 
TEAC (2008) have attempted to move away from a knowledge-based 
culture of Anglican theological education for calibrating ordination training 
across cultures, and instead publish guidelines addressing the 
‘competencies’ they believe to be essential for people engaged in various 
forms of ministry and discipleship (see Amos 2010). These competencies 
are set out in the form of a series of grids, and focus on more practical 
‘outcome-based’ criteria rather than knowledge. The shift from outcomes to 
competencies as a means of assessment for those in training is arguably 
helpful, in that it allows for the integrity of local theologies and the ministry 
needs of different social and cultural contexts. As a concept, competencies 
also have the capacity to mediate between the instrumental and formational, 
since the focus of the competencies is on the discernment and growth of the 
individual embedded in their church and community. TEAC’s grid—and 
one can find similar approaches to pedagogy—suggests targets at the point 
of selection, ordination, and in ongoing ministry, emphasizing the personal 
qualities needed in ministry, and the nature of church to which the 
individual is called. 

Yet for all that may be commendable in moving from a culture of 
knowledge to one of competency in theological training, significant 
reservations remain as the appropriateness of primarily evaluating 
ministerial formation through this lens. As we noted earlier, neither 
competency nor knowledge can serve to bar those whom God has called to 
holy orders. Formation, therefore, remains a significant factor in the 


discernment process. This requires a more subtle blend of scrutiny, insight, 
and intuition, where a candidate for ordination will be weighed for their 
character and virtue. Once in ministry, such formation is further tested not 
only by competencies (some of which may indeed be measurable), but by 
the quality of mind, the depth of discipleship, the capacity to love, the 
development of wisdom, the ability to succour and enable human and 
spiritual flourishing, and other kinds of growth. Many clergy will discover 
that this will work well for them in one place, but be less easy in others. 
Education and competency will not normally be the issue here. Rather, it 
will be about the capacity of the individual to both form and be re-formed 


in the place to which God has called them.” 


CHALLENGES FOR THE FUTURE 


It is ironic that seminaries and colleges have mostly developed out of 
tensions and disputes in contending for Anglican identity. Many institutions 
emerge because of their sense of needing to provide a distinctive mode and 
ethos of formation that was rooted in particular theological and ecclesial 
‘party’ vision. Perhaps inevitably, this emphasis on formation in the shaping 
of clerical identity had a tendency to be quickly lost behind emergent party, 
sectarian and political positioning. Nearly all residential colleges across the 
Communion were and have been formed as part of the internal debates 
within the church—high or low, evangelical or catholic—with new 
divisions now emerging on sexuality and gender. Some seminaries—broad 
in ethos and outlook, such as Cuddesdon in Oxford—were formed in 
reaction to evangelical and catholic particularities. Even those recent 
seminaries to emerge, say in Africa, are still shaped by theological 
proclivities. Thus, there are two national seminaries in Tanzania—one 
Anglo-Catholic and the other Evangelical; as a result of which, another 
seminary came into being (Mslato) which is a diocesan school, serving 
much of the country. 

Perhaps the unforeseen consequence of this, and arguably the greatest 
challenge for Anglican theological education, is the sheer cost of sustaining 
forms of residential training and formation that serve particular ecclesial 
proclivities. Even in the USA and Canada—with a significant number of 


seminaries, and all relatively well-endowed—it has not proved possible to 
maintain them all. Institutions such as Seabury-Western, and the mergers 
that have produced Berkeley at Yale Divinity School, and Episcopal 
Divinity School at Harvard, all bear witness to the church seeking fewer 
and less expensive forms of ministerial training. 

So, despite there being many differences between organizations and 
institutions providing training for clergy, the main challenges for the future 
of Anglican theological education are, perhaps surprisingly, relatively 
generic across the provinces—a unity that springs more from financial 
necessity than theological agreement. The funding of residential theological 
education is expensive, and fewer and fewer dioceses are able to fund the 
costs needed to support this kind of formation. This has already led to the 
development of smaller, local and more contextually attuned alternatives— 
such as the Ordained Local Ministry Schemes in England (see ACCM 
1998). Moreover, with the predicted shortfall in clergy numbers in the 
northern and western hemisphere—a problem shared by denominations due 
to retirements—clergy are now training, in any case, for a different model 
of church. In many parts of the Communion, clergy now have oversight of 
several parishes. This requires more complex management and leadership; 
with better training therefore needed, both before and after ordination. In 
the Church of England, for example, we may expect to see some 
realignment in educational, formational, and training provision, with 
colleges, courses, and dioceses entering in to new patterns and partnerships 
for life-long learning. 

In North America, pressures on finances and human resources are also 
leading to some realignment and redefinition for seminaries. With ministry 
increasingly seen as a second career, there are practical difficulties for 
seminarians in relocating, leading to more Anglicans clergy training in local 
ecumenical divinity schools rather than dedicated episcopalian seminaries. 
Moreover, in many small towns—arguably the dominant ministerial 
paradigm for most mainline denominations—church leaders cannot easily 
be spared for full-time residential training, which leads to more intense 
forms of part-time and mixed-mode theological education. This leads, in 
turn, to less emphasis on formation; a consequential rise of fragmentation 
and atomization in collective theological understandings; and an 
acceleration in individualism and consumerist-tendencies within the culture. 
This is, in part, driven both by clergy and laity through creeping 


congregationalist foci. Put another way, the ethos of Anglican catholicity 
may become something that is increasingly defined and experienced 
through the local. 

Hand in hand with these developments, we shall also see some 
realignment with university departments of theology and religious studies. 
For more than a century in the developed world, theological colleges and 
university departments have enjoyed symbiotic degrees of variable salience. 
However, fiscal pressures in the higher education sector, a shift from 
classical forms of divinity and theology towards religious studies, and the 
gradual secularization, shrinkage, or marginalization of university-based 
theology, pose new threats to theological colleges. Seminary-based 
theology may now be more at liberty to specialize in confessional and 
practical forms of the discipline. The accent may (helpfully) move from 
affirming training and formation, but (less helpfully) away from engaging 
with the challenges developed through critical thinking. But the gradual 
bifurcation of university and seminary theology may mean that theological 
colleges will find the future simultaneously more comforting and 
challenging. So, theology may continue to have significant resonance in 
public discourse; yet the challenges and questions posed to theological 
formation and education by the academy may become weaker as the 
seminaries become freer, leading to more long-term weaknesses. 

Globally, Anglicans may also find that this bifurcation of academic and 
confessional theology will lead to the development of new issues within the 
polity. If seminaries are freer to develop theological priorities and 
proclivities that better serve their local contexts, what will happen to the 
catholicity of theological endeavour? In the emerging complexity of the 
world, the struggle will continue for a form of denominational coherence 
that is capable of being culturally adept, as well as being regionally attuned 
and situation-specific. 

However formation is facilitated according to local need, of critical 
importance across the Communion is the safeguarding and enabling of 
discrete environments—whether they are colleges, courses, or other forms 
of institution—that can best serve the needs of the church for the formation 
of the clergy. These will need to be places that foster not only education and 
training, but also those characteristics that pertain to institutions focused on 
formation, cultivating educational caritas, pedagogies of love, and spaces 
for spiritual discernment, wisdom, and intuition (see Noddings and Shore 


1984; Noddings 2002). The Anglican tradition here is primarily dialogical 
in character, with institutions in conversation with other places of learning, 
witnessing to the provisional (rather than absolute) nature of truth that 
Anglicans hold to so dearly. That will require continued investment in 
places where those clergy training for ministry can be engaged in the subtle 
modes of formation that are common to nearly all colleges and seminaries: 
worshipping, learning, and eating together, and in so doing, being formed 
through implicit as well as explicit curricula. It will require continued 
investment in forms of training that continue to offer something quite 
distinctive, yet at the same time, are never fully complete. As Craig Dykstra 
presciently reminds us: 


The single most important thing about theological education in the future of the church and 
culture is that these schools actually be communities-of-faith-and-learning, guided by a 
theological vision in which faith and learning are bound inextricably together in something like 
the essential intimacy of love’s knowledge. ... In a culture that has shorn them apart in so 
profound a way as ours has, so that the churches themselves are almost unaware of the loss, the 
very existence of places where faith and learning are fundamentally at one with each other is of 
utmost significance. (Dykstra 1999: 146-7) 
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CHAPTER 35 


CATHY ROSS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Five Marks of Mission in the Anglican Communion and the publication 
of Mission-Shaped Church in England in 2004 have been significant in 
putting mission at the forefront of Anglican life and practice in the last 
thirty years. In the 1980s it seemed that the Church of England’s 
engagement in mission was almost moribund. A 1981 report entitled ‘To a 
Rebellious House—A Report of the Church of England’s Partners in 
Mission Consultation’ described a general apathy and inability to express 
the gospel clearly along with a lack of knowledge of scripture and a 
majority of clergy who were ‘more pastorally than evangelistically 
orientated’ (General Synod 1981: 34). A gradual realization was beginning 
to emerge that the church needed to move from a focus on a pastoral model 
to a more clearly defined focus on mission and its practice. A subsequent 
report entitled ‘Giving Mission its Proper Place—Report of the Mission 
Issues and Strategy Advisory Group’ (ACC 1984) believed that this was a 
wider issue within the Anglican Communion. It stated, ‘Though there are 
notable exceptions, the dominant model of the church within the Anglican 
Communion is a pastoral one. Emphasis in all aspects of the church’s life 
tends to be placed on care and nurture rather than proclamation and service’ 
(ACC 1984: 9). It went on to state that this is an inadequate model and 
made a plea ‘that each Church ought to understand itself as a body of 
people who have a mission’ so that ‘mission is given its proper place’ (ACC 
1984: 10). The ensuing discussion on what mission is agreed that it must 
entail at least ‘speaking, being and doing’ (ACC 1984: 11). Three years 


later, in 1987, the Board of Mission and Unity in the Church of England 
declared that ‘the Church of England at various levels should be more 
committed to mission’ (Board of Mission 1987: iv). 

The Board went on to give ten case studies of good practice and 
concluded with ten characteristics of a missionary church under the heading 
‘Ten Marks of Mission’: 


1. To witness to the good news of Jesus and the Kingdom 

2. To enable those called by God to become committed disciples of Jesus and members of his 
community 

3. To renew the Church as one agent of God’s concern for the world 

4. To advance in the discernment of God in the company of others 

5. To heal the sick, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit prisoners and show hospitality to 
strangers 

6. To love our neighbours as ourselves and our enemies without qualification 

7. To seek the justice and peace of the kingdom and to identify and challenge the corruption of 
power 

8. To suffer abuse for his sake 

9. To be a sign of God’s power to reconcile divided peoples 

10. To enable us to be fully human after the image of Christ 


The Board compared mission to ‘to a cut diamond of which no single facet 
can display its beauty and complexity’ (in Avis 2005: 16). It seems that 
these ten marks formed the basis for the subsequent Five Marks which have 
now been adopted throughout the Communion. 


THE FIVE MARKS OF MISSION 


In 1984 the Anglican Consultative Council (ACC-6) met in Nigeria and 
proposed four ‘dimensions’ of mission: 


1. To proclaim the Good News of the Kingdom 
2. To teach, baptize, and nurture new believers 
3. To respond to human need by loving service 
4. To seek to transform unjust structures of society 


The report encouraged every local congregation to have a programme for 
evangelism and to carry out a Mission Audit to ‘review its total life in the 
light of its missionary calling’ (ACC 1985: 50). Christian nurture was 
defined as being taught to observe all that Jesus Christ commanded and 


included: the teaching ministry of the local church, Christian education, 
fellowship, sharing in the Eucharist, holistic learning, use of electronic 
media and technology, teaching the meaning of the sacraments, and learning 
from others. Service and social transformation were brought together under 
the scriptural references of Mk 10:45 and Phil. 2:5-8—the church must 
serve as Jesus served and by her self-emptying the church finds a model for 
service. Service included ‘three distinct aspects’-—the ministry of 
compassion, community development, and social transformation, as well as 
socio-political activity (ACC 1985: 55). By 1988 the Lambeth Conference 
embraced these four dimensions as the mission of the church in its report on 
‘The Nature and Meaning of Mission’ (Lambeth Conference 1988: 29). 

As a result of the Mission Audit called for in 1984, there began to be a 
renewed emphasis on the church’s evangelistic task and in 1988 the 
Lambeth Conference called for a Decade of Evangelism in cooperation with 
other Christians for the closing years of the millennium. A fifth dimension 
was soon to be added. The 1990 ACC-8 report, ‘Mission in a Broken 
World’, proposed adding a fifth ‘affirmation’. The report states: 


We now feel that our understanding of the ecological crisis, and indeed of the threats to the 
unity of all creation, mean that we have to add a fifth affirmation: 


(e) To strive to safeguard the integrity of creation and sustain and renew the life of the earth. 
(ACC 1990: 101) 


The report explained that the ‘concept of transformation can be a corrective 
to any tendency to isolate evangelism from social responsibility. The 
Decade of Evangelism must also be a decade of transformation’ (ACC 
1990: 102). The church was continuing to struggle with the relationship 
between evangelism and social transformation and these affirmations were 
seen as a way of holding both these important emphases together. 
Eventually the Five Marks were adopted by the Church of England’s 
General Synod in 1996 and at the Lambeth Conference of 1998 they were 
identified and endorsed as the Five Marks of Mission in our Communion 
(Lambeth Conference 1998: 38). Lambeth also used the term “missionary 
congregation’ and urged each congregation, diocese and bishop to recover 
the sense that each is called by God to mission. ‘[T]he Five Marks are a 
neither perfect nor complete definition of mission. They do not say 
everything we might want to say about mission in today’s world. ... 
However, they are also rich with potential and they do form a good working 


basis for a holistic approach to mission’ (Walls and Ross 2008: xiv). Paul 
Avis pointed out that worship is missing—‘there is no mention of worship 
offered to God and particularly of the Eucharist as the centre and summit of 
worship’ (Avis 2005: 16). 

However, even in 1996 the Five Marks were beginning to be reviewed 
and by 1999, one year after their official endorsement by Lambeth, the 
report of MISSIO called for them to be revisited. This report claimed: 


Mission: Announcing good news 

The first mark of mission, identified at ACC-6 with personal evangelism, is really a 
summary of what all mission is about, because it is based on Jesus’ own summary of his 
mission (Matthew 4:17, Mark 1:14-15, Luke 4:18, Luke 7:22; cf. John 3:14-17). Instead of 
being just one (albeit the first) of five distinct activities, this should be the key statement about 
everything we do in mission. (Johnson and Clark 2000: 19) 


The report made a plea for an awareness of mission carried out in context 
and not to think that there are only five ways of doing mission—an 
indicator perhaps of the ‘deficiency’ or limitations of the Five Marks. 
Again, it highlighted the importance of worship and celebration and that our 
liturgical life is a vital dimension of our calling to mission. It encouraged us 
not only to do mission but also to be a people of mission. It reminded us 
that the initiative of mission is God’s—an emphasis that is not found in the 
Five Marks. This picks up one of the most significant missiological 
developments of the twentieth century—wmissio Dei. This means that all 
mission is God’s mission, that God is the initiator and sends His Son and 
His Holy Spirit out of love for the world. This Trinitarian God is love so 
that this love is an essential part of God’s nature. This love is part of God’s 
being and it is this being that has the outward impetus to send the Son and 
the Spirit. So part of God’s nature is his missionary love and this is what the 
church bears witness to. The church is sent by Jesus into the world to bear 
witness to this loving and missionary God (John 20:21). Mission was now 
firmly on the agenda and in Lambeth 2008 the theme was ‘Equipping 
Bishops for Mission’. Bishop Michael Doe of USPG was asked to prepare a 
resource paper suggesting what might be a distinctively Anglican approach 
to mission and evangelism. He offered twelve points: 


1. The source and goal of all mission lies in the nature and work of the Trinity. 
2. All mission should be centred on Jesus Christ. 

3. Mission must be holistic or ‘integrated.’ 

4. Understanding mission needs Scripture, tradition and reason. 


5. Theological diversity can be creative in understanding mission. 
6. The Church is an integral part of mission and its delivery. 
7. Mission must be rooted in the Incarnation of Christ. 
8. Mission must take its cultural context seriously. 
9. In mission we continue to grow in our understanding of what God is doing. 
10. Mission is the responsibility of all the baptized under the leadership of the bishop. 
11. Mission should be a shared activity across the Communion. 
12. Mission should be part of a larger ecumenical giving and receiving. (Doe 2011: 47-9) 


The Five Marks of Mission have proved a serviceable and robust 
framework for mission and are widely used around the Communion. 
Moreover, they are not a static document but part of a dynamic process. 
There was a request by the Anglican Church of Canada at the 2009 Mutual 
Responsibility and Mission Consultation in Costa Rica to add a sixth mark 
of mission relating to peace, conflict transformation, and reconciliation. The 
momentum for this suggestion came from Canada with their attempts at 
reconciliation with indigenous peoples, and was strongly supported by 
Burundi, a country heavily involved in post-conflict reconciliation. In 
response to this request, at ACC-15 in Auckland, Aotearoa New Zealand in 
2012 the Council unanimously agreed to adjust the wording of the current 
fourth Mark of Mission to read: ‘To seek to transform unjust structures of 
society, to challenge violence of every kind and to pursue peace and 
reconciliation’ (ACC 2012). 

The ACO website commends the Five Marks to the Communion—not 
Slavishly but rather in ways that are appropriate to each context. It 
encourages churches in the Communion to approach engagement in mission 
with the following three convictions: 


e We are united by our commitment to serving the transforming mission of God. 

e Mission is the bedrock of all we are, do and say as the people of God. 

e Our faithfulness in mission will be expressed in a great diversity of mission models, strategies 
and practices (at <http://www.anglicancommunion.org/ministry/mission/fivemarks.cfm>). 


Janice Price, World Mission Policy Adviser for the Church of England, 
affirms that they have been used in many dioceses, deaneries, and parishes 
as well as around the Communion. ‘They have given churches a practical 
language and image of mission that can be applied locally as well as 
globally’ (Price 2012: 10). This is important as it has helped to break down 
the division between mission at home and abroad. It has helped the 
Anglican churches to acknowledge that mission is from anywhere to 
anywhere. The convictions also allow us to hold evangelism and social 


responsibility together by living out holistic transformation or integral 
mission. Price confirms that they ‘have been instrumental in shaping the 
mission imagination of the Church of England’ (Price 2012: 11). 

Importantly, they have also been influential for young people. Price 
writes, ‘The Five Marks are being used to shape perceptions of what 
mission means for new generations of younger Christians who are 
exploring and finding their vocation in taking part in God’s mission’ (Price 
2012: 11). Indeed, a recent publication on the Five Marks of Mission is by a 
group of young Anglicans who wrote their reflections on mission around 
this framework. The young writers agreed that the Five Marks were indeed 
a helpful framework and not a straitjacket. In the preface to this volume, 
Rowan Williams reflects on the practice of mission as articulated by these 
young Anglicans: 

All the writers here are deeply aware that what they are fundamentally talking about is the 

work of God. They are not discussing programmes that we may or may not want to take up, but 


exploring the nature of the great current of divine transforming love in which we are swept up 
and which sustains us when we fail or stumble. (Ross 2012: ix) 


The Five Marks have also been picked up by the Church of England as part 
of a very influential report, Mission-Shaped Church which appeared in 
2004. 


MISSION-SHAPED CHURCH 


The Mission-Shaped Church report has been very influential in the Church 
of England and has sold over 27,000 copies—an extraordinary number for a 
church report. The Five Marks of Mission formed an important part of the 
reflection behind this report. In its introduction the report outlines its two 
key themes, ‘that the Church is the fruit of God’s mission, and that as such 
it exists to serve and to participate in the ongoing mission of God’ (Mission- 
Shaped Church 2004: xii). 

This report echoed the Five Marks of Mission by developing five values 
for a missionary church. These were published in the Mission-Shaped 
Church report and claim that a missionary church is: focused on the Triune 
God—Father, Son, and Spirit, incarnational, transformational, disciple- 
making, and relational (Mission-Shaped Church 2004: 81-2). 


This report has been enormously influential in the practice of mission in 
England and beyond. One of its offspring has been the ‘Fresh Expressions 
of Church’ movement, a term first used in the Mission-Shaped Church 
report. This is an ecumenical movement and refers to the following: 


e A fresh expression is a form of church for our changing culture established primarily for the 
benefit of people who are not yet members of any church. 

e It will come into being through principles of listening, service, incarnational mission and making 
disciples. 

* It will have the potential to become a mature expression of church shaped by the gospel and the 
enduring marks of the church and for its cultural context. (Fresh Expressions 2012: 2) 


The movement has had its own bishops and is now led by the Archbishop’s 
Missioner, has an extensive website, and has promoted Pioneer Leadership 
Training—training for those, both lay and ordained, who are called to start a 
fresh expression of church. According to the website, Pioneer Training is 
offered in twelve Church of England institutions and the number of 


pioneers in ordination training in 2012/13 was 40 out of 1,232 ordinands.! 
The Fresh Expressions of Church movement picks up the language and 
concepts of mission and makes it part of ordinary vocabulary and practice. 
A recent introductory book on Fresh Expressions and Pioneer Ministry 
explains: 
Fresh Expressions are intentionally missional, outward-looking Christian communities called 


into being to make the love of God known in an increasingly secular society. ... They have a 
deep sense of being sent, of apostolicity. (Goodhew, Roberts, and Volland 2012: 76) 


Moreover, they freely acknowledge their obligation to the Five Marks of 
Mission as a way of understanding mission (Goodhew, Roberts, and 
Volland 2012: 79). The Bishop of Gloucester acknowledged the debt the 
existing church owes to this movement as he has seen ‘existing churches 
being reshaped for mission’ (Goodhew, Roberts, and Volland 2012: 103). 

‘Mission-Shaped’ has become part of popular parlance and vocabulary in 
certain church circles. There are at least eight ‘Mission-Shaped’ titles— 
church, youth, evangelism, parish, questions, children, rural, and 
spirituality. The Fresh Expressions of Church movement has many 
partnerships and networks in the UK, and also has formal partnerships with 
Australia, Canada, the USA, and New Zealand. 

The original report stimulated reaction and responses—perhaps one of 
the most thoughtful came from Professor John Hull in his critique of the 


report. One of his most trenchant critiques is around the theology of missio 
Dei. He reminds us that mission is indeed God’s mission and that ‘[T]he 
effect of this revolutionary thinking was to readjust the relationship between 
church and mission’ (Hull 2006: 30). He claims that ‘Mission-Shaped 
Church continues to view mission through the lens of the church instead of 
viewing the church through the lens of mission’ (Hull 2006: 31). Another 
caustic critique is found in For the Parish by Davison and Milbank 
(Davison and Milbank 2010). They claim that Fresh Expressions of Church 
has a consumerist approach to culture, a weak ecclesiology, and a lack of 
respect for Anglican tradition. To this Bishop Graham Cray has written a 
robust response (Cray 2010). 

Missional communities and emerging church are also an important part 
of the landscape. Michael Moynagh writes about new expressions of church 
and describes ‘four tributaries’ which have emerged as a response to the 
new situation of post-Christendom in the global North. These are: church 
planting, emerging church, fresh expressions of church, and missional 
communities (Moynagh 2012: x—xii). He claims that these all coalesce to 
create new contextual forms of church that are ‘missional, contextual, 
formational and ecclesial’ (Moynagh 2012: xiv). A recent arrival on the 
scene is ‘Messy Church’ with its focus on family life, hospitality, creativity, 
and celebration. There are 1,935 messy churches around the world and over 
500 in UK (see <http://messychurch.org.uk/>, accessed 15 August 2014). 

Each of these streams claims that it is trying to reach people who are 
mainly outside the church, to focus on discipleship, and to embed a 
contextually appropriate faith community among those with whom they live 
and serve. There has been an increasing appreciation, as Steve Bevans has 
reminded us, that ‘the church does not have a mission but the mission has a 
church’ (Bevans and Schroeder 2011: 15). This means that the church 
comes to be the church as it engages in mission; that mission is constitutive 
of the church itself. This kind of thinking that has pointed to the importance 
of context, the recapturing of the missio Dei and that the church is 
missionary by its very nature, has influenced the practice of mission in 
Anglican churches. Current evaluations of the Fresh Expressions Movement 
are cautiously positive. The 2012 Anglican-Methodist Working Party 
Report affirmed that ‘Fresh Expressions, as part of a mixed economy 
church, have a legitimate place in the mission strategy of the Church of 
England and the Methodist Church’ (Fresh Expressions 2012: 179). The 


Report also offered some recommendations concerning the theological 
criticisms against Fresh Expressions—mainly in the areas of ecclesiology 
and training (Fresh Expressions 2012: 181ff). 

Whatever one may think of Mission-Shaped Church and the Fresh 
Expressions Movement, there is no doubt that both the report and the 
movement have been and still are very influential for the practice of 
mission in UK (and overseas) today. Even Davison and Milbank 
acknowledge it as one of the most significant developments in the Church 
of England in recent years (Davison and Milbank 2010: vii). Janice Price 
also acknowledges this in her most recent report entitled World-Shaped 
Mission. She writes that it reminded us that the parochial system was no 
longer fulfilling its underlying mission purpose and that the Church of 
England needed a new approach if it was to be a church in mission. It has 
also broken down the unhelpful division between home and overseas 
mission as mission engagement is required right here on our doorstep. She 
also reminds us of the importance of learning from our cross-cultural 
relationships—whether through Anglican mission agencies or Companion 
Diocesan links. ‘What Fresh Expressions challenges and is seeking to 
enable is the need to transfer this learning and experience into mission in 
England’ (Price 2012: 9). 


MISSION AND MIGRANTS 


‘Listening to the voices of the global church and first generation migrant 
residents in England can provide valuable insights and ideas as to how we 
can learn in our own context’ (Price 2012: 9). This has been a proverbial 
blind spot in Western and especially British Christianity. Although we may 
be aware of the shift in the centre of gravity of Christianity to the Majority 
World or Global South (and this is by no means certain), we still tend to 
consider learning from theologies from those places as an exotic optional 
extra, to be considered after we have studied the ‘real’ theology of patristic 
theologians or dead German males. In a prescient article about the state of 
mission studies in Britain and Ireland, Kirsteen Kim draws our attention to 
this blind spot: 


We are beginning to realise that in a globalised world we cannot ignore what is going on “out 
there” because sooner or later it will also be here. Migration movements are a strong reason 
why “world church and local mission” need to be more closely connected. (Kim 2009: 147) 


Currently, mission studies have begun to highlight the importance of 
migration as a major issue in mission. A historical perspective reminds us 
that one in five Europeans migrated between 1800 and 1925, the largest 
migration movement in history. This period also coincided with the high 
tide of the Western missionary movement as well as empire. These 
movements unleashed powerful forces of change which have been reacting 
on Europe and England, in particular, ever since. For example, at the height 
of British colonial rule, the Queen of England had more Muslim subjects 
than any other ruler. This meant that England was open to Muslim 
immigration and settlement from the late nineteenth century. The sharp rise 
in non-white immigration is a good example of one of these powerful forces 
at work. Former colonies or countries with which England had political or 
trade links were finding their way back—what has become known in 
colloquial parlance as ‘the empire bites back’. The religious implications 
and complexities of this are huge as many in the West are beginning to 
realize. The migrants from the Global South or Majority World (so named 
because they represent the majority both geographically and 
demographically) are generally religiously devout. They challenge our 
secularized outlook and our understanding of liberal democracy. 

The seismic shift in the centre of gravity of Christianity coincides with 
the change in the nature of global migrations so that these cultures are now 
firmly part of what it means to be Christian in England today. What is the 
proper response from the point of view of the establishment church? What 
can be learnt from these new migrants coming from the former colonies? 
Many of these churches display a vitality, joy, and dynamism that few are 
used to in the Church of England. Can this new wave of migrants whose 
presence has contributed to enormous growth in the number of churches be 
welcomed? 

This influx of migrants also means that the face of Christianity in 
England is becoming increasingly non-white; for example, the largest 
church in the UK is a Nigerian-led congregation in London. These new 
migrants engage in mission around them very differently from the days of 
empire. They do not have the complicated and ambiguous relationship with 
colonial authorities, the territorial and one-directional approach to mission, 


the support of parachurch structures, the perceived attitudes of cultural 
superiority. However, they do seem to have a focus on spiritual power, a 
strong belief in the supernatural, a moral and ethical conservatism, a clear 
belief in the authority of the scriptures, a sensibility towards injustice, and a 
communal apprehension and realization of the Christian faith. Perhaps they 
may offer us fresh insights and help us to reimagine not only our faith but 
also engagement in mission from a global perspective. Perhaps they also 
model a joy in worship, a dependency on God, and a gratitude for daily life 
that are lost echoes in our corporate memory. 

Kim claims that British churches generally have three ways of relating to 
migrant churches: one is to rent out church premises to the migrant church 
for their use, the second is to operate a kind of chaplaincy model to minister 
to and represent the migrant group, and the third is to reach out to them and 
try to persuade them to join us (Kim 2009: 274). We are now truly in a 
situation where mission is from anywhere to anywhere, not just from the 
‘West to the Rest’. Mission is a multidirectional phenomenon and 
Christianity a polycentric faith. World Christianity is indeed on our doorstep 
and in our neighbourhood so we need to grapple seriously and more 
creatively with the implications of this for our practice of mission both 
locally and globally. 


FUTURE TRAJECTORIES 


There is research beginning to emerge which challenges the accepted 
secularization thesis. Certainly mainline churches in Britain, such as the 
Church of England and the Methodist Church, have declined in numbers 
during the twentieth century, but there has been significant church growth 
in other quarters—such as migrant churches, the Orthodox Church, and 
Pentecostal churches. This more recent research challenges a theology of 
decline and an ‘ecclesiology of fatalism’. A recent publication Church 
Growth in Britain, 1980 to the Present (2012), explores church growth in a 
variety of British contexts and proves that ‘the contemporary British church 
is much more interesting and complex than the secularisation thesis has 
made it seem’ (Goodhew 2012: 20). Goodhew goes on to raise the pertinent 
and challenging question as to whether ‘many in the mainline churches 


have internalised a secular eschatology of decline and accepted an 
ecclesiology of fatalism as a result’ (Goodhew 2012: 20). Such an attitude 
can then lead to thinking that church growth is impossible, unnecessary, or 
possibly undesirable. Research such as this has an important role in 
changing attitudes and bringing to light the lesser known stories of churches 
that may have once seemed on the margins. Scottish missiologist and 
historian, Andrew Walls was writing over twenty years ago that ‘the future 
of the Christian faith, its shape in the twenty-first and twenty-second 
centuries, is being decided by events which are now taking place in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, or which will do so in the near future’ (Walls in 
Tienou 2007: 45). Are we any closer to this reality? Are we still, as John 
Mbiti asserted in 1976, kerygmatically universal but theologically 
provincial (Mbiti in Tienou 2007: 45)? In other words, do we still believe in 
and proclaim a universal gospel but allow our theology to remain limited 
and constrained by our own provincial horizons? 

Price reminds us that ‘our local mission is part of God’s mission in the 
whole of creation. Our local mission is incomplete if we fail to recognize 
ourselves as part of God’s global mission’ (Price 2012: 78). She also 
reminds us of the Christian commitment to proclaim God’s love to all 
people—whether on our doorstep and in our neighbourhood or further 
afield (Price 2012: 78). The practice of mission in ways explored in this 
chapter can help move us from being theologically provincial to a more 
global and fully orbed perspective. Anglican mission agencies such as 
Church Mission Society (CMS) and ‘Us’ (formerly USPG), companion 
diocesan links, friendships with local migrant churches can all help us to 
engage in God’s global mission. Intriguingly, these relationships and 
insights gleaned will also help us with our local contexts and 
responsibilities—for example, George Lings noted ‘the considerable 
theological debt from overseas mission’ that Fresh Expressions have (Lings 
in Goodhew 2012: 176). 

Anglicanism is well placed to encourage and promote this approach 
found in the Five Marks of Mission. The Anglican Communion has a global 
reach and a perhaps surprising ability to contextualize. Bruce Kaye, 
formerly General Secretary of the Anglican Church in Australia ‘sees 
Anglicanism as a story which over time and in each place—all very 
incarnational—has produced a particular catholicity in which the local and 
universal are held together’ (Doe 2011: 50). Anglicanism was obviously 


shaped by English nationalism and has spread partly through British 
imperialism and the colonial project. As a Communion can it put aside 
dogmatism, coercion, and one-sided relationships? Kaye proposes a way 
forward which he sees as arising from the Anglican tradition. He captures 
this in three ways: firstly, confidence ‘with the marks not of assertion but of 
positive resonance, a resonance with what God is already doing in the lives 
of our neighbours’ (Kaye 2004: 131). Secondly, a community or ministry 
for the whole church exercised as ‘interdependent diversity’. Finally, 
engaging in a conversation as ‘respectful visionaries’ who are ‘respectful of 
the difference, which in part has been created by the God whose 
providential presence is a basis for Christian confidence’. In other words, as 
Jonathan Sacks, formerly Chief Rabbi of Britain and the Commonwealth 
asked in his influential book The Dignity of Difference, ‘Can we live 
together? Can we make space for one another? Can we overcome long 
histories of estrangement and bitterness? ... Can we find, in the human 
“thou”, a fragment of the Divine “Thou”? (Sacks 2002: 17). 

Anglican churches have made a home in 165 various countries; The 
Anglican Communion has Observer Status at the United Nations and a 
further office in Geneva; it has a variety of Networks stretching around the 
Communion dealing with the environment, health, refugees and migrants, 
interfaith, women, youth, indigenous peoples, and more (see 
<http://www.anglicancommunion.org/networks/>, accessed 16 August 
2014). The Anglican churches are indeed well placed to be a part of the 
missio Dei, to show generous hospitality and to promote human flourishing 
both locally and globally. 

The Five Marks of Mission have helped us to understand and engage in 
mission fruitfully and holistically. Perhaps this is our taonga or gift to the 
world church.2 CMS in Britain had an insightful and creative way of 
understanding them on the cover of its former publication, ‘Yes’. Entitled 
‘the Five Marks of Mission that really matter’ the cover portrayed Jesus on 
the cross with his hands, feet and side bearing five marks. Ida Glaser’s 
article inside on St Francis of Assisi explained that ‘Francis would have 
immediately recognised that there are “five marks of mission’—the marks 
in the hands, feet and side of Christ, the stigmata or five wounds that he is 
purported to have received towards the end of his mission service’ (Glaser 
2008: 15). This certainly gives the Five Marks a more profound dimension 
and clearly links them with the person, suffering, service, and Lordship of 


Christ. Likening the Five Marks to the stigmata of Christ may well be the 
most significant contemporary application and insight with its implications 
for discipleship and for following Jesus in the way of the Cross, which lie at 
the heart of mission. 
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CHAPTER 36 


PHYLLIS TICKLE 


IN opening any discussion of liturgical prayer, Scot McKnight, Professor of 
New Testament at Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, makes a very 
helpful distinction between ‘praying in the Church’ and ‘praying with the 
Church’ (McKnight 2006). The difference that McKnight is pointing out is, 
of course, fundamentally a physical or spatial one, an assumption that 
makes it especially appropriate for the present discussion; and we could 
hardly do better than to employ it as a central component of our framing 
device. 

Liturgical prayer, by definition, assumes the presence of fixed or 
established texts. Especially is this true of Anglicanism where, from the 
beginning, the application of scripture and the expression of its truths have 
been delivered to the faithful through the conduit of the Book of Common 
Prayer (BCP). While scripture is the inviolate authority, the BCP is its 
immediate ambassador; and the two, in congress, define the faith. Lex 
orandi, lex credendi—the rule of our prayer is the rule of our belief—is 
Anglicanism; or better said, there is no Anglicanism without it. 

Given the integral and necessary presence of established and uniform 
texts in Anglican prayer, we can, in any discussion of liturgical prayer, 
indeed now differentiate, as McKnight suggests, between the business of 
corporate worship conducted from the BCP or related, alternative texts and 
the business of private or individual worship conducted in isolation or near- 
isolation but still drawn from the BCP or from a breviary (office-book) not 
of the pray-er’s own contriving. This distinction itself, however, with its 
recognition of privatized observance as normative, would have seemed 
more than passing strange even as recently as half a century ago. One of the 
most remarkable shifts in late twentieth-century and early twenty-first- 


century Anglican prayer practices speaks directly to this difference and has 
to do, most demonstrably, with the Daily Offices. 

‘Observing the hours’, ‘keeping the offices’, ‘praying the Divine Hours’: 
it makes no difference which of those terms one employs. The fact still 
remains that since 2000, fixed-hour prayer has increasingly become a 
central part of the Christian discipline of more and more Anglican laity and, 
to some extent, of more and more Anglican clergy. The second fact is even 
more telling: namely that what is being observed is the full panoply of 
canonical hours, not just Morning, Noon, and/or Evening prayer. The third 
pertinent fact is that those offices are being privatized, as McKnight’s 
principle recognizes. They are being observed alone or with no more than 
two or three gathered together. Or, in more popular parlance, they are 
joining other forms of prayer in being kept, as our Lord instructed, ‘in one’s 
closet’, not in the consecrated space of a nave or choir. The fourth 
informing fact is that the text being used in this burgeoning form of 
individual or private keeping of the hours is not the BCP. Rather, the market 
has produced a veritable host of alternative prayer books, manuals, and 
breviaries for individual use. 

Several of the accessible prayer manuals or breviaries in use by 
Anglicans today are based on, or are distillates of, the BCP. Some others 
come directly from Anglican monastic communities and are, thereby, also 
distillates, though of a different sort. Some of the very popular ones are 
Roman Catholic in origin. In any case, while there is no uniformity of 
particulars, there is some obvious uniformity in general outline and 
intention. 

The most interesting variant in all of this, especially in the last category 
of types, is probably tied to the story of the Anglican Breviary (TAB) itself. 
When asked, in the early twentieth century, about how TAB related to the 
Roman Breviary, the official answer offered by its originators was that TAB 
is a direct translation of the Roman Breviary ‘put into English in 
accordance with the Book of Common Prayer’.. It was, and it still is. The 
proof text, however, lies in the fact that during the course of the twentieth 
century, TAB gradually fell into something very close to total disuse. Then, 
in the late 1990s, an Anglo-Catholic attorney, Daniel J. F. Lula, decided to 
fund privately what he sentimentally thought was to be one, last press run 
of the TAB he had grown up using. Much to Lula’s surprise, as well as that 
of all concerned, his privately funded run sold out, forcing him to return to 


press in early 2001. The rest is, so to speak, history; and TAB has been 
selling to an expanding, international audience ever since. 

TAB is a perhaps an extreme, but none the less a felicitous, example for 
our use here for two reasons. Obviously, it speaks, to some extent, to the 
breadth and variety of the present return to the keeping of the hours. More 
to the point, however, it bears witness to the present recurrence of interest in 
older forms of prayer that are seen, rightly or wrongly, as somehow more 
‘authentic’ by virtue of age and lineage and exotic or esoteric presentation. 
That push toward perceived ‘authenticity’ is not unique to twenty-first 
century Anglicanism. Rather, it is ubiquitous in first-world Christianity in 
general and is a reflection of what the late Robert Weber referred to as our 
religio-cultural yearning toward ‘the ancient future’. The significance of 
that generalized hunger, especially as it expresses itself in a resurgence of 
interest in the practice of fixed-hour prayer, is, nonetheless, enormous for 
Anglicanism. 


ANGLICANISM IN THE BREACH 


Standing as it does—and always has—as neither Roman nor Protestant nor 
Orthodox—but rather as a fourth great confluence within Christianity, 
Anglicanism is increasingly understood today, especially in the West, as a 
neutral, safe, attractive path along which to explore the ancient and seek 
‘the authentic’. This does not mean that purely Anglican parishes and 
dioceses are growing in numbers in the first world. With a few exceptions, 
they are not. It does mean, however, that the business of ‘borrowing’ from 
the prayer practices of Anglican Christianity is spreading subtly, but surely 
beyond the normal bounds of Anglicanism itself, most particularly in the 
West, some areas of Oceania, and the Republic of South Africa. And it is 
fixed-hour prayer and the BCP that are carrying those concepts and 
traditional practices beyond Anglicanism itself and more and more into the 
religious formation of Emergence Christianity and/or Fresh-Expressions 
Christians. We cannot ignore what this will mean to Anglican prayer, as 
well as to Christianity in general, before the twenty-first century is done 
with us. 


Inevitably, as Anglican practices and text go out beyond Anglican control 
or oversight, they will be modified by the new form of Christianity we now 
know as Emergence Christianity. And having been modified by some new, 
still undefined, ‘other’ way of being Christian, the texts will in time wash 
back into Anglican awareness, expectations, and sensibilities. That process 
of accelerating change will have to be addressed. As we know from the 
history of the last half of the twentieth century, the cultural diversity and 
completely interconnected world of postmodernism/poststructuralism have 
required of us the creation of many—albeit cautiously and judiciously 
rendered—adaptations and translations of what was once a prayer text 
unified by one language and its culture. In the same way, so too will this 
introduction of other ways to pray the offices and adapt common prayer 
require response. It means that Anglicanism will have to discover, within 
the twenty-first century, ways in which to give up itself and its historic 
treasures to another, new, and emerging body of Christ without losing its 
ability to hand down to its own, direct children, the traditional concepts of 
prayer that are its defining future. 

Closely related to that process and more immediately present is the 
growth, during the opening years of the twenty-first century, of the 
‘Anglomergent’ community or body of believers, especially in the United 
Kingdom, the USA, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and, to some lesser 
extent presently, in the Republic of South Africa. As the name would 
indicate, this merging of evangelical fervour and Emergence sensibilities 
with the prayer practices and via media flexibility of historic Anglicanism is 
eventuating in a division or sub-set or spin-off that most emphatically is 
growing. As a movement, it also feels that it has every right to expect from 
established Anglicanism a degree of familial support. While that position 
certainly has great merit, it also introduces the question of just how much 
oversight in praxis and in belief the Mother Tradition should and/or can 
exercise, and how. It asks as well the question of whether or not 
Anglicanism, properly defined, is a communion per se, or a tradition. If 
uniformity of common prayer and common prayer texts have defined 
Anglicanism, what then is this that emerges from adaptation and pick-and- 
choose re-assembly? What now of lex orandi, lex credendi? 


ANGLICANISM IN NON-LOCATIVE SPACE 


Professor McKnight’s recognition, then, of the growth in fixed-hour prayer 
as well as of its increasing privatization has led him to assert that in 
liturgical prayer and liturgical traditions we always are praying in relation 
to the Church when we pray the hours and/or when we engage in corporate 
worship. That is, in both situations, we pray the texts that are the living soul 
of the Church. When we pray them, we pray within the Church, regardless 
of where we are. At times we are actually, physically, in a church or sacred 
space; and sometimes we are observing our fixed prayers at fixed hours 
when we are physically alone, but bound to one another and with the 
Church across time and space by virtue of the common text. 

That physicality, as McKnight knows, takes on an almost exquisite 
importance when we consider the fact that physicality itself must now be 
divided into locative and non-locative space. That is, one of the major 
considerations of the Church over the next half-century is going to have to 
be that of cyber-space and of how the life and practice of prayer are to be 
conducted there. And among other facets of that discussion, there will also 
have to be the recognition that McKnight’s separation into private-with-the- 
Church and corporate-inside-the-walls-of-Church has to bend enough to 
make room for a more amorphous iteration. 

Perhaps the most dramatic, functioning, early harbinger of the questions 
and quandaries that lie ahead was and is the Anglican Cathedral on the Isle 
of the Epiphany in Second Life. Contrived early in the twenty-first century 
and first marketed as a game, Second Life ceased to be a game within two 
or three years of its inception. It is, instead, an alternative universe. That is, 
Second Life is a right-on and total, albeit virtual, existence in which almost 
all the aspects of physical life can be experienced or lived out as surely as 
they can be in the physical world. Second Life citizens, who are obviously 
real human beings and who live electronically as avatars, have a full range 
of normal existences and relationships, as well as social and cultural 
institutions. There are banks and libraries and realtors and shops and, of 
course, churches. 

The churches ‘in world’, as being in Second Life is called, are numerous, 
but none is more handsome, traditional, or ‘authentic’ than is the Anglican 
Cathedral on the Isle of the Epiphany. The clergy on the Cathedral’s 


Leadership Team are drawn from Australia, Britain, New Zealand, and the 
USA. The Revd Cady Enoch of the United Kingdom served as the first 
chair of the Clergy Team, while much of the original, day-to-day oversight 
rested with the Revd Mark Brown, who at that time and in real life was 
Chief Executive Officer of the Bible Society of New Zealand and was 
assigned by the Bishop of Wellington as deacon to the Cathedral. The first 
services were held, in accordance with the New Zealand Book of Common 
Prayer, in May 2007. In 2008, clergy began to make available to the 
Cathedral community and its visitors the opportunity for confession as well. 
Done in a private location in world, it employs a private communication 
channel which only pastor and penitent can access. 

Second Life is, of course, only the first, small, tentative expression of 
what will become a robust, but ‘other’, way of living as virtual or 
alternative worlds become more numerous and more sophisticated. Even so, 
it still requires some reconsideration of exactly what or where McKnight’s 
in and with categories are. Nor would Second Life be enough in and of 
itself to affect our present discussion were it not for the fact that there are 
literally hundreds of other, web-based, “prayer stall’ sites. 

Although less complete and dramatic than Second Life, many such sites 
either are dedicated explicitly to prayer or else simply offer the faithful, 
among other things, a place to pray the offices and/or offer private prayer. 
Some of them with international range, such as <http://www.oremus.org>, 
which is based in England, are Anglican in origin and governance, but not 
necessarily limited to, or of appeal primarily to, Anglicans. The 
International Anglican Fellowship of Prayer (IAFP)—<http://www.afp.org> 
—is of a different type. 

Categorically Anglican, the IAFP counts all forty-four different member- 
churches in the Anglican Communion as active participants. IAFP is 
deliberate and intentional in its thrust toward the creation of a truly 
international Anglican prayer ‘place’ online. It is equally dedicated to the 
philosophy that very ‘real’ and instant contact via cyber-space is productive 
of a truly global community that is transnational, pan-communion, and 
familial. [AFP effects a robust, international network of ‘Prayer Warriors’ or 
prayer teams and, significantly enough, draws its on-line inventory of fixed 
prayers from contemporary, traditional, and ancient sources. 

Most web-based prayer chapels or sites, however, while indeed 
international, are not Anglican in sensibilities or understanding. How 


worldwide Anglicanism will accommodate itself to the demonstrable needs 
and demands of men and women whose closet and/or whose nave is virtual, 
be it Anglican or otherwise, remains to be seen; but we must be ever 
mindful of the old truism that even default is a form of accommodation. We 
must be mindful as well that thousands and thousands of Christians, be they 
Anglican or otherwise, now have their entire worship and corporate prayer 
experience in virtual, not physical reality. 


PRAYING ALONGSIDE THE CHURCH 


We know, of course, that in addition to liturgical prayer and the two 
categories of it with which we began our discussion, prayer in Anglicanism, 
as in every Christian tradition, often springs up from the heart, soul, and 
mind of the individual Christian. It is defensible to say that any observant 
Anglican who is praying spontaneously but not from a prayer book 1s, 
nonetheless, still praying from within the tradition and sensibilities of his or 
her Anglicanism. Over the last few decades, however, and especially in the 
first world, there has been a significant trend towards incorporating into the 
spontaneous prayer life of Anglicans, tools and methods that, while 
recognized by the larger Christian tradition, are not Anglican either by 
origin or by disposition. 

Until a few years ago, we could speak of the form or structure of prayer 
as being either liturgical or individualized. We can now, as we have seen, 
demonstrate the presence of two formal—or non-content defined—types of 
liturgical prayer. We do so, of course, with a full awareness that the 
introduction of cyber-Anglicanism may produce a third or hybrid form of 
liturgical prayer. Likewise, until a very few years ago, we could 
conveniently oppose liturgical prayer to individualized or spontaneous 
prayer as if the latter, if not the former, were a unity to be analyzed only by 
the nature of its content and thrust, and not by its methods. That is no longer 
true. We must acknowledge now that the methods and tools of spontaneous 
or individualized prayer have been markedly expanded by the introduction 
of such practices as centring prayer, /ectio divina, and labyrinth walking. 
Tools like the Anglican Rosary or icon corners or Celtic and/or Taizé music 
have not only expanded the individual Anglican’s private prayer, but they 


have also, by default, opened up a way for him or her to pray alongside the 
church, albeit in a larger sense of that word. 

Centring prayer was introduced originally into North American prayer 
practice in the 1970s by Frs Basil Pennington and Thomas Keating. Heavily 
tied to the use of lectio divina, centring prayer was in many ways a response 
to the Western world’s growing association with, and awareness of, the 
richness of Eastern religious practice, especially that of Buddhism. Keating 
and Pennington, perceiving a need, managed to take the thread of an early 
Christian practice and weave it into a fabric broad enough to cover and 
warm many modern minds and hearts. The adroit combination of basic 
meditation practices with saturation of the mind in sacred text became a 
modification of prayer and approaches to it that quickly jumped national, 
social, economic, and cultural barriers in the first world and is now seen by 
most Christians there, be they Anglican or not, as one accepted form of 
standard operating procedure. 

The Anglican Rosary is a slightly more recent innovation. It was born in 
the 1980s, but also had its origins in the USA. Even more dramatically than 
centring prayer, though, the Anglican rosary has since cleared all the usual 
boundaries and now informs the faith globally. It was contrived originally 
by Fr Lynn Bauman in response to the ubiquitous, North American cultural 
hunger for Weber’s ancient future and to the West’s increasing emphasis on 
the spiritual and the ‘spiritualized’. From the beginning, although it does 
retain the thirty-three bead structure of Eastern Orthodox rosaries, 
Bauman’s work was a deliberate adaptation of the familiar Roman Catholic 
or Dominican rosary. 

Having weeks instead of decades, only four cruciform beads, and a single 
invitatory between the cross and the weeks, the Anglican rosary is perhaps 
even richer in, and more susceptible to, symbolism than is its Latin 
progenitor. For the purposes of our discussion here, however, the more 
important point may be that there is no set or fixed text of prayers for 
praying the Anglican rosary. One may modify a Roman form, or adapt the 
BCP to function as one, or simply free-fall. It should be noted, of course, 
that in the years since the turn of the millennium, many dioceses and/or 
parishes around the world have produced manuals for the use of their own 
congregants in praying the rosary. There is also a veritable plethora of such 
manuals available on the internet. Despite these church-generated texts and 
despite the name ‘Anglican rosary’, the result nonetheless is similar with 


the rosary to centring prayer: many Anglican who pray it, although clearly 
praying as Anglicans, are also praying alongside a larger tradition that may 
or may not incorporate defining Anglican concepts and texts. 

The reintroduction of the labyrinth into ordinary prayer life can be dated 
from the 1990s. Its popularization can be attributed in no small part to the 
Revd Lauren Artress and the work of Grace Episcopal Cathedral in San 
Francisco. The significant thing may be, however, that the labyrinth’s 
popularity as a prayer/meditation means is not, and never was, limited to 
Anglicanism or to North America. The Labyrinth, like centring prayer and 
icon corners in the home, or Taizé-enabled meditation, is increasingly a 
practice that informs first-world Christians of all traditions. Together, any or 
all of those tools can enrich the prayer life of those who pursue them. They 
also, almost by default, can create transdenominational bonds that enable 
candid conversation and encourage theological exploration. Aside from the 
obvious ecumenical advantages, much of the utility and appeal of such 
extra-Anglican practices as these is, of course, that they resonate with 
themes at large in the general culture, involve an altering of consciousness 
or its focus, and allow for a more incarnational or body-involved prayer 
life. 

One of the more interesting and recent approaches to these same goals 
has been the introduction and gradual popularization of knitting as a form 
of focused prayer. Using the stitches as one would use the beads on a 
rosary, the knitter prays his or her way through the order of selected or 
spontaneous prayers. The arresting difference here is that there is a physical, 
tangible result from the prayer process that, most significantly, also serves 
as a mnemonic for each prayer that has been offered. That is, even several 
days after the time of the offering up of knitting prayers, the pray-er can 
look at a section of material or a row of stitches or a bit of pattern and recall 
for whom, to whom, or for what, prayers were lifted up. A variant upon the 
same idea, which presently is largely confined to North America, is 
‘praying in colour’, rising out of the work of Sybil MacBeth, an 
Episcopalian artist. An aesthetic approach to prayer, the process involves 
allowing the hand to move as the body and mind pray, using such various 
colours and shapes as it may happen to select for itself without deliberate 
intent. The result, as with knitting prayer, is a physical object that can be 
held as a record and as an aid to re-praying. The method, as with knitting 


prayer, is in some ways analogous to that of keeping a prayer journal; but 
the fluidity and power are that of non-verbal, non-articulated experience. 

Anglicanism, from its beginnings, has stood as a tradition informed by 
liturgical prayer and by a particular text that both shaped the Communion’s 
prayer life and conveyed its theology. As the Psalter has been to Judaism, so 
the Book of Common Prayer has been to Anglicanism: Belief conveyed in 
poetry ... Worship couched as adoration, supplication, thanksgiving, 
intercession, and confession ... Theology made malleable by nuance and 
subtlety. These are both the foundation and the paving stones of the via 
media. If we are to appreciate with wisdom the prayer concepts and 
practices that inform the twenty-first century, we must recognize, above all 
else, exactly how, why, and into what those practices are morphing. None of 
us can stop the course of such changes, nor in all probability would we, or 
should we, wish to. What is required, rather, is that in full and informed 
knowledge of these and other changes, there be care and maintenance of an 
ongoing text in such a way as to render it both inclusive of the diversities of 
our time and, simultaneously, particular enough to become a measure of 
what Anglican Christianity is. To that end, two other changes that are 
clearly in the offing need at least cursory consideration here. 


PRAYER IN A DYNAMIC, CHANGING WORLD 


The first change of serious import is not so much in the offing as it is 
already upon us all over again. That is, one of the two changes we must 
consider before calling our overview done is the unavoidable attractiveness 
of the Book of Common Prayer as a tool of politicization. This can hardly 
be called a new problem, for in one form or another it has beleaguered 
Anglicanism since before the original Act of Uniformity in the mid- 
sixteenth century. What is different now is the nature of the diverse voices 
that are threatening uniformity and also, of course, the fact that few twenty- 
first-century Anglicans would regard unqualified uniformity as a summum 
bonum, even if they thought they could have it. It is in that space between 
‘unqualified’ and ‘uniformity’ that the greatest problem for praying with 
and in the church lies for us in our century. 


An in-depth and excellent analysis of these very difficulties and their 
implications can be found in the essay ‘The Future of Common Prayer’, by 
Pierre W. Whalon, Bishop in Charge of the Convocation of American 
Churches in Europe (Hefling and Shattuck 2006: 551-7). That whole 
volume, in and of itself, is a treasure trove of insights about Anglicanism’s 
foundational text. Given the breadth of that survey and the limitations of 
space here, it will have to suffice simply to mention in passing only one or 
two of the more cogent points open to us. For instance, where once moiling 
division existed among those of common tongue and largely shared culture, 
quite the opposite is true now, as we all know. But in the twenty-first 
century, many of different tongues and cultures are earnestly seeking to 
move towards a more pliable, multifaceted and larger centre, not away from 
it. That is, the impetus now, more than ever before, is towards fashioning 
through the BCP and alternative Anglican prayer texts a uniformity of 
sensibility, not words. The desideratum is a global commonality and a trans- 
cultural/trans-language integration of worship and corporate prayer that 
hold equally both in the centre and in each of the tentacles that radiate from 
it, despite the intervening process of translation out and away from the 
originating tongue and values of English colonialism. 

As has always been true, and concomitant with these tensions, is the 
presence of serious theological differences that seek the legitimatization of 
one position at the expense of another by ensconcing it in the BCP. This 
process can not only evoke massive delays for the adoption within a 
member-church of an approved BCP, but it can even evoke alternative 
BCPs like the so-called Green Book of Common Prayer that was 
inaugurated for trial use in 2007 in Rwanda carrying a Preface by Bishops 
Murphy and Rodgers of the Anglican Mission in America. 

Other accommodations, like the dropping—or in some provinces, the 
sanctioned neglect—of the filioque or the gradual inclusion of the Trisagion 
some years ago, are examples of changes effected in Anglican prayer for the 
sake of inter-communion relations, in both those cases, of course, with 
Eastern Orthodoxy. The General Synod of the Anglican Church in Canada, 
to use another example, has for years been dealing with a similar but variant 
configuration of difficulties. It has called for the creation of new texts that 
will address the complexities and needs of a province composed of English 
and/or French and/or aboriginal prayer book users. Any such new texts, 
while accommodating to the exigencies of a trilingual province, must also 


at the same time be consonant with the church’s signed articles of full 
communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada. 

In like manner, at its July-August 2007 meeting in Palermo, Sicily, the 
International Anglican Liturgical Consultation, which is charged with the 
global oversight of Anglican texts and text-making, received and had to 
deal with literally dozens of reports and directives concerning the state of 
the BCP in all the provinces. For example, the Episcopal Church of Sudan, 
with twenty-four dioceses, was still using the 1662 BCP because the drain 
of constant warfare had deterred them from doing otherwise. The Standing 
Liturgical Commission of the Church of Wales, which had spent forty years 
in the twentieth century attempting to produce a BCP in modern language, 
was still continuing to slug its way through the work of changing to 
contemporary language texts. Nippon Seikokai, the Church in Japan, was 
working with a new Service of the Word that could be used instead of 
Morning Prayer when there is no Eucharist, a daring adaptation for them. 
And so it goes. 

In aggregate, what all of these changes attest to is the never-ending, but 
always shifting, parade of problems that accrue to Anglicanism because it is 
by its prayers that Anglicanism teaches itself and the world about its beliefs. 
Constant susceptibility to change and to political manoeuvring is a sobering 
problem; and it is also exhausting, in no small part, because the problems it 
creates will never be resolved. But if over the years Anglicanism has never 
managed to domesticate the problem of a foundational text and praxis 
always in flux, she certainly has learned to live with it, much as one learns 
to live with an attractive, but irascible lover. May such continue to be so. 


CONCLUSION 


We cannot walk away from our overview of twenty-first-century concepts 
and practices just yet, however. There is, instead, one last component of our 
century that will impact prayer in all its forms and permutations and 
presentations. This is not, in other words, an Anglican problem specifically, 
though it will impact Anglicanism in very specific ways. Cognitive Science, 
though scarcely more than a fledgling field of study at the moment, will 
become increasingly a dominant one within both lay and professional 


awareness. In conjunction with work in Artificial Intelligence and 
Computer Science, it has already raised the most central question of the 
twenty-first century: What is consciousness? And that question has many 
others that devolve from it: What is the brain? The mind? The soul? What is 
the will and how is it to be understood and how is it governed? What, given 
all we now know about our brains, can we understand to be the self? What, 
in other words, is a human being? More to the point, when we go to our 
prayers, who/what is doing the praying? 

Quantum Physics, closely integrated in many areas of exploration with 
Cognitive and Computer Sciences, asks questions and posits theories that 
speak not only to the architecture of consciousness, but also raises questions 
about the physiology of prayer, about its efficacy as being in part 
kinesthetic, about its conjunctive role within humanity and its conductive 
role outside of space/time. As the twenty-first century rolls on, the prayer 
practices and concepts of Anglicanism, and indeed of all humanity, will be 
dramatically and pivotally shaped by the answers to these questions. 
Paradoxically, there is no more credible way for Anglicans to prepare 
themselves for engaging these questions than to pray, for prayer is 
ultimately how Anglicans discover and articulate the truth of God as we 
know and have known Him to be. 
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CHAPTER 37 


NORMAN DOE 


THE church has always had norms of conduct designed to assist its mission 
and witness to Jesus Christ. Alongside the normative texts of scripture and 
liturgy the church also has its law-books. Recent years have witnessed a 
rising tide of interest in these—the study of the internal laws and other 
regulatory instruments of Christian churches (ecclesionomology) as distinct 
from study of other systems of religious law (such as Jewish Law or Islamic 
law), and religion law (i.e. national state laws and international laws on 
religion). Today, learned societies, university courses, and secondary 
literature are growing to promote the study of systems of canon law (such 
as in the Catholic and Orthodox traditions), as well as systems of church 
order (such as in the reformed Protestant traditions)—and a similar trend 
may be discerned within global Anglicanism. This chapter examines 
elements of the legal systems of Anglican churches (the so-called 
‘provinces’ of the Anglican Communion), as well as two related 
developments in the last ten years—the articulation of principles of canon 
law common to the churches of the Anglican Communion, and the move 
towards adoption by each church of the Anglican Communion Covenant. 
The chapter also sets these three Anglican phenomena in the wider context 
of other Christian traditions and draws some conclusions about the role of 
law in the wider ecumenical enterprise. 


THE LEGAL SYSTEMS OF ANGLICAN CHURCHES 


At the international level, the Anglican Communion has no formal body of 
law applicable globally to its forty-four churches in communion with the 
See of Canterbury. Whereas each church is autonomous (with its own legal 
system), the Communion is held together by ‘bonds of affection’: shared 
loyalty to scripture, creeds, baptism, Eucharist, historic episcopate, and its 
institutional Instruments of Communion—the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lambeth Conference, Anglican Consultative Council, and Primates’ 
Meeting; but these cannot make decisions binding on churches. Instead, law 
operates at the level of each provincial, national, or regional church. The 
general law within each church, typically provincial, is created by a synod 
or other assembly of bishops, clergy, and laity, and laws at more localized 
levels (such as law created by the diocesan synod of bishop, clergy, and 
laity) must be consistent with the general law. Some churches have a code 
of canons only, but most have a constitution, canons, and other instruments, 
including rules, regulations, and liturgical norms found in service books. 
Alongside these other sources may include customs, decisions of church 
courts, and, more rarely, the English Canons Ecclesiastical 1603, or even 
pre-Reformation Roman canon law (Doe 1998a). In addition, churches 
today increasingly use ecclesiastical quasi-legislation—informal 
administrative rules designed to supplement formal laws; these resemble 
laws (with prescriptive language) but do not bind in the same way as laws 
properly so-called (Doe 1998b; see also Doe 1996). 

Typically, constitutions deal with faith and doctrine, governmental and 
institutional organization (legislative, administrative, judicial), appointment 
of bishops, and discipline; canons address functions of ordained and lay 
ministers, and liturgical and sacramental matters; and usually rules and 
regulations deal in detail with matters of procedure and property. However, 
the law itself has its limits: it cannot encompass all ecclesial life, and 
functions predominantly in the public sphere. In turn, the purposes of law 
are shaped by how each church views the church universal (ecclesiology) 
and itself as an institution (its ecclesiality). Consequently, law and theology 
are closely related. Whilst Anglicans have not yet developed a systematic 
theology of canon law—as distinct from recognizing theology in canon law 
(Doe 1990: 328)—they do see law as the servant of the church with a 


theological foundation, rationale, and end, intended to express these 
publicly along with the practical policies of a church. Law exists to uphold 
the integrity of the faith, sacraments, and mission, to protect ecclesial order, 
to support communion among the faithful, to put into action Christian 
values, and to prevent and resolve conflict. As such, human church law 
should reflect the revealed will of God, and provincial laws often present 
scripture as the ultimate standard in matters of faith; but there is no clear 
evidence of a general Anglican practice that divine law vitiates contrary 
canon law (Anglican Communion Legal Advisers 2008: Part I). 

At the practical level, the laws of Anglican churches define the rights and 
duties of both the institutions and the members of each church (and as such 
clarify roles and responsibilities). However, in some churches the laws bind 
only ordained ministers, but in others they bind both ordained and lay 
persons. Often church members must undertake to comply with the law, and 
in all churches canonical obedience requires clergy to obey the lawful and 
honest directions of their bishops. For the resolution of conflict, courts and 
tribunals are ordered hierarchically and their jurisdictions carefully 
prescribed; and failure to comply with law may result in proceedings before 
these for offences and the imposition of sanctions (typically seen as 
medicinal and corrective, such as rebuke, suspension, and exclusion) (Doe 
1998a). Finally, unlike the Church of England (Hill 2007), most Anglican 
churches function in civil law as voluntary associations—their internal rules 
have the status of terms of a contract entered into by the members (the 
doctrine of consensual compact) and are enforceable in matters of property 
in state courts (Doe 1998a and 2002b; Cox 2008). 


PRINCIPLES OF CANON LAW COMMON TO ANGLICAN 
CHURCHES 


Recent global tensions in the Anglican Communion have stimulated 
discussion of how the laws of churches may contribute to more visible 
international ecclesial unity in Anglicanism. In 2001, on the basis of a paper 
discussed at the event (Doe 2002a: 241), the Primates’ Meeting decided to 
explore whether there is an unwritten common law (or ius commune) shared 
by the churches of the Communion. An Anglican Communion Legal 


Advisers’ Consultation in 2002 tested and then accepted the hypothesis. The 
Primates’ Meeting (2002) discussed a report on the Consultation and 
concluded: ‘The Primates recognized that the unwritten law common to the 
Churches of the Communion and expressed as shared principles of canon 
law may be understood to constitute a fifth “instrument of unity” ’. Later in 
2002 the Anglican Consultative Council (ACC) welcomed the 
establishment of a Network of Anglican Legal Advisers to produce ‘a 
statement of principles of Canon Law common within the Communion’ and 
in October 2003, the Primates’ Meeting urged completion of the work as 
did the Lambeth Commission in 2004. A Network drafting group met in 
2005 and 2006, and after extensive consultation The Principles of Canon 
Law Common to the Churches of the Anglican Communion was launched at 
the Lambeth Conference in 2008 (Anglican Communion Legal Advisers 
2008). In 2009, the ACC expressed its gratitude to the Network for its work, 
commended the Principles for study in every province, invited the 
provinces to submit comments on the document, requested a report on 
these, and encouraged provinces to use the Network as a resource in dealing 
with legal issues in those provinces (ACC-14, Resolution 14.20 (5 May 
2009)). 

The Legal Advisers’ Consultation, in 2002, formulated six conclusions 
which became fundamental to the project. First, ‘there are principles of 
canon law common to the churches within the Anglican Communion’. In 
point of fact, the category ‘the principles of canon law’ had previously been 
formally recognized by at least four Anglican churches as well as by other 
churches (Doe 2003: 4). Moreover, many Anglican churches explicitly 
appeal to principles in their own laws, as the foundation for more detailed 
rules, giving the latter shape, coherence, and purpose. Principles of canon 
law are in the nature of general propositions or maxims, expressing 
fundamental ecclesial or theological values, and rooted in the inherited 
canonical tradition. Principles differ from rules (particular norms), enjoy a 
dimension of weight, and may be shared with secular legal systems. 
Secondly, ‘the existence of the principles can be factually established’. The 
principles of canon law are induced from the profound factual similarities 
between the actual laws of each church. Their recognition is a scientific task 
—an exercise in careful observation and comparison of legal texts. Often 
legal similarities are generated by the churches using a common historical 
source, such as a Lambeth Conference resolution, rubrics of the Book of 


Common Prayer 1662, or even the Canons Ecclesiastical 1603 
(Consultation 2002). 

Thirdly, ‘each church contributes through its own legal system to the 
principles of canon law common within the Communion’. The Anglican ius 
commune, as the collective effect of similarities between legal systems, is 
not imposed from above. The immanence of common principles in actual 
legal similarities means that each church is the legislator of the ius 
commune. Whenever a church legislates, it contributes to the store of 
principles and its law may function as a precedent for other churches. 
Whilst churches are autonomous, as a matter of practice they often adopt or 
adapt provisions in the legal systems of fellow churches; and unilateral 
legislative adoption by another church may augment the authority of the 
principle. 

Fourth, ‘the principles have a strong persuasive authority and are 
fundamental to the self-understanding of each church in the Communion’. 
Whilst most principles may derive from similarities between written laws, 
some are based on unwritten assumptions implicit in written laws, and 
frequently churches portray a legal principle as having a deeper authority, 
beyond that of the formal law in which it appears. Accordingly, the 
principles have the appearance of laws (they are preceptive, prohibitive, or 
permissive), but are not themselves laws: they are principles of law (Doe 
2008a: 97). 

Fifth, ‘the principles have a living force, and contain in themselves the 
possibility of further development’. The idea here is that each church 
through its own legislative activity may contribute to or subtract from the 
store of principles, particularly when such developments are replicated 
around the Communion. For example: churches are increasingly legislating 
to forbid racial discrimination in church membership and government; also, 
churches are developing rules on the admission of the unconfirmed to Holy 
Communion, particularly children. Such examples may indicate the 
evolutionary character of the Anglican ius commune. 

Finally, ‘the existence of the principles both demonstrates unity and 
promotes unity within the Anglican Communion’. The principles might be 
perceived by some as a threat to the autonomy of the member churches, or 
as a stimulus for global divisions (Jones 2005: 117). However, the 
principles are themselves a product of the exercise of the autonomy of 
churches and of their promotion of communion through their contributions 


to the statement in which they are articulated. Provincial autonomy is 
unaffected: as we have seen, churches remain free legally to depart from or 
to add to them. Indeed, that legal systems converge in shared principles of 
canon law is a concrete expression of the very character of Anglicanism, its 
commitment to the values presented in them, and, in so far as each church 
contributes to them, the individual responsibility of each church for the 
shape and maintenance of Anglican identity. Moreover, first principles may 
be a useful resource for churches seeking to reform their laws—indeed they 
were invoked in a property dispute by the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia in the case of Bentley v Anglican Synod of the Diocese of New 
Westminster ({2009] BCSC 1608). 

The Principles of Canon Law (Anglican Communion Legal Advisers 
2008) provide that: ‘A “principle of canon law” is a foundational 
proposition or maxim of general applicability which has a strong dimension 
of weight, is induced from the similarities of the legal systems of churches, 
derives from the canonical tradition or other practices of the church, 
expresses a basic theological truth or ethical value, and is about, is implicit 
in, or underlies canon law’ (Anglican Communion Legal Advisers 2008: 
95). The hundred principles are arranged under eight parts (with over six 
hundred micro-principles). Part I, ‘Order in the Church’ (Principles 1—8), 
deals with the necessity for law, and the sources, subjects, authority, 
application, and interpretation of law. Part II concerns ‘The Anglican 
Communion’ (9-14), its nature, the Instruments of Communion, provincial 
autonomy, and (e.g.) mutual respect. Principles of ‘Ecclesiastical 
Government’ are in Part III (15—25) on (e.g.): representative government, 
legislative competence, visitations, and courts and tribunals. Part IV 
addresses ‘Ministry’ (26—46): the laity, lay ministers and deacons, priests, 
bishops, and archbishops. ‘Doctrine and Liturgy’, Part V (47-59), covers 
the sources and development of doctrine and liturgy, public worship, and 
doctrinal and liturgical discipline. Principles on baptism, confirmation, 
Holy Communion, marriage, confession, and burial are in Part VI, ‘The 
Rites of the Church’ (Principles 60—79). Part VII, ‘Church Property’ (80- 
92), treats ownership and administration, places of worship, records, funds, 
and stipends and pensions. Part VIII, ‘Ecumenical Relations’, features 
ecumenical responsibilities, recognition of churches, ecumenical 
agreements, and admission to Holy Communion (Principles 93—100). 


Other than the sections on church order, and the Anglican Communion, 
the grouping of principles into these parts is conditioned by the 
systematization of laws employed by the churches of the Communion. The 
principles are derived from various sources. Most are from constitutions 
and canons, and many from norms in service books (which themselves 
enjoy canonical authority), for example, Principle 69 on the nature of 
marriage; and historical sources (which may be canonically recognized by 
the churches), such as the Book of Common Prayer 1662 (e.g. Principle 
64.6: on baptism and confirmation of mature persons); the canonical 
tradition (e.g. Principle 25.6: nemo iudex in sua causa [an aspect of judicial 
impartiality]); divine law (e.g. Principle 47.2: the duty to proclaim the 
Gospel); or the practice of the church universal (e.g. Principle 60.1: baptism 
effects incorporation into the church of Christ). Others are rooted in a 
theological idea expressed in laws (e.g. Principle 53: worship as a 
fundamental action of the church); or from guidance issued by ecclesiastical 
authorities to supplement church law (e.g. Principle 43: the professional 
ethic of public ministry). Whilst the vast majority derive from similarities 
between the written laws of churches, some are based on unwritten 
assumptions, general propositions implicit in church laws. The juridical 
values of clarity, conciseness and consistency govern the form of the 
principles which themselves are cast in a variety of juridical formulae: most 
are permissions (‘may’), many are precepts (‘shall’, ‘must’), some are 
prohibitions (‘shall not’, ‘no one shall’); many are exhortations (‘should’: 
aspirational); and some maxims (‘is’). 

The document The Principles of Canon Law Common to the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion has appeared at a time of great tension in the 
worldwide Anglican Communion. However, this project might have been 
undertaken, with exactly the same results, at any time. The underlying idea 
is not revolutionary. For the most part, the document is simply a statement 
or description of facts derived from the convergences of Anglican legal 
systems. The ius commune is not a ‘top-down’ binding global legal system 
imposed by a central Anglican authority (none is competent to do this) but a 
‘grass-roots’ development growing from the exercise by each church of its 
own autonomy through its legal system. The statement clearly shows how 
much Anglicans share and use law as the medium. The principles also 
provide an accessible resource for ecumenical partners in developing their 
own understanding of Anglicanism from a global perspective. As such, the 


ius commune enriches rather than undermines traditional Anglican 
ecclesiology (Cameron 2008: 69). 


THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION COVENANT 


The Lambeth Commission on Communion was established in 2003 to 
address ‘the legal and theological implications’ of the decisions of the 
Episcopal Church (USA) to select a priest in a committed same-sex 
relationship as a bishop, and of the Diocese of New Westminster (Canada) 
as to services for use in connection with same-sex unions; its mandate was 
also to make ‘practical recommendations for maintaining the highest degree 
of communion possible in the circumstances resulting from these 
decisions’. Its Windsor Report (2004) proposed inter alia the adoption by 
the churches of the Communion of a covenant, and the report included a 
draft covenant (Doe 2005: 147). The Primates’ Meeting in 2001 had earlier 
considered a paper which (along with the principles of canon law project) 
proposed adoption of ‘a concordat for incorporation by individual churches 
in their own canonical systems’ seeking ‘to increase the profile of 
communion, to define their inter-church relations, and for the resolution of 
inter-Anglican conflict’ (published as Doe 2002a). Towards an Anglican 
Covenant (2006) took the proposal forward, and was endorsed by the 
Standing Committee of the ACC and Primates’ Meeting. A Covenant 
Design Group was set up, offered its first (Nassau) draft covenant in 2007, 
and its second in 2008, the St Andrews draft covenant (SADC) (Doe 
2008b). This was discussed at the Lambeth Conference 2008. The 
Framework Procedures for the Resolution of Covenant Disagreements 
appended to SADC were dropped after criticism at the Conference as too 
juridical (for the procedure see Doe 2008b). The Group met later in 2008 to 
consider the Lambeth Conference’s reflections and produced its Ridley- 
Cambridge draft in 2009 (RCDC). Section 4 of this was revised after 
discussion of it by the ACC in May 2009 (ACC-14, Resolution 14). Once 
the Standing Committee agreed the final text in December 2009, The 
Anglican Communion Covenant (TACC) was circulated to the churches for 
ratification or rejection under their own particular formal processes. 


Debate prior to circulation addressed such matters as (1) the nature of a 
covenant (as a solemn agreement based on a voluntary relationship 
responsive to God with an exchange of promises generating commitments); 
(2) the novelty in global Anglicanism of a formal ecclesial covenant 
(though the proposals stressed a covenant would simply articulate existing 
relationships of covenantal affection in Anglicanism); (3) the Anglican use 
of covenants internationally (the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral seen as 
typical), nationally (each church has its own consensual compact: see 
above), and ecumenically; (4) the strategic purposes of a covenant such as 
unity (though many questioned the operational capacity of a covenant to 
achieve these); and (5) its affect on provincial autonomy (Doe 2008b). 
Nevertheless, today the Communion stresses that the Covenant reflects the 
call of Anglicans to be in communion in witness and mission so as to enrich 
the common life of the Communion and enable ‘the Churches to live 
together in mutual care and affection as one Communion ... to witness ... 
to the biblical commands of charity and unity’ (TACC: QAA 2011, sections 
3 and 4). 

The Anglican Communion Covenant consists of a Preamble, four 
Sections, and a Declaration. The Preamble sets out the reasons for 
covenanting: to proclaim the grace of God revealed in the gospel, to 
respond to the world’s needs, to maintain unity, and to attain the full stature 
of Christ. Sections I-III, on faith, mission, and unity, consist of affirmations 
and (concomitant) commitments made by each signatory church. In the first 
section, ‘Our Inheritance of Faith’, each church affirms its communion in 
the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church, the catholic and apostolic faith 
revealed in scripture and set out in the catholic creeds and historic 
formularies of the Church of England (where acknowledged provincially), 
the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral (scripture, creeds, sacraments, and 
historic episcopate), shared patterns of worship, and its participation in the 
mission of the people of God. The footnotes to TACC: 1.1 refer to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 1662 Book of Common Prayer, and 
Ordering of Bishops, Priests and Deacons, and Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral 1886/88. In living out this inheritance together in their 
varying contexts, each church commits itself, inter alia, to act in continuity 
and consonance with scripture and the catholic and apostolic faith, order 
and tradition, as received by the churches, to faithful, coherent and 


respectful interpretation of scripture, and to sustain Eucharistic communion 
(TACC: 1.2.1-8). 

Section II, ‘The Life We Share with Others: Our Anglican Vocation’, 
deals with mission. Each church affirms that communion is not an end in 
itself but seeks to proclaim and witness to God and that God has been at 
work in Anglican history in shaping its worldwide mission; each church 
also confesses its failure to live up to that calling and undertakes to 
cooperate with other Anglicans in mission and with other Christians 
ecumenically. In turn, the covenantal commitments of each church are: to 
share its resources to evangelize, heal, and reconcile the broken world; to 
engage in mission; to be humble and open to conversion; to renew 
structures for mission; and to root mission in the worship of God 
(particularly in Eucharistic communion) (TACC: 2.2.1-5; this largely based 
on the Five Marks of Mission, MISSIO Report 1999: ACC-6 and 8). 

The third section, ‘Our Unity and Common Life’, deals with the exercise 
of provincial autonomy in the context of ecclesial communion. This builds 
on the principle of autonomy-in-communion in the Windsor Report (2004: 
para. 76). Each church affirms its call to live in peace and build up the 
common life of the Communion, its resolve to live in a communion of 
churches, and its autonomy (in government and law); it also affirms the 
absence of a central global authority in Anglicanism, the role of bishops and 
the threefold ministry, and the importance of the Instruments of 
Communion in global Anglicanism (Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth 
Conference, Anglican Consultative Council, and Primates’ Meeting) 
(TACC: 3.1.1-4). One task of the Inter-Anglican Standing Commission on 
Unity, Faith and Order is to study the role and responsibilities of the 
Instruments of Communion (See ACC-14: Res. 14.09 and 10). Next, each 
church commits itself to have regard for the common good of the 
Communion in exercising its autonomy, to support and receive the work of 
the Instruments of Communion with a readiness to reflect on their counsels, 
and to endeavour to accommodate their recommendations. Moreover, each 
church must respect the autonomy of all churches, uphold mutual 
responsibility and interdependence, seek to discern the will of God through 
listening, prayer, study, and debate, and seek a shared mind (consistent with 
standards in canon law) in matters of common concern through 
consultation. Each church must also act with diligence, care, and caution in 
matters which may provoke controversy ‘which by its intensity, substance 


or extent threaten the unity of the Communion and the effectiveness of its 
mission’. In conflicts, a church must participate in mediated conversations 
and bear in mind that the bonds of affection and love of Christ require 
maintenance of ‘the highest degree of communion possible’ (TACC: 3.2.1- 
7). 
Section IV, ‘Our Covenanted Life Together’, deals with adopting the 
covenant and living together by it. Each church affirms a set of rudimentary 
principles and procedures for conflict-resolution and, reliant on the Holy 
Spirit, commits itself to their implementation, namely ‘to live more fully 
into the ecclesial communion and interdependence which is foundational to 
the Churches of the ... Communion’. Moreover, it goes on: 


The Anglican Communion is a fellowship, within the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, of national or regional Churches, in which each recognises in the others the bonds of a 
common loyalty to Christ expressed through a common faith and order, a shared inheritance in 
worship, life and mission, and a readiness to live an interdependent life. (TACC: 4.1.1) 


Adoption means that a church recognizes that the covenantal statement of 
faith, mission, and interdependence of life is consistent with its own life, 
but such does not represent submission to any external ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Every church of the Communion listed in the schedule of 
membership appended to the constitution of the ACC is invited to enter the 
covenant. However, if a church does not adopt the Covenant, this does not 
mean that it is no longer a part of the Anglican Communion; it may still 
retain its Anglican identity (TACC: QAA, sect. 6). The Covenant Working 
Party, in its Commentary on Revisions to Section 4 (2009) stated: 


it is not appropriate to address this question within the text of the Covenant. Rather, there 
should be the flexibility for the Instruments of Communion to determine an appropriate 
response in the evolving situation that would accompany a process of reception and adoption 
of the Covenant. 


The Covenant is active for a church when that church adopts it through 
procedures in its own constitution and canons. (The Windsor Report had 
proposed that each church enacts its own brief communion law authorising 
its primate (or equivalent) to sign on its behalf so committing it to the 
covenant terms (2004: para. 118)). 

The next set of provisions deals with maintenance of the covenant and 
resolution of disputes; the covenanted position may be summed up in the 
maxim: the Communion guides; each church decides (CDG Report on the 
RCDC 2009 (2-4-2009) in relation to its Section 3), thus protecting 


provincial autonomy and giving no coercive or sanction-imposing 
jurisdiction to the central Instruments of Communion. Each church has a 
duty of ‘fidelity’ to the Covenant. When questions arise about ‘the 
compatibility of an action by a covenanting Church with the Covenant, it is 
the duty of each covenanting Church to seek to live out the [covenantal] 
commitments’. If a shared mind is not reached, the Standing Committee 
(responsible to the ACC and Primates’ Meeting) must make every effort to 
facilitate agreement. It may request a church to defer a controversial action 
and if the church declines to do so, the Committee may (on the advice of 
the ACC and Primates’ Meeting) declare an action or decision 
‘incompatible with the Covenant’. On this advice, the Committee must 
recommend to the churches and Instruments as to relational consequences 
which flow from such incompatibility—that is, the extent to which the 
decision of the church in question impairs or limits the communion between 
that church and other Communion churches. Each church or Instrument 
then decides whether or not to accept the recommendations. Moreover, each 
church must have structures to oversee its own maintenance of the 
Covenant and to relate to the Instruments on Covenant matters (TACC: 
4.2.9; for the original idea, see WDAC: Art. 25: the Anglican Communion 
officer). Finally, a church may withdraw from the Covenant, the Covenant 
may be amended with consent of three quarters of the churches (TACC, 
4.4.2), and the signatories declare themselves to be ‘partakers’ in the 
Covenant (Declaration). To alter or add to the Schedule of member 
churches of the ACC two-thirds of the Primates of the Anglican 
Communion must agree (ACC Const., Articles of Association: Art. 7.2). 
That the Covenant binds a church accords with the canonical principle (with 
its long historical and theological pedigree) pacta sunt servanda: 
agreements must be kept (Doe 2008b). 

The Covenant represents a major historical development for worldwide 
Anglicanism. It raises a host of both theological and legal issues, ranging 
from the theological nature of communion, through the legal character of 
provincial autonomy, to the theological and juridical implications of 
covenanting. The initial Windsor proposal and draft covenant were not 
universally welcomed: some accepted the covenant principle and the draft; 
others, the principle but not the draft; and some rejected both (Doe 2008b). 
Following publication of each draft, responses indicated a greater general 
sympathy for a covenant and voices rejecting the principle became fewer 


(see, e.g., Covenant Working Party Commentary on Revisions to Section 4 
(2009)). Respondents generally agreed about the voluntary and relational 
character of a covenant with commitments (e.g. Goddard 2008: 47), though 
several attacked analogies between a covenant and a contract as too 
juridical and likely to undermine the consensual character of Anglicanism 
(Lewis 2005: 601). Many felt that a covenant accords with the notion of the 
Communion as a consensual family of churches (Radner 2005: 609; 
Gladwin 2008: 3), and several likened it to covenant models in scripture, 
sacramental theology, ecumenism, and comparable global ecclesial 
communities—in which the parties are called to covenant, solemnly 
undertake commitments, and limit their autonomy by the duty to consider 


others (Doe 2008b; Seitz 2008).! However, others considered it at odds with 
the Anglican spirit, that it would translate bonds of affection into formal 
(juridical) commitments (Adams 2005: 70), that there are too many 
practical obstacles in the process of adoption, that it will make divisions 
within the Communion more visible, and that it makes too many new 
demands on the Instruments of Communion (TACC: QAA: section 10). In 
any event, much depends on how it will be received in the life of the 
Communion. 


ANGLICAN JURIDICAL INSTRUMENTS IN CONTEXT 


There is little that is extraordinary in the Anglican Communion Covenant, 
the legal systems of each church in the Communion, or the Principles of 
Canon Law. As to the Covenant, agreements are widely used by comparable 
international ecclesial communities to co-ordinate and regulate community 
activities. In contrast to the Roman Catholic (or Latin) Church worldwide, 
governed not by a covenant but by a Code of Canon Law (1983) 
promulgated unilaterally by the pope, the Orthodox Church (like the 
Anglican Communion) is a family of self-governing Churches held together 
not by a centralized organization but by unity in faith and communion in 
sacrament. Each ‘autocephalous’ or ‘autonomous’ Church is covenantal—a 
Eucharistic community gathered around a bishop and in full communion 
with ‘sister Churches’ (Rodopoulos 2007). Yet they may also enter inter- 
church agreements. Orthodox hierarchs, of several different churches, have 


associated together in the Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox 
Bishops in the Americas. Their constitution contains a ‘theological 
foundation for the agreement’, expresses their “common testimony’, enables 
them ‘to actualize this unity in all those fields in which a common effort is 
required’, and exists for ‘the consideration and resolution of common 
problems, [and] the coordination of effort in matters of common concern’. 
However, the constitution preserves the autonomy of the member churches. 
Article II reads: ‘No decision of the Conference shall interfere with the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of any of the Canonical Orthodox Churches, or 
any of the member Hierarchs’, viz. Greek, Antiochian, Serbian, Romanian, 
Bulgarian, Carpatho Russian, Ukrainian, Albanian. 

The statute of the International Old Catholic Bishops’ Conference in the 
Union of Utrecht (2000) unites the bishops as members of ‘the same 
church-family’, describes their ‘communion’, and ‘can be seen as our 
“covenant” ’—but each church remains ‘autonomous and interdependent’. 
Similarly, the Lutheran World Federation is ‘organized under’ its 
constitution as ‘a communion of churches which confess the triune God, 
agree in the proclamation of the Word of God and are united in pulpit and 
altar fellowship’; the Federation is an ‘instrument of its autonomous 
member churches’ helping them ‘to act jointly in common tasks’ 
(Constitution: Articles I-IV). Likewise, the World Communion of Reformed 
Churches is ‘a fellowship of Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed and 
United churches’, and protects the autonomy of member churches. Article 
IV.2.6 of the Constitution reads: ‘None of these provisions shall limit the 
autonomy of any member church’. Similarly, the Baptist World Alliance 
exists ‘to promote the spirit of fellowship, service and co-operation ... 
while recognizing the independence of each particular church’ (Doe 2008b: 
50). Agreements are also commonplace in church-state relations (Puza and 
Doe 2006; Doe 2011). 

Secondly, that each Anglican Church has its own legal system is not 
exceptional. Every church has its own regulatory system addressing 
governance, ministry, ritual and worship. In the Roman Catholic (Latin) 
Church, ‘particular laws’ apply to a specific territory (e.g., a diocese) or a 
group of people (e.g., a religious community)—and its ‘universal’ Code of 
Canon Law (1983) ‘facilitates ... an orderly development in the life of both 
the ecclesial society and of the individual persons who belong to it’ (Pope 
John Paul II, Sacrae Disclipinae Leges (1983)); indeed, the supreme law is 


the salvation of souls (Code, Canon 1752). Each Eastern Catholic church is 
sui juris (not a concession of the Latin Church) with its own juridical 
system operative within the Code of 1990. In Orthodoxy, the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of America, for example, under the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, is regulated by a Charter, Holy Scripture, 
the Holy Canons, regulations, and, ‘as to canonical and ecclesiastical 
matters not provided therein, by the decisions thereon of the Holy Synod of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate’ (Charter 2003: Article 1). Similarly, Lutheran 
churches typically have a constitution, bylaws, rules, and regulations. By 
way of contrast, Presbyterians employ systems of ‘law’ (Weatherhead 1997) 
or of ‘church order’ (Coertzen 1998; Reuver 2000: 4). Comparative study of 
these systems reveals profound similarities with Anglicanism and could be 
deployed ecumenically (despite doctrinal differences), through the 
induction of common principles, to uncover the scope for and limits on 
greater visible unity (Doe 2008c: 271). 

Thirdly, the Anglican Principles of Canon Law may be compared with 
the approaches of other international ecclesial communities to global 
ecclesiastical order. No other global ecclesial community has engaged in a 
project identical to this. However, the Anglican collection (or code) of 
principles echoes aspects of the Latin Code of Canon Law—this too covers 
governance, ministry, sacraments, and property—but different insofar as the 
former emanates from the legislative activity of provincial churches, 
whereas the latter derives from a central authority, the papacy. The Anglican 
ius commune seems to resemble a little more the Code of the Eastern 
Catholic Churches which represents their ‘common law’ (Code 1990: 
Canons 1 and 1493). Like Anglicanism, the Orthodox Church worldwide 
has no universal code. The ‘law of the church’ globally is, rather, ‘her 
canonical tradition’, ‘an outgrowth of the holy canons’ deriving from the 
early Councils and Fathers of the Church; these are contained in collections 
such as the Pedalion (1800). No attempt has been to articulate what modern 
instruments of Orthodox churches share, though whether Orthodox laws 
should be codified is debated (Bartholomaios 1973). In any event, for 
Orthodoxy canon law is ‘at the service of the Church ... to guide her 
members on the way to salvation’ (Patsavos 1984: 145). Unlike the 
Anglican ius commune, the constitutions of other global ecclesial 
communities (outlined above) do not articulate principles induced from 
similarities between the regulatory instruments of member churches—they 


are instruments de novo enabling worldwide collaboration in matters of 
common concern. Another difference concerns enforceability. Whereas the 
Anglican principles do not bind internationally, the Latin Code binds all the 
Catholic faithful worldwide; the Eastern Catholic Code is also binding. 
‘Acceptance’ of its constitution is required for membership of the Lutheran 
World Federation, but in Orthodoxy there is a lively debate on whether the 
canonical tradition binds in letter or spirit. With some communions the 
decisions of the central body of the global community bind only that body; 
they do not bind as to matters within the competence of the autonomous 
member church (Doe 2008b: ch. 9). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter represents an exploratory examination of a vast field. 
However, three conclusions may be drawn. First, there would seem to be 
good reasons to study the individual legal systems of Anglican churches. 
Such study has until relatively recent years been much neglected. One may 
speculate on the reasons for this. Perhaps they have to do with the historical 
antithesis between grace and law, the view that law is essentially coercive 
(and that it frustrates the spirit in the life of the church), the dominance of 
theological study over the legal practicalities of ecclesiastical 
administration (law is for lawyers), and perhaps the assumption that 
ignorance of law tends to make it more difficult to question authority. On 
the contrary, law is not an end in itself but the servant of the church, 
existing to facilitate and order its communion and mission. It is important to 
note that the theological education recommended in recent years by 
Theological Education for the Anglican Communion (TEAC) involves 
indirectly a host of subjects related to canon law, though canon law itself 
remains largely un-named (see Doe 2009: 91). Canon law is in reality 
applied ecclesiology and its study tells us much about ecclesial governance, 
ministry, doctrine, worship, and ritual in terms of the rights and duties of all 
the faithful. That law is a normal function of the church is underscored 
when Anglican churches are compared with churches of other Christian 
traditions: all churches have their laws and other regulatory instruments. 


Secondly, comparative canon law enables an understanding of what 
Anglicans share in terms of systems of polity. The Principles of Canon Law 
Common to the Churches of the Anglican Communion indicates well a 
collective commitment by the churches of the Communion to a particular 
way of being part of the church universal. For this reason, the document 
also represents a major resource for ecumenical dialogue, and perhaps even 
a model for similar projects between ecumenical partners. So often canon 
law and other systems of church order can be perceived as obstacles to the 
advancement of fuller visible communion because of their need for clarity, 
certainty, and stability. But the theological character of canon law (and 
opportunities for theological reflection upon it), its susceptibility to 
comparative study, and its capacity to point up in the form of principles 
what separated churches actually share normatively, call for a renewed 
appraisal of its place in ecumenical dialogue (Colloquium 2009: 284; Leahy 
2011: 15; Sagovsky 2011: 4). Indeed, recognition of ‘the principles of 
church law and order’ suggests that canon law and its equivalents may be 
seen as a generic phenomenon with an existence independent of the legal 
systems of particular but formally separated churches and communions 
(Doe 1999: 221). 

Thirdly, the Anglican Communion Covenant represents an historical 
landmark in global Anglicanism. It is generally understood that the absence 
of such an agreed framework to-date has significantly exacerbated recent 
conflicts in worldwide Anglicanism over human sexuality and same-sex 
partnerships. But conflicts have consequences. They jeopardize mission, 
damage ecumenical relations, and result in claims of impaired communion. 
They may also lead to laws created in other churches offering facilities for 
those who abandon Anglicanism (Doe 2011). It was this absence of an 
agreed global mechanism, and its consequences, which led the Lambeth 
Commission to suggest adoption by each church of an Anglican Covenant. 
Its critics see it as too strong—testricting the freedom of churches to 
innovate. Others see it as too weak—not giving the Instruments of 
Communion enough authority in controversial matters. Yet, its supporters 
see it as an adult way of setting out the basic ground rules by which the 
worldwide Anglican family should achieve its objectives and address 
making decisions on difficult issues. Indeed, that is the fundamental 
principle of the Covenant in terms of global Anglican polity—the 
Communion guides, each church decides. It also meets the need of 


ecumenical partners for a coherent view of global Anglicanism. Moreover, 
spiritual, sacramental, and structural covenanting it is a well-trodden 
Christian path not least amongst the ecumenical partners of Anglicans. 
Importantly, the Covenant does not represent the Communion as the 
primary manifestation of Anglicanism with authority to limit the freedom 
(autonomy) of its churches (‘red-light’ model), nor the autonomous 
provincial church as the primary manifestation of Anglicanism with an 
unfettered freedom without any restraint possible from the global family 
(‘green-light’ model). Rather, the Covenant sees partnership between the 
Communion (the family) and each autonomous church as the primary 
manifestation of Anglicanism, one which protects the autonomy of the 
province (its legal freedom) subject to the competence of the Communion 
(through its instruments) to guide in a limited field of highly contentious 
matters of common concern (‘amber-light’ model)—in order to reconcile 
the legal category of autonomy and the theological category of communion. 
This is the Anglican canon. 
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CHAPTER 38 


RACE, SPIRITUALITY, AND 
RECONCILIATION 


MICHAEL BATTLE 


For Archbishop Desmond Tutu, the Anglican Church provided an 
important platform from which to demonstrate deeper identity than racial 
conflict. I begin with Tutu’s Anglicanism because he has become a sage on 
what it will take, not only for the church but also for nation states, to have a 
future. For a mainline church, Anglicanism is in debt to Tutu’s vision of the 
future. Central to Tutu’s Anglicanism and his understanding of the Book of 
Common Prayer is the premise that Christian identity cannot be a private 
affair leading to culture wars and incommensurate identities. For Anglicans, 
the future of the church lies in her ability to be catholic—building the 
capacity to contain diverse worldviews and still flourish. Herein lies the 
best of Anglican aptitude, namely, through a strong emphasis on spirituality 
as habitual recollection (that is, recalling the presence of God in the midst 
of common relationships). Through such spirituality, Tutu’s Anglicanism 
both helped a world deal with pernicious racism and gave the precedent for 
how nation states can practise reconciliation. Before we celebrate these 
futures, some discussion of the past is in order. 

The two stages of development for the Anglican Communion first 
include colonialization in the USA, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and 
South Africa which occurred from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The second stage includes missionary work beginning in the eighteenth 
century in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. As a result of a history of 
rebellion against colonial rule, the Anglican Church in many of these 
regions offers an alternative description to the theological and ethical 
constitution of the Church of England’s marriage to the state. I posit that 


this particular Anglican character manifests especially through Tutu’s work 
and life. In effect Tutu is successful through his kind of Anglicanism 
because he deliberately measures and moves the locus of national identity 
couched in racial conflict to the divine affirmation of culture. 

The Anglican witness is peculiar to South Africa because it represents the 
very inception of the Anglican Communion on account of the historical 
contingencies of Bishop John William Colenso’s dissent from England over 
the ill-treatment of Africans at the end of the nineteenth century. This 
dissent in South Africa contributed to the beginning of the Anglican 
Communion as the first Lambeth Conference was called largely as a result 
to deal with the Colenso controversy (see Gray 1867; Hinchliff 1963: 100-— 
6; Hinchliff 1964; Guy 1983 and more generally Worsnip 1991). The result 
of the Colenso controversy was a split in the Anglican Church in South 
Africa between the Church of England in South Africa and the Church of 
the Province of South Africa (CPSA; now the Anglican Church of Southern 
Africa). Tutu belongs to the latter. It is interesting that Colenso started the 
‘Church of England’ (vis-a-vis the CPSA) in South Africa though it became 
apolitical and by and large uninterested in any explicit challenge to the 
apartheid regime. On 25 July 1993, the Church of England in South Africa 
re-emerged in the South African public when eleven people were killed and 
fifty-four injured at St James Church of the Church of England. I 
accompanied Tutu to view this horrible scene on 26 July 1993. Ever since 
the time of Colenso the Anglican Church has sought to describe its 
catholicity through the resulting Lambeth Conferences. As a result of these 
Lambeth Conferences, the Anglican Communion has become a worldwide 
family of Churches. There are more than 70 million Anglican Christians 
spread across 165 countries in every continent. The thirty-eight autonomous 
churches in the Anglican Communion are unified through their history, their 
theology, and their relationship to the Archbishop of Canterbury (see 
<http://www.anglicancommunion.org/communion/abc/> [accessed 15 
August 2014]). 

The South African context illumines an interesting juxtaposition to the 
Anglican Church’s search for a common life in the history of an apartheid 
society facilitated by British culture. Often, however, instead of achieving a 
common identity known as communion, a confusion between what was 
Anglican and British caused disparate views of what the Anglican 


Communion was interpreted to be. In an unpublished lecture on 
‘Spirituality: African and Christian’, Tutu explains: 


We should so order the life our churches so that others do not feel they are God’s stepchildren 
and that God’s home-language is English, and that the British parliamentary procedure is 
necessarily the best way of doing our business. Other options should be given a real chance. 
Our church structures should reflect the reality that blacks form 80 percent of our church 
population. We are indigenized in the bad sense of being conformed to the ways of the world 
we inhabit. Our churches, whilst seeking to move away from the ways of the past, have been 
bastions of the very policies for which they have condemned the government. We need more 
non-racial appointments to church positions, especially to parishes. We should work out how to 
circumvent the evil laws of apartheid that make it difficult for the church to be the true church. 
We have been told that we should rather obey God than man, and the government should be 


challenged on this basis. | 


And Africans in particular were made to lose or belittle their own 
uniqueness in forming a common church. Tutu states, “These poor creatures 
must be made to sing the white man’s hymns hopelessly, badly translated, 
they had to worship in the white man’s unemotional and individualistic 
way, they had to think and speak of God and all the wonderful Gospel truths 
in the white man’s well proven terms’ (Tutu 1978: 365). Here, Tutu is 
responding against those who think they know what the church is when in 
fact they are operating from an established, institutional perspective. 
Illustrating this reputation of the institutional Anglican Church even further, 
Tutu refers to a ‘remarkable American lady, married to an Englishman’ Tutu 
met at a dinner table: 


She said that so far as she had been able to experience and so far as she could tell, very few 
indeed of the ministers of the established church in the United Kingdom had been wont to 
frequent the air-raid shelters during the Blitz to share in the misery of its occupants and to try 
to help them bear their burden. Only the Salvation Army had been conspicuous in this regard. 
So the young had never seen any of the church pastors identifying with them at a low point in 
their lives. 


In South African history there were notable white Anglican exceptions to 
this, namely John Colenso, Geoffrey Clayton, Trevor Huddleston, Ambrose 
Reeves, Joost de Blank, and Dennis Hurley. These Anglican protest figures 
created a milieu in which somebody of the calibre of Tutu could occur. A 
particularly good example of political action is Geoffrey Clayton’s letter of 
outrage against government interference of racial integration in churches 
(Davenport 1977; Peart-Binns 1987: 86-7). 

To compensate for the oppressive history of a colonial church, Tutu’s 
Anglicanism embraces all the more the meaning of the Anglican Church as 


the liturgical church which embodies the relentless fight against apartheid. 
And yet somehow this liturgical church is to represent the white community 
whose imperial power is seemingly just as strong today as it was in the 
colonial era and the black community whose dream of full participation in 
South Africa is now being formed into reality. In an undated address, ‘The 
Church and Human Need’, given in New York Tutu claimed to do this 
through a church which 


is the continuation of Christ’s life on earth, teaching, healing, empowering; it is the storehouse 
of the energy and power of good which must combat the power of evil to the end, and which as 
it triumphs over the dark power makes all things new. ... to express the priesthood and the 
church in general you have to think of a double duty: to bring God to the world, and to bring 
the world to God. ... The common priesthood is the priesthood of service. ... And again the 
two things, work and worship, are mutually interactive: you make your worship complete 
when you make it a part of your work for the world; you make your work complete when you 
turn it into loving service for the world and so into worship of the Redeemer of the world. 


For Tutu the liturgical church is that which constitutes a wide spectrum of 
human identities, that is, from healers to murderers, and from saints to 
scoundrels. That which is unique about the church is the creation of a new 
identity of solidarity able to hold the above identities in unity. In his 
enthronement charge as Bishop of Johannesburg in 1985 Tutu wrote: 


What then is the raison d’étre of the church, what does it exist for? Is it a cosy club for like- 
minded persons who can be persuaded once a week to disturb their normal routine to have their 
Christian prejudices confirmed whilst they are insulated against the harsh realities of life out 
there without being shaken out of a complacency as they are assured that God has sanctified 
their sacrosanct way of life? Or does it exist to be a kind of mystical ivory tower of some 
spiritual ghetto unconcerned about what goes on under the noses of its members whilst they 
claim to offer worship to God in the meantime as excuse for that neglect? Or does it exist to 
become involved in a made rush of good works agitating its members into a frazzle as they 
rush from one good work to another leaving behind the so-called beneficiaries of all this 
wearing the haggard and woebegone expressions of those who have been done good by at all 
costs? No, the Church exists primarily according to Holy Writ for God ... The Church is the 
fellowship whence adoration, worship and praise ascend to the heavenly throne and in 
company with the angels and archangels and with the whole host of heaven we sing as did the 
cherubic choir in Isaiah’s vision and as we shall soon be bidden to do in this glorious service: 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, Heaven and earth are full of thy glory.’ 


Here, Tutu teaches us how to imagine new identity in solidarity with those 
who were once enemies. Anglican unity is made known in the Rite of the 
Holy Eucharist which is central to worship for Anglicans. In this rite, the 
offering of prayer and praise recall the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, the proclamation of the Word, and celebration of the sacrament. This 


is the miracle of the church, namely—the poor, the rich, the free, the slave, 
the Jew, the Gentile, the male, the female, and the black and the white—can 
find one identity in Christ. They can be organized into one, interdependent 
entity which would carry on diverse functions for the good of the one body. 
Tutu, like other kinds of spiritual leaders, is not ashamed of his spirituality. 
Tutu states: 


Everything flowed from the reality of one’s encounter with God. And so, for me, it would be 
impossible to engage in the kind of public life I have had if this was not undergirded by the 
spiritual life. Our tradition is one where we have, as far as possible, a daily Eucharist and an 
extended time of quiet in meditation, and mid-day we have (again, the anglo-catholic thing) to 
pause for the Angelus. Particularly now, in South Africa, all religious people are being called to 
pause in the middle of the day to pray for peace in our country and to seek to be aware that 
whatever you are doing is within the context of serving God. When you are writing a letter, 
that is still part of your praying, and in a way you breathe a prayer over the letter so that the 
recipient may be blessed by reading it. 

One’s life would be a shambles if I didn’t have that as a kind of anchor. It is becoming such 
a part of one’s life—and this is a ghastly thing to say, because our Lord said we’ve got to be 
deeply reticent about it—that when I do not pray or do not have a meditation it is like not 
having brushed my teeth. It’s almost physical. But also I belong in the Church and know that, 
however feeble my own prayers are, I am sustained by the fervour and the prayers and 
intercessions of all these people around the world. There is this constant stream of worship and 
adoration and all I need to do is to jump into the stream and float and be carried by the current 
of the worship and adoration of far holier people than me. (Schluter 1994: 19) 


The futures of Anglicanism must be like Tutu’s unabashed witness for 
how the Anglican Communion can be relevant for world peace, despite the 
atrocious history of racism and oppression. Tutu’s sage wisdom teaches us 
that we all must fully tell our stories of how we find God in the world so as 
to indicate new stories already present in the world. Through each 
recitation, the story becomes deeper and more nuanced (see Connelly and 
Clandinin 1994). Through our corporate stories, we are inclined to discover 
mutuality because such stories inevitably reflect interdependence between 
the community, the teller, and the story. 

How do I particularly read the corporate story (or ‘metanarrative’) of 
Anglicanism, race, and spirituality? In African Christian spirituality there is 
a search for balanced destiny between the individual and community that 
continues beyond death. This balanced destiny is practised in African 
cultures around the world through understandings of God, prayer, justice, 
human beings, and the created universe. My argument is that a truer 
encounter with African Christian spirituality reveals a merging sense of its 
uniqueness as it seeks to describe how individual and communal destiny are 


bound together. How African Christians understand themselves to be the 
church is not primarily through the individual’s cognitive function but 
through particular communal ways of knowing. African churches offer a 
dynamic construction of individual and community in which both identities 
create each other. This notion of mutual construction can be seen through 
how African ecclesiology is defined through a wide range of relatives, 
neighbours and villagers, and ancestors who share responsibility for the 
formation and discipline of individuals baptized in Christ’s community. In 
essence, African ecclesiology looks more like hospitality than a place or 
time, whereas, Western notions of the church inevitably lead to the church 
as building or a setting for Sunday morning. Therefore, African ecclesiology 
begins not with cognitive function but with communal sensibilities of 
devotion and mystery from which an individual mind could never fathom 
alone. It is from this thesis surrounding a communal ecclesiology of African 
Christianity that I posit two contributions of Afro-Anglicans in particular 
and one continuing struggle represented among Afro-Anglicanism. 


CORRECTIVE TO INDIVIDUALISM 


First, Afro-Anglicans offer theological discourse a much needed corrective 
to individualistic, myopic work that often goes on in the Western world. 
They are uniquely situated to make such a contribution because of their 
unique blend of an African and Western ecclesiology. In the West, 
especially from the time of the Enlightenment, the self has been understood 
as a distinct individual, with unique value and distinct rights. Persons have 
the right to make something of their lives, to take responsibility for their life 
direction, to use their talents and gifts to the full. Such emphasis puts 
supreme value on the right of self-determination, self-achievement, self- 
satisfaction. It is often claimed that such personal responsibility for the 
shaping of one’s life is a good and flows from the Judeo-Christian 
understanding of the dignity and worth of each human being. What is weak 
in this personal dimensional worldview is the bonding of the person with 
the community. Especially in this century and particularly in North 
American culture, individual self-determination has become the norm for 
understanding spirituality. This Western practice of spirituality has 


profoundly influenced all facets of life, including politics, economics, and 
religion. 

When a Western person, formed in this worldview of the sole importance 
of the person and her or his rights and responsibilities, meets an African 
person, the Western person meets someone whose experience of the self is 
distinctly different from the Western cosmology of individualism. In 
contrast to a person from the West, the African individual does not exist 
apart from the community. The classic phrasing of this intrinsic relationship 
was started by John Mbiti and carried on by Tutu, as an ubuntu sensibility, 
namely ‘I am, because we are; and since we are, therefore I am’ (see Battle 
1997). The African person is part of the whole, and African identity flows 
from the corporate experience and never in isolation from it, especially 
since it is African community that defines who an African person is and 
who an African person can become. This is not a utilitarian sensibility as 
many Westerners are wont to impose on African community. Instead, in the 
African cosmology, the uniqueness of each person is affirmed and 
acknowledged, but African individuality and freedom are always balanced 
by the destiny of the community. 

Because of these contrasting viewpoints between African and Western, I 
would suggest that Western and African understandings and practices of 
spirituality are distinctly different. By disregarding these differences there 
can never be an intelligible discussion for how the other’s practice of 
spirituality can inform the other’s understanding of spirituality. For 
example, much has been written recently about Western abuse of the 
environment as stemming from a perversion of the biblical mandate to ‘fill 
the earth and subdue it’ (Gen. 1:28) and the need for a spirituality that will 
form persons and communities in care and concern for our earth. This 
problem, however, is uniquely a Western hermeneutic. 

A divorce occurs between African and Western spirituality because 
Western Christian spirituality has rationalized an eschatology in which 
union with God and the restoration of the image of God (2 Pet. 1:4) are 
achievable only in the life to come. If we are to wait for the next life to be 
unified with God, then it becomes permissible to use force and to justify 
violence in this life. This has been the rationale of much of Western 
Christendom. My thesis, however, is that in African Christian spirituality a 
dichotomy between this life and the next is false. 


The African Christian life does not allow any separation between how we 
live now and how we will live. In order for our relationship with Christ to 
be authentic, we must show concurrent characteristics of our mutuality with 
Christ. Christian spirituality is our cooperation with God in space and time 
in which such cooperation seeds our ability to live outside of space and time 
with God. Paul states, ‘work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling; for God is at work in you, both to will and to work for his good 
pleasure’ (Phil. 2:12—13). The Western person, however, learns from an 
early age to interpret salvation personally and to see the world as that which 
is to be individually controlled. Personhood, in Western interpretations of 
creation, is a being who stands over and against creation in all its 
dimensions, using and abusing it for one’s own ends. Key to this Western 
worldview is the separation of the person from creation and from the world 
of nature. Therefore, domination best describes this Western epistemology 
in which nature is made the servant of human needs, wants, and desires. 

In contrast to the Western perspective, the African perspective is such 
that the exaltation of the uniqueness and goodness of humanity is seen in 
continuity with the goodness and value of all the other facets of creation. 
The various facets of creation—the sky, the sun and moon, mountains, 
forests and trees, rivers and water, plants and animals—all have at least 
implicit spiritual meaning and often explicit significance. In other words, 
human personhood is interdependent with creation. Instead of the Western 
perspective in which humanity and the rest of creation are in a relationship 
of ruler to servant, African epistemology portrays relationality and 
interdependence which acknowledge the truth that the earth provides 
humanity its basic sustenance—air, water, food, and so forth—and thus the 
human community is called to steward it faithfully and carefully. 

An African person practises the destiny of the community through what I 
describe as the sacraments of various initiation rites that have been and, to a 
certain extent, still remain vital to the interpretation of what is African. The 
rites of passage practised among African communities integrate the person 
into the society so that she or he may find identity within community. This 
rite of passage continues beyond death, since ancestors are regarded as 
intrinsically part of the community, able to influence events and guide the 
community. This emphasis upon maturity and passage into deeper stages 
flows from an African communal sense of personhood in which the 
individual becomes conscious of herself through social interaction. A 


person discovers self through what is expected of personhood in terms of 
relationship to a clan in which cultural norms and responsibilities become 
intelligible. Through these initiation rites, all of life is seen as sacramental, 
visible signs of invisible grace. For the African person, all of life is one 
continuous movement of community from birth to death and beyond. An 
African person acts therefore in concert with the community and not apart 
from it. Crucial to an African spirituality of community is the fact that the 
destiny of the individual and the community are bound together. When good 
is done, it is good for the entire community, and when evil is committed, the 
shame or the victimization affects the whole community. 


CREATIVE EPISTEMOLOGY OF GOD 


The second contribution flows from the first in that there is a different way 
of knowing God on the African continent and among those of African 
descent. I name this African epistemology through the mystical concept of 
unknowing or the apophatic way. The apophatic tradition becomes relevant 
through African practices in which individuality is unknowable apart from 
community. In other words, truly to know one’s personality among many 
African cultures, one must first practise the giving up of self and individual 
rights. Such apophasis is strange to Western notions of self-contained 
spirituality. Herein is the struggle for African ecclesiologies such as Afro- 
Anglicanism—namely, how does the African individual ever recover any 
recognition of self? 

The English word ‘spirituality’ is Christian in origin. The very word 
‘spirituality’ derives from spiritus, the life-giving breath of God, that 
enlivens creation and transforms the relationships persons are able to 
maintain as human beings as more than can be imagined. In other words, by 
the time members in African churches become conscious of their 
experience, God has already become an experience of an experience: 
therefore, the African church constructs an image of a reality that in itself is 
occurring before her normal, historical awareness can become operational 
to describe it. In other words, how African Christians know is not 
exclusively through the clarity of cognitive function but through what is 
often seen as the obscure hermeneutics of particular communities calling 


themselves the church. Therefore, African Christian spirituality begins not 
with cognitive function but with a communal sense of devotion and mystery 
from which the origin of the church is deeper than any individual mind can 
fathom. 

African Christian spirituality originates in the unspeakable interchange 
between the Spirit of God and humans’ spirit. For many African cultures, it 
is this experience of the Spirit pouring into identity and taking possession 
that elicits the distinctive features of what looks African, but more 
important to my argument—elicits a self-giving in return. Such response is 
not ‘ecstasy’ in the sense of inspired inebriation or of divesting oneself of 
created reality, in order to live henceforth in God, beyond one’s own self. 
Both of these elements can be part of the experience, but they are not its 
core. To know God is primarily worship: worship of the infinite and 
inexpressible holiness of God, and yet present in the soul. Much of African 
worship is about a discreet Yes, the consent to be possessed, to be at God’s 
disposal, the ‘ecstasy’ not of inebriation but of service to God. 

Intimacy with the Holy Spirit cancels out the individual’s objectivity, 
with its external, critical attitude, and replaces it with an attitude which one 
can only describe as prayer. This prayer is total; it encompasses our 
beholding and our readiness to receive and self-giving, our contemplating 
and our self-communication, in a single, undivided whole. In fact, no other 
attitude but prayer is appropriate in knowing God for the African. 

A person can only bear witness before others to the truth of the gospel 
provided that he himself has received the abiding, inner witness of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘It is the Spirit himself bearing witness with our spirit that we are 
children of God’ (Rom. 8:16). ‘And the Spirit is the witness, because the 
Spirit is the truth ... the one who believes in the Son of God has the 
testimony in himself ... And this is the testimony, that God gave us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son’ (1 Jn 5:6, 10, 11). Here the Spirit appears as 
the herald of the divine life, which makes its own presence felt. This life is 
the Son, given to us by the Father, and the truth of this life, the giving and 
receiving of this knowledge (the ‘communication’, koinonia, of 2 
Corinthians 13:13) is the Spirit. 

Every genuine encounter with the Spirit presupposes an accepting and 
receptive consent on our part (Mary, in her fundamental orientation to the 
Holy Spirit, Jesus being led into the wilderness). African Christian 
spirituality locates individuals in this way that to know God is the 


unearthing process of giving consent to a pre-existent communal way of 
knowing. 


CHALLENGE OF UNIQUENESS 


For even as the African individual finds him- or herself bringing her 
cognitive, categorizing faculty of knowing into operation, as opposed to 
communal ways of knowing, she discovers that she is already defined by 
the core of her communal being where one is most truly one’s self. Through 
these two contributions and one struggle of African ecclesiology, Western 
Christians learn that one is most truly one’s self in community. 

African Church history is complicated by the Christian churches of 
Europe and America into Africa. Africans have learned the prejudices often 
unaware of the Western causes of division. When a Western person, formed 
in the worldview of the importance of the person and her or his rights and 
responsibilities, encounters African spirituality, they meet therein someone 
whose experience of the self is distinctly different. In contrast to the West, 
the African individual does not exist apart from the community. In African 
Christian spirituality, the uniqueness of each person is affirmed and 
acknowledged, but one’s own individuality and freedom are always 
balanced by destiny and community. Such balanced destiny between 
individual and community are displayed in the various initiation rites that 
have been and, to a certain extent, still remain so important in various 
African cultures. 


THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY 


By drawing attention to Tutu’s Anglicanism an important cultural concept 
such as ubuntu becomes necessary to distinguish the future of 
Anglicanism’s benign meaning from its particular abusive purposes. 
Ubuntu, as a concept, is integral to an African perception of life and 
community; it is also an integral strategy for how Tutu negotiates how his 
South African society may proceed together beyond apartheid. Now that 
Tutu no longer leads as an interim political leader, he has been able to take 


it upon himself to make the dangerous extremes of African communalism 
more explicit. Tutu explains: 


I have to confess that to our shame in Africa, on the whole, we have not been able to 
accommodate differences of opinion. When you differ from someone, often that is taken to 
mean that you are an enemy. But that is actually not traditionally African, because in the 
traditional African community, the Chief was a good chief if he could work out a consensus, 
and a consensus occurs because people have different points of view ... In many parts of 
Africa we must acknowledge with a deep chagrin that the only change experienced by many 
ordinary people is in the complexion of their oppressors. (Tutu 1990: 15) 


The meaning embodied in ubuntu is too important to African culture to 
define it simply as just another communitarian model. In any consideration 
of the political implementation of ubuntu, its ultimate meaning must stress 
that human means must be consistent with human ends. In other words, the 
freedoms of individuality and community are so strong in African culture 
that it should be difficult to tell them apart. However, on a political level, 
this does not mean that one should suffer at the expense of the other. A 
profound lesson of South African history is that the racial means used in 
pursuing political ends determined the nature of community that was 
antithetical to the ideals of African culture: this nature of community is 
ubuntu, a profound concept in Bantu ontology which certainly warrants 
extensive research by those more qualified in philosophy. 


CONCLUSION AND QUEST FOR RECONCILIATION 


To my knowledge, outside an edited volume published in 1978 (Shorter 
1978), no one has attempted to construct what is unique to the character of 
African Christian spirituality. In particular, no one has attempted this in a 
manner intelligible to an African epistemology of community. In light of the 
spurious use of the term ‘spirituality’ and the disparaging view of African 
Christianity as the byproduct of colonialism and European missionaries, our 
discussion should prove instructive to many who long to make sense of 
African Christian spirituality in more beneficial ways. In other words, in 
light of exemplars like the Desert Fathers and Mothers, Verna Dozier, 
Archbishop Luom (martryed in Uganda), Albert Luthuli, Martin Luther 
King, Jr, and Archbishop Desmond Tutu, one can not easily dismiss African 
Christian spirituality as irrelevant to African identity. Our discussion should 


also prove helpful to the critic who is aware of the extremes to which the 
three concepts of ‘African’, ‘Christian’, ‘Spirituality’ can go. 

Beyond these reasons, African Christian spirituality offers theological 
discourse a much needed corrective to individualistic, myopic work that 
often goes on in the Western world. What is claimed in this chapter is that 
there is a different way of knowing God on the African continent and 
among those of African descent. I name this African epistemology through 
the mystical concept of unknowing through religious community because 
the church, since her beginning, has had to seek God in unknowing. This 
apophatic tradition can be extremely helpful in methodologies towards 
reconciliation. 

Reconciliation is at its heart an apophatic concept articulated in mystical 
terms. The ultimate reconciliation is with God who imparts to creatures 
connatural relationship. Mysticism is the claim of immediacy of 
contemplative intuition. How mysticism becomes relevant to our discussion 
here is through African practices in which not only individuals seek such 
immediacy, but whole communities do as well. Such a concept that a 
community can be mystical is strange to Western notions of self-contained 
spirituality. For even as we attempt a description of something sensed called 
spirituality, even more particularly African Christian spirituality, often we 
find ourselves bringing our cognitive, categorizing faculty of knowing into 
operation, as opposed to communal ways of knowing by heart, the heart as 
defined by the core of one’s being where one is most truly one’s self. 
During the past several hundred years religious belief, practice, and 
experience have become an option for Western persons and not a core way 
to organize life experience. For those who remain believers, too often 
religion is a separate compartment of life, with various religious duties to be 
‘done’ but with little influence on ordinary life other than the vague desire 
to do good and respect the rights of others. One attends church on Sunday 
and then gives little thought to religious commitment the rest of the week. 

Organized religion in the West has seen its influence decline in many 
ways as this dichotomy between religious and the secular has become more 
pronounced. Even the rise of various fundamentalist groups has not 
challenged this approach, since personal faith is seen as operative in a fairly 
narrow, restricted sphere with little social or political implication for the 
wider society. The Western person brings much of this perspective to 
spirituality when the matter to be discussed is only that which is ‘religious’. 


Prayer experience is important, but one’s involvement with a local political 
party is not. Any approach or suggestion that reinforces this dichotomy in 
Western experience between ‘religion’ and ‘life’ widens the gap. 

African experience is radically different, for ‘religion is seen as 
inseparable form African culture’ (Twesigye 1987: 84). In African 
traditional religions, formal distinctions between the sacred and the secular, 
the spiritual and the material dimensions of life, do not exist. Life and 
religious expression are one, since the invisible world of the sacred is so 
intimately linked with ordinary life. The universe is basically a religious 
universe. African spirituality is thus a daily affair, permeating every aspect 
of life: rising; getting water; cooking food; going to the farm, office, or 
school; attending a funeral or wedding; drinking beer with friends. Certain 
religious ritual surround specific life events such as birth and death, but the 
African spiritual worldview is broader, since it encompasses all that is 
human and part of life. The African who becomes a Christian or Muslim or 
follower of any other world religion looks for an experience of spirituality 
that also encompasses their whole life: language, thought patterns, social 
relationships, attitudes, values, desires, fears. It is not enough to ‘do 
religious things’ regularly, since their desire is for a spiritual worldview that 
will fill the world with meaning and be especially sustaining in times of fear 
and crisis. 

In conclusion, African Christian spirituality offers a cosmology not only 
for the continent of Africa but for the whole world to participate in 
recovering spiritual sight for how we all relate to each other and to creation. 
In African Christian spirituality, the African person brings her or his desire 
that experience of God be found in every facet of life without exception. 
Western spirituality, formed in the pattern of religion as one part of life, can 
be disconcerted by the holistic view presented by their African brothers or 
sisters, but they have much to gain from African Christian spirituality. At 
the same time, the distinct values of both African and Western worldviews 
can enrich each other, the Western person learning the value of communal 
experience as formative of the person, and the African person coming to a 
deeper awareness of her uniqueness. 

The reader will discover through a comparison of the Western and 
African views of spirituality, that all persons are ‘like some others’ since 
they are formed in the world view of their culture. Through this similarity 
of discovering sight through our particular cultures, we gain the hope that 


we may all one day see a common vision of God in our midst. This is our 
hope for heaven in which there will be community enough for all persons to 
discover their destiny together. The methodology of this chapter assumes 
that in order to get to this heaven, it is often only through either direct 
cross-cultural experience or vicariously through study of other cultures that 
one begins to imagine in intelligible ways how those who are different may 
find a common destiny. In the same way, sensitivity to the difference of 
worldviews relating to the spiritual life is thus a prerequisite for fruitful, 
grace-filled sharing and discernment of the fullness of what spirituality can 
come to mean. 

To define Christian spiritual experience as African, I argue that a 
discourse in Christian spirituality carries with it the daily need of habits and 
skills given through communal practices. There can be no African 
experience of God solely as an individual’s experience per se, as if God’s 
presence resides only in the personal realm. Indeed, I make the 
controversial claim in this book that it is foreign to African epistemology 
that becoming a Christian involves a personal relationship with Jesus as 
‘your Lord and Saviour’. African Christian spirituality does not separate 
personal and communal notions of salvation in this Western manner. 
Neither does African Christian spirituality accept the cosmology often 
preached that ‘If you were the only one alive, God would still come and die 
for you’. These ways of naming relationship with God 1s individualistic and 
unintelligible to African ways of knowing. In the end, African Christian 
spirituality articulates an image of God as diverse persons in an unified 
nature. Community, understood through African sensibilities, becomes the 
image of God. It is from such community that one can then understand an 
African proverb: the reason that two antelopes walk together is so that one 
might blow the dust from the other’s eyes. 

The demands of African ecclesiology are far-reaching, extending not only 
to the whole family community, but to clan, chiefdom, and, on occasion, the 
whole village. The tremendous challenge to African ecclesiology, in the 
light of the disruption of this traditional community life in Africa, is the 
struggle of translating notions of Western individualism and personalism. It 
is inevitable that African churches will change and are changing in response 
to Western churches. Especially as people move from rural to urban 
churches, community life can no longer be taken for granted. The challenge 
for African churches exists as the basic community must rediscover and 


articulate the relationship between the individual and community. The 
natural challenge to my perspective then presents itself as to whether or not 
African communal sensibilities are intelligible apart from Western notions 
of the individual. This is a vital challenge for African ecclesiology defined 
essentially through communal sensibilities. When compared with the 
Western church, African ecclesiology looks communal, but is it essentially 
so? This is an important question for both African and Western churches. 

To reiterate my thesis in terms of its antithesis, African ecclesiologies are 
not derived from the European Enlightenment in which an individual, 
human mind seeks explanation of its existence, because in African 
sensibilities, such an epistemology would be like the proverbial dog who 
thinks itself born to turn in circles to chase its own tail. Herein, in this 
different chase to African ecclesiology, I argue that the particularity of 
African Anglicanism carries with it the daily need of habits and skills given 
through communal practices. We learn from such an ecclesiology that there 
can be no African experience of God solely as an individual’s experience 
per se, as if God’s presence resides only in the personal realm. Indeed, I 
make the controversial claim through Afro-Anglicanism that becoming a 
Christian involves more than a personal relationship with Jesus as ‘Lord 
and Saviour’. African ecclesiology does not separate personal and 
communal notions of salvation in this Western manner. Such ways of 
naming the relationship with God are individualistic and unintelligible to 
African ways of knowing. In the end, the African church as practised 
through African Anglicans like Tutu articulates an image of God as diverse 
persons in a unified nature. Community rather than individuality, 
understood through African sensibilities, becomes the image of God. 
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CHAPTER 39 


MOVING THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
Ethics and Ecclesiology in an Age of Migration 


SUSANNA SNYDER 


The presence of the ‘stranger’ is a gift rather than a threat in this context because the 
stranger helps us see who we are—hopefully, not as an ‘us’ over against a ‘them’, but as an 
‘us’ always in process of formation ... one of the mainsprings of Christian self- 
understanding in the formative years of the Church’s life was the idea that the believer was 
essentially a ‘migrant’, someone who was in any and every situation poised between being 
at home and being a stranger. (Williams 2010) 


For our churches to have any impact beyond the immediate signs of our tiempos mixtos we 
must move and sometimes drag the center to the edge and the edge to the heart of the 
center. (Nanko-Fernandez 2010: 114) 


ANGLICANISM and migration have a long, intertwined and mixed history. 
The church in the British Isles was established between the fourth and sixth 
centuries through the immigration of pilgrims and missionaries from other 
parts of Europe. Later, traffic of Protestant individuals and ideas to and 
from continental Europe directly influenced the establishment of the 
independent Church of England in 1534. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, explorers and traders journeyed to establish colonies across the 
globe, and the chaplains they took with them and the churches they built 
marked the beginnings of the Anglican Communion. The charter granted by 
King James I to the Virginia Company to develop a new colony in North 
America, for example, articulated the hope that it would propagate 
Christianity ‘to such people as yet live in darkness and miserable ignorance 
of the true knowledge and worship of God’ (Jacob 1997: 37-8). The parish 
founded in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607 was the first of many that would 
form a part of the Episcopal Church which formally separated from the 
Church of England in 1789. The missionary societies Society for the 


Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Church Mission Society, and 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge were founded in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and by 1865, there were forty-five 
bishoprics in British colonies and thirty-four bishoprics in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, including a number 
overseas in Africa, China, and Turkey (Jacob 1997: 152). In the last part of 
the nineteenth century, colonial and missionary migration continued to 
spread Anglicanism across the globe. By 2006, there were an estimated 2 
million active members in Kenya, 8 million in Uganda, 4 million in 
Australia, and 2.5 million in the United States (Chapman 2006: 9). 

This chapter offers an ethical and ecclesiological exploration of some of 
the connections that have evolved between migration and the Anglican 
Communion—connections that have largely been ignored in volumes on 
Anglicanism to date. I ask how Anglicans have reacted to immigrants and 
how should they be doing so in the twenty-first century. In what ways is 
migration affecting the development of the Anglican Communion, and 
calling it to change? Following a discussion of Church of England 
responses to migrants and refugees in the years to 1990 to provide historical 
context, I offer some windows onto contemporary ethics and practice in 
relation to migration. I then discuss the way in which migration may be 
calling the Communion to re-discover its ecclesiological identity as a 
‘moving church’. The final section of the chapter offers an ethnographic 
glimpse of contemporary Anglican practices at San Pedro/St Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in Salem, Massachusetts. My own experiences and social 
location explain these foci. I am an ordained, white British citizen who has 
worked in a Church of England parish in North-East London and lived as a 
‘resident alien’ in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Austin, Texas. First, 
though, it is important to outline what I mean by migration. 


THE AGE OF MIGRATION 


There are an estimated 232 million migrants in the world today or 3.2 per 
cent of the global population (UN 2013), and scholars talk of ours as an 
‘age of migration’ (Castles and Miller 2009). A migrant is, essentially, 
anyone who is on the move. More formally, the United Nations defines a 


migrant as someone who is has resided in a foreign country for more than 
one year (IOM 2013). Migrants include students, those who are seconded 
for business, and people looking for a change in lifestyle. While the 
missionaries discussed above were privileged in that they moved because 
they wished and had the resources to, many migrants today are 
underprivileged and move because they have little choice but to. Whether 
people journey because of political persecution, civil war, or natural 
devastation and are known as ‘refugees’, or whether they uproot themselves 
because poverty compels them to seek a new and better life elsewhere and 
are labelled ‘economic migrants’, the result is that some of the descendants 
of those who were once expected to welcome missionaries and a new 
religion and customs—often against their will and accompanied by the 
denigration or destruction of their own traditions and lives—are now 
ironically those hoping for hospitality. By the end of 2010, there were 
approximately 43.7 million forcibly displaced people worldwide, including 
27.5 million internally displaced persons, 15.4 million refugees, and 12 
million stateless persons (UNHCR 2011).! Approximately 2.5 million 
people are estimated to be victims of human trafficking (UN Initiative to 
Fight Human Trafficking 2011). 

Two features of the age of migration are important to note for the 
discussion that follows. First, many migrants inhabit a faith tradition and 
manage their experiences of loss, fear, hope, and opportunity through 
negotiations of religious identity and belief (Isasi-Diaz 2004; Hirschman 
2007; Fiddian-Qasmiyeh 2011; Sarat 2013), including through Anglican 
traditions. Religion is important to significant numbers of people on the 
move. Secondly, among receiving communities, immigration often 
provokes fear and hostility. Many are afraid of what they perceive to be 
strange cultures and values, viewing these as a threat to national identity. 
Some worry that newcomers will compete for jobs, housing or healthcare, 
and others have connected immigrants with violence and terrorism (Snyder 
2012). Immigration, as a result, is a volatile social and political issue, and 
restrictive anti-immigration laws are intensifying across the globe. Life for 
many on the move has become extremely difficult. 


AN HISTORICAL SNAPSHOT: THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


AND REFUGEES 


Anglican responses to migrants, including those arriving for explicitly 
religious reasons, have oscillated between hostility, apathy, and proud 
accompaniment of newcomers. In the wake of the European Reformations 
and Counter-Reformation, Protestants from France and the Low Countries 
began arriving in England in the 1520s and continued to immigrate over the 
following two hundred years. Some regarded these so-called Huguenots 
with suspicion. Under Elizabeth I, refugee congregations were submitted to 
the control of the Bishops of London (Gwynn 2001: 59), and in 1685 the 
Rector of Whitechapel parish church was overtly hostile: 


This set of rabble are the very offal of the earth, who cannot be content to be safe here from 
that justice and beggary from which they fled, and to be fattened on what belongs to the poor 
of our own land to grow rich at our expense, but must needs rob us of our religion too. 
(Kershen 1997: 71-2) 


Other London clergy actively promoted appeals for parish collections for 
refugees, and Archbishop Sancroft and Bishop Compton of London in the 
1680s put out pleas in support of the Huguenots (Gwynn 2001: 164-5). The 
nineteenth century saw a similarly mixed Anglican response to new levels 
and types of immigration brought about by industrialization, imperialism 
and improved transportation. While some Christian mission bodies sought 
to help groups of foreigners, for instance, by opening the Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics, Africans, South Sea Islanders, and others occasionally residing 
in the Metropolis in London in 1857, Bishop Murdoch of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church suggested in 1848 that the Irish problem should be solved 
with ‘a skinful of bullets’ (Visram 1986: 49; Winder 2005: 200). In 1902, 
the Bishop of Stepney also spoke of the Jews as ‘swamping’ whole areas 
once populated by English people (Rosenberg 2006). 

During World War II, some church leaders publicly supported refugees. 
Bishops George Bell and Henley Henson spoke out against Nazi 
persecution and in 1940, Bell publicly protested against the internment 
policy of enemy aliens in Britain, visiting refugee evacuees living at 
Micklepage Farm in Sussex (Simon 1978: 84-6; Holmes 1988: 189; 
Chandler 1993). William Temple urged ‘immediate measures on the largest 
and most generous scale’ to give ‘temporary asylum’ to all Jews able to 
escape the Nazis’ in the House of Lords in 1943 (Hastings 2001: 377). 


Anglicans also participated in the Christian Council for Refugees from 
Germany and Central Europe which aimed to address the needs of refugees, 
including linking refugees with congregations and sending out pastoral 
messages in German (Christian Council 1941: 3-5; Holmes 1988: 143). 
More could have been done, however, and episcopal protests were too ad 
hoc (Chandler 1993: 261). The story of the Church of England’s 
engagement with immigrants in the post-war period has been dealt with 
extensively elsewhere. Suffice it to say that the welcome extended to 
Commonwealth labour immigrants from the late 1940s and new refugees 
from Kenya, Uganda, Vietnam, Iran, and Chile from the 1960s and 1970s 
was often far from warm. Many Christians were turned away from churches 
because of the colour of their skin and told to go to the church ‘down the 
road’ that was for ‘them’ (Walton, Ward, and Johnson 1985; Leech 1988; 
Milwood 1997; Gordon-Carter 2003; Barton 2005). On a more positive 
note, George Bell—alongside the Quaker Friends Service Council—was a 
driving force behind the creation of the Famine Relief Committee in 1942, 
which led to the formation of over two hundred local committees, including 
OXFAM, supporting war-displaced people (Oxfam 2013). Anglicans with 
others raised 1 million pounds to support European refugees and began in 
1949 the movement ‘Inter-church Aid and Refugee Service’, renamed 
Christian Aid in 1964 (Arthey 2005). 

In the 1980s and 1990s, immigration flows to the United Kingdom 
continued to increase and, with this, policies became ever more restrictive. 
Churches attempted to make a significant response. The British Council of 
Churches opposed the 1981 British Nationality Act denying 
Commonwealth immigrants the automatic right to citizenship, and churches 
began to offer sanctuary to those threatened with deportation. The most 
famous case was that of Viraj Mendis, a Sri Lankan tracked down by police 
as a student overstayer in 1984. Mendis, a supporter of Tamil rights, 
claimed to be under threat of persecution if he returned to Sri Lanka. The 
Viraj Mendis Defence Campaign began in June 1984, and in December 
1986, he took sanctuary in the Church of the Ascension in Hulme, 
Manchester. The British Council of Churches gave five hundred pounds to 
the campaign in 1986 and wrote to the Home Secretary on his behalf. His 
Religious Support Group organized the first national conference on 
sanctuary in December 1987, held a Good Friday procession and vigil 
outside the Home Office and produced a magazine, Sanctuary (Cohen 


1994: 146-8). However, not all Anglicans were in favour of granting 
sanctuary: notably, Archbishops John Habgood and Robert Runcie 
expressed concern about standing against the law. In January 1989, Mendis 
was forcibly dragged out of his sanctuary (Cohen 1994: 139). 


CONTEMPORARY ETHICAL APPROACHES 


This selective history of one province in the Anglican Communion reveals 
some of the worst and best responses to immigrants and refugees. It acts as 
a salutary reminder that churches have been and continue to be complicit in 
the oppression that migrants face. In response to Latina/o migration across 
the Mexico—US border today, some Christians quote texts such as Romans 
13:1-5 (‘whoever resists authority resists what God has appointed, and 
those who resist will incur judgment’) to argue that anyone who enters a 
country without authorization should be punished. Other Christians have 
been at the forefront of recent efforts to stand alongside those on the move 
and newcomers into their communities. While Anglican morality is rarely 
agreed upon (Elmen 1998: 364), two theological and practical motifs seem 
to lie at the heart of most Anglican ethical approaches to migration today. 


Incarnate Responsibility 


The incarnation lies at the heart of Anglican theology, emphasizing the 
importance of what takes place and what we do in social, economic, 
political, and cultural spheres. As earthly, fleshly beings, we come to know 
God through our lived experiences and the divine promise of eternal life 
—‘T have come that they may have life and have it in all its fullness’ (John 
10:10)—concerns life in this world as much, if not more, than in the 
afterlife. In other words, in moral terms, the Anglican tradition seeks to 
relate ‘theoria to praxis’ (Elmen 1998: 375) and asserts that we have a 
responsibility to, for and with others. Exercising this responsibility requires 
working for social justice and the flourishing of all people. William Temple, 
writing in Christianity and Social Order, encapsulates this understanding: 


The Church must announce Christian principles and point out where the existing social order at 
any time is in conflict with them. It must then pass on to Christian citizens, acting in their civic 


capacity, the task of re-shaping the existing order in closer conformity to these principles. 
(Temple 1942: 50) 


He charged the social system of his time with injustice and argued that 
members of the church should address suffering (Temple 1942). He 
believed that the church was called to ‘interfere’ in the life of the world. 
Anglican theologians since Temple have echoed his beliefs, not least Jenny 
Te Paa, Kwok Pui Lan, Kenneth Leech, Peniel Rajkumar, Carlos Eduardo 
Calvani, Esther Mombo, Beverley Haddad, and Clara Luz Ajo Lazaro. 

Exercising responsibility in terms of contemporary migration requires 
multiple levels of thoughtful response. Biblical texts including Matthew 
25:35 (‘I was a stranger and you welcomed me’), Hebrews 13:2 (‘Do not 
forget to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing that some have 
entertained strangers without knowing it’), and Leviticus 19:33 (‘When an 
alien resides with you in your land, you shall not oppress the alien’) suggest 
that Christians are called to show hospitality to immigrants (Pohl 2006; 
Carroll R. 2008; Heyer 2012). Anglicans across the Communion, often 
working with secular and faith-based partners, are providing immediate aid, 
English-language classes, accommodation, social activities, food, legal 
advice, and friendship to refugees, internally displaced persons, asylum 
seekers, survivors of trafficking and undocumented workers regardless of 
their religious identity. In 2013, Anglican Overseas Aid appealed for 
support for Syrian refugees, and hoped through partnering with 
International Orthodox Christian Charities in the ACT Alliance, to assist 
650,000 people inside Syria and in refugee camps in Lebanon, Jordan, and 


Turkey.* Restore, an ecumenical project of Churches Together in 
Birmingham, UK, operates a one-on-one befriending project, social groups 
and excursions for men and women seeking asylum in the UK, a summer 
holiday programme for children and families, as well as an interactive 
training programme to assist refugees become job-ready. It also acts as an 
umbrella organization for a number of smaller satellite groups and 
congregations in the city offering hospitality to newcomers, and partners 
with the Hope Projects supporting destitute asylum seekers, women, and 
children. In the USA, Episcopal congregations have acted as co-sponsors 
for refugees arriving on the Refugee Resettlement Program supported by 
UNHCR and the State Department—working with local affiliate 
organizations such as Refugee Immigration Ministries in Boston or Refugee 
Resettlement and Immigration Services of Atlanta—to help new arrivals 


access accommodation, social and healthcare resources, and employment 


(Van Laningham 2010).* Episcopal Migration Ministries, headquartered in 
New York City, is one of the nine voluntary agencies responsible for 
refugee resettlement in the USA. Episcopalians are also among those active 
in visitation programs that seek to support immigrants being held in 
detention in the USA: volunteers go into detention facilities to offer a 


listening presence to isolated men and women likely to face the trauma of 


deportation.” Missions to Seafarers chaplains support sailors who are 


permanently travelling and away from their homes, and Anglican chaplains 
in port cities such as Istanbul offer migrants arriving by boat hostel 


accommodation, food grants, and odd jobs.° 

While important, such practical and pastoral responses are not sufficient. 
Some Anglicans and their partners recognize that advocating for immigrant 
rights is also essential. Responsibility requires justice as well as hospitality 
(De La Torre 2010). In the UK, local organizations such as Restore along 
with the Archbishops’ Council of the Church of England have participated 
in campaigns such as Still Human, Still Here seeking to end the destitution 
of refused asylum seekers, and churches have been key partners in the City 
of Sanctuary Movement that aims to make cities welcoming places of 


safety.’ In the USA, the Presiding Bishop Katherine Jefferts Schori took 
part in an Ash Wednesday Vigil in 2013 protesting the sin of immigration 
detention, and Episcopal Church representatives submitted written 
testimony to the Senate Judiciary Committee in advance of a hearing on 
Comprehensive Immigration Reform (Episcopal News Service 2013). This 
reform could provide a pathway to citizenship for the over 11 million 
undocumented immigrants currently living in the USA. An Immigration and 
Refugee Policy Analyst in the Office of Government Relations of the 
Episcopal Church also encourages Episcopalians to advocate for this reform 
through emails and newsletters. In April 2013, the Presiding Bishop issued 
this theological and political statement: 


We affirm that human beings are made in the image of God, created with dignity and intrinsic 
value. Dignified and productive work is one way in which people give expression to that divine 
creativity, and people often migrate in search of it. This Church seeks to uphold the rights of 
people to seek dignified possibility in life—what this nation calls “the inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” That includes the ability to seek work which will support 
and nurture individuals and their families, and the opportunity to contribute to building a just 
society—what the Church calls a reflection of the kingdom of God. Immigration reform is a 


proximate, this-worldly, way of moving toward that vision of a just society. (Episcopal Church 
2013) 


At a grassroots level, Episcopal Border Ministries (EBM) for the Diocese 
of Arizona has hosted church and college groups wishing to learn about the 
border. Such immersion experiences can transform negative attitudes about 
immigration.® 

Church leaders are, in some contexts, also addressing the violence and 
global inequalities that push people to migrate in the first place. Denis 
Singulane, Bishop of Lebombo in Mozambique, was instrumental in 
helping to bring the civil war there to an end. It caused around 1 million 
deaths and the displacement of 4—5 million people from the late 1970s to 
the early 1990s (McVeigh 1999). In the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
Episcopal Relief and Development is partnering with the Province of the 
Anglican Church of the Congo to help prevent crises reoccurring that create 
refugee flows, as well as supporting the post-conflict healing process.” Seth 
Polley, an Episcopal priest and former director of EBM, helped to found 
Plan Naco in 2010 as an innovative bi-national asset-based economic 
development initiative in Sonora, Mexico. Around fifteen women in poverty 
have been employed in the Wahliti Sewing Project making bags, clothing, 
and other household items to be sold in the USA, including among 
Episcopal congregations and dioceses.!° Polley argued that building the 
economy in Mexico reduces the need for people to make the treacherous 
journey across the border (Polley 2012). 

Much more could still be done, particularly in terms of tackling the 
global economic inequalities and structures that push many people to 
migrate as well as developing effective communion-wide responses. Given 
that Anglican churches are territorially bound—the boundaries of provinces 
and dioceses frequently coincide with those of nation states—people 
migrating have tended to fall into the ecclesiastic equivalent of car mirror 
blind spots (Orobator 2005). The Anglican Refugee and Migrant Network 
(ARMN) was reinitiated in 2012 under the leadership of Archbishop Paul 
Kwong of Hong Kong, and aims to build a picture of migration-related 
work across the Communion and to resource Dioceses (Graham 2012).!! 
ARMN has the potential to deepen transnational connections between 
migrants, their families, and home communities, as well as between the 
parishes and dioceses within which they worship. Through this, it could 


enhance pastoral support available at pre-, during- and post-migration 
phases as well as gather evidence on migrant experiences crucial for 
effective advocacy at an international level. Anglicans also need to ensure 
that their responses are rooted in the experience of those with direct 
experience of migration. Are Anglican migrants taking the lead in 
formulating and enacting political and pastoral strategies, and in what ways 
could partnership with migrant-led community organizations be fostered? 


Strange Grace 


A second motif underlying contemporary Anglican responses to migration 
is the recognition that human beings often experience divine grace through 
encounters with the ‘other’. As Rowan Williams articulated in the quotation 
that started this chapter, the stranger can be a gift. Numerous biblical texts, 
from Abraham’s encounter with three strangers who turn out to be 
messengers from God (Gen 18; Heb 13:2) to the book of Ruth or the story 
of the Syro-Phoenician Woman (Mk 7:24-30), point to this reality (Snyder 
2012). Through being open to all whom we meet—especially those who are 
different from us—we can encounter the divine ‘other’, and be transformed. 
Immigrants and native-born can be a source of a new insight and God-given 
life for one another. Miroslav Volf, a member of the Episcopal Church and 
Croatian-American theologian, has argued how crucial the ‘other’ is to 
becoming the person God created us to be: ‘The self is dialogically 
constructed. The other is already from the outset part of the self. I am who I 
am in relation to the other’ (Volf 1996: 91; see also Buber 1937; Nouwen 
1976). He believes that we need to embrace the ‘other’ and that this 
involves self-giving and readjusting our own identities: 


The Spirit of God breaks through the self-enclosed worlds we inhabit; the spirit recreates and 
sets us on the road towards becoming what I like to call a “catholic personality,” a personal 
microcosm of the eschatological new creation ... A catholic personality is one enriched by 
otherness, a personality which is what it is only because multiple others have been reflected in 
it in a particular way. (Volf 1996: 52) 


Archbishop Desmond Tutu talks of ubuntu, an African concept meaning 
that we are human because we belong and participate with other people, and 
Anglican poets have frequently danced with the idea that surprising grace 
comes through engagement in diverse community (Countryman 1999: 124— 


5). In The Divine Image, William Blake affirms that it in reaching out to 
those who are different or marginalized, people will discover the divine: 


For Mercy Pity Peace and Love 

Is God our father dear ... 

And all must love the human form 

In heathen, turk or jew. 

Where Mercy Love & Pity dwell 

There God is dwelling too. (cited in Countryman 1999: 116-19) 


T. S. Eliot, in Choruses from The Rock, recognizes that newcomers can help 
us to see more clearly and truthfully: ‘Oh my soul, be prepared for the 
coming of the Stranger. Be prepared for him who knows how to ask 
questions’. 

Theological recognition that every meeting between strangers can be 
reciprocally enriching has significant implications. Encounters between 
people with and without experience of migration should be characterized by 
mutuality rather than paternalism. Focusing solely on an ethic of 
responsibility can create the impression that support of marginalized 
migrants is one-way traffic—we help them—and this diminishes migrants’ 
humanity, agency, and resilience. As one Restore befriender recognized: ‘It 


is a two-way process. I felt I learnt a lot from the people I befriended and 


that they learnt from me, I hope.’!* What is more, migration has the 


potential to reinvigorate the Anglican Communion. People with experience 
of migration are not simply the objects of Anglican assistance and largesse, 
as 1s often implied in the ‘tendency to use the third person when referring to 
people on the move. We are church and they are the stranger’ (Nanko- 
Fernandez 2010: 116). Migrants form, rather, a key and highly diverse 
group of Anglican subjects (members) whose presence is radically 
transforming and bringing new life to the Communion. Anglicanism in the 
Global North is growing through reverse mission of Christians from the 
Global South, and European, North American, and Australasian Anglicans 
need to be open to what migrants—first, second, and third generation—may 
bring to their congregational and denominational life, whether that is gentle 
shifts in perspective and understanding, an increase in the number of people 
in the pews, or more challenging invitations to adopt new worship-styles or 
relinquish social, economic, or political privilege. In fact, full participation 
of people with experience of being on the move is essential for scripture to 
be interpreted richly, the Eucharist to enact the kin-dom of God, and 


theology to be truly Anglican (Balasuriya 1979; Wells 2006).'? While 
groups such as the Latino/Hispanic Ministries of the Episcopal Church in 
the USA have been working hard to affirm and support the contributions 
made by migrants and their descendants, the label ‘immigrant 


congregations’ still used to describe many long-established Latino, African, 


and Asian Episcopal churches reveals their on-going marginalization. '4 


‘MOVING’ ANGLICAN ECCLESIOLOGICAL IDENTITY 


While recognizing the danger of spiritualizing the pain experienced by the 
many among us on the move and co-opting this for church growth (Nanko- 
Fernandez 2010: 117), I would like to suggest that one way in which the 
presence of migrants calls Anglican traditions to renew is through 
reinvigorating their ecclesiological self-understanding. The word ‘church’ 
tends to conjure up static or stolid buildings, authority structures, 
committees, and councils, and is usually associated with a locus or place. 
‘Anglicanism’ implies fixity, and most books on Anglicanism talk about its 
structures of governance, identity rooted in the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral of 1888, and Cranmer’s Prayer Book. Spirituality— 
understood as dynamic and experiencing a contemporary renaissance—is 
often contrasted with religion as institution. Could migration help Anglicans 
to dislodge themselves and rediscover their dynamic and fluid nature? 

The Christian tradition abounds with stories of wandering ‘strangers’ in 
the Bible from Adam and Abraham and Sarah through to Jesus, who was 
both itinerant and the ultimate divine stranger. The early Christians 
understood themselves to be strangers in this world, migrating towards their 
heavenly home. The first letter of Peter, probably written between 73 and 
92 AD, is addressed to ‘aliens’ and ‘exiles’ in the diaspora of Asia Minor 
(1.1, 2.11). As John Elliott notes, one of the Greek words used is 
parepidemos, meaning transient visitors, pilgrims, or sojourners. The other 
is paroikos, meaning foreign or ‘other’, and refers to a ‘displaced and 
dislocated person, the curious or suspicious-looking alien or stranger’. 
Paradoxically, these ‘strangers in a strange land’ are simultaneously ‘at 
home with’ God (2005: 23-25). Christian discipleship was also originally 
termed ‘The Way’ (hodos) (e.g. Acts 9:2, 19: 23) and life in the early church 


involved people moving from city to city in order to spread the Gospel. 
Nevertheless, place was also important: the goal of movement was always 
to reach a home. Richard Giles writes of the Anglican tradition: ‘We believe 
travel in itself to be a godly thing ... We are people on the move, emerging 
from a safe position to take hold of life with quiet, unassuming confidence’ 
(Giles 2004: 26-7). 

Migration challenges Anglicans to rediscover this understanding of 
church as moving and dynamic. Reflecting on the process of doing 
theology, Nancy Bedford notes that traditional understandings of the locus 
theologicus as Bible, oral tradition, magisterium, reason, philosophy, and 
history have been added to by liberation theologians. They suggested that 
the poor in Latin America were the real locus theologicus. She argues, 
however, that the metaphor of locus or place for doing theology is 
fundamentally limited because of ‘its static character’. She suggests 
adopting the notion of a ‘via theologica as a possible variation on the locus 
theologicus’, recognizing that for migrants, ‘the /ocus for speaking of God 
is structurally, by definition, a way’, and advocates learning ‘to speak of 
God from more than one place’ (Bedford 2005: 103-4, 113). In a similar 
way. I would like to suggest that the notion of a via ecclesiae, or a way of 
gatherings of those called out, may be more helpful in an age of migration 
than that of locus ecclesiae. 

Ekklésia—the Greek word used to describe Christian gatherings in the 
New Testament and usually mistranslated into English as church—comes 
from ek [out] and caleo [to call] and thus literally means ‘gathering of the 
called-out ones’. In the Greco-Roman world, an ekklésia was a political 
assembly of citizens who met to speak freely and make decisions 
concerning various aspects of life in Greek city states (Trebilco 2011: 445). 
Ekklésia thus implies movement—a calling out and coming—to the place of 
the assembly. The phrase via ecclesiae (genitive singular) seeks to take this 
one step further. It suggests a repeated movement of the people of God as 
they are called out, assemble for a while, and then move on as they are 
called to step out once more. Living church as via ecclesiae today means 
being open to being drawn out of some entrenched habits or practices by 
those among us with experience of migration, and reassembling to grow 
and make decisions together as the Body of Christ. This involves repeatedly 
crossing and inhabiting boundaries between immigrant and non-immigrant, 
tradition and change, local and global, poor and rich, denomination and 


faith, unity, and polycentricity, and the mundane and transcendent (Bevans 
2008: 93). As Carmen Nanko-Fernandez suggests in the quotation with 
which this chapter began, such moving backwards and forwards between 
centres and edges is not always easy. 


IGLESIA SAN PEDRO/ST PETER’S CHURCH, SALEM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


What would such an understanding of Anglican ethics and ecclesiology 
look like in practice? How might Anglicans embody responsibility towards 
migrants, delight in strange grace and enact a dynamic understanding of 
church? In this final section, I introduce one Anglican community—the 
Iglesia San Pedro/St Peter’s Episcopal Church in Salem, Massachusetts— 
already doing so. 

In 2007, Daniel Vélez Rivera received a Transformation Ministry 
Fellowship from the Episcopal Church Foundation to launch a Hispanic 
ministry in Salem, Massachusetts—a town of about 42,000 people, 16 per 
cent of whom are Latino (United Status Census Bureau 2013). With the 
support of the Bishop of Massachusetts, Daniel, a charismatic priest with an 
ability to make people feel very ‘received’ and ‘loved’, began his ministry 
(Group Conversation 2012). He and Ema Rosero-Nordalm, a candidate for 
the diaconate and community leader, were committed to growing a ministry 
that emerged from ‘the needs and interests of the community’ and in 2006, 
began ‘hanging out’ in local neighbourhoods, gleaning from communities 
with experience of immigration possible ways in which the Episcopal 
Church could be helpful (Vélez Rivera 2010: 645). Incarnate responsibility 
lay at the heart of the work. Daniel and Ema discovered that many women 
of Dominican descent were looking for peer support. As Daniel writes, 
‘they found themselves without many basic physical and relational 
resources because of their immigrant situations ... they were hungry for a 
“present” Christ’ (Vélez Rivera 2010: 646). 

Two programmes grew out of these conversations. The first, Abuelas, 
Madres y Mas (Grandmothers, Mothers, and More)—which began as a pilot 
taking place at a community agency Voces—was directed at older 
immigrant women, as a space to explore spirituality, challenges, and 


stresses about bringing up children in the USA as well as possible resources 
to help with these, including communication, good relationships, and 
healthcare. Ema drew on Freire’s participatory education model (2012) to 
ensure mutuality between participants and facilitator, to affirm and draw on 
people’s existing wisdom and strength, dignity, and self-worth. These 
women then expressed a desire to mentor a younger generation of Latina 
women, particularly single mothers, and were trained to facilitate charlas 
(workshops) to ‘share wisdom, explore their moral and spiritual values, life 
experiences and knowledge as mothers’ from ideas about healthy eating to 
domestic violence prevention. This became the Rut y Noemi (Ruth and 
Naomi) intergenerational group and the ministry has proliferated and 
become self-sustaining (Vélez Rivera 2010: 646). Women have found jobs 
that use their gifts, learned to drive cars, completed high-school education, 
and advocated for the rights of their children (Vélez Rivera 2010: 650). One 
younger participant of the original Abuelas, Madres y Mas spoke of the 
effect the project had on her life: 


I didn’t specifically have to talk about my problems, but I could hear about other people’s 
issues and their experiences and there are much older women in the group and they would 
narrate specific incidents of a family or a friend and I would sort of like take on that and that 
was very helpful to me ... I felt embraced and it was—it helped me—I have a daughter who 
has a lot of problems. (Group Conversation 2012) 


The presence of the Latino/a congregation has brought new life—or 
strange grace—to St Peter’s. Numerically speaking, Daniel states that ‘90% 
of the program participants and their family members became 
Episcopalians’ and an Anglo congregation that was dwindling and possibly 
facing closure now has three services on a Sunday, two in English and one 
in Spanish (Vélez Rivera 2010: 651). Many acknowledge the presence and 
flow of strange grace within and beyond the community of San Pedro/St 
Peter’s, which is not simply numeric. The strategic plan of the 
congregation, written jointly by Latina and Anglo leaders, is rooted in this 
recognition: 

There can be no greater gift to a declining and diminishing parish than the infusion of new life 

.. we have experienced tremendous excitement as a result of this newness of life and our 
newfound vitality. Our buildings are ever-busy with activities; the energy of our youth is 
infectious; the cacophony which is ever-present is not discordant but rather, it is harmonious ... 

These early days of our new life have been full of great moments, rewards and excitement; but 

they have not been without challenge or moments of difficulty. Yet through it all, we, English 


and Spanish Speakers alike, have remained ever grateful for the gifts of each other in our 
parish life. (Strategic Plan 2011: 11) 


Daniel has pointed out that the slogan of the Episcopal Church is ‘La 
Iglesia Epsicopal le da la bienvienida—The Episcopal Church Welcomes 
You,’ and openness to one another has resulted in mutual transformation 
(Vélez Rivera 2010: 647). While the Anglo congregation has been enriched 
by the presence of Latino/as, so have Latina/o members grown through 
their encounters with the existing members of St Peter’s. For example, 
some Latina members have been challenged to re-evaluate formerly 
negative attitudes towards the LGBTQ community. People are learning to 
‘grow together’ (Vélez Rivera 2010: 647). 

The congregation—and parishioners talk of themselves as one 
congregation—take their mission seriously. The slogan of the church is ‘A 
House of Prayer for ALL Peoples’ and members recognize that their church 
needs to be in an ongoing process of change and revision—they embody the 
idea of the via ecclesiae—knowing that they are called out again and again, 
to gather as assemblies in the church and in different places. The 
congregation ‘recognize[s| that our journey is our destination: that there is 
no end-state for integration as we commit to honor the tradition of every 
culture which is represented in our congregation’ (Strategic Plan 2011: 11). 
What is more, the new life generated within the communities is spilling 
over into the community of Salem through a range of social justice projects. 
Focusing on a Diaper Ministry that distributes nappies to mothers with few 
financial resources through the Salem Pantry at the First Universalist 
Church, one woman said: ‘Everything that they need we provide’ (Group 
Conversation 2012). They have also participated in the Winter Coat Closet 
ministry at St Peter’s and provided meals to people experiencing 
homelessness through the Lifebridge Meal Program.!? Beyond Salem and 
the Episcopal Church, Ema and Daniel have trained leaders across the USA 
and Central America to develop similar programmes. The potential for new 
life has thus been ‘infectious’ (Vélez Rivera 2010: 651) and the effects of 
reaching out to immigrants self-amplifying. During a conversation in 
January 2012, Ema surprised herself with her own emotion: ‘it’s been a 
beautiful, beautiful journey—a spiritual journey—because we started 
together ... [the women] inspire me ... I see in them the face of Christ’ 
(Group Conversation 2012). 

Strategic objectives have been set proactively to ensure that St 
Peter’s/San Pedro does not become stuck, but rather continually moves 
forward and grows. The congregation has committed to ‘always strive for 


genuine integration of people and cultures and languages. We will never 
confuse integration with assimilation (indoctrinating and weaving folks into 
the Anglo fabric)’ (Strategic Plan 2011: 12). Their aims include increasing 
numbers of occasions of integrated bilingual worship which honours Anglo 
and Latina/o traditions, developing a shared leadership structure, bi-lingual 
communication materials, multicultural education and evangelization 
opportunities, inclusive social events, and social justice ministries— 
including offering meaningful opportunities for young people. In 2012, a 
new bilingual priest-in-charge Silvestre Romero—a cradle Episcopalian 
from Guatemala with a commitment to community based intercultural 


ministry—was appointed. !° 


CONCLUSION 


St Peter’s/San Pedro is one hope-filled example of the future of the 
Anglican Communion. While not without its struggles—finding sufficient 
funding being one of them—this congregation suggests ways in which 
abundant life can emerge when, rooted in commitments to practice 
incarnate responsibility and attend to strange grace, Anglicans follow the 
way of the via ecclesiae. Migration is a pervasive reality and cannot be 
ignored in ecclesial or academic circles wishing to be taken seriously. As 
Orlando Espin writes, ‘Churches must be formed by the realities of 
immigration—and not because of political correctness or momentary 
convenience, but—because this is the very essence of Christianity’ (Espin 
2013: 22). Marginalized migrants have a moral claim on all Christians, and 
those who know what it means to be on the move are the future lifeblood of 
the Anglican Communion. In the USA, with 82 per cent of population 
growth by 2050 anticipated to come from immigration and the descendants 
of immigrants, and 30 per cent of the population likely to be Latino/a by the 
same date (Passel and Cohn 2008), the flourishing of the Episcopal Church 
depends not least on its ability to engage in mutually enriching ways with 
those who have experience of all sorts of migration and from all over the 
globe. 
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INTRODUCTION 


WOULD it have been possible for European countries to have developed into 
their present forms without the colonial and imperial deprivation of Africa, 
Latin America, and Asia over the last five hundred years? Would Africa, 
Latin America, and Asia still be poor countries without colonialism and 
imperialism? What did Christianity leave to these countries over such a 
long time? Although Christian European countries might be hugely proud 
of having given the gospel and salvation in Jesus through mission, we are 
also all too aware that many of the countries to which the gospel was taken 
are still suffering from starvation and hunger, internal conflict, 
discrimination of women, child abuse, social inequality, lack of resources 
and water, corruption, prostitution, AIDS, political oppression, refugees, 
high rates of illiteracy, religious conflict, terror, and much else. This is the 
deep wound and the severe pain that stem from colonialism and 
imperialism. Colonialism and imperialism have not yet finished, however, 
but have mutated into postcolonialism (see also Sugirtharajah 1991, 1998, 
2002; Young 2001; Kwok Pui-Lan 2005). The characteristic core of 
colonialism and imperialism continues to extend into a ‘global empire’ of 
the twenty-first century ‘tripolar world’ in which the USA, the European 
Union, China, and Japan dominate. Unless we face such historical realities 
and contexts, we have to ask whether the Bible and theology are of any use, 


and whether Anglicanism remains relevant. We have to reestablish and 
reconstruct these Christian resources one by one, drastically casting away 
the old and contaminated paradigms and reconstructing theological models 
for living together so that the wolf can live with the lamb (Isa.11:6-9). I will 
try to approach the Bible with this commitment. 

What, then, is the task of biblical postcolonial hermeneutics? (Segovia 
2000). I see that there are two aspects. First, there is the matter of making 
deliberate and informed observations on the Bible. This analyses the texts, 
seeing clearly their facts and comparing and contrasting them through 
historical criticism. This has mainly been done by Western biblical scholars 
against the backdrop of European and North American Christianity over the 
past 150 years. Their efforts brought academic lenses to the Bible and 
linked biblical interpretation with developments in Western sociology, 
natural science, archeology, history, literature, and philosophy. 

Secondly, there is hermeneutical work on the Bible, which strives to 
make clear and interpret the array of meanings in a text. We need not be 
afraid of seeking new interpretations for modern times. Hermeneutics 
cannot directly transfer the thoughts and beliefs of biblical times to today. 
When Christianity actively accepts new interpretations embracing other 
traditional cultures, contemporary humanistic, and historical paradigms, and 
neighbouring religious worldviews (Islam, Buddhist, Hindu, Taoism, etc.), 
these can develop into resourceful, contextual, and workable Christian 
thought. But if Christianity still continues to be limited and confined to the 
thought and doctrine of biblical times, or to the categories of 
denominational dogma, some theologies including the biblical 
interpretation cannot really contribute to ‘Christian thought’. Instead they 
result in a ‘Christianism’ which is associated with dogmatism, fossilization, 
and the ruling ideology of religious power. Such biblical interpretation is 
also limited by the dogma and power of the church. If we want to revitalize 
it productively and robustly, we have to reflect critically on the Western- 
centered theology that directly or indirectly supported the past colonial and 
imperial expansions of Western countries. And we will illuminate new 
insights and interpretations from the Global South, which consists mainly of 
Asian, African, and Latin American peoples who have experienced periods 
of Crusades, colonialism, and imperialism. 

We need to look into how people in the Global South came to accept 
Christianity, and how they understood the Bible during that period. 


Historically, Western Christians often took the initiative in the military 
expansion of colonialism and imperialism: they ruled, exploited, and 
oppressed other indigenous cultures and religions. The project of Empire, as 
a bringing together of the whole world under the ‘One God’, necessitated 
‘the abolition of idolatry’. It also involved explicit or implicit co-operation 
with imperial power that acted with barbarity towards other peoples and 
cultures since the sixteenth century. Many Western hymns—such as 
‘Solders of Christ, arise’ (1749) or ‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus’ (1858)— 
which were written and composed in the colonial period, with their use of 
military march music, supported and justified this aggression, expansion, 
and war. In their conquests of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, Western 
people usually regarded the indigenous religions and cultures as evil and 
satanic, as the enemy. Christian theology and the churches of the West 
partly supported the justness of colonial policy, ideology, and logic during 
the colonial and imperial period. For instance, the former General Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, M. A. C. Warren, claimed: ‘Christianity 
in Asia and Africa is associated with her past political, economic and 
cultural “aggression” of the West’ (Warren 1955: 12). The West exploited 
substantial resources, including slaves, from Africa and left only the Bible, 
which as Archbishop Desmond Tutu of South Africa noted, was used to 
justify their actions (Tutu 2010). Colonial dominance created actual 
situations of political dependence, economic exploitation, social oppression, 
and cultural and religious destruction. Their dominant theological 
ideologies consciously and unconsciously supported capitalism with its 
colonial and imperial expansions into Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

After World War II, even though many formerly colonial countries had 
by then become independent, the worldwide capitalist system, mainly 
centred in America and Europe, still kept much of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America in economic subordination. Since the 1980s neo-liberalism has 
been the ruling system of globalization. However, the nature of imperialism 
has changed. In the past, no single superpower ruled over the whole world. 
Today, the American ‘empire’ threatens all nations with its military system 
of the weapons of mass destruction, nuclear weapons, ten aircraft carriers, 
and economic, political, and cultural power. 

The method of today’s capitalism is not territorial aggression, or 
depriving and enslaving weak countries, but rather that of earning riches by 
free trade and the money market under the name of ‘openness’ of the 


economy, and treating low income migrant workers as equivalents of 
slaves. Imperial countries in the past ruled over only a region or some parts 
of a continent, but now one nation, the USA, has hegemony over the whole 
world. These ‘omnicidal’ systems of the global empire have evolved in 
parallel with fundamentalist and conservative right-wing Christianity. Thus, 
the God of America is the dominant ideology for the world, and the spread 
of the Kingdom of God can only mean the domination the whole world 
centering in the USA (Kater 2008). Consequently, on the one hand, God is 
seen as justifying and supporting the global empire, and on the other hand, 
as excluding everything that opposes the expansion of power of the USA, 
along with its main collaborators which are the European Union and China 
(Khanna 2008). 

An awakening to the global empire context gave birth to Liberation 
theology in Latin America, Black theology in Africa, Minjung (the 
oppressed people) theology in Korea, and Dalit theology in India. These 
theologies serve as counter-models to dominant American and European 
views. Asian, African, and Latin American theologies that were based on 
their colonial experiences began to overcome the dominant logic and vision 
of Western theology and biblical hermeneutics. This also led to 
experimenting with new contextualized perspectives on biblical 
interpretation. In this chapter I track the manner in which a socio-politico- 
economic commitment is strategically developed into a hermeneutical 
methodology, with particular reference to the Old Testament. 


CONTEXTUAL BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS 


Biblical criticism since the end of the nineteenth century has studied the 
history of ancient Israel and the Near Eastern world and investigated the 
mutual developing relations between them. Historical and literary criticism 
focused on the origin of the text, its author, date, literary genre, style, 
edition, tradition, and geographical and social background. However, new 
literary criticism appearing after the 1980s introduced more extended 
literary interpretations such as rhetoric, the relation between author and 
reader, and story structure (Haynes and McKenzie 1993). However, rooted 
as they are in a form of historical criticism, which interprets text and 


context in ancient times, such approaches have limited use in investigating 
and addressing today’s context. Western biblical scholars have given results 
that are too much focused on the literary concerns of the Bible—author, 
editor, tradition, and genre—whereas they have largely ignored the social, 
political, and economic context of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
In particular this includes the historical reality created by the two World 
Wars, and the contemporary Global Empire. Such theories can be 
understood as a kind of escape from present reality, with most Western 
biblical scholars not wishing to be concerned with political, social, and 
ideological realities during that time. Although there were exceptions such 
as the German Lutheran pastor and theologian Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1906-— 
1945), who stood out against Nazism, many of those working with Western 
theology and biblical interpretation closed their eyes to and kept silent 
about society and the world, thereby allowing space for a more conservative 
and even at times fundamentalist emphasis. 

Against this backdrop I suggest that biblical hermeneutics should start 
from present reality and context, not from the ancient times, because 
Western theology and church doctrine have been distorted by the ruling 
Christian ideology from the time of Constantine. The Bible has been used to 
justify the expansion of territory by Western Europe. I consequently seek to 
understand biblical hermeneutics from the perspective of today’s context 
rather than from church history. Here ‘context’ constitutes individual and 
social suffering caused by social oppression, political injustice, economic 
inequality, and ecological crisis, much of which derives from the global 
empire and capitalism. 

This method seeks to resolve contemporary problems through a process 
of interpreting biblical texts by raising questions about the reality and 
context of today, instead of simply viewing the text through the dominant 
ideology or dogma (see Segovia 2000; Kwok Pui-Lan et al. 2007). I attempt 
to construct a contextual framework by seeing the Bible from the angle of 
today’s context on the basis of these theological reconsiderations. The 
following points serve as crucial features for such a method. 

First, contextual hermeneutics looks for biblical themes in today’s 
context of global empire, focusing on ancient Israel’s experiences of being 
surrounded by empires. It seeks to identify the various configurations of 
power operating in ancient times that may throw light on resolving these 
difficulties. While there are obviously differences between the past and the 


present, today’s contexts are also to be understood as ‘texts’ that should be 
able to interpret the texts of the past. 

Secondly, contextual hermeneutics is not limited to the thought of the 
biblical text at the time it was written but has a flexibility to interpret and 
engage in dialogue with various values in present thought. It does not cling 
to the absoluteness and authority of canon, but needs actively to engage 
with the scriptures of other religions. The Bible (text) was also born in a 
context: for example, the Pentateuch developed into a sacred text through a 
process of revision, addition, and deletion which were made in many 
contexts involving specific communities, influenced by the thoughts, 
philosophy, law, myth, architecture, religious cult, and rituals of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt over a period of over a thousand years. Similarly, 
the Historical Books, the Prophets, and the Psalms also evolved from texts 
emerging from particular contexts. However, after the canon was fixed in 
the second century CE not a point or word could be changed. The inner 
vitality of Hebrew scripture disappeared, and it was given only in the 
interpretation (Kim, Eun-kyu 2010). A similar process can be traced in 
Confucianism: as Shin notes, many books in ancient China were produced 
in the Spring and Autumn Period (722—481 Bc). But these books were only 
interpreted after Confucius (551-479 Bc) as sacred canon (Shin 2004). 
Confucianism has dominated the people in China and Korea over a long 
history until today. Before this period thought and philosophy were not 
controlled by the secular power, but continually changed and developed 
through engagement with other religions, cultures, and philosophies. 
However, after Christianity became the dominant religion after the Roman 
Empire officially accepted it in 380 AD, theology and Christian power were 
associated with the territorial expansion of the Roman Empire, which can 
be linked with the aggressive ideology that supported the Crusades against 
Islam in the Middle Ages. Christianity also played a leading role in the 
dominant ruling ideology that legitimized overpowering local religions, 
cultures, and life styles during the expansion of the colonial period. It 
comes as no surprise that through history until today Christian theology and 
the church have always stood on the side of those nations and empires in 
Europe and America that have wielded worldly power. 

In these circumstances contextual hermeneutics needs to reinterpret Old 
Testament ideas of ‘monotheism’, and ‘the prohibition of idolatry’ 
advocated by the Deuteronomistic writer and the New Testament 


exhortation to be ‘my [Jesus’] witnesses ... to the ends of the earth’ (Acts 
1:8), which means the expansion of a Christian form of the Kingdom of 
God across the world (Kim, Eun-kyu 2005). The former ideas were 
formulated as strict religious laws to preserve the identity of the religion of 
Yahweh, surrounded as it was by hostile empires and their foreign religions. 
But such concepts were changed to become the dominant ideologies of 
militant European empires used to attack and abolish the indigenous 
religions and cultures of the Middle East during the Crusades, and in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America from the middle of fifteenth century onwards. 

Thirdly, contextual hermeneutics focuses on social movements against 
injustice in the world. Whereas the mainly functionalist sociological 
approach tends to show analysis of class, politics of sexual discrimination, 
relationships between rulers and ruled, and power dynamics within 
organizations, contextual hermeneutics tries to interpret social movements 
by considering the complex workings of global capitalism within the 
context of empire. This is because the prophetic movement of the Old 
Testament manifests a robust critique against the imbalance of power 
between Israelite society and the powerful imperial nations surrounding it. 
Drawing on this prophetic strand, Liberation theology built a rationale for 
preventing the dependence of Latin American countries on the United 
States of America. Similarly, ‘Minjung’ (the oppressed) theology in Korea 
contributed to strengthening democracy against the regimes of military 
dictators, and continues to work for the peaceful unification of the divided 
Korean peninsula, which is surrounded by the strong countries of America, 
China, Japan, and Russia (Kwon, Jin-kwan 1990; Kim, Yong-bock 1991; 
Kim, Hi-heon 2009; Küster 2010; Kwon, Jin-kwan 2011). India’s ‘Dalit’ 
theology is also a progressive theological movement which confronts caste 
inequality, and works for the abolition of the social discrimination which 
entraps the poor (see Nirmal and Devasahayam 1990; Devasahayam 1992; 
Clarke 1998; Azariah 2002; Clarke, Manchala, and Peacock 2010; 
Rajkumar 2010). ‘Lu Du’ theology has also emerged in the Myanmar 
context (Saw Shee Sho 2006; Wa Gyit Brang Htan 2012). 

Fourthly, contextual hermeneutics needs directly and actively to meet 
multi-cultural and multi-religious contexts, beyond the time and space of 
ancient Israel, on the basis of the universal concerns for human beings, 
nature, and cosmos. To this end, it needs to use inter-scriptural 
hermeneutics. Christianity needs to discard the vestiges of colonialism and 


meet neighbouring religions, such as Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, 
Confucianism, so that it re-establishes its new identity in the cause of 
respecting Asian, African, and Latin American cultures and religions. 

These different aspects of contextual hermeneutics can help overcome 
the limitation of thought and interpretation of the biblical text and 
contribute to new relationships that could jointly work towards the co- 
existence and peace in the global village. 


CONTEXTUAL APPLICATIONS 


Against Empires 


In this section I will attempt to put my methodological suggestions to work 
on a specific biblical text, as I interpret and deconstruct empires in the Book 
of Isaiah. As is well known, the Book of Isaiah is usually divided into three 
parts. First Isaiah (chs 1—39) is set in eighth-century Assyrian empire; 
Second Isaiah (chs 40—55) in the period of the exile in the Babylon empire 
(587-538 Bc), and Third Isaiah (chs 56—65) in the Persian Empire during 
the period of return from exile (Sweeney 1993, 1996). Although the Book 
of Isaiah consists of diverse subjects, pertains to different ages, and contains 
many internal inconsistencies, B. S. Childs sees not the unity of authors but 
the unity of edition based on canonical criticism, quite regardless of the 
origin of each text (Childs 1979: 325-34). Most scholars are interested in 
the unity of authors, times, and themes in Isaiah, most notably, the Holy 
God, the Saver, the remnant, oracles to the neighbouring nations, the 
righteous reign of the coming king, and the peaceful kingdom. I think, 
however, that the major concerns focus on the threat from empires and 
neighbouring nations, Yahweh’s prediction of judgement on them, and of 
Judah’s collapse because of individual, social, and religious corruption. The 
core of the subject is clearly ‘the judgment on the empires’. Israel was 
surrounded by Egypt and Mesopotamian empires, which formed its 
geopolitical, economic, and religious reality. The kings of Israel and Judah 
oppressed the poor, its leaders were corrupted by bribes, its priests were 
degraded, the rich had got richer, the poor poorer, the powerless were 
afflicted, and there was moral depravity (see Ceresko 1992). 


In this eighth-century context, Isaiah thought not only of individual 
morality but of social ethics in relation to the neighbouring nations and 
empires. He saw the contexts of both domestic and international order, 
proclaiming oracles about the causes of social injustice. He pointed out the 
injustice perpetrated by the elite class, criticized the power wielded by the 
centre, as well as the inner immoral injustice of individuals and the society 
of Judah. He pointed out Israel’s sinfulness as a nation (1:4), its social 
leaders’ rebellion and bribery (1:23), the plight of the poor (3:14), and the 
legitimate rights of the poor and the orphans (5:23, 10:1—2). The purpose of 
Isaiah’s message of social justice is based on human rights for socially 
weak persons, orphans, and widows: ‘learn to do good; seek justice, rescue 
the oppressed, defend the orphan, plead for the widow’ (1:17). 

Isaiah does not perceive separate domestic issues, but is concerned 
necessarily with international situations. He rightly knew that Judah would 
be surrounded by strong imperial nations, exposed to military aggression, 
and subordinated politically and religiously. Isaiah warned of the corruption 
within society and of aggression from the Assyrian empire and also other 
nations. He says that God will judge these imperial nations as well. We can 
see this in the editing of First Isaiah, chapters 1-39. References to empires 
and nations are found scattered over three quarters of First Isaiah in 
chapters 8-31, 34, 36-37. First Isaiah composes the Introduction (ch. 1—6, 
32) carefully, accusing Judah of social injustice and giving an injunction to 
recover justice in domestic sphere. And in the remaining chapters (13—23, 
28-31, 34, 36) Isaiah warns about the empires’ aggression and collapse. 
Consequently Isaiah’s main contextual concern is empires. He predicts 
without hesitation the collapse of the huge empires of Assyria and Egypt 
and other competing ones, including Babylon (13:1—14:23), Assyria 
(14:24-27, 30-31), Philistine, Moab, Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon (14:28-ch. 
23), and Edom (34). Israel was severely oppressed and persecuted, and 
anticipates the hope for the collapse of this empire (14:4—7). These verses 
show the Lord defeating the Babylonian empire. Western Old Testament 
scholars have focused on the literal genre, plot, and style (for example, 
Watts 1985: xliv—lvii); the unity of the Book of Isaiah (Clements 1987); 
Yahweh, the holy one of Israel and His moral dimension (Roberts 1987); 
justice and righteousness and Israel’s sin against Yahweh (Newsome 1984); 
Zion theology, worship, and liturgy (Eaton 1982); social injustice, and anti- 
Assyrian attitudes; and messiah, eschatology (Koch 1982). While these 


theological issues are no doubt main streams of Isaiah, most of them, with 
the exception of Koch, do not mention the role that empires play in this 
book even though three quarters of First Isaiah pertains to this phenomenon: 
European and American scholars largely ignore the question of empire, 
even though they are living in present-day empires in the globalized world. 

In spite of the fact that Judah does not become strong and declines in its 
destiny in the nation, the prophet Isaiah courageously proclaims judgement 
on the empires. Isaiah used a vision in the genre of oracles for judgement or 
curse. The core of the vision’s theological message is that Yahweh is the 
Lord of History (Watts 1985: lv). Isaiah anticipates peace through the 
collapse of empire and in hope mentions the goal of peace which 
overcomes the aggression, threat and war that were the hallmarks of 
empires (2:4). His statement is anything but an ambiguous and abstract 
warning and judgement on empires. 

At the same time, Isaiah relates justice within society to its international 
contexts. Righteousness involves just and peaceable living between the 
weak and the strong, just as the calf and lion, wolf and lamb, and leopard 
and kid live together (11:4—6, 7—8). Isaiah seeks to restore a holistic peace 
in which the relationship with God is restored through a restored 
relationship between all human beings (26:3). He also proclaims that God 
will destroy empires that work against this integrated peace which Yahweh 
wills to establish (25:4-5). Isaiah expects a king who reigns in 
righteousness, and who rules with justice (32:1). 

Having addressed the international vision for peace and justice, Isaiah 
then turns to domestic affairs, such as injustice, corruption, human rights, 
and relations with the surrounding nations and empires. Isaiah’s prophetic 
message seems applicable to the contemporary contexts of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Such nations and peoples are exposed to the power of world 
capitalism and the strong military power of the USA, the EU, and China’s 
global empires. The nations of the Global South are not free from the global 
empires economically, politically, culturally. They also face economic 
inequality, corruption, human rights abuses, discrimination, prostitution, 
and so on. Today, the nature of empire does not betray itself outwardly but 
is moving speedily by tying Asia, Africa, and Latin America up inwardly. 
Hence we need to see their inner social issues from the perspective of 
international politics and world capitalism. 


APPLICATION—THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Although there is no notion of the Kingdom of God in the Old Testament, 
most of ‘the prophets’ express hope in a vision of a just, peaceful, and 
equitable society, a kind of ideal new world. They start from the real 
context in which they have to endure suffering, standing on the opposite 
side from the corrupt priest and power elite and strongly criticizing empires. 
Such criticisms reveal the Kingdom of God to be not a heavenly world after 
death but the peaceful and just society in our living land. The reason I 
introduce the Kingdom of God is that it has been misused by a church that 
was linked with political power through European history. The extension of 
the Kingdom of God meant the extension of colonial territory. The 
Kingdom of God has contributed to the controlling, ruling, and oppressive 
ideology that spread to Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Its surface lies in 
mission, but its core includes colonialism and imperialism. Christianity has 
seen God, Jesus, salvation, as ‘good’ (with their equivalents in ‘the white’) 
in contrast to ‘evil’ (equivalent to the yellow and the black, and to 
traditional cultures and religions). There is thus a need to reconsider and re- 
establish the meaning of the Kingdom of God both in the Old Testament 
and today’s context: 

First, the Prophets speak of the Kingdom of God as founded on social 
justice. Most kings of Israel abused their power, oppressed their own 
people, coveted and seized their fields and houses (Mic. 2:1—2). There was 
clear division of the high and low classes (Amos 6:4—5). The high class 
deprived the powerless as if they were ripping the flesh off their bones 
(Mic. 3:2-3). The judges who took a bribe used their power unjustly (Amos 
5:12), and the priests degraded their religious dignity and social credibility 
(Hos. 4:7—8). Amos, Micah, Hosea, and First Isaiah all worked in the eighth 
century BC which saw the abuse of the powerful elite groups (king, priest, 
the judge, etc.), revealing an unequal society, and hearing the suffering and 
the tears of the powerless (see esp. Hayes 1988; Coote and Coote 1990; 
Caroll 1992). The Prophets stood by the powerless, calling for reform not 
only of individual morality and ethics but also for transformation of unjust 
social structures with the vision that a peaceful and righteous world was 
possible because of the righteousness of God (Isa. 60:17, 61:8). At the same 
time, they criticized the threat and aggression of the neighbouring empires. 


The Kingdom of God reflects the reformation of social reality and 
realization of God’s justice in the land. 

Secondly, the Kingdom of God tells of peaceful social systems. The slave 
who successfully escaped from Egypt around 1280 Bc tried to make social 
systems for equality, freedom, and peace (Exod. 1—14). These ideas were 
rooted in the spirit of Israel’s religion. Israelites expect peace without war, 
and in order to extend human rights to all they must not do wrong or 
oppress aliens, or abuse any widow or orphan (Exod. 22:21—24; Lev. 
19:33). The law concerning slaves (Exod. 21:1—11), violence (21:12—27), 
prohibition of incest and sexual immorality (Lev. 18), honest trade (Lev. 
19:36) are the results of establishing the Kingdom of God through the 
reform of the law, social systems, and ethical consciousness in the present 
society. Although these laws were not made in the times of Exodus, they 
were reflected in Davidic-Solomonic times, the Babylon exile, and Persian 
times. In other words, these were added by later editors, for example 
Jawhist (900 Bc), Elohist (800 Bc ) or Priestly writer (550 Bc) in different 
social contexts (see Coote and David 1989; Guinan 1990; Blenkinsopp 
1992; Fretheim 1996). 

Thirdly, Jesus mentions the Kingdom of God many times through the 
genre of parables. He emphasizes that God reigns over God’s people with 
righteousness. He continues the Prophetic tradition and spirit, identitifying 
with the poor and criticizing repressive priestly and secular power. Mark’s 
Gospel describes Jesus’ ministry in Galilee (chs 1—10), which is the region 
populated by poor, outside the influence of the religious and political elite. 
Chapters 11-15 have him in Jerusalem but preparing for suffering and 
death. He participated in the life of the socially, religiously, and politically 
weak, those isolated from the society, in order to build the Kingdom of 
God. He established in the poor a historical subjecthood. His first 
proclamation is ‘the Kingdom of God has come near, repent, and believe in 
the good news’ (Mk 1:15), and in Matthew he emphasized that he came to 
preach good news to the poor to free them from all kinds of bonds: to 
comfort those who mourn, feed the hungry, and protect the persecuted for 
righteousness (Mt. 5:1—12). Jesus accepted the suffering and humiliation 
from the power elite and Roman Empire, and finally was victimized for the 
Kingdom of God. After the fourth century, however, when Christianity was 
approved by the Roman Empire, the notion of the Kingdom of God was 
identified with the imperial nation as in the notion of Pax Romana, traces of 


which remain until today. This notion is no longer a pure image of a new 
society, but rather it is the ruling ideology of the strong nations and empire 
for conquering the whole world. 


POST-ANGLICANISM BEYOND PAX ANGLICANA 


Drawing on this hermeneutics of Empire, I turn now to Anglicanism. Many 
scholars, priests, lay people, and bishops have reflected upon Anglicanism 
and its identity (see Sykes, Booty, and Knight 1988; Sachs 1993; Wingate et 
al. 1998). I can summarize some key words that reflect such an identity in 
my own context of Korea: scripture, reason, tradition, via media, creeds 
(Apostles’, Nicene), the Thirty-Nine Articles, Holy Communion, faith and 
order, the Book of Common Prayer, diversity and inclusiveness. These 
concepts contribute to the making of the worldwide Anglican Communion, 
and are quite different from the Catholic and Reformed churches, which 
emphasize the doctrine or dogma stemming from the popes, or the 
reformers. In a word, Anglicanism has been formed by common consent in 
diverse and different communities over a long and complex history. Yet, 
beyond this, we need to ask how we re-examine Anglicanism, rooted in the 
Church of England, in a colonial and imperial age (Douglas and Kwok Pui- 
Lan 2001; Ward 2006; Hassett 2007). How much support has Anglicanism 
given to the expansion of British Empire from as early as the fifteenth 
century onwards? How far has it been a prop for a ruling ideology? 

In the Old Testament, King David and King Solomon made the ruling 
ideology for their political power through the high priest, and scribes as 
exemplified by the J (Yawhist) writer: in 2 Samuel 7, the Prophet Nathan 
proclaims David’s kingdom forever (v. 13), David responds in gratitude (v. 
24). Political and religious ruling ideologies are revealed as two sides of a 
single coin. Has Anglicanism also been the ruling ideology for justifying 
colonial and imperial age, especially in regions of the world where the 
British were the colonizers? This can be called Pax Anglicana, which 
means that the British Empire maintained a peaceful world over a quarter of 
the earth’s total land area by producing a kingdom theology to legitimize its 
own colonial and imperial rule. But the colonized people, one fifth of the 


world’s population, were deprived, oppressed, and violated by British 
Empire. 

The British Empire and Anglicanism are a two-wheeled vehicle: 
Anglicanism was forged in the midst of the political and religious power 
from beginnings of the British Empire in the sixteenth century, as is 
revealed in the many epitaphs of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
admirals and generals on the walls of churches in England and its former 
empire. Did the Pax Anglicana closely relate with the Pax Britannica of the 
British Empire? Even if it is only partly true, we need to seek a paradigm 
shift for Anglicanism into the future. Much of what counted as Anglicanism 
over the past five hundred years did not accept new ideas or philosophy 
because it was institutionalized by church hierarchy and political power. As 
a result, the major teachings of Anglicanism were fixed like those of a 
biblical canon: it was only interpreted; it did not change or accept additional 
teachings. As a result, the traditions of Anglicanism are very deficient 
compared with those of Buddhism and ancient Taoism in Asia. And 
furthermore, the major ideas of ‘diversity’, ‘via media’, ‘inclusiveness’, are 
paradoxical because Anglicanism was suspicious of indigenous thought, 
philosophies, and religions in the colonized lands. Anglicanism planted the 
Church of England and British culture but hardly allowed the living seeds 
of other traditions to flower within its own soil. One is thus forced to ask 
whether the ‘via media’ also played a role as a ruling ideology for the 
purpose of escaping the resistance of the colonized people to their 
domination. And is the Book of Common Prayer the same in a very diverse 
worldwide context? Or is it a kind of thought of the British Empire? I 
sincerely believe that we need to discard the Pax Anglicana as much more 
reflective of the colonial and imperial times and recognize ‘Post- 
Anglicanism’ as our model for the future. 

How then can ‘Post-Anglicanism’ frame the future of the Communion? 
First of all, it needs to extend its teachings to recognize, encounter, and 
incorporate different cultures, religions, and philosophies from the diverse 
areas of its own world. This means a paradigm shift: since Anglicanism has 
become rigid like the biblical canon it will struggle to consider the truth 
value of Islamic philosophy or of the Confucianism of East Asia. In 
distinction, Judaism and Buddhism have frequently been open to accepting 
diverse ideas over 1,500 years in different, difficult, and even persecuted 
contexts. These philosophies and faiths have gained flexibility, diversity, 


depth, and inner spirituality through these other historical experiences. 
Although they developed many scriptures, they have sustained the unity and 
tradition with flexible minds, teachings, and spiritualities. On the other 
hand, from the time of European expansion in the modern period, 
Anglicanism became so entwined with secular and religious power during 
the period of the British Empire, it became closed, and did not need to 
accept such diversity at all. Fortunately, modern Anglicanism is 
increasingly open to its neighbours’ teachings, religions, and indigenous 
cultures. 

Secondly, “Post-Anglicanism’ needs to take global contexts seriously. 
These can be roughly divided into four categories: 


1) Justice, including such issues as global empire after colonialism and imperialism, neo- 
liberalism, inequalities between rich and poor, corruption, political persecution, human rights, 
democracy. 

2) Peace, including nuclear weapons, religious conflict and dialogue, racial discrimination, 
discrimination, and abuse of women and children. 

3) Life, including starvation and hunger, medical help for those with HIV/AIDS and the poor, 
ecological issues, and animal rights. 

4) Finally, there is the need to ensure that theology and the church develop a new paradigm that 
moves beyond the dualism of a Jesus-centered salvation. This involves a reinterpretation of 
Kingdom of God that moves away from the exclusiveness of Yahwism. 


CONCLUSION 


In all this, the context is more crucial than the text. The prophets of the Old 
Testament, as well as Jesus and Paul, emphasized the context above 
tradition and scripture as they extended their mission fields towards the 
poor and the oppressed. But they made the text from the context. Had they 
not done so, they might have been erased from the memory of the common 
people. However, the alliance of the biblical canon and Christian doctrine 
with secular and religious power blocked the inflow of teaching from 
different contexts. Here I reconsider the exclusive European theology 
including the Pax Anglicana which undoubtedly gave support to the ruling 
ideology and justified domination all over the world, adopting the Kingdom 
of God as a strategy for the British Empire. The notion of ‘Anglicanism’ 
like the ‘Kingdom of God’ was associated with the dominant and exclusive 
ideology. 


‘Post-Anglicanism’ in the twenty-first century has to overcome and move 
away from such a conception of the Pax Anglicana of the long colonial 
past. It has to develop an attitude that allows other teachings and 
philosophies, even including those of neighbouring faiths, to flow in. And it 
has to provide a mechanism for focusing and resolving the diverse, difficult, 
and serious contexts in order to live together with other religions and all 
nations in solidarity against the global empire. I am convinced that ‘Post- 
Anglicanism’ will yield great fruits and will elevate the church to a higher 
level. This will not necessarily result in the expansion of the nation or the 
church, but will instead promote justice, peace, and authentic religion in the 
world. 
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CHAPTER 41 


MICHAEL NAZIR-ALI 


ORIGINS 


MusLIMS, Christians, and Jews have found themselves cheek by jowl with 
one another ever since the emergence of Islam on the stage of history. 
Sometimes their encounters with one another have been peaceful, even 
cordial, and, at other times, they have been hostile, even bloody. The 
earliest accounts of the Prophet of Islam’s spiritual consciousness invariably 
involve Christians and Jews. In Islamic tradition they are either said to have 
recognized the authenticity of Muhammad’s religious experience or to have 
been the link between him and the wider Judeo-Christian tradition (see Hitti 
1970: 111; Ishaq, Sirat Rasul 1987: 79ff; Nazir-Ali 2006). 

When the Prophet of Islam’s preaching of a strict monotheism attracted 
the opposition of polytheist Mecca, he was himself protected by his uncle, 
Abi Talib, but he had to send his few followers into exile as refugees to the 
Christian empire of Abyssinia (or Ethiopia), which was regarded as a place 
of justice and righteousness. The refugees were granted refuge after they 
had been interrogated about their beliefs, which revealed that they believed 
Jesus to have been born of a pure virgin and that he was ‘word’ and ‘spirit’ 
from or of God. Even if the complete agreement, reported by Muslim 
accounts, may be said to be a romantic view of history, the dialogue 
produced enough agreement to justify the refugees not only being admitted 
to the land but also treated most hospitably and able to spend their time in 
exile peacefully (Muir 1923: 68ff; Ibn Ishaq 1987: 146ff). 

On his arrival in Medina after the second or great hijra or migration (the 
first being to Ethiopia), Muhammad promulgated the so-called Sahifat Al- 


Medina, variously known as the Constitution or Covenant of Medina, which 
regarded the Jews, pagans, and Christians of Medina to be part of the same 
Umma, or people, as Muslims and accorded them equal rights as citizens. 
During the Medinan period, the Prophet, who was now also a temporal 
ruler, concluded a treaty with the Christians of Najran. Once again, this was 
based on theological dialogue and, whilst there was no agreement, enough 
commonality was recognized for the conclusion of a treaty. Treaties were 
also concluded with various Jewish groups although relations with the 
Jewish people were much worse than with Christians. 

After Muhammad’s death, Islam spread very rapidly throughout the 
Middle East, north to the south of France and south to the Indus. Different 
reasons have been given for this remarkable expansion. It is said, for 
example, that the Byzantines and the Persians had fought themselves to a 
standstill and to mutual exhaustion. Again, it is held that the Monophysite 
and Nestorian Christians had no love for their Byzantine or Persian rulers 
and welcomed the Muslim armies into their cities and towns. Cowardice, 
treachery, and other seamier sides of human nature also played a part in the 
reduction of Christian territories by the Muslims. With James Elroy 
Flecker’s ‘The Saracens’, we cannot discount the freshness, vigour, and 
simplicity of the early Muslims as they confronted the largely decadent 
Roman and Persian empires (Hitti 1970: 10ff). 

Whatever the reasons, the Muslim conquerors of those vast territories 
quickly found themselves with large numbers of Jewish, Christian, 
Zoroastrian, and, only a little later, Buddhist and Hindu subject populations. 
The terms of capitulation or of conquest usually recognized the right of 
these communities to continue to exist, subject to certain stipulations. In 
time, these arrangements gave rise to the dhimma, a system rooted in the 
Qur’an and Hadith, but also responsive to the new situation created by the 
conquests. The elaboration of the dhimma, in the context of the codification 


of Sharia, was carried out in awareness of the Byzantine codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian which already prescribed conditions under which 
those who were not Orthodox Christians had to live. It is, indeed, 
paradoxical but also instructive that the increasingly severe restrictions of 
the dhimma had their origins in systems of Christian law, although even Bat 
Ye’or recognizes that there were novelties unique to the dhimma (Bat Ye’ or 
1985: 65f, 86f). Dhimmis (1.e. those under the dhimma) were excluded from 
public office, their dress was prescribed and had to be inferior to that of 


Muslims, they could ride asses or mules but not horses, their homes had to 
be humbler than Muslim ones and, although they could repair existing 
places of worship, they could not build new ones. They were not allowed to 
display visible signs of their faith (particularly the Cross) nor could they use 
bells that which could be heard outside. A Christian’s testimony against a 
Muslim was unacceptable in the courts and if a Muslim killed a non- 
Muslim, the penalty was a fine. The jizya, or special poll-tax levied on non- 
Muslims, had to be paid in person and in such a way that it made clear the 
inferior status of the dhimmi. 

It can be said that, in a sense, the dhimma was essential for the survival 
of early Muslim Arabs. A relatively small number had gained huge 
territories with large populations. It was in their interest that such non- 
Muslim populations remained both subject and productive, even as the twin 
processes of Islamization and Arabization continued. The dilemma, for a 
contemporary evaluation of the dhimma, is that it is both an advance and a 
problem. It is an advance because it enabled the survival of non-Muslim 
communities in the Islamic world. It has to be remembered that at this time 
in history even such limited tolerance was not available everywhere. It is a 
problem because, from time to time, the full vigour of its provisions was 
invoked in different parts of the world and this could lead to persecution 
beyond the provisions of the dhimma. It is also a problem because there are 
significant religio-political groups who wish to revive the Dhimma as part 
of their overall programme to re-introduce the Shari‘a as the law of the 
land. 

Although historically significant, it should be noted that the dhimma is 
not the only model for regulating relationships between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. We have mentioned already the Constitution of Medina and there 
is also the idea of the Dar ul-Sulh, or abode of peace which is neither Dar- 
ul-Islam (the abode of Islam) nor Ddr-ul-Harb (the abode of war) but a 
place or a situation in which Muslims and non-Muslims can live peacefully. 
Muslims and non-Muslims, in many parts of the world, find themselves 
living with one another as fellow-citizens with equally responsibilities, 
freedoms and opportunities. Often, this does not depend on any Islamic 
model of polity and is due to secular developments. It is extremely 
important that gains, regarding fundamental rights and freedoms, however 
they are made, should not be lost either to secular or religiously-inspired 
totalitarianism (Nazir-Ali 2006: 66ff). 


The early conquerors, fresh from the desert, encountered civilizations 
that were materially and intellectually well developed. They had to rely, to a 
greater or lesser extent, on the languages, systems of law and of 
administration, and a host of other matters which were indigenous to the 
lands they had conquered. In time, what is called Islamic civilization 
became a significant material, intellectual, and spiritual constellation of 
cultures. The question is sometimes asked as to how a people from the 
desert could have developed such a significant civilization so quickly. One 
answer might be that such a civilization emerged because of the 
contributions of Jews, Christians, Zoroastrians, and other non-Muslim 
communities, within the Islamic world, and because of the cooperation 
between them and the Muslims. The non-Muslim contribution was of such 
magnitude that the Arab historian Philip Hitti is led to remark that the 
victors were made captive by the vanquished (Hitti 1970: 174). The most 
important contribution made by the Christians (and Jews) was in respect of 
the acquisition, study, and translation of Greek philosophical, medical, and 
scientific work into Arabic, either directly from Greek or, perhaps more 
usually, from Syriac (a predominantly Christian language). Jacobite, 
Melkite, Maronite, and Nestorian Christians were all involved in this 
massive project of which successive Abbasid Caliphs were the patrons 
(O’Leary 1949; Walzer 1962; Nazir-Ali 1983: 70f; Nazir-Ali 2006: 69). 

There was, of course, significant interaction in other areas as well, for 
example in art and architecture, in technology and in maritime enterprise, 
but there was also considerable interaction in explicitly spiritual matters. 
There is a galaxy of distinguished Christians who engaged in dialogue with 
Muslims from St John of Damascus himself to Timothy, Nestorian patriarch 
of Baghdad. On the Muslim side, also, there is a similarly impressive list of 
scholars and leaders. By ‘dialogue’ these scholars, on both sides, certainly 
meant engagement but also apologetics and, at times, polemic. There does 
seem to be a difference, however, between those Christians who lived 
within the Muslim world and those who were outside. The latter are 
generally characterized by a desire to show Islam in the worst possible 
light, whereas the former, like St John, either recognized some 
commonality and then proceeded to make a Christian case on that basis or, 
like Theodore Abu Qurra, eschewed all appeal to revelation and argued 
simply on the basis of what is reasonable (Gaudeul 1984, I: 27ff). There are, 
of course, exceptions to this general characterization, such as the Byzantine 


emperor Manuel I Comnenus’ attempt to correct the Eastern Church’s 
perception of God in Islam (Hanson 1996). 


SUFISM 


The roots of Tasawwuf or Sufism or Islamic Mysticism are certainly to be 
found in the Qur’an and in the Sunnah or practice of the Prophet of Islam. It 
happens also that there were ascetical tendencies among the close 
companions of the Prophet (the Sahadba) and mystical awareness is seen in 


both Shr‘a and Sunni Islam in the early period. Whatever the original 
impulse, however, there seems to be general agreement that Stfism also 
developed in close interaction with Christian asceticism and mysticism. 
Muhammad Iqbal and Margaret Smith have both drawn our attention to the 
contact, influence, and dialogue between these early Sufts and the Christian 
monks of the deserts of Syria, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. Iqbal identifies a 
number of factors in the emergence of Sufism. There is, for instance, the 
political and military unrest which was characteristic of both the Umayyad 
and the Abbasid Caliphates. A growing distrust of rationalism led many to 
seek for a super-intellectual source of knowledge, as did the hair-splitting 
legalism of the law schools. Many of the early Sūfis rejected the life of ease 
which the conquests had brought about and, finally, according to Iqbal, 
there was ‘the presence of Christianity as a working ideal of life’. For him, 
it was the actual way of life of the monks which impressed the Sufis, rather 
than their doctrinal beliefs. If the priority of God’s love and the believers’ 
unworthy response, the importance of constant prayer to experience 
nearness, even union with God, and renunciation of the self can be said to 
be ‘doctrinal’, then there was doctrinal interaction as well (Iqbal 1954: 77ff, 
Smith passim; see also Schimmel 1975: 34ff). The Sufis are known to have 
seen Jesus as the pattern of ascetical and mystical life. They noted his 
pilgrim-wandering, his poverty, and his complete dedication to God. His 
powers of healing, of refreshing and renewing and of raising the dead are 
mentioned. Even if with some ambivalence, there are references in Sufi 
poetry from the earliest to contemporary times of the suffering and Cross of 
Jesus (Nazir-Ali 1987: 54f; 2006: 74 ff; 2008: 51f). 


For these and other reasons, Christians have often found certain kinds of 
Sufism congenial. For example, the great evangelical Anglican layman Sir 
Norman Anderson, who was also a leading Islamic scholar, saw some early 
Stfis, such as the woman ‘saint’ Rabi°a and Ibrahim ibn Adham from Balkh 
in Afghanistan, as examples of those who had responded to the work of the 
Holy Spirit with brokenness, repentance, and a total reliance on God. Sir 
Norman believed that such people, who threw themselves on God’s mercy, 
would either receive a message of forgiveness and peace in this life, rather 
like the centurion Cornelius in the Acts of the Apostles, or they would 
realize who it was that had saved them on the other side of the grave. It is 
interesting that Sir Norman could hold such views without, in any way, 
compromising the uniqueness of Christ or the continuing validity of the 
church’s missionary task. Sir Norman was not saying that people could find 
salvation through their own works or even through religious tradition but 
solely by a recognition of their sin and by seeking for God’s mercy 
(Anderson 1970: 100ff; 1980: 128). 


THE CRUSADES 


The primacy of the Arabs in the Islamic world was challenged, of course, 
by the Reconquista of Spain by the Christians. In the East, however, it was 
disturbed by large movements of people from the Central Asian steppes. At 
first there were Turkic groups, recently Islamicized, who poured into the 
Anatolian region of the Eastern Roman empire and began to be a threat to 
both Byzantium and Baghdad. They overran Syria and Palestine and, in 
course of time, even the Abbasid Caliph became a figurehead whilst the 
Turks ruled much of the empire (Hitti 1970: 633ff). The advent of the Turks 
was one of the presenting reasons for the Crusades. It had become very 
dangerous for pilgrims from Europe to travel to the Holy Land and steps 
had to be taken to ensure their safety. In addition, the fanatical Fatimid 
Caliph al-Hakim had wantonly destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
At the same time, Alexius Comnenus, the Eastern Roman emperor, had 
appealed directly to Pope Urban II for help as the Asian part of his 
dominion was being overrun by the Seljiks. In the complex history of the 
Crusades there were many setbacks and advances for the different sides. 


There were periods of truce and even of friendship but also much cruelty 
and barbarism. Some of the Crusaders behaved abominably and their 
behaviour is inexcusable. These were violent times, however, and acts of 
savagery cannot be placed only at the doors of the Crusaders. In one way or 
another, massacres, abductions, enslavement, and treachery were 
perpetrated on every side (Runciman 1991). It is important to remember 
that ‘crusades’ were waged not only against the Muslims but against Jews, 
heretics, and Eastern Christians as well. In fact, it could be said that the last 
suffered most from the Crusades: they were regarded as heretics by the 
Crusaders and as a fifth column by the Muslims (Maalouf 1984: 51, 168; 
Runciman 1991, I: 294, III: 445). 

Although contemporary Muslim critics seem not to have viewed the 
Crusades as religious wars, this view has become popular in the Islamic 
world since those times. At the same time, in the West, it has come to mean 
praiseworthy or charitable activity. Because of this potentially dangerous 
ambivalence, it is important to set the Crusades firmly in their context and 
to seek to understand the political and socio-economic, as well as the 
religious forces, that led up to them. Christians should willingly repudiate 
the excesses committed by the Crusaders and all parties in dialogue should 
be prepared to repent of the wrongs committed in the name of faith (Nazir- 
Ali 2006: 80ff). Whilst there can be no denying that the Crusades were a 
time of great conflict, they were also a time of encounter between people of 
different races, cultures, and faiths. There was exchange of knowledge, art, 
and of goods. Neither side had any option but to learn something of the 
other, even if for only military reasons. St Francis’ encounter at Damietta 
with Sultan Al-Kamil is suggestive of the peaceful encounters there could 
be even in such difficult times. 


THE OTTOMAN PERIOD 


There was, however, a cloud now over the Middle East which was much 
more menacing than the arrival of the Turks and of the Crusaders. Before 
the Mongols pillaged and destroyed Baghdad in 1258, they had been 
attacking and destroying a number of cities in the Muslim world. Muslim 
historians and poets describe the destruction of Baghdad in apocalyptic 


terms and it can certainly be said that it was the end of an era (Hitti 1970: 
485, 701ff; Maalouf 1984: 235ff). The inglorious end of the Abbasids 
created a power-vacuum which needed to be filled. Whilst the Mongols had 
consolidated themselves in China and Persia (where some had converted to 
Islam) and, later on, in India (in the form of the Mughals), in the Middle 
and Near East it was a hitherto little known Turkish tribe known as the 
“Uthman-li or Osman-li (after their founder) which came to be dominant. 
Having established itself on both sides of the Sea of Marmara, it gradually 
replaced not only the Abbasid Caliphate but conquered Constantinople and 
what was left of the Byzantine empire. It expanded into the Balkans and 
was only stopped at the gates of Vienna. The ‘Turk’ rather than the ‘Arab’ 
came to be the archetypical Muslim in European eyes. Thus the third 
Collect for Good Friday in the Book of Common Prayer prays for all ‘Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Heretics’. The ‘Turk’, with the doctrine of perpetual 
jihad or ghazah, now became the enemy most feared by the newly 
emerging European nation-states. All was not hostility, however, as the 
Ottomans regulated and encouraged commerce with European powers. 
They were particularly interested in the Reformation and in developing 
relationships with Protestant states and groups which were seen by them as 
an important counter to the power of the Habsburgs. The Ottomans 
responded favourably to Elizabeth I’s request for assistance against Philip H 
of Spain and the English were granted a number of important maritime and 
trading concessions by the Ottomans. For their part, the English saw the 
Ottomans as vital in keeping the balance of power in early modern Europe 
(Cragg 1992: 114 ff; Holt (ed.) 2000, I: 263 ff; Nazir-Ali: 2006: 82f). 

The vigorous expansion of the Ottomans resulted in an empire that was 
very diverse. It contained Arabs and ‘Arabicized’ people, Greeks, Slavs, 
Persian-speakers, Armenians, Assyrians, and others. Every kind of Eastern 
Christianity and also, of course, Jews and Zoroastrians were included. To 
govern such a vast and diverse empire, the Ottomans used and developed an 
idea from pre-Islamic Persia: the milla or millet system. Bishop William 
Young has shown how the millet was first developed by the Sassanian 
dynasty to regulate the affairs of the Church of the East (also known as the 
Assyrian or, erroneously, the Nestorian Church). When the Muslims 
conquered Persia, this idea was assimilated to the dhimma but it was the 
Ottomans who consolidated it, refined it and used it differentially in the 
varied parts of their empire. Each millet was required to be strongly 


cohesive but also locally flexible. It had to meet its own economic and 
fiscal needs whilst also contributing to the empire as a whole. Non-Muslim 
individuals, families, clans, and villages were all protected by virtue of 
belonging to a particular millet which was recognized by the rulers. The 
millets had their own ecclesiastical heads who functioned as liaison with the 
Ottomans. Their courts had jurisdiction in personal and family law but also 
in areas of trade and the like. The ecclesiastical and ‘secular’ notables of the 
millet exercised enormous power within their countries and, sometimes, 
considerable influence outside them. Offices were often bought and sold 
and were always subject to Ottoman intrigue and fickleness (Young 1974: 
217ff; Cragg 1992: 114f). 

The concessions, known as ‘capitulations’, granted to European powers 
included the right to recruit local employees for the purposes of commerce. 
Eventually, this brought individuals and communities into a ‘client’ 
relationship with these powers. The Christian millets were particularly 
involved in European commercial enterprise and, gradually, in many cases 
became clients of such powers. This provided them with some protection 
and with influential advocates but, at the same time, made their loyalty 
suspect. In the end, this was to have severe consequences for many of these 
communities (Cragg 1992: 121f). Increasing commercial, political, and 
military contact between the Ottomans and Western (including Russian) 
interests led to pressure for the improvement in the civil status of Christian, 
Jewish, and other communities. A number of Christian majority regions had 
already acquired a degree of self-government but this was not seen as 
enough. In a series of edicts (known as firmans), the Caliph first modified 
and then abolished the dhimmi system altogether. Non-Muslims now found 
themselves to be equal citizens with the same responsibilities and freedoms 
as everyone else. In particular, these related to matters of taxation, 
employment, and access to civil and military service. It is important to note 
that these changes were made by a relatively small vanguard of progressive 
elements and, in the main, the tide of Muslim opinion was against them and 
the “ulema were hostile. The provisions of the edicts were never fully 
implemented (Holt 2000: Ia: 364ff). 

Even the non-Muslim communities were not totally enthusiastic about 
their newly acquired status. The new arrangements threatened their 
centuries-old cohesiveness and their leaders, clerical and lay, were afraid 
that they would lose the privileges which they had enjoyed under the millet 


system. Many of the Christians were reluctant to serve in the military as this 
might bring them into armed confrontation with Christian communities 
struggling for independence. Western powers (including Russia) were 
unwilling to lose the concessions they enjoyed under the ‘Capitulations’ 
and, similarly, the Eastern Christians were reluctant to lose the protection of 
their patrons. In spite of the “‘patchiness’ of emancipation, Christians were 
to play an important part both in the redefinition of Ottomanism and in the 
Nahda, the rise of Arab nationalism (Cragg 1992: 153ff; Nazir-Ali 2006: 
87ff). The Jews, on the other hand, already aided by and under the influence 
of incipient Zionism, played no such part (Bat Ye’or 1985: 91f). The 
Ottoman millet system, which lasted for several centuries, is extremely 
important in understanding the politics of those parts of the world which 
were under Ottoman rule. There is nearly always a heightened 
consciousness of ethnic, religious, and political identity which must be 
taken into account when dealing with conflict, peacemaking, and issues of 
governance in these regions. 


ANGLICANS IN THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


It was in such changing circumstances in the Ottoman Empire, and in the 
wider Islamic world, that Anglican contact was strengthened with the 
Oriental Christians. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG, 
then USPG, now simply Us) and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK) jointly sponsored a mission to the Syriac-speaking 
churches, both Syrian Orthodox and Assyrian, in 1842. The aim of this 
mission was not to proselytize but to renew the life and liturgy of these 
ancient churches, even if its leader, George Percy Badger, was convinced 
that Anglicans could bring great blessings to these churches. He was, 
however, also aware that Western contact placed these Christians in 
jeopardy and, indeed, a number of massacres of Christians by the Kurds can 
be attributed to such contact. Badger’s expedition with the Syrian Orthodox 
was abortive. With the Assyrians, however, it was to bear fruit. In 1868, the 
Assyrian church petitioned the Archbishop of Canterbury to assist them in 
establishing schools and seminaries. The direct result of this was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrians which arrived in the 


Persian territories where the Assyrians were to be found in 1885. A small 
number of English clergy and religious were to make a significant impact 
on the life of this community. By the end of the nineteenth century, there 
were more than eighty primary and secondary schools for boys and girls 
and a seminary for young men. The study of Syriac was encouraged and a 
number of valuable manuscripts were edited and published. Throughout, 
there was no attempt to proselytize but simply to assist the indigenous 
church (Hill 1988: 100ff). 

Contact with the Syrian Orthodox in the Middle East was not revived 
until Patriarch Peter III’s visit to Archbishop Archibald Tait of Canterbury. 
Once again, the patriarch wanted Anglican support for the church’s 
educational work and he also wanted British support for the recognition of 
his authority among the Syrian Orthodox in India where, under the 
influence of the Church Missionary Society, there was a movement for 
reform. Peter was completely unsuccessful in the second of his aims as the 
archbishop appeared to support the movement for reform. As to the first, the 
Syrian Patriarchal Educational Society was established with the aim of 
supporting schools belonging to the Syrian Orthodox Church (Taylor in Hill 
1998: 86ff). 

Relations with the Armenians have also been long-standing and cordial. 
In the nineteenth century, there was occasional inter-communion between 
the two churches and this issue has also been raised in recent ecumenical 
discussion. Anglicans have supported the Armenians at times of special 
difficulty, particularly the massacres in the aftermath of World War I. There 
has also been cooperation in the area of education, especially theological 
education (Mayes and Amos in Hill 1988: 33ff). As Bishop Christopher Hill 
has shown, there was much attention given to the ancient oriental churches 
by successive Lambeth Conferences. One reason for such attention was the 
Anglican desire to learn from these churches how they had survived under 
Islam. It was also thought that a renewed and invigorated Eastern 
Christianity would be a very effective means of witnessing within Islamic 
contexts (Hill in Hill 1988: 132ff). As to the last, the more recent history of 
these churches has shown that persecution has hardly abated; indeed, it may 
have increased and emigration is at very high levels. Their story raises, in a 
sharp way, the question of the future of Christian faith in predominantly 
Muslim countries. 


THE INDIAN SUB-CONTINENT 


Meanwhile, in India an encounter with Islam of a very different sort was 
taking place. Although the British East India Company remained hostile to 
missionary work in its territories until the East India Act was passed in 
1813, missionaries of various kinds were tolerated even within its 
territories. Gradually, as the situation changed, with more sympathetic 
company officials posted to India, some evangelically minded company 
chaplains began to extend their sphere of work from ministry only to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians to taking an interest in the local inhabitants 
and their beliefs. Among them David Brown, Daniel Corrie, and Henry 
Martyn began to cooperate with the Baptist missionaries in Serampore in 
providing and distributing scripture portions to the people around them. 
Henry Martyn (1781—1812), whose sojourn in India was brief, and who 
died at a very young age, is an example of an evangelical Anglican 
clergyman who was not a missionary in the formal sense but who, 
nevertheless, blazed a trail for those who were to come after him. He was 
constantly exercised by the question of witnessing to those of other faiths 
and his landmark translations of the New Testament and other parts of the 
Bible into Persian and Urdu are worthy memorials of his interest in the 
indigenous inhabitants of India and Persia (Murray 1985: 24ff; Finnie 
1988). 

The increase in services conducted in local languages, the availability of 
parts of the Bible in the vernacular, and the arrival of missionaries began to 
produce conversions to the Christian faith. Many of these were ordinary, 
humble people, even if missionaries were often reluctant to baptize and 
disciple such ‘low-caste’ converts in case this jeopardized their work among 
High Caste Hindus and Ashraf Muslins (Massey 1987). There were, 
however, conversions from the beginning of those who were ‘notable’ and 
‘learned’. “Abd Al-Masīh (servant of Christ), whose name originally was 
Sheikh Salih, was from an Ashraf family who had fallen on hard times 
because of Mughal decline. He had led a varied and adventurous life before 
coming into contact with Martyn and with the Urdu New Testament. 
Gradually, he was convicted of sin and brought to repentance. Martyn 
refused him baptism, even though he had become a constant companion, 
and he had to wait until 1811 for it. In company with Daniel Corrie, and as 


the first Indian agent, employed by the Church Mission Society (CMS), he 
was active in missionary work, in the establishing of a local church and in 
dialogue with Muslims. He became the first Indian to receive Anglican 
ordination when he was made deacon in 1823 by Bishop Heber, and 


ordained priest sometime later. “Abd Al-Masth’s dialogues with the 
Muslims set the stage for the Munazara or formal debate between Muslims 
and Christians, the epitome of which was the famous Agra debate of 1854 
led by Carl Pfander and Thomas Valpy French, later first Bishop of Lahore. 
Although the debate is said to have achieved little in terms of the credibility 
of Christian claims, it did lead to some remarkable conversions which, in 
turn, established a pattern of Christian scholarship by Christians from 
Muslim backgrounds (see Powell 2003: 76ff). 

An example of such a casual connection, however indirect and diffuse, 
between Pfander’s debating style and the conversion and subsequent 
ministry of converts, is the former Maulawi, “Imad-ud-din. He was present 
at Agra to give support to the Muslim principals, Maulana Rahmatullah 
Kairanawi and Dr Wazir Khan. His conversion to the Christian faith was a 
long-drawn out process, with many factors contributing, but, among them, 
was Pfander’s Mizan ul-Hag (or Balance of Truth). He received Anglican 
ordination and is remembered today in India and Pakistan as Dr “Imad-ud- 
din, a noted scholar in Muslim-Christian discussion. He wrote some twenty 
books between 1860 and 1900 and conducted numerous face-to-face 
discussions with Muslims. Another example is that of his classmate and 


companion, Maulawi Safdar “Ali, who was also present at Agra. Again, his 
conversion was long and complex but Pfander’s thinking had certainly 
played a role in it. The fact that both distinguished scholars adopted, mutatis 
mutandis, some of Pfander’s methods shows that there was ‘influence’ not 
just in terms of doubts being sown in their minds but of a more positive and 
enduring kind (Powell 2003: 288f). 

This tradition of Christian scholarship of Islam, albeit in a less polemical 
and more conciliatory manner, was continued by another distinguished 
Anglican, Archdeacon Barkatullah. In one of his best-known works, which 
was reprinted several times from 1931 to 1968, he attempted to establish the 
integrity of the Bible using precisely the resources of historical, literary, and 
textual criticism which had been used in the previous generation by Muslim 
polemicists to cast doubts on the authority of the Holy Scriptures (see 


Barkat-Ullah 1968). It is, indeed, remarkable that whilst Muslim 
polemicists have been given some attention both by their own co- 
religionists and by Western scholars, the most that Powell can say about the 
contributions of distinguished Muslim converts to Christianity is that their 
work ‘demands further consideration than can be given here’ (2003: 288). 
Let us hope that someone will take up this challenge for rereading, editing, 
publishing, and commenting on this work in Persian and Urdu. 


THE MISSION SOCIETIES 


Anglican mission agencies, such as the CMS, have for long been involved 
in outreach to Muslims in every part of the world. This has ranged from 
pioneering education and health care work, sometimes in ‘frontier’ 
situations, to mission among students and in the publication and distribution 
of Christian literature. The work begun by these agencies is often continued 
by the local church, sometimes with very stretched resources. There is an 
urgent need for the Communion, as a whole, to be aware of this 
multifaceted work and to support it with prayer and money. CMS has been 
engaged in mission in the ‘Central’ Islamic lands from the nineteenth 
century. The aim of this mission has been twofold: to renew the life of the 
ancient churches in these parts and to witness to and serve Muslims. As 
with other missionary societies, much of CMS’ effort was concentrated on 
medical and educational service. From the end of the nineteenth and early 
part of the twentieth century, however, some talented people began to arrive 
in Egypt whose major contribution was to be in pioneering a new kind of 
approach to Islam which moved away from methods of disputation to one 
of reverence and love and which sought to woo and to win rather than to 
‘hammer and win’. Among these missionaries, Temple Gairdner is of 
special note in terms of scholarship and activity. Not only was he a student 
and translator of the pre-eminent Muslim theologian Abu Hamid Al- 
Ghazzali but he also wrote a number of apologetic works in Arabic and in 
English which commended the Christian faith to the students among whom 
he worked. With Douglas Thornton, he started the magazine Orient and 
Occident which was regularly published for over thirty years. His moving 
work The Reproach (or Rebuke) of Islam moves away from criticizing 


Islam to a critical look at the failures of the Christian churches themselves 
in effectively presenting the gospel to those around them. Towards the end 
of his ministry, Gairdner was blessed by the arrival of Constance Padwick 
who was to be his collaborator and, eventually, his successor in the work of 
producing and disseminating Christian literature. Padwick had a sensitive 
regard for Muslim spirituality as one of seeking. She felt that Christian 
knowledge of such seeking would assist them in commending Christ to 
Muslims as the fulfilment of their deepest aspirations (Padwick 1961; 
Hewitt 1971: I: 294ff). Literature work is of the first importance in 
Christian mission among Muslims and yet it remains poorly resourced 
relative to its merits. 

Another of CMS’ pioneering ventures was the mission in Iran. As we 
have seen, there were (and are) ancient oriental churches in that country 
and, indeed, through Henry Martyn and others there had been informal 
Anglican outreach before the arrival of CMS in 1869. As with SPG and 
SPCK, the aim was to reach out to Muslims and to assist the ancient 
churches without seeking to proselytize among them. It sought to build a 
Persian church and, with the consecration of Hassan Barnaba Dehqani-Tafti 
in 1961, this dream seemed to be on the way to realization. Bishop Hassan 
was from both a Muslim and a Christian background and was steeped in the 
language, literature, culture, and spirituality of his people. Along with 
Norman Sharp and others he ensured that attention was given to how the 
worship, architecture, and art of this church could be genuinely Persian. The 
bishop was himself a poet of no mean ability and he encouraged Persian 
hymnody during his period of office as bishop in Iran (not of as a gesture 
towards the ancient churches). He was well aware of references to Christ 
and Christianity in the classical literature of his people (Dehqani-Tafti 
1959). The diocese had both Iranian and expatriate priests and undertook 
much social, educational, and medical work. Because of the scale of such 
work it remained dependent on Western assistance. In the judgement of 
some, it was this which brought it to the special attention of the Islamic 
Revolution when it came. Others, however, believe that the church was 
persecuted because it consisted largely of believers who were not from 
traditional Christian backgrounds. The facts of the tribulation are well- 
enough known: clergy were murdered or driven into exile, church workers 
were arrested, there was an attempt on the bishop’s own life and his only 
son was murdered, church property was confiscated and its funds frozen. 


Bishop Hassan became an exile and the severe difficulties continued under 
his successor (Dehqani-Tafti 1981; Hunt 1981). The present bishop, Azad 
Marshall, who is of Pakistani origin, has been allowed a little more latitude 
in his work but there is still harassment of church members and the property 
has not been returned nor has the church been re-registered. It remains to be 
seen whether this tiny church will be allowed to survive in post-revolution 
Tran. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLARSHIP OF ISLAM 


The vision of Temple Gairdner and Constance Padwick informed the 
direction of life and of scholarship of perhaps the greatest Christian scholar 
of Islam of our time, Bishop Kenneth Cragg (1913-2012). Cragg has been a 
parish priest, a teacher, and a bishop in four continents. He has laboured 
hard for an inward understanding of Islam which is such that it not only 
uncovers the logic of Islam but also reveals affinity with the central 
concerns of the Christian faith. His deeply Christian commitment, however, 
has also led him to agonize over Islam’s denial of basic Christian beliefs 
such as the atoning death of Christ. One element in his work is that of 
‘retrieval’, or retrieving Jesus from all the misunderstandings about him and 
revealing him to Muslims in all his words and deeds, his suffering and in all 
his relevance to the condition and aspirations of humanity. While he 
appreciates all that is true, good, and beautiful in the household of Islam, he 
is quick to spot what is missing (e.g. intimacy with the divine, except in 
Sufism), what is contrary to Christian faith and what is of interest to world 
order (i.e. Islam’s preoccupation with power as a means of fulfilling its 
mandate—a preoccupation which he regards as somehow intrinsic and, at 
the same time, quite different from Christ’s calling to renounce power: see 
Lamb 1997; Thomas and Amos 2003). 

Colin Chapman, like Cragg, has worked in Lebanon and Egypt. Like 
Cragg he has a passionate concern for a proper understanding of Islam and 
for dialogue which is built on such an understanding. This means that the 
agenda for such dialogue will be demanding but we must not shrink from it 
because of its difficulty. Topics will include how we respond to terrorism, 
co-existence between Muslim and Christian in the Middle East and 


elsewhere, understanding the past, both Muslim and Christian, the 
inherently missionary nature of the two faiths and the question of Islam in 
the West (Chapman 1998, 2002). Another Anglican who has 
sympathetically considered the issue of folk Islam and has taken Islamic 
cultures seriously is Bill Musk, an Area Bishop in the Diocese of Egypt, 
North Africa, and the Horn of Africa. Particularly valuable is his use of 
cultural anthropology in studying complex cultures influenced by Islam. 
The themes and tensions of such cultures form the context in which the 
gospel has to be communicated (Musk 1989, 1995). The legacy of Martyn, 


Gairdner, Padwick, “Imad-ud-din, and Dehqani-Tafti continues with a 
strong commitment to scholarship which is rooted in encounter and which 
seeks to understand as well as to change the world in which we live. A 
number of younger scholars, such as Bishop Josiah Idowu Fearon of 
Kaduna in Northern Nigeria, are developing their understanding of Islam 
and of Muslim—Christian dialogue in the context of sharp division and even 
of violence. Their voice will increasingly be heard. 


DIALOGUE 


We have seen how encounter has, at least sometimes, led to dialogue 
between Christians and Muslims. For Christians, the New Testament words 
dialegomai and dialogizomai can be thought of as ‘argument’ for the sake 
of reaching the truth. This is the way the expression is used in relation to St 
Paul’s activity as it is narrated in the Acts of the Apostles (e.g. Acts 17:2, 
18:4). It is also the sense in which the term is used in the Patristic period 
and, indeed, as we have noted, in Christian discussion with Muslims. There 
is, perhaps, in the background something here about the dialectical method 
that was used by the ancients to discover truth: conversation that elicited 
and completed perceptions of truth in the interlocutor (Nazir-Ali 1995). 

As we have been reminded recently, Muslims also, following the Qur’an 
3:64, which urges People of the Book to come to a common mind with 
Muslims, have a tradition of dialogue, the ultimate aim of which is to 
confirm Revelation in Islam against claims which go against it (Nazir-Ali 
2006; Common Word 2007).We saw how traditions of polemics and of 
disputations gave way, in the twentieth century, to more eirenical 


approaches which sought to understand Islam better and to build bridges so 
that relations could improve between the people of the two faiths. This can 
been seen, of course, in the work of individual scholars like Kenneth Cragg, 
of missionaries like Temple Gairdner and of pastors like Hassan Dehqani- 
Tafti. It can also be seen in the efforts made by worldwide, regional, and 
ecumenical bodies to promote such dialogue. The World Council of 
Churches, for instance, has been sponsoring such conversations since the 
1960s, as has the Vatican since the Second Vatican Council through the 
Pontifical Council for Inter-Religious Dialogue (see Brown 1989). 

More recently, there has been a desire, often expressed from the Muslim 
side, for bilateral dialogue with particular Christian traditions, such as the 
Roman Catholic, the Orthodox, and the Anglican. Archbishop George Carey 
and Sheikh Tantawi initiated the important dialogue with Al-Azhar which I 
led from the Anglican side. George Carey also co-sponsored the tripartite 
Alexandria process for dialogue between Muslims, Christians, and Jews. In 
the aftermath of 9/11, I assisted him and Prime Minister Blair in organizing 
a dialogue between Muslim and Christian scholars which continued under 
Archbishop Rowan Williams’ chairmanship (Ipgrave 2002, 2004, 2005). 
There has also been Anglican—Shi‘a dialogue related to the “ulema in the 
Holy city of Qom in Iran. 

Successive Lambeth Conferences have identified this area of dialogue as 
of immense importance. The 1988 Conference commended its document 
‘Jews, Christians and Muslims: The Way of Dialogue’ as a basis for study 
and engagement. The 1998 Conference, similarly, having heard plenary 
presentations from Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and England, went on to 
consider my essay ‘Embassy, Hospitality and Dialogue: Christians and 
People of Other Faiths’, and to pass a resolution which, especially 
recognized the importance of Muslim—Christian relations. While the 2008 
Conference was not set up to make formal decisions, it had before it a 
document from the Network for Inter-Faith Concerns called Generous 
Love: The Truth of the Gospel and the Call to Dialogue (Lambeth 
Conference 1988; 1998; Nifcon 2008). 

The story of Muslim—Christian relations is long and complex. There have 
been times of conflict but also of cooperation, of peaceful co-existence but 
also of hostility. We have tried to chart the specific Anglican role in these 
relationships. It is a role which has sought to serve the ancient oriental 
churches in Islamic lands, to make the Bible more widely available to 


Muslims, to debate issues of importance, and to base dialogue on a sound 
knowledge of Islam and of Muslims. There has not been a single, unified 
approach but a number of different approaches according to the convictions 
and inclinations of those who have engaged in them. With all of this, our 
eye has been on the present and the future: to learn from the example of 
those who have gone before, to make sure that past mistakes are not 
repeated, and to identify resources in both of our traditions which make for 
a frank exchange of views and genuine cooperation in extending 
fundamental freedoms for people of all faiths and of none. Relations built 
on such principles will respect differences, whilst acknowledging what is 
common; they will be of assistance to communities under pressure and they 
will make a world where justice, compassion, and peace belong together. 
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CHAPTER 42 


JANET TRISK 


I begin with two images: first, a lanky white man in a rumpled cassock, 
falling just below his knees; trousers rolled up and bare feet slipped into 
sturdy shoes. He has a small black child on either side of him. The child on 
his left hangs onto his cassock. He is bending towards the child on his right, 
holding his hand out to her. The second image: a well-groomed, good 
looking black man, dapper in Western style brown suit, shoes gleaming, 
walks out of his luxury hotel and across a paved area to where the thirteenth 
meeting of the Anglican Consultative Council is gathered. He too is 
flanked, not by two children but by two equally well-groomed white men, 
judged by their accents to be Americans. The first image is the famous 
Jürgen Schadeberg photograph of Trevor Huddleston, monk of the 
Community of the Resurrection, priest at Christ the King Sophiatown, 
Johannesburg, later bishop of Stepney in the diocese of London and second 
archbishop of the Indian Ocean, anti-apartheid activist and friend of the 
poor. The second image is not a photograph but is imprinted in my own 
memory. It was my first sighting of Archbishop Peter Akinola, primate of 
Nigeria and in 2006 one of Time magazine’s list of the world’s most 
influential one hundred people (see 
<http://www.time.com/time/2006/time100>). 

These two images highlight for me several important lessons when 
thinking about the Anglican Communion, authority, theology, and power. 
They remind me to attempt to avoid stereotypes—for example the poor 
black African, the heartless white colonizer. They remind me that almost 
without exception, until the election of Katharine Jefferts Schiori, the public 
faces of the churches of the Anglican Communion have been male, albeit 
some very dissimilar men. They remind me that power can mean very 


different things. The rather comical looking Trevor Huddleston, standing in 
his dusty shoes, offers a very different model of power than the former 
primate of numerically the biggest province in the Communion. 
Huddleston, of course, exercised, both personally and representatively, a 
good deal of power which reached on long after his recall to England. He 
was instrumental in changing the lives of many South Africans—for 
example in his anti-apartheid work and his role in educating such diverse 
and significant people as Hugh Masekela and Desmond Tutu. More 
significantly, however, although less than fifty years apart, these two images 
seem to encapsulate two different kinds of church. The first is recognisably 
the Church of England in the colonies—a picture relatively unchanged for 
almost 300 years. The second reflects a shift to Anglicanism of the twenty- 
first century—postcolonial, growing exponentially in Africa, the mega- 
church business model headed by a powerful, indigenous CEO rather than 
the mission priest. 

Authority, theology, and power are all such loaded words. Stir them into 
the mix called ‘the Anglican Communion’, itself a contested notion, and it 
is difficult to discern anything but a murky brew. In this chapter I can only 
hope to introduce a very personal and somewhat eclectic selection of 
reflections on the subject. 

The word ‘power’ often extracts a visceral and complicated reaction from 
many of us in the church. Stephen Sykes has explored theology’s 
ambivalent response to the nature of power in his wide-ranging Power and 
Christian Theology (2006) and anyone wishing to consider these questions 
could do no better than refer to this work. He notes that in the history of the 
church power is both affirmed and rejected, but perhaps more threateningly 
“because conflict in Christianity is not accidental or occasional, but intrinsic 
and chronic, there are inevitable power-struggles in the church, and 
theologians are necessarily involved in them’ (Sykes 2006: 154). 
Theology’s understanding of power is complicated though. As Sykes points 
out, “God is worshipped as a “God of power and might”, although ‘the very 
idea of power has pejorative connotations’ (Sykes 2006: vii). Almost every 
preacher has called, in the last twenty years or so, for servant leadership and 
diakonia as the model of ministry. However, in the Anglican Church of 
Southern Africa (the province to which I belong), the car park at a clergy 
meeting is likely to be filled with expensive cars, at least half of our number 
will make calls on their smartphones and wear watches that cost half a 


month’s stipend; and all of this in a part of the world where almost 40 per 
cent of the adult population is not employed in the formal sector. As 
Maluleke asks: is ‘church leadership part of the new elite’? (Maluleke 2010: 
154). 

The Bible too, offers contradictory approaches to power. On the one 
hand, there is affirmation of the power of God (for example in overcoming 
the enemies of Israel); whilst on the other hand the theologia crucis as 
described by Luther (and latterly recovered in the work of Jürgen Moltmann 
[1964]) is derived from Paul’s theology especially as it is articulated in 1 
Corinthians 1—power made perfect in weakness. 

In the churches of the Anglican Communion the power of the church has, 
historically, been triumphal and entwined with the power of empire. Our 
liturgy (which is, in large part, our theology) reflects this in the words of 
prayers, in the regal pomp of processions, in the complex interweaving of 
church and state, not only in England but in various of the colonies (for 
example at coronations and openings of parliaments). Astonishingly, Union 
Jacks still hang in some churches in South Africa and until 1975 the prayers 
of the church in the eucharistic liturgy included prayers for the Queen of 
England. Political freedom and the rise of postcolonialism have brought an 
end to any connection with the British Empire. However, the legacy 
persists. So for example, amongst some black South Africans, there is 
distinct prestige attached to being a member of the ‘English’ church as 
opposed to membership of an African Initiated Church, even though, 
numerically, the African Initiated Churches are much larger. 

Authority, too, is a complex concept. It is not synonymous with power. It 
may be ‘an instance of the exercise of power’ (Sykes 2006: 154) but power, 
too, can be exercised without authority. Even then, as John Cumpsty 
reminds us, there is a difference between de jure authority—‘of texts, 
persons, offices or institutions’—and the de facto authority these have in the 
lives of individuals and faith communities (Cumpsty 1989: 192). So, for 
example, many Anglicans, indeed many Christians, will state categorically 
that they believe every word of scripture. (Indeed, as we shall note below, 
Peter Akinola has harsh words for those who approach scripture with a 
hermeneutic of suspicion.) Notwithstanding this, it would be extraordinary, 
if refreshing and hopeful, to see a literal observance of Mark 10:21 (‘go, 
sell what you own, give the money to the poor ...’). What (or who) has 
authority in the lives of Anglicans is complicated even further by the via 


media of Anglicanism—its attempt to steer the middle way through 
Catholicism and Protestantism means that all claims to authority need to be 
negotiated in this middle place. 

I would like to offer some speculative reflections on power and authority 
in the Anglican Communion of churches under three headings: identity, 
orthodoxy, and leadership and ministry. My experience is located in my 
membership in the Anglican Church of Southern Africa, my experience of 
being an ordained woman in a patriarchal church, and of my life lived as a 
white South African under apartheid and in the ‘new’ democratic South 
Africa post-1994. I thus occupy positions of both power and relative 
marginalization. I offer my reflections, and will draw examples, from that 
location, but in the hope that there will be resonances for others in other 
parts of the world. In exploring these questions I place before us an image 
presented by the Roman Catholic writer James Alison in his work Faith 
beyond Resentment. In this book he diagnoses a crisis for the church of the 
third millennium. Using the analogy of Elijah and the prophets of Baal, he 
suggests we find ourselves ‘in the midst of a shouting match between two 
sorts of sacred ... zeal’ (Alison 2001: 34). The first is a zeal for the 
restoration of nostalgic Catholicism, where the church had authority, upheld 
morality, taught the sacred truths, and was transmitter of hallowed traditions 
and customs. (We might, in speaking of the Anglican Communion rather 
than the Roman Catholic Church, recall some mythical halcyon past, before 
the divisive issues of the ordination of women or partnered lesbian and gay 
people came to trouble us.) The second voice of authority comes from those 
who claim victim status and make out of this status ‘sure platforms for 
protest’ (Alison 2001: 34). In challenging both forms of sacred zeal, Alison 
notes that both groups claim authority from their alleged descent from the 
Father, to the exclusion of ‘the others’. 


POWER, AUTHORITY, AND IDENTITY 


Over the past forty years or so the theologians of liberation have helped us 
become aware that it matters very much from whose experience we 
commence our theologizing. So, for example, feminist theologians have 
helped us recognize that what was assumed to be a universal theology in 


fact reflects the experience, questions, and viewpoint of white, heterosexual 
(and often ordained) men. The theologies of liberation have also drawn 
attention to the institutionalized nature of power and its abuse. Thus the 
liberation theology of Latin America exposes the complicity of the church 
in neo-colonial and economic exploitation. Black theology pays attention to 
slavery in North America and contemporary racism. Feminist theology in 
turn exposes the power of patriarchy and the exclusion of women through 
sexist ideologies and practices. Latterly, queer theology foregrounds the 
experiences of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgendered, and inter-sexed people 
(hereafter LGBTI) and exposes the heterosexist bias in the social 
constructions of identity and communities. Each of these theologies in turn 
calls for the granting of epistemological privilege to those on the margins 
and a reconsideration of theological propositions and questions from this 
position. 

The basis for this call is usually (though not always) founded in the story 
of the exodus and God’s preference for the poor and marginalized as 
demonstrated in this story. God’s preferential option for the poor is further 
demonstrated by Jesus’ special concern for the ‘little ones’ of his own 
society—women, lepers, foreigners. Regretfully though, this has often 
become a sure platform for protest, as Alison has it (Alison 2001: 34). 
Marginalization has, ironically, become a power base. Whose experience 
‘counts’ has become a source of contention and we are often reduced to the 
‘shouting match’ referred to by Alison (Alison 2001: 34). Confusingly, 
though, the lines are not always clearly drawn. Multiple identities place 
people simultaneously in categories named oppressed and oppressor. So, for 
example, LGBTI white, economically privileged North Americans 
simultaneously claim victim status on the basis of sexual orientation. 
GAFCON (the Global Anglican Future Conference) leaders from the mostly 
economically poor postcolonial world will claim marginalization by those 
who attempt to perpetuate colonization, and they reject the authority of 
those leaders and churches they decide have abandoned orthodoxy. 
Simultaneously they authoritatively call for a protection of ‘the biblical 
gospel’ and purport to speak on behalf of the numerical majority (see the 
GAFCON Jerusalem Declaration and Akinola 2008: 93). Thus we have the 
‘shouting match’ between the prophetic victims of heterosexism and the 
upholders of the sacred tradition. The authority to speak, whose experience 
‘counts’, is thus seen to be deeply embedded in one’s identity. We might 


reflect, however, upon the fact that these markers of identity are at best, 
fluid, constructed for social/political purposes (for example, as most starkly 
illustrated in the arbitrary racial constructions of the apartheid government 
in South Africa). 

The claims by various groups to ‘true’ Anglican identity follow a similar 
pattern. But who should decide the marks of a ‘true’ Anglican? Where are 
the boundaries to be drawn? For example, in the face of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral, the Introduction to the GAFCON Jerusalem 
declaration defines Anglican identity as follows: 


the doctrinal foundation of Anglicanism, which defines our core identity as Anglicans, is 
expressed in these words: The doctrine of the Church is grounded in the Holy Scriptures and in 
such teachings of the ancient Fathers and Councils of the Church as are agreeable to the said 
Scriptures. In particular, such doctrine is to be found in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Ordinal. We intend to remain faithful to this standard, and we 
call on others in the Communion to reaffirm and return to it. While acknowledging the nature 
of Canterbury as an historic see, we do not accept that Anglican identity is determined 
necessarily through recognition by the Archbishop of Canterbury. (The GAFCON Jerusalem 
Declaration) 


The restatement of the role of the Thirty Nine Articles as defining the 
Anglican doctrinal position and the questioning of the role of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (and the omission of any reference to the 
sacraments of baptism and Eucharist) would seem to suggest a re-defining 


of identity.! Are there new ways we might consider identifying what is 
‘Anglican’? Is ‘Anglican’ the way I define myself or is ‘Anglican’ to be 
defined by one or another group claiming authority? I am reminded that the 
province to which I belong was founded on an excommunication (that of 
John William Colenso). Is that to be our preferred modus operandi—even 
as I am also reminded that just over 100 years later, the excommunication 
of Colenso was revoked and he has been recognized by the Anglican 
Church of Southern Africa as prophetic, and ahead of his time in much of 
his scholarship? Is there any way through this particular shouting match, 
with all its complexities of who is most marginalized and or who speaks for 
the ‘true’ tradition? 

Alison, in his searching reading of the story in John 9 of the man born 
blind, examines how each character or group of characters seeks to exclude 
others. What Jesus does is subvert assumed goodness from within and as a 
consequence 


the beginning of Christian moral life is a stumbling into an awareness of our own complicity in 
hypocrisy. ... Starting from there we can begin to reach out our hands to our brothers and 
sisters, neither more or less hypocritical than ourselves, who are apparently on the way to 
being ‘expelled’ from the ‘synagogue’ by an apparently united order, which has an excessive 
... certainty as to the evil of the other. (Alison 2001: 26) 


Is this possible for an Anglican Communion of the twenty-first century? Is 
it possible for us to reach out rather than exclude? The indications are 
against it. First, there is the certainty with which at least some within the 
Communion are able to express the orthodoxy and heterodoxy of various 
theological positions, as we shall explore below. From the position of 
claimed orthodoxy some Provinces have declared themselves to be out of 
communion with others. The rival meetings of GAFCON and the Lambeth 
Conference in 2008 and what may be seen as an establishment of parallel 
structures would seem to indicate a deepening of divisions. Others point to 
the consecration of Mary Glasspool (a partnered lesbian) in 2010 as a final 
straw to break ties between the Episcopal Church and some provinces of the 
Global South. 


ORTHODOXY 


In 2008 the meeting of GAFCON concretized a movement of ‘confessing 
Anglicans’ who claim to ‘preserve and promote the power of the gospel’ 
against the ‘false gospel’ which teaches religious pluralism and acceptance 
of same-sex unions (the GAFCON Jerusalem Declaration). The 
fundamental complaint of this movement is that certain sections of the 
Anglican Communion (and specifically the Episcopal Church) have 
abandoned orthodox teaching and discipline and as a consequence ‘(w)e 
reject the authority of those churches and leaders who have denied the 
orthodox faith in word or deed. We pray for them and call on them to repent 
and return to the Lord’ (the GAFCON Jerusalem Declaration). Dispute over 
doctrinal differences is not new to the church or Anglicanism in particular. 
Stephen Sykes helpfully identifies what he terms ‘the logic of opposition’ 
(Sykes 2006: 25) which posits a conflict between the forces of God, light, 
and truth against the opposing forces of darkness. This narrative, summed 
up in the crucifixion and resurrection, is the setting, more or less 
consciously observed, Sykes suggests, for all Christian life (Sykes 2006: 


21). Is the ‘shouting match’ unavoidable, the very nature of Christian 
theology? 

Since the seventeenth century the via media has been accepted as the 
method and character of Anglican theology. The via media is not a watered- 
down compromise, not even a middle way in the sense of being a path 
between, but rather as a bridge across ‘in the sense that it attempts to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive in its theologizing’ (England 1989: 16) and a 
‘quality of thinking, an approach in which elements usually regarded as 
mutually exclusive (are) seen in fact to be complementary’ (McAdoo 
quoted in England 1989: 16). The via media seems to suggest the possibility 
of a ‘shouting match’ which nevertheless does not divide and exclude. 
However, was this via media truly Anglican in the broad global sense in 
which we employ the term today, or was it merely a characteristic of a 
certain time and type of theological approach, confined to the Church of 
England and in particular the educated middle class theologians and clergy? 
Cumpsty evocatively describes those who used to have authority in 
Anglican theologizing: 

The Church of England once boasted its own Brahmin caste occupying tied theological chairs 

in the great university centres. Its bishops were not infrequently drawn from this group ... 


Today that strong intellectual tradition no longer exists to anything like the same degree. 
(Cumpsty 1989: 205-6) 


Are the ‘mutually exclusive’ elements to today’s Anglican Communion just 
that, mutually exclusive? It seems as though this may be the case. Peter 
Akinola in his The Way, the Truth and the Life published as part of Being 
Faithful, the Commentary on the Jerusalem Declaration, issues two radical 
challenges to Anglican theological method. 

First, he questions the traditional Anglican balance between scripture, 
reason, and tradition: 


While it is sometimes said that the three-legged stool of Scripture, tradition and reason is a 
mutually referring and informing authority for Anglicans ... the idea has no support in 
Scripture, nor in the foundational documents of Anglicanism. (Akinola 2008: 122) 


Arguing for the sole authority of scripture he goes on to challenge biblical 
scholarship, and in particular the method of contextual biblical theologians, 
especially feminist theology which employs a hermeneutic of suspicion 
(see, for example, Schüssler Fiorenza 2001). Approaching the biblical texts 
with suspicion, he avers, amounts to ‘an assault on the character of God’ 


(Akinola 2008: 125).The silencing of questions seems, from some 
perspectives, to be the very antithesis of ‘the appeal to sound learning ... a 
significant factor in Anglican apologetic’ (Avis 1998: 462). This may be 
more significant than simply an anomalous articulation from one 
archbishop. This view is expressed by a person who embodies considerable 
power and authority in various parts of the Anglican world. What a bishop 
teaches in many postcolonial provinces has authority beyond the 
imagination of Anglicans living in Britain or North America. This is 
highlighted by Mamphele Ramphele who identifies one of the worrying 
consequences of the colonial church. Mission schools, she notes, not only 
taught Anglican children to emulate the norms of white colonizers, but ‘at a 
more subtle level the emphasis on obedience by missionary teachers and 
other authorities, had a long-term impact on the attitudes of their products 
to authority’ (Ramphele 1989: 179). We shall return to this in the 
concluding section. 


LEADERSHIP AND MINISTRY 


One of the hallmarks of Anglicanism is its incarnational theology and 
praxis. The work of mission was and is significant in schools, hospitals, and 
agencies for care. I opened with the twinned images of Trevor Huddleston 
and Peter Akinola, and to these I wish to return as we consider power and 
the models of ministry they offer. There are of course as many images of 
ministry as there are ministers. However, as noted above, at least in the 
province from which I come, the image of the minister today accords more 
with the image of the well-dressed corporate man (and I do not use this 
term inclusively) with considerable political clout. That image in turn 
suggests a particular role of the church. Certainly in Southern Africa the 
days of the church which could claim the moral high ground on all matters 
political, social, and economic are long past. Now there is a new closeness 
between church and state: ‘a number of priests, theologians and church 
people’, writes Maluleke, ‘have jumped ship and become, political, civil 
servants and business people ...’ ‘[T]he end of apartheid, while welcome, 
has created a crisis for the church’ (Maluleke 2010: 151, 153). Or, more 
confusingly still, they have become both church-people and politicians, 


civil servants and business people. Are we now seeing a demise of the 
prophetic church and a replacement of the incarnation amongst the poor 
with the new class of postcolonial elite? ‘The sheer number of church 
leaders’ visits to state houses, compared with their visits to the country’s 
hotspots, also strengthens perceptions of the “closeness” of churches to 
government’ (Maluleke 2010: 154). 

Drawing on the work of Achille Mbembe, Maluleke describes how a 
government in a postcolony 


through the mode of ‘commandment’ deploys an overwhelming array of symbols, 
performances, ides and constant reminders as a means of wielding power ... the tyranny of the 
postcolony is intimate—it binds the powerful and the powerless together in one destiny, until 
they are convinced that the choice they have is one of either staying together, going up 
together, or going down together. (Maluleke 2010: 158) 


Maluleke regrets that this is exactly what has happened with the church in 
South Africa. Is this a feature of the church in other provinces? Is there 
association in various parts of the Communion between church and 
government that fosters a kind of church leader who looks more like a 
government minister, with all the trappings of power, than a Trevor 
Huddleston or Desmond Tutu? Despite Calvin’s affirmations of the role of 
the church in governance, Maluleke’s caution that the churches which are in 
solidarity with government are the churches which ‘watch the abuse of 
power and resources ... and let the poor die’ (Maluleke 2010: 159) seems 
particularly apt for Southern Africa. This is especially the case in places 
where the wealth gap is substantial and access to economic, social and 
political power is restricted. 


THE POSTCOLONIAL CHURCH: SOME THOUGHTS FROM A 
POSTCOLONY ABOUT THE FUTURE 


Maluleke makes the important observation that ‘the entire world is 
postcolonial ... whether you live in London or in Guguletu’ (Maluleke 
2010: 158) (the latter is a township outside Cape Town). If we ignore this 
fact we will not understand who we are today or who we can be tomorrow. 
His observations may have some relevance in and lessons for London and 
Lagos, Canterbury and Kingston. In conclusion I raise some questions from 


my location in one of the postcolonies in the hope that these reflections may 
have relevance elsewhere. 

Until the early twentieth century the Anglican Communion of churches, 
certainly within the British Empire, was centred in England, followed 
English liturgies and hymnals, and usually received clergy trained in 
England. In other words the churches of the Communion were recognizably 
‘English’. But since then, with the political independence of former 
colonies, the demographic shift in centre of gravity and the development of 
liturgies in local languages and idioms, the look of the Communion is rather 
different. Cumpsty suggests that every tradition community, in order to be 
and continue as a community needs to have some form of centre, 
‘something which each concrete situation is in dialogue’ (Cumpsty 1989: 
194). Here perhaps is the rub. The nominal centre is neither agreed nor 
stable. The Windsor Report makes strong claims for the four Instruments of 
Unity (now referred to as the Instruments of Communion). However, as 
debates in regard to the proposed Covenant reveal, there is disquiet in some 
parts of the Communion over the role of the Anglican Consultative Council. 
So for example there was a motion at ACC 13 to include all primates as 
members of ACC which could be understood as one way of attempting to 
change the composition of the only body of the four on which laity and 
clergy are represented. Even more fundamentally though, there have been 
suggestions that, as the Church of England declines numerically, there 
should be consideration given to a shift away from Lambeth. The GAFCON 
Jerusalem Declaration suggests that there have been leaders (a thinly veiled 
reference to the Archbishop of Canterbury) who have failed in their duty to 
exercise proper disciplinary authority. And as we noted above, the 
Introduction to the GAFCON Jerusalem Declaration warns: ‘we do not 
accept that Anglican identity is determined necessarily through recognition 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury’. The centre is not agreed. When there is 
no centre there will be either or both of the following consequences: 
disintegration and the struggle to re-establish a centre—either in the same 
place or somewhere new. We are already seeing aspects of both. Palmer 
sounds a warning as we search for this new way of relating: ‘If our 
institutions are rigid, it is because our hearts fear change; if they set us in 
mindless competition with each other, it is because we value victory over all 
else ...” (Palmer 2000: 77-8). There is no question that wise leadership is 
called for as the Communion looks to redefine itself. What role models do 


we have though? The twenty-first-century postcolonial world is so different 
from the world in which the Anglican Communion came into being and 
existed for several hundred years. Sykes explores the contradictions 
inherent in being a Christian leader—at once called to exercise power and 
called to be humble (Sykes 2006: 134-52). It is in some senses an 
impossible task. I would like to make three points about leadership in this 
context. 

First, we noted Mamphele’s concerns about learnt obedience in the 
mission church. When linked with Maluleke’s concerns about 
commandment, it is no wonder that church leaders in the postcolonial world 
seek to emulate politicians. The lesson proclaimed to church leaders in 
postcolonies is this: get up close to government, silence the critical voices, 
or we shall all sink together. It is not an easy matter to stand free of such 
models of leadership and to stand instead in prophetic solidarity with the 
poor. 

This leads to the second point. Whilst it is not easy for individuals to take 
this courageous way, is it possible that the churches of the Communion 
might seek ways to support one another in asking searching questions of 
unjust governments—such as the government of Zimbabwe? Are there 
ways that instead of arguing over ecclesial and doctrinal differences, the 
churches of the Communion can ask questions (for example, about the 
failure to provide medical care to people living with AIDS)? In other words 
are there ways the churches of the Communion can speak truth to power 
instead of speaking about power (whether it is the power of the voice of 
authority or the voice of the victim)? The networks ready provide a 
framework for this and it is encouraging to note that members of the 
networks come from a very broad range of theological and geographical 
positions. For example, the International Anglican Women’s Network has 
developed and circulated valuable material for use in the sixteen days of 
activism against gender-based violence. 

Finally, it is disingenuous to talk about servant leadership when 
manifestly many of our leaders do not live as servants and do not embrace a 
life of simplicity. I return to Parker Palmer’s reflections on leadership. He 
warns that ‘By failing to look at our shadows, we feed a dangerous delusion 
that leaders too often indulge: that our efforts are always well intended, that 
our power always benign’ (Palmer 2000: 79). But when leaders embrace a 
life of simplicity and eschew political and economic power, a different kind 


of community emerges—one that looks for ways to empower one another 
and does not seek to gain power over the others. This kind of leadership 
opens the way for mutuality rather than shouting matches and power games. 

As noted in the opening comments above, the face of the Anglican 
Communion is almost exclusively male. From the perspective of this 
postcolony this is one of the sharpest distinctions between church and state. 
The Africa National Congress, as part of its governing policy when it came 
to power, pledged to ensure at least one third of all members of parliament 
should be women. The postcolonies are, almost without exception, 
characterized by patriarchy and sexism. This includes South Africa, its 
aforesaid policies notwithstanding. But again, almost without exception, the 
church lags behind the state and civil society in ensuring the education and 
promotion of women to leadership positions. As the Communion reflects on 
new and emerging patterns of identity and power, it is vital for the health of 
the church to pay attention to the inclusion of more than half the population 
and around 60-80% of the membership of the church. 

The image of Alison’s shouting match haunts me as I reflect on claims to 
power and authority. Are we destined only to shout and exclude the 
‘others’? Archbishop Thabo Makgoba of the Anglican Church in Southern 
Africa, in his opening address to Provincial Synod in September 2010, 
suggested that: ‘ACSA must contribute what we can to the painful debate, 
not least from our own experiences of dealing with vast diversity’ 
(Makgoba 2010). One of our experiences of dealing with diversity is the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC). Its role in post-apartheid 
South Africa is well known. For all its shortcomings the TRC allowed 
South Africans to tell their stories and to listen to one another. Is it possible 
that an Anglican ‘Truth Commission’ might allow people from diverse 
theological, geographic, and social contexts to listen to one another, to 
confess abuses of power, and to seek reconciliation? The ‘Listening 
Process’ as constituted in the work of the Bible in the Life of the Church 
and Indaba Projects is to be commended. Are there more and diverse ways 
to deepen and broaden this work? One—perhaps the major—reason for the 
success of the TRC was the esteem in which its chairperson, Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, is held. Again we are reminded of the need for leaders who 
invite respect and in whose integrity all trust. The difficulty of finding such 
people in a polarized Communion is immense. 


I started with two images. I would like to close with another. It was Good 
Friday. We had been invited to lead the liturgy for the day in a Cathedral 
parish. ‘We’ meant six students I was then teaching and me. We were as 
diverse as might be imagined. We came from four different countries in the 
province; three women and four men; we covered the full range of 
theological persuasions and between us our mother tongues span five 
languages. We decided to take a risk and instead of a traditional ‘seven 
words from the cross’ or the liturgy from our Prayer Book for Good Friday, 
we wrote our own liturgy which consisted of drama, mime, song, readings, 
and data-projected visual images. We had work-shopped our ideas and, in 
(sometime rather vigorous) conversation with one another, developed the 
liturgy over a period of many hours. For three hours 450 people joined in 
worship conducted in three languages and in silence. The style of worship 
was new and unexpected to all, but, the core images and theology—the 
crucified One and the crucified ones today—spoke into our common 
experience. More importantly, those 450 people allowed us hospitable space 
to try something new. Three years later, people still stop us to speak about 
that service. For me, what is significant in this anecdote in relation to 
authority, theology, and power is threefold: First, no single voice was given 
authority—the experience, interpretation, and expression was developed in 
mutual conversation between the leaders and there was no instruction as to 
how participants ‘should’ experience the liturgy. Because it was new, there 
was a freedom to appropriate it or not as people chose. Secondly, the central 
theological focus of the service was to examine the links between the 
Crucified one and those crucified in our societies—people living with 
AIDS, the economically poor, refugees, abused women and children, and so 
on. It gave a contemporary expression to the familiar story of Good Friday 
and spoke into the familiar experience of those who suffer in our society. 
Thirdly, the power of the experience drew on our shared identity as 
Christians and as Anglicans, but most importantly it was about the power of 
the very diverse community encountering one another in the story of death 
and resurrection. The cathedral congregation was willing to allow us into 
their spiritual and physical space to lead them in something new. It is 
possible for power and authority to bind up, rather than separate, but it 
requires risk, some new ideas and expressions, and the willingness to be 
hospitable and include rather than shout and exclude. 
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CHAPTER 43 


TERRY M. BROWN 


And Jesus said to them, ‘Therefore every scribe who has been trained for the rule of heaven 
is like the master of a household who brings out of his or her treasure what is new and 
what is old.’ Matthew 13:52. 


INTRODUCTION 


AT their 2003 Brazil meeting, the Primates of the Anglican Communion 
authorized the formation of a Communion-wide taskforce, Theological 
Education for the Anglican Communion (TEAC). Bishops, theological 
educators, and others had realized the uneven and disorganized state of 
theological education across the Communion due to an unequal distribution 
of resources, the wide influence of ecumenical theological education (with 
Anglicans receiving their theological education from institutions as diverse 
as Roman Catholic and Baptist), and different understandings of ministry. 
TEAC consisted of five working groups, four on the theological education 
of particular groups (laity, deacons, and licensed lay ministers, priests, and 
bishops) and a fifth the Anglican Way of theological education. The latter 
was to focus on particularly Anglican content and method of theological 
education, present and future. 

As TEAC proceeded, it realized that more reflection was needed on the 
theological content of the Anglican Way, particularly as Anglican 
Communion controversies raged around us. As a result, TEAC organized a 
Consultation on the Anglican Way in May 2007 in Singapore, with 
participants from all parts of the Communion. It produced the document 
‘Signposts on a Common Journey’, intended as a theological benchmark for 


Anglican theological education for years to come _ (at 
<http://www.anglicancommunion.org/ministry/theological/signposts/english 
.cfm>). 

The work of TEAC marks the official emergence of the term ‘Anglican 
Way’ to refer to Anglicanism. ‘Way’, of course, refers to the name Luke 
gave to the early Christians, those ‘belonging to the Way’ (Acts 9:2), and 
relates with Jesus’ words, ‘I am the Way’ (John 14:6). Thus, the Anglican 
Way is part of the broader Christian Way. TEAC generally avoided the term 
‘Anglicanism’, as suggestive of an ideology; in contrast, the ‘Anglican 
Way’ connotes a way of life and a faith, indeed, a common journey, all of 
which are deeply biblical. 

However, at this point many questions obtrude. Can one really speak of a 
single Anglican Way? Is not history full of many different Anglican ways, 
often in conflict with one another? Are not many current Anglican conflicts 
simply a continuation of earlier ones among different Anglican ways? Can 
one Anglican way be right and another wrong? In the face of impaired or 
absent communion within the Anglican Communion, is the enunciation of a 
common Anglican Way credible, viable, or even useful? 

Rather than ignoring these questions, I believe it is important to 
recognize that there have been and are many different Anglican ways; 
indeed their interaction is part of the essence of the Anglican Way itself. It 
is this relationship among Anglican ways and the Anglican Way (past, 
present, and future) that I shall address in this chapter. 


TEN ANGLICAN WAYS 


I shall briefly describe ten Anglican ways from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century to the present. They are not mutually exclusive and the 
number ten is in no way absolute. 

(1) Vibrant pre-Reformation English Catholicism. In the last few decades 
there has been much historical revision of commonly held Protestant views 
of the state of the English Church on the eve of the Reformation. The 
Roman Catholic historian Eamon Duffy’s The Stripping of the Altars: 
Traditional Religion in England 1400-1580 is perhaps the most outstanding 
example of this new look (Duffy 1992). Rather than a church of wealthy 


and corrupt bishops and monastics, ignorant clergy and superstitious and 
powerless laity, Duffy portrays a vibrant and devout corporate Catholic 
Church, in which all participated and in which bishop, monastic, and cleric 
alike were attempting to increase the quality of Christian teaching, 
commitment, and devotion. Christian art, architecture, music, and literature 
flourished. Participation in the sacraments and various guilds and 
associations provided a rich corporate and personal life of faith. 

In this Anglican way, the English Reformation really need not have 
happened, had the church’s internal efforts at reform been allowed to 
continue and King Henry VIII’s marital and economic problems not 
intervened. Some would say that this model is no longer alive today within 
the Anglican Communion but I certainly see many aspects of it in the 
Anglican Church of Melanesia, in which I have lived and worked. Here a 
non-privatized corporate Anglican way reigns in ordinations and great 
patronal festivals, drawing thousands to the smallest villages, where 
monastic religious communities flourish and where the church is publicly 
involved in all aspects of life and culture. A common shared corporate 
Catholic faith is also a major factor in the closeness (including considerable 
mutual recognition of sacraments) of the Anglican Church of Papua New 
Guinea (PNG) and the Roman Catholic Church in PNG. The continued 
attraction of Anglicans to the Roman Catholic Church is an indication that 
this Anglican way is still alive. 

(2) Classical Anglicanism of the Elizabethan Settlement. Rather than 
pausing at many potential stopping points, I have jumped to 1559 and the 
relatively coherent synthesis of the via media exemplified in the 1559 Act 
of Supremacy and Book of Common Prayer (including restoration of the 
Anglican episcopate under Matthew Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury), 
the (Thirty-nine) Articles of Religion (1563-71) and the Bishops’ Bible 
(1568). In the last half of the sixteenth century, the various elements of this 
synthesis were enshrined in law by parliament and are, in many important 
respects, still in legal force in England today, despite doctrinal and liturgical 
revision. The Book of Common Prayer and Articles of Religion are both 
Catholic and Reformed and seek a middle ground between what are seen as 
the extra-biblical excesses of Roman Catholicism and the sola scriptura 
excesses of Puritanism. The Articles’ affirmation of scripture, the historic 
creeds, the two dominical sacraments and the historic episcopate found their 
brief restatement in the 1888 Lambeth Quadrilateral almost three centuries 


later. This classical Anglican way includes among its advocates Thomas 
Cranmer, Queen Elizabeth, Matthew Parker, John Jewel, Richard Hooker, 
William Laud, George Herbert, John Donne, Thomas Ken, and the Non- 
Jurors, including those of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

(3) The Puritan Anglican way. The above classical Anglican way was 
forged not just in reaction to Roman Catholicism but also to the Puritan 
movement within the Church of England in the sixteenth century. The 
Puritans sought a fuller purification of Roman Catholic (and Anglican) 
abuses, based on the principle of sola scriptura, scripture alone, as opposed 
to scripture and traditions not explicitly condemned by scripture; the latter 
view was eventually enshrined in the Elizabethan Settlement. In light of 
later history (the Puritan Revolution, the elimination of both monarch and 
bishop in the English Civil War and the Commonwealth, the Restoration 
and emigration of the Puritans to New England, the formation of 
independent Congregationalist churches, etc.), some argue that the Puritan 
option should not be included as an Anglican way today. Adam Nicholson 
(2003: 36-8 cited in Porter 2006: 19-20) sees ‘two entirely different and 
opposing world views’. But many sixteenth century moderate Puritans 
sought to remain in a purified Church of England, with bishops even, and 
there were points in the century, for example, Archbishop Whitgift’s 
adoption of the Calvinist Lambeth Articles in 1595, when it appeared that 
the Church of England had become moderately Puritan, the Queen 
notwithstanding. J. Neville Figgis, an early twentieth-century Anglo- 
Catholic historian and theologian, writes: 


Most of the bishops, and still more of the clergy, of the first fifty years of the Elizabethan 
settlement, were divided from the Puritans by no very deep or discernible distinction. They 
differed on matters of Church government, on their notions of their relation to the civil power, 
on the extent of their dislike to outward forms; but in essentials they were agreed. Above all, 
they held without qualification that complex of doctrines known as Calvinism. This is shown 
by the readiness of Whitgift to adopt the Lambeth Articles. (Ollard and Crosse 1912: 481) 


The espousal of an essentially Puritan Anglican way by Peter Jensen, the 
previous Archbishop of Sydney, and his followers (for example, in their 
definition of the church as only the gathered and purified local conventicle, 
not the Body of Christ of all believers, and their virtual denial of 
sacramental grace, not to mention vestments) illustrates that this tradition is 
still alive today. Indeed, Jensen sees his vocation as the completion of the 


Puritan Reformation within the Anglican Communion today (see Porter 
2006). 

However, from the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards, 
increasing Puritan opposition to both bishop and monarch and increasing 
Anglican affirmation of both (Archbishop Laud, Charles I) brought the two 
traditions into fatal conflict. Later Puritan heroes such as John Bunyan and 
Jonathan Edwards were no longer part of the Church of England. 

(4) An Anglican way as a wide and inclusive structure engaging with and 
contributing to the unity of church and society. In reaction to the dogmatic 
and exclusivist nature of Puritan teaching but in continuity with the 
classical Anglican theology of Richard Hooker, Anglican divines emerged 
in the mid-seventeenth century—the so-called Cambridge Platonists such as 
Henry More and Benjamin Whichcote—who moderated Puritan dogmatism 
with a mystical view of human reason as a reflection of God’s reason, while 
retaining the core doctrinal and ecclesiastical structures of the Church of 
England. This Anglican way eventually acquired the name Latitudinarian, 
its followers ‘broad church’. Its strengths were its tolerance; its ability to 
relate with the full range of other Anglican ways and even dissenting 
churches; its engagement with emerging scientific thought, including its 
ability to integrate faith and reason; and its optimistic humanism. Its 
weaknesses, especially in the eighteenth century, were lack of interest in 
doctrine and sacraments, spiritual sloth, Erastian subservience to the state, 
conservative political views, and occasional doctrinal heterodoxy. As such, 
the term Latitudinarian eventually became pejorative, especially to those 
who came after. 

The Latitudinarian tradition greatly shaped the emerging colonies of 
British North America. There Anglican laity and clergy, without bishops, 
were on their own in fiercely Puritan contexts and engaged with both 
emerging democratic thought and scientific discovery. The Episcopal 
Church, which many in the Global South now decry for its liberalism, 
comes by its latitudinarian tradition honestly; it is rooted in an earlier 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Anglican way. This tradition continued 
in doctrinally minimalist bishops and theologians such Ernest W. Barnes 
(Bishop of Birmingham, 1924-53), and Maurice Wiles (1929-2005). The 
Modern Churchmen’s Union, founded in 1898 (now Modern Church), also 
exemplifies this Anglican way. 


(5) The Evangelical Anglican way. In reaction to the failures of the 
eighteenth-century Church of England and influenced by the Methodist 
revival, the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Evangelical 
Revival sought a return to the evangelical and biblical roots of the English 
Reformation, but solidly within the Church of England. Certainly, these 
Protestant and Evangelical roots can be found in the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Articles of Religion and in the generally Puritan ethos of the 
first fifty years of the Elizabethan settlement noted above. Henry Venn, 
John Newton, Charles Simeon, Henry Martyn, William Wilberforce, the 
Clapham Sect, and later generations sought deep personal conversion and 
commitment to Jesus Christ, serious Bible study and preaching, simple 
devout worship according to traditional Anglican formularies, evangelism 
(both domestic and foreign), promotion of education, the reform of 
ecclesiastical structures, and the amelioration of social injustice both at 
home and overseas. The successful parliamentary campaign to end slavery 
in the British Empire was one of the positive fruits of the Evangelical 
Revival. This movement saw itself in continuity with the English 
Reformation, accentuating its Protestant dimension. At times Puritan or 
Calvinist elements emerged but for the most part these traditions did not 
dominate. 

Through the patronage of Queen Victoria and various Prime Ministers, 
Evangelicals were given preferment and many nineteenth-century English 
episcopal sees were occupied by devout and hard-working Evangelical 
bishops—for example, John Bird Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1848-62); Thomas Musgrave, Archbishop of York (1847—60) and Charles 
Richard Sumner, Bishop of Winchester (1827—69). Through the work of the 
Church Missionary Society (CMS), founded in 1799, this Anglican way 
spread into Africa (with Samuel Crowther, first African Anglican bishop in 
1864), Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Latin America, and 
represents the largest number of Anglicans today, particularly considering 
the very large Anglican provinces of Nigeria, Uganda, and Kenya whose 
traditions are solely Evangelical. The Evangelical way continues as a strong 
movement within the Church of England, though not without its internal 
divisions. Disagreement over biblical inerrancy in the face of modern 
biblical criticism resulted in the formation of the more conservative Bible 
Churchman’s Missionary Society (BCMS, now Crosslinks) out of the CMS 
in 1922. 


(6) The High Church or Orthodox Anglican way. In the midst of 
Latitudinarianism and the Evangelical revival, classical Anglicanism 
continued in the eighteenth and nineteenth century in a form commonly 
termed High Church or Orthodox. The existence and integrity of this 
movement has been overshadowed and devalued by the Tractarian and 
Anglo-Catholic movements that followed but has been impressively 
recovered by Peter B. Nockles in The Oxford Movement in Context: 
Anglican High Churchmanship 1760-1857 (1994). Nockles notes that the 
pre-Tractarian High Churchmen upheld the doctrine of apostolic succession 
as a manifestation of the church’s catholicity as a branch of the universal 
church. They accepted the supremacy of Holy Scripture and in varying 
degrees the authority of the creeds, Prayer Book, and Catechism, also 
valuing the writings of the early Fathers, especially where they upheld a 
common scriptural witness. They upheld the primacy of dogma, including 
emphasis on the doctrine of sacramental grace, and cultivated ‘a practical 
spirituality based on good works nourished by sacramental grace and 
exemplified in acts of self-denial and charity rather than on any subjective 
conversion experience or unruly pretended manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit’. Finally, they supported kingly authority and the establishment of the 
church, seeing the state divinely ordained in its work (Nockles 1994: 25-6). 
These views were gathered together in what were commonly called Church 
Principles. 

This High Church Anglican way was exemplified by the nineteenth- 
century Hackney Phalanx movement led by Joshua Watson, and English 
bishops such as William van Mildert, Manners Sutton, and Samuel 
Wilberforce. English colonialism took this classical Anglicanism to North 
America, the West Indies, Southern Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
aided by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(SPG). Early overseas bishops such as Samuel Seabury and John Henry 
Hobart (USA); Charles Inglis (Canada), Edward Feild (Newfoundland), 
William Hart Coleridge (Barbados), William Broughton (Australia), George 
Augustus Selwyn (New Zealand), Robert Gray (South Africa), and John 
Coleridge Patteson (Melanesia) established or strengthened this tradition in 
the colonies, the United States, and beyond (for the pre-Tractarian High 
Church movement, see also Reardon 1980: 31-41). 

(7) The Catholic Revival Anglican way. Almost as a counterbalance to 
the Evangelical Revival, the Catholic Revival in the Church of England 


emerges first in Oxford, later in Cambridge, from 1833 onwards. The ninety 
‘Tracts for the Times’, Edward Pusey, John Henry Newman, John Keble, 
and the Cambridge (Camden) Ecclesiological Society are commonly 
associated with this Anglican way. The result of the Catholic revival was 
the rediscovery and enhancement of the great doctrines of the church of the 
Fathers and Great Councils (as set out in the earlier articles of the Articles 
of Religion), including the reassertion of the doctrine of the Church and its 
sacraments as essential to Christian faith. The revival of the vowed religious 
life after its suppression in the English Reformation was another of the 
fruits of this rediscovered ecclesiology. The Cambridge contribution, led by 
John Mason Neale, included the revival of church art, architecture, music, 
and liturgy. 

Eventually some leaders of the Catholic revival (notably John Henry 
Newman, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, and Henry Manning) became Roman 
Catholics in reaction to the authority of the English state over the life of the 
established Church of England. Presenting issues were the formation of the 
Anglican-Lutheran Jerusalem Bishopric (1841) and the Gorham Judgment 
(1850). In the latter, the state Privy Council ruled that lack of belief in 
baptismal regeneration was not a bar to being licensed as a priest in the 
Church of England. Those who remained came to be known as Anglo- 
Catholics, with more specialized terms such as Ritualists and Anglo- 
Papalists used for those more committed to medieval ritual or papal 
authority. In many cases, the old High Church Anglican movement moved 
into the Tractarian movement. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel took on a more Catholic emphasis and with other Anglo-Catholic 
missionary societies and religious communities conveyed this Anglican way 
into the West Indies, Africa, Asia, and the South Pacific. The domestic 
mission work of the Episcopal Church in the USA was also deeply affected 
by this movement, with Nashotah House in Wisconsin producing many 
missionaries for the frontier. Earliest Tractarian bishops were John Medley, 
Bishop of Fredericton (Canada, 1845—92), Alexander Penrose Forbes, 
Bishop of Brechin (Scotland, 1847—75), Samuel Hinds, Bishop of Norwich 
(1849-57), Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury (1854—69), and 
Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln (1885—1910). Of this group, King was the 
most famous and became an icon of the Tractarian bishop. This Anglican 
way continues globally today, though with major conflict in England over 
the ordination of women to the priesthood and episcopate. 


(8) A nineteenth-century synthesizing Anglican way. This is an awkward 
title for a great variety of Anglican theologians, clerics, and laity who could 
not identify themselves in a primary way with either the Evangelical or 
Catholic revivals but who still saw themselves in the mainstream of the 
English Reformation, committed to relating classical Anglicanism with 
political, scientific, social, philosophical, cultural, and economic change. 
Some names that stand out are theologians Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Charles Kingsley, and Frederick Denison Maurice, Archbishops Archibald 
Campbell Tait, Richard Chenevix Trench, and Frederick Temple, Bishops 
Connop Thirlwall and John Colenso, the authors of Essays and Reviews 
(1860), biblical scholars such as B. F. Westcott, J. B. Lightfoot, and F. J. A. 
Hort, and (in the twentieth century), Dorothy Sayers, Maude Royden, and 
Archbishop William Temple. While this group was often called ‘Broad 
Church’ in continuity with Latitudinarianism, I have avoided using the term 
here. Such continuity is not true in all cases, for example, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and F. D. Maurice. Maurice strongly objected to being described 
as “Broad Church’. 

Of course, there was also interaction with Evangelicals and Anglo- 
Catholics that produced Liberal Evangelicals and Anglo-Catholics, some of 
them major figures such as Bishop Charles Gore. While by now the rest of 
the Anglican Communion was freed from establishment, in England this 
Anglican way learned to live with being a state church, despite disruptions 
such as parliament’s rejection of the proposed 1928 Prayer Book, and came 
to see establishment’s advantages as England became more secular. 

While Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals fought one another over issues 
of doctrine and liturgy, they sometimes united to denigrate this Anglican 
way as hopelessly compromised with the spirit of the age (not unlike Pius 
X’s condemnation of Catholic Modernism). Certainly some of its 
proponents were on the edges of doctrinal orthodoxy, for example, Bishop 
Colenso of Natal and his apparent disparagement of Baptism; others, such 
as Matthew Arnold, lost their faith. However, this Anglican way maintained 
the intellectual credibility of the Church of England in the nineteenth 
century particularly in the face of critical, if not reductionist, theological 
thought coming from Germany. Its engagement with critical analysis, 
history, and social and political thought, while retaining core Anglican 
doctrine and polity, has provided an Anglican way for many to the present. 


(9) The charismatic Anglican way. This innovation emerged as the result 
of twentieth-century Anglican (both Evangelical and Catholic) interaction 
with Protestant and Roman Catholic Pentecostal and Charismatic 
movements. However, its deeper roots can be found in the enthusiasm of 
the Methodist revival and other earlier movements such as the Quakers, 
both deeply distrusted by the established church, as well as the emotional 
excesses of the Evangelical revival (for the classic study see Knox 1950). 
There are patristic roots in the chiliastic North African Christianity of 
Tertullian. This movement has tended to play havoc with traditional 
Anglican formularies and liturgy, and other Anglican ways have responded 
with open hostility to cautious acceptance. Under its former archbishop, 
Moses Tay, the diocese of Singapore championed this tradition and began 
exporting it to its neighbours, not without resistance. Anglican charismatics, 
influenced by their Pentecostal and charismatic neighbours, can be found in 
England, North America, South Africa, and even in Melanesia and Papua 
New Guinea. Glossolalia, speaking in tongues, is a particular mark of this 
Anglican way. 

(10) A deeply contextual Anglican way. As national Anglican Churches 
have emerged in the Global South out of centuries of mission activity, they 
have often taken on a radically contextual character. This character may be 
deeply ecumenical, such as in the dissolution of Anglican structures to form 
united churches in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh (in communion with 
Canterbury), and China (not). It may express itself in close interfaith 
relationships, as in Sri Lanka and India. Often it is expressed in 
programmes of justice, social service, and reconciliation, as in many parts 
of Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. Usually this contextualization includes 
theological reflection, liturgical expression, and local ministry. As global 
contexts are quite different, the resulting theologies, liturgical expressions, 
and forms of ministry are also quite different—whether engaging with war 
and religious chauvinism in Sri Lanka, Asian capitalism in Singapore, 
political oppression in Palestine, civil war in the Sudan, urban poverty in 
Brazil, or secularism, indigenous peoples, multiculturalism, gender equality, 
and sexuality in global north contexts. ‘Fresh expressions’ is an example of 
this approach in the Church of England today. Often this Anglican way is 
anti- or postcolonial, in reaction to an Englishness no longer appropriate to 
the context. Because local contexts are very different and churches enter 
contextualization with different histories, the results may be in considerable 


conflict with each another. However, the deep contextual engagement 
remains the same even when there may be disagreement about 
methodology. While some fear the loss of Anglican tradition in this 
approach, this contextual Anglican way provides much dynamism to the 
Anglican Communion today. 


ANGLICAN WAYS AND THE ANGLICAN WAY 


Here, then, are ten different Anglican ways. All are alive and interacting 
with one another in many different contexts. Most of their practitioners are 
still within the Anglican Communion though some have left. In many 
former mission contexts, whole Anglican provinces represent a single 
Anglican way, especially Evangelical or Anglo-Catholic. In other provinces 
there are a variety of Anglican ways and their relationships take place on a 
more local level (for example, Southern Africa). These Anglican ways are 
all in communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury and come together in 
the Anglican Consultative Council, Lambeth Conferences, Primates’ 
meetings, commissions and networks, and partnership visits, personnel 
exchanges, and relief and development work among dioceses and 
provinces. 

Given the great variety of Anglican ways and the frequent conflict among 
them, both historically and currently, is a single Anglican Way that 
peaceably brings them together even possible? To answer this question, I 
shall put forward seven observations and suggested directions for the future. 

(1) Some basic understanding of its history is necessary for living the 
Anglican Way. With so many competing visions of the Anglican Way, it is 
easy for one particular tradition to claim to be the Anglican Way and reject 
the others as bogus. This simplification, no matter how attractive, 
satisfying, or apologetically easy, should be resisted. The Anglican Way is 
historically complex, full of complicated interactions between its Western 
Catholic heritage, the Protestant Reformation (including its extremes), its 
internal reform movements, British politics and society, colonialism and 
imperialism, liberation, world cultures and religions, and the intellectual life 
of the age. 


Because of mission history, very many Anglicans today are Evangelicals. 
However, the correct definition of the Anglican Way really cannot be 
determined by numbers without regard for history. All ten Anglican ways I 
have sketched above (and ten is not an absolute number) are a legitimate 
part of Anglican history, and, therefore, have their positive contribution to 
make to the Anglican Way today and in the future. It should be possible to 
enunciate an Anglican Way that critically includes them all, omitting none. 

On the interpretation of Scripture, a particularly contentious ground 
today, I would assert that all Anglican ways have a contribution to make 
and no one Anglican way can claim privilege over the others in the 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth is more likely to come out of many 
different traditions and contexts sharing the Bible than a single privileged 
interpretation by one tradition, context, or authority. 

(2) There are many positive examples of friendship between the different 
Anglican ways. Despite the sometimes harsh conflict among these many 
Anglican ways, there was often also friendship. There are natural alliances 
and historical developments that give coherence to the history and bring 
together traditions: for example, classical Anglican to High Church to 
Catholic Revival to Maurician theological synthesis to liberal Anglo- 
Catholic to, for example, Archbishop Michael Ramsey; or classical 
Anglican (via Puritan and Methodist) to Evangelical to non-Evangelical 
biblical scholars to, for example, John Stott. 

The establishment of the Church of England included a system of clerical 
patronage which produced theological diversity in every diocese despite the 
bishop’s views, forcing bishops, clergy, and laity of different traditions to 
work together, especially after the re-establishment of Convocations in the 
middle of the nineteenth century; the diocesan bishop, whether High 
Church, Evangelical, Tractarian, or ‘Broad’ was ultimately forced to 
minister to all; bishops, priests, and laity of differing theological views had 
no choice but to work together. Establishment’s potential for state 
interference, sometimes exercised, also caused traditional enemies to unite. 
For example, Tractarians and Evangelicals, both regarding the spiritual 
authority of the church as primary, worked together to re-establish the 
Convocations of Canterbury (1852) and York (1861) as mechanisms of 
internal church government separate from Parliament. Overseas, CMS and 


SPG sometimes worked cooperatively, for example, in India, New Zealand, 


China, Japan, and the Indian Ocean.! 


An example of the cooperation of different Anglican ways was the 
consecration of St Augustine’s Missionary College, Canterbury, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on St Peter’s Day, 1848. The College was 
envisioned, built, and founded by those whose sympathies were primarily 
High Church and Tractarian to train clergy for colonial and mission work. 
They founded the college on the principle of ‘The Prayer Book, the whole 


Prayer Book, and nothing but the Prayer Book’.? The official guests 
included High Church, Tractarian, and Cambridge Ecclesiological Society 
bishops, priests, and laity, but also the Evangelical Archbishop of 
Canterbury, John Bird Sumner, and his chaplain. The Archbishop 
participated enthusiastically in the event and later in the morning preached 
to a full congregation at the Cathedral, including 600 robed clergy, linking 
the mission of the College to that of the first Archbishop of Canterbury, St 
Augustine, upon whose monastery site the College was built. 

Similarly, Anglican mission periodicals such as Mission Life (1866—1890, 
edited by J. J. Halcombe) united different Anglican ways in mission settings 
in a common publication. The first volume of Mission Life contains stories 
of mission ventures and missionaries as diverse as the High Church (later 
Anglo-Catholic) Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, Captain Allen 
Gardiner (founder of the Evangelical South American Missionary Society), 
the Tractarian Bishop of Honolulu’s efforts in Hawaii, the Church 
Missionary Society in East Africa, and the High Church Bishop of 
Newcastle taming the Australian outback. Later issues of Mission Life took 
on domestic issues such as cathedral reform, patronage, clergy stipends, the 
revival of the permanent diaconate, and ministry in the slums. Similarly, 
The Colonial Church Chronicle and Missionary Journal of a few decades 
earlier was balanced in its treatment of CMS, SPG, and other mission 
societies. The Anglican history website, Project Canterbury, 
www.anglicanhistory.org, founded and coordinated by Richard Mammana, 
is a contemporary heir to this inclusive tradition. 

This rich tradition of cooperation and friendship among Anglican ways 
continues today in many settings. The pledge of Anglican women at the 
2007 meeting of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women to 
remain ‘always in “communion” with and for one another’, denying that 
‘there is any one issue of difference or contention which can, or indeed 
would, every cause us to break the unity as represented by our common 
baptism’ is but one example (see ECNS 2007). ‘Bonds of affection’, cited 


by these Anglican women, are still a significant element of cohesion where 
there are conflicts among Anglican ways. 

(3) It is possible to discern a main path among the many Anglican ways. I 
have asserted that all Anglican ways have some positive value and none can 
be excluded from the Anglican Way. Likewise, no one Anglican way can be 
made absolute to the exclusion of others. However, that is not to say that 
each Anglican way should be given equal weight. I would maintain that the 
main path of the Anglican Way flows from the classical Anglicanism of the 
Reformation through the High Church and synthesizing traditions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the current global situation of radical 
local contextualization, corrected and completed by the strengths of the 
Puritan, Latitudinarian, Evangelical (including Methodist), Catholic, and 
charismatic traditions, and in the process regaining the positive benefits of 
the corporate Catholic life of the late medieval English Church. 

For many whose primary identity is classical, Puritan, Evangelical, 
Catholic, liberal, or charismatic Anglican, this answer is probably not 
satisfactory. Perhaps the synthesis seems too overarching or inclusive, 
especially where it includes those we have traditionally defined as enemies. 
It is perhaps seen as allowing an unacceptable liberal compromise with the 
spirit of the age. But, of course, this criticism cuts both ways, and those 
who propound a narrow (or at worst, a sectarian, party, or schismatic) view 
of the Anglican Way can also be accused of excessive acquiescence to the 
spirit of the age and indeed a kind of culture-Christianity not open to the 
Holy Spirit, to Christians different than oneself or to the God-given gifts of 
human accomplishment and insight. St Paul speaks very critically in I 
Corinthians 12:14—26 of Christians who say to other Christians, especially 
to the ‘less presentable’ parts of the body, ‘I have no need of you’. 

(4) Conflict and disagreement are a beneficial element of the Anglican 
Way but require the renunciation of violence. The conflict among different 
Anglican ways is ultimately productive of creative syntheses. Indeed, 
Anglican history is dialectical, with new syntheses ever emerging out of 
conflict. The American theologian, F. Hastings Smyth, explicitly discusses 
Anglican history in terms of Marxist dialectics, regarding the Elizabethan 
Settlement as a ‘frozen dialectic’ requiring further dialectical resolution. 
(See Smyth and Hecht 1948). At the same time, however, this assertion is 
not to condone the violence of the English Reformation or centuries of 
party strife that resulted in trials and imprisonments, refusal of licences, and 


dismissal from positions. Nevertheless, conflict among the Anglican ways, 
including all the extremes, has been an essential part of the Anglican Way 
for centuries, and enables the Anglican Communion to face issues and 
crises that other churches simply ignore or solve through centralized 
authority. ‘Even the thunderstorms purify the atmosphere’ (Lewis 1970: 3). 
I would argue that the Anglican Way is best understood as a process of 
interaction among many Anglican ways, past and present, incorporating 
both old and new insights. One only hopes that such a process takes place 
with Christian love and compassion. 

(5) In response to so many Anglican ways, it is still appropriate to 
articulate a common Anglican Way. Faced with the diversity of historical 
and contemporary Anglican ways, especially when they are in major 
conflict with one another, and the difficulty of finding a common Anglican 
Way, one may be tempted to give up and flee to Rome or Constantinople for 
certainty and authority or to the Congregationalist tradition for freedom and 
autonomy. But Anglicanism has always held the difficult middle ground 
between these two options; that is its contribution to world Christianity. 

As such, it is still appropriate for the Anglican Communion to try to 
articulate its common Anglican Way. The Articles of Religion and Book of 
Common Prayer were two early attempts. Resolutions of Lambeth 
Conferences (including the Lambeth Quadrilateral) and Anglican 
Consultative Council have been another. As noted above, TEAC’s 
‘Signposts on a Common Journey’ (2007), is another. The Windsor Report 
(2004) and the Anglican Covenant (2009) are other examples. These 
statements are most helpful in trying to articulate a common faith in the 
face of disagreement and conflict; they are less helpful when they become 
disciplinary. Likewise, such statements and resolutions are always to be 
regarded as contextual to time and place, subject to further reflection and 
revision. Similarly, different Anglican ways will approach such statements 
with different hermeneutical principles, so they will not always produce the 
unity that is desired. And where alienation is so complete among various 
Anglican ways that there is no desire for reconciliation, such statements 
may have a very limited value. Yet they need to continue to be made so as 
to articulate real and potential common ground. 

(6) Anglican ways and the Anglican Way are ways of Christian living 
rather than pursuing political power and hegemony within the church. As a 
church born in sixteenth-century politics, it is not surprising that Anglican 


Communion disagreements have become highly politicized. Issues such as 
the correct way to read Scripture, the ordination of women to the priesthood 
and episcopate, the uniqueness of Christian salvation, liturgical revision, 
ecclesiology, authority, theological methodology, and sexual ethics have 
produced divisions that have polarized Anglican ways against one another 
and even cut across them. While some would argue that Anglican power 
and hegemony have moved from the global north to the Global South 
because of sheer numbers, there remains much solidarity between north and 
south; there are also major internal divisions within both north and south. I 
suggest that it is best to abandon hegemonic politics, language, and analysis 
altogether as it often comes across as power play and threat rather than 
helpful intervention (see Brown 2006: 113-16). The strength of multiple 
Anglican ways coming together as the Anglican Way is the exemplary ways 
of life they personify, not their hegemonic struggle against one another. 
Whenever any Anglican group or individual, based on their presumed 
superiority, whether theological, ethical, numerical or historical, makes 
decisions for another Anglican group or individual without consultation, 
power is exercised in a way that is harmful to all concerned. 

Because the English Reformation resulted in a stable polity, the Anglican 
Way takes place within church structures (dioceses, provinces, synods, 
conventions) recognized by the appropriate legal authorities. At different 
times in Anglican history, strong proponents of various Anglican ways have 
differed enough with the recognized Anglican or Episcopal body to leave it 
—for example, the Puritans, the Non-Jurors, the Methodists, the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, and others. Currently there are at least 134 churches or 
jurisdictions calling themselves Anglican or Episcopal who are not in 
communion with the Archbishop of Canterbury (‘Not in the Communion’, 
Anglicans Online). Most are quite small and usually enunciate a distinctive 
Anglican way that they believe is the exclusive one. The 1998 Lambeth 
Conference passed a resolution to reach out to these ‘continuing’ Anglican 
Churches (Resolution IV.11 ‘ “Continuing” Churches’). However, this 
dialogue has been difficult as many of these churches are fiercely opposed 
to certain churches within the Communion and demand their expulsion. 

More recently, divisions within the Communion have resulted in a few 
bishops, dioceses, and congregations leaving their canonical Anglican or 
Episcopal jurisdictions and placing themselves under the metropolitical 
authority of Anglican or Episcopal provinces in Africa and South America 


sympathetic to their beliefs. Sometimes these receiving provinces have 
accepted bishops and congregations in contravention of their own 
constitutions and canons. This process has resulted in many lawsuits and 
increased the tension between all the parties concerned. These breakaway 
groups have consecrated additional bishops and hope to replace the 
Episcopal Church and Anglican Church of Canada within the formal 
structure of the Anglican Communion. 

It is not the first time that conflicts between Anglican ways have 
produced schism. The Anglican Way built and assumed stable ecclesiastical 
structures, first of the Church of England, later of Anglican provinces and 
dioceses overseas in communion with Canterbury. While provision has 
occasionally been made for overlapping or coordinated jurisdictions—for 
example, the three tikanga of the Anglican Church of Aotearoa New 
Zealand, and Polynesia or, in practice at least, extended episcopal oversight 
in the Church of England for parishes which did not accept the ordained 
ministry of women—those jurisdictions are required to be in some level of 
intercommunion with one another and Canterbury, preferably greater than 
less. The Anglican Way assumes the full intercommunion of all its member 
churches, even if some are trying to disrupt it or have absented themselves 
from Communion gatherings. 

Given current Anglican and Episcopal structures, whether domestic or 
international, it is difficult to regard these breakaway groups as anything 
other than schismatic, in the tradition of Anglican schisms that have gone 
before them, from the Puritans to the Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
USA. Like their predecessors, they regard themselves as the true church and 
the bodies from which they are withdrawing the heretical or schismatic 
ones. However, from the perspective of the Anglican Way, with its 
rootedness in history and stable church polity, one can only let them go and 
leave the door open for their return. Such groups, as a result of their 
perfectionist and congregationalist theologies, have frequently divided 
further after leaving the Anglican Communion. The 134 Anglican and 
Episcopal Churches not in communion with Canterbury listed on Anglicans 
Online do not represent 134 different acts of separation from the Anglican 
Communion; rather they represent the proliferation of many small new 
churches from an initially small number of breakaway groups. Therefore, it 
is important to resist those who would dismantle the Anglican Communion 
(including its individual provinces and dioceses) or make conditions for 


their remaining in it, such as the expulsion of bishops, dioceses, or 
provinces with which they do not agree. 

Parishes, dioceses, provinces, national churches, and the Anglican 
Communion exist so that Anglicans may live the Anglican Way, drawing 
upon and in relationship with many Anglican ways, past and the present. 
This living of Anglican ways and the Anglican Way is at the heart of 
Anglicanism. 

(7) The Anglican Way offers many ways of self-correction. In 1855, 
Bishop George Selwyn, criticized for accepting theologically-suspect 
candidates in his New Zealand mission, responded: 


But how, you will ask, shall truth of doctrine be maintained, if we tolerate in the Mission field 
every form of error, and provide no safeguard for the purity of the faith? I answer first, that, as 
running water purifies itself, so Christian work is seen, under God’s blessing, to correct its own 
mistakes (Selwyn 1855: 63-4). 


Parallel scriptural insights are the parable of the wheat and tares (Matt. 
36:24-29), the advice of the Jewish rabbi Gamaliel (Acts 5:34—39) and St 
Paul’s teaching that fruits of the Spirit are the final arbiter of Christian 
behaviour (Gal. 5:22—26). 

Selwyn was also suggesting that ministry at the local level will be more 
usefully corrective than disciplinary standards applied from outside or from 
a central authority. The internet age has made the local into the global but 
often global knowledge of contexts that are not directly experienced is very 
superficial and easily misrepresented. Despite the first Lambeth 
Conference’s attempt to discipline Bishop Colenso of Natal for his alleged 
unorthodox biblical and theological views, later conferences rejected a 
centralized Anglican Patriarchate that would exercise disciplinary authority 
over the whole Communion; rather, matters of discipline were devolved to 
individual provinces. Many of Colenso’s views are now widely accepted 
and he is being considered for inclusion in the calendar of the Anglican 
Church of Southern Africa. The Diocese of Natal celebrated his life and 
ministry at its 150th anniversary in 2003 (for African Anglicans’ reflections 
on Colenso see Draper 2003; see also Natal Anglican News, October 2003). 
There is no reason to believe that revived attempts to apply central 
disciplinary authority to controversies around the Communion will be more 
successful than the efforts of the first Lambeth Conference, despite 
sophisticated ideological and theological concepts such as subsidiarity and 
adiaphora. It is preferable to let all the current Anglican ways continue on 


the road together, even if they are in conflict. Where there is conflict, there 
is hope for the Holy Spirit to bring reconciliation and creative synthesis. 


CONCLUSION 


A new Anglican way is emerging, claiming to be the Anglican way and 
seeing Anglican history of little importance in light of the certainty now 
achieved out of current biblical, theological, and ecclesiastical battles. 
These battles are immediate and specific, highly politicized, often with 
local contextual issues misrepresented and globalized. All ethical issues, all 
political situations, all liturgical issues, all relations with other faiths, and all 
ecclesiastical problems have been solved once and for all, through recourse 
to uncritical reading of Scripture, to one’s inherited local tradition and what 
can be agreed upon with others ad hoc, with minimal reference to history. 
One might call this emerging approach the ‘end-of-history Anglican way’ 
or, more crudely, the ‘fundamentalist Anglican way’. 

Such an approach brings together various Anglican ways without 
reference to their histories, so much so that there is a loss of some of their 
most basic and significant beliefs, for which in earlier years they would 
have died. Such an approach does not produce theologians or historians, 
rather prelates and power-brokers. It produces a piety that is fearful, 
judgmental, and individualistic. Of course, this new Anglican way has its 
roots in the less salutary aspects of earlier Anglican ways: the dogmatic 
certainty and perfectionism that hung the enemy at the gallows or burnt her 
at the stake. 

In short, the genuine Anglican Way, in bringing together into creative 
conflict and harmony many Anglican ways, is comprehensive. It is also 
mission-oriented, reaching out without fear to new developments and 
insights in the world. Current Anglican ways of ever-increasing biblical and 
theological narrowness and lack of regard for history, whether in reaction to 
western secularism, militant Islam, cultural diversity, new sexual mores, or 
other social changes, are to be resisted. The true Anglican Way, made up of 
many Anglican ways relating with each other and the world with Christian 
love and compassion, its practitioners trained for the rule of heaven, is both 
deeply contextual and deeply historical. 
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CHAPTER 44 


ANGLICAN INTERPRETATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE 


Can Scriptural Reasoning Provide a Way Forward? 


A. KATHERINE GRIEB 


INTRODUCTION: ONE INSTANCE OF THE CURRENT IMPASSE 
IN THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


THE Province of the Church of Uganda (Anglican), at its twentieth 
Provincial Assembly meeting held at Uganda Christian University, resolved 
on the concluding day of the Assembly (20 August 2010) to suspend its 
participation in the Anglican Communion structures and its networks, the 
suspension to be reviewed at the end of four years, during which time the 
province would focus on mission and ministry with likeminded Anglicans. 
Edison Muhindo, the Province of Uganda’s delegate to the Inter-Anglican 
Standing Commission on Unity, Faith, and Order reported on 20 August 
2010 that he would not be attending its next meeting, because ‘it is the 
considered view of the Province of the Church of Uganda that such 
meetings are a waste of valuable time and do not yield anything to help heal 
the broken and hurting Anglican Communion’. It seems probable that the 
Province of the Church of Uganda was reacting in part, at least, to the 
recent consecration of a partnered lesbian to the episcopate in the Episcopal 
Church (TEC), USA, just a few months before their Provincial Assembly. 
One definition of an ‘impasse’ is ‘a deadlock’ or ‘a predicament affording 
no obvious escape’. The purpose of this chapter is to explore possible 
causes of this particular impasse and to suggest a possible way forward. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF ANGLICAN INTERPRETATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE AT PRESENT 


O God, by your providence the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church: Grant that 
we who remember before you the blessed martyrs of Uganda, may, like them, be steadfast 
in our faith in Jesus Christ, to whom they gave obedience, even to death, and by their 
sacrifice brought forth a plentiful harvest; through Jesus Christ our Lord, who lives and 
reigns with you and the Holy Spirit, one God, for ever and ever. Amen. 


That Collect for the Feast of the Martyrs of Uganda in the Episcopal Church 
Prayer Book, celebrated on 3 June, remembers that on or about 3 June 1886 
thirty-two young men were tortured in various horrible ways and then 
burned alive. If you were to look up this feast day in Lesser Feasts and 
Fasts you would read that these ‘young men, pages of the court of King 
Mwanga of Buganda, were burned to death for their refusal to renounce 
Christianity’ (Episcopal Church 1994: 258). 

The impact of their deaths is also reported: ‘The example of these 
martyrs, who walked to their death singing hymns and praying for their 
enemies, so inspired many of the bystanders that they began to seek 
instruction from the remaining Christians.’ Christianity had been introduced 
by a few Anglican and Roman Catholic missionaries nine years earlier 
(1877) under King Mutesa. His successor, King Mwanga, resolved to 
eradicate the faith and had Bishop Hannington and his companions 
martyred on 29 October 1885. But because these martyrs of Uganda in 1886 
were indigenous Ugandans, they showed that Christianity was not a 
European-imposed religion; these were African Christians dying for their 
faith at the hands of an African king. Subsequent evangelization in Uganda 
was also carried out by Africans, and Uganda is now the most Christian 
nation in Africa. 

A few years ago I visited the shrine of the martyrs in Uganda, or rather, 
the two shrines. Within a mile of each other are two shrines to the martyrs 
of Uganda, one Anglican and one Roman Catholic. Those young men who 
were undivided in their witness to the point of death were divided 
subsequently by the church. It was there in Uganda that I heard another 
version of the story not found in Lesser Feasts and Fasts (disputed by some 
historians). The memory of the Church of Uganda about these young men 
who became martyrs is that King Mwanga had tried to impose his sexual 
desires upon some of them. When they refused him because of their newly 


chosen Christianity, he responded by killing all the young men who were 
Christians. The story, as remembered by the Church of Uganda, makes no 
distinction between homosexuality and pederasty (it was young men and 
boys who were murdered by the tyrant) and it identifies Christianity and 
heterosexuality (the boys were not murdered for refusing sexual favours; 
they were martyred for their faith), As James Gaofenngwe Keetile 
mentions, ‘the mistaken belief that homosexual men are always attracted to 
boys under the age of puberty’ (Keetile 1998: 208) is one of the pejorative 
stereotypes about homosexuality prevalent in southern Africa. In the mind 
of many in the Anglican Church of Uganda, the story of the founding of 
their church is the story of the triumph of brave young Christian martyrs 
over a tyrant who would impose homosexuality upon them against their 
religion. Keetile goes on: ‘In some communities these prejudices [against 
homosexuality] are justified by pointing out that homosexuality as a topic is 
ideologically suspect, and is determined by Western societal concerns’ 
(Keetile 1998: 208). A Kenyan scholar described a woman in Kenya who 
said, in reaction to the news of the 2003 General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church USA which confirmed the election of Bishop Gene 
Robinson, that homosexuality did not exist in her culture, that there was not 
even a word for it in her language. She concluded that it had been invented 
in Hollywood over the summer of 2003 and that TEC had decided to 
impose it upon the rest of the Anglican Communion because they could, the 
way US leaders could impose economic and political policies on 
developing nations around the world. 

The first Anglican Ugandan clergy were ordained in 1893 and the Church 
of Uganda, Rwanda, and Burundi became an independent province in 1961. 
In the 1970s the founding story of Uganda was repeated when a Muslim 
military dictatorship persecuted Christians and made thousands of new 
martyrs, both Anglican and Roman Catholic. It is reported that Idi Amin 
personally executed Janani Luwum, then Archbishop of the Anglican 
Church of Uganda, whose courageous witness inspired Christians not only 
in Uganda but around the world. The blood of the martyrs has indeeed been 
the seed of the church in Uganda. In 1980, Burundi, Rwanda, and Zaire 
separated out into a new province and since then Uganda has grown from 
seventeen to twenty-seven dioceses, with a membership of 8 million 
Anglicans in 1998 (Rosenthal 1998: 24) and certainly more than that by 
now. 


Not many in the Episcopal Church in the United States of America would 
call 21-year-old Matthew Shepard a ‘martyr’: he did not die for his 
Christian faith, although he was a member of St Mark’s Episcopal Church 
in Caspar, Wyoming, before he entered the University of Wyoming near 
Laramie. His brutal death on the night of 6 October 1998 almost certainly 
because of his homosexuality (though these facts are also disputed), is more 
frequently labelled a hate crime (see 
<http://www.matthewsplace.com/matthews-story/>). And yet it seems to me 
that his death and the deaths of the Ugandan martyrs are related from a 
hermeneutical point of view. 

For many in the Episcopal Church, the murder of Matthew Shepard 
reminded us of the deaths of Medgar Evers, Emmett Till, and hundreds of 
other young men who were beaten to death in the middle of the night and 
thrown into a river or lynched as a public example during the long centuries 
of slavery, rebellion, emancipation, reconstruction, depression, and finally 
the Civil Rights movement. Their ‘offence’ was being black in a culture that 
valued whiteness and feared blackness; Matthew Shepard’s death prompted 
many people to link homophobia and racism in a way that they had not 
done before. 

Those of us who watched translations of the Song of Songs 1:5 change 
from ‘I am very dark, but comely’ in the RSV translation of 1952 to ‘Iam 
black and beautiful’ in the NRSV translation of 1989 have been reminded of 
the way that shifts in cultural perception inevitably affect the way scripture 
is read. Studies of the way biblical texts were used by both abolitionists and 
slaveholders and perceptions that the slaveholders had the stronger 
argument if the texts were simply weighed pro and con caused biblical 
scholars here to ask about the responsibility of the reader and the ethics of 
reading in biblical hermeneutics (Genovese and Fox-Genovese 1987; Tise 
1987; see Armstrong 1998: 231-8). Based on studies of the rich tradition of 
negro spirituals, many of us concluded that the illiterate slaves were better 
readers of the biblical text than were their masters who forbade them to 
learn to read but required them to go to church. Slaves listened to the 
Pastoral Epistles, Colossians, and Ephesians, which they were told were 
written by Paul (and many African Americans still hate Paul), but they ‘got’ 
the deep logic of the exodus and the return from exile; they read themselves 
into the story typologically and trusted that the same Lord who delivered 
Daniel would deliver them as well (Cone 1972, 1991; Chenu 2003). 


Growing awareness of the genocide against native Americans upon 
which the European colonization of America was founded and the way that 
the biblical narratives of the exodus from Egypt and the conquest of Canaan 
had functioned typologically to warrant the extraction of the land from its 
inhabitants for the benefit of the churchgoing ‘elect’ (including Anglicans) 
to whom it had been promised warned white Americans precisely not to 
assume an easy identification between the biblical narrative and their own 
situation, or at least to question more carefully where they read themselves 
into the story and what empowered them to do so. The social history of the 
United States and its impact upon biblical interpretation was being 
questioned by Anglicans in the USA at precisely the same time that 
historical events in Uganda were reinforcing the founding narrative of the 
Anglican Church there. 

Not only founding narratives but current biblical reading practices help to 
shape precisely opposite hermeneutical strategies for Anglicans in Uganda 
and Anglican Episcopalians in the United States. The Revised Common 
Lectionary (RCL) that the General Convention (2006) mandated for use 
from Advent 2007 increases the number of readings from Deutero- 
canonical books of the Bible in an effort to bring the several denominations 
who share it closer together and also to more closely approximate the 
readings used by Roman Catholics who do not at present share it. But, as 
Griphus Gakuru has written, Uganda was evangelized by three evangelical 
missionary groups (the Church Missionary Society, the Africa Inland 
Mission, and the Rwanda Mission), so the Anglican Church of Uganda 
‘does not recognize the Deutero-canonical books, which many call 
“forbidden books” ’. Gakuru was ordained in the Church of Uganda but 
received his doctorate in Old Testament studies from Cambridge. He adds, 
‘It is apparent that elsewhere in the Anglican Communion these books are 
in liturgical use and this leaves many Ugandan Anglicans perplexed’ 
(Gakuru 1998: 58). 

The traditional African heritage concerning the authority of story and 
proverb complements the Anglican missionary heritage concerning the 
authority of scripture. Though traditional African narrative is oral and the 
Bible, though once oral is now written, the two reinforce one another 
whenever the Bible is read aloud. As Gakuru comments, ‘The Scriptures are 
regarded as a deposit of authoritative and “universally” recognized African- 
like sayings’. Their status is proverbial. ‘The authoritative, universal and 


timeless nature of the African proverbial narrative has been bested in the 
Bible, summoning all people to listen and obey’ (Gakuru 1998: 58). The 
Church of Uganda expects every confirmed Anglican to read from the Bible 
every day, primarily in the context of the family. ‘For most families in rural 
areas, the Bible is the only book on the shelf. Its presence in every 
Anglican’s home and the absence of other literature makes it the most read 
book’ (Gakuru 1998: 59). Gakuru describes the prevailing hermeneutical 
methods as ‘allegorical’ and ‘proverbial’. He comments as follows about his 
home church: 


In this approach the word of God, which is believed to have intrinsic authority, becomes alive 
and extrinsically authoritative in a way today’s Bible critic will not find it to be. This method 
also keeps the reading of the Bible simple and largely superficial. What the reader enters into is 
the world of the text itself, by-passing the historical and literary-critical concerns. And while 
this approach to the Bible makes it readable to all, it is incapable of yielding answers to 
complex and urgent questions, such as issues of justice, peace, and the integrity of creation. 
(Gakuru 1998: 59) 


Gakuru has in mind the inability of the Church of Uganda ‘to comdemn 
Obote’s reign of murder and terror in the 1980s’ and to respond ‘pastorally 
and sensitively to the AIDS epidemic’. He notes that ‘using the allegorical 
method, some church leaders frequently quoted Deuteronomy 28:22a, 27— 
28°: 

The Lord will afflict you with consumption, fever, inflammation, with fiery heat and drought; 

The Lord will afflict you with the boils of Egypt, with ulcers, scurvy, and itch, of which you 


cannot be healed. The Lord will afflict you with madness, blindness, and confusion of mind. 
(NRSV) 


Gakuru notes that some of these symptoms do resemble some of the 


symptoms of AIDS in its later stages (Gakuru 1998: 62, n.7).! 

I would dispute Gakuru’s forced choice between either reading the Bible 
critically or granting it extrinsic authority, but it is already significant that 
he makes that choice. Gakuru also calls our attention to the importance of 
the East Africa Revival, the great Anglican spiritual awakening that started 
in the 1930s with the Rwanda Mission. ‘Though originally not welcomed 
by the Church of Uganda, the Revival has by and large taken centre stage in 
Ugandan Anglican spirituality. What makes Ugandan Anglicanism unique is 
this Revival ingredient which has influenced the Anglican mode of talking 
about God and reading the Scriptures’ (Gakuru 1998: 60). 


Allan Anderson, Director of the Centre for New Religious Movements at 
the former Selly Oak Colleges in Birmingham, England, is a South African 
who was a member of a black-majority Pentecostal Church there. He claims 
that Anglicans in Africa are becoming Pentecostals. “Some are leaving the 
Anglican Communion, but many others remain committed Anglicans while 
practising a pentecostal form of Christianity.’ Others still practise traditional 
Anglicanism side by side with participation in pre-Christian African 
religious practices (Anderson 1998: 34). Such congregations stress the 
mighty power of God to save and heal, ‘to overcome all enemies and evils 
that threaten human life or vitality’ (Anderson 1998: 36). Anderson argues 
that as mission-founded churches, including Anglicanism, lose members to 
Pentecostalism, one way these churches are coping is to incorporate more 
elements of Pentecostal piety into their Anglicanism. Gakuru describes in 
some detail the Revival pattern of taking one verse or phrase from the Bible 
as a theme for the day, so that a series of speakers give personal testimony 
in the light of that bit of text. This combines the oral and proverbial African 
tradition with that of the Bible’s authority read in an oracular way. It is the 
Revival Anglicans who have spearheaded mission and evangelism in 
Uganda; they are responsible for the large increase of numbers in the 
Church of Uganda, especially during the Decade of Evangelism in the 
1990s (Gakuru 1998: 60). 

Gakuru writes from the perspective of a priest of the Church of Uganda 
who has done his doctoral studies in Great Britain, where he now resides. It 
is important also to hear the voices of members of the Church of Uganda 
who are not biblical scholars and not presently living elsewhere in the 
Communion. For that reason, I include here a lengthy quotation from 
Beatrice Musindi, a Ugandan woman, taken from Alistair Redfern’s Being 
Anglican, comparing the Church of England to the Church of Uganda. We 
could substitute ‘the Episcopal Church’ every time she says ‘Church of 
England’ and get the desired effect: 


Christians in Uganda are not afraid to speak up about their faith with whoever they come 
across. In other words, faith to them is never a private affair. They usually tell others of what 
the Lord has done in their lives and encourage them to have the same experience. Certainly, 
they are quite sure of and genuinely ‘proud’ of their faith. In Britain however, the reverse is 
evident. People are not open about their faith. A Lot of people do not want to be too involved 
with church matters. An hour for a Sunday service is all they can afford to give. Time is far too 
precious to be wasted on ‘religious’ things. What is disheartening is that some clergy are not 
inclined to the active spreading of the Gospel. 


Many of the Anglican churches in Uganda function primarily with lay leadership. This, I 
believe is among the things English Anglicanism needs to learn from other parts of the 
Anglican Communion. ... In Uganda, like anywhere else in the Anglican Communion, worship 
is vital. Ugandan Christians worship God with their whole being. They clap hands, dance, use 
local musical instruments and encourage spontaneity. On the contrary, worship in English 
Anglicanism lacks joy. It is so ‘serious’ and glum. No doubt a lot of young people do not find 
church exciting at all. ... The Anglican Church in Uganda takes spirituality very seriously. The 
influence of elements of the revival is still evident in church today. Personal testimony, or 
witness and fellowship are emphasised. In England, people tend to take everything for granted 
and do not spend much time in prayer (for provision of daily needs), while in Uganda there is a 
greater dependence on God to provide and protect. Uganda Christians always pray before a 
journey, for example; a Christian in England just hops in the car and drives off. 

In addition, enphasis is put on Bible study. This enhances a personal knowledge of the word 
of God as well as fostering communal life. Certainly family life is elevated ... Interestingly, a 
lot of Christians in England have little expectation that God will act so they feel they have to 
do it themselves as individuals. This has caused a lot of isolation instead of God’s children 
living as the family of God. (Musindi in Redfern 2000: 130-1) 


In this chapter, I am not interested in any attempt to refute her perceptions, 
but rather to understand them and to notice how far apart she thinks we 
Anglicans are in our convictions and our practices. 

Also important are the dynamics of postcolonialism and population 
demographics. As Philip Jenkins has argued, the average Anglican in the 
world today is a poor woman located in Africa (Jenkins 2006a: 22-7; see 
also Jenkins 2006b). an parts of the Anglican Communion where the 
Anglican Church has been established or has functioned as a national 
church, it will probably be assumed that the Episcopal Church, for example, 
endorses the economic and military policies of the US government and 
agencies like the World Bank that have destabilized national economies. 
Postcolonial critique need not limit itself to the colonizing nation but 
extends its critique to colonizing practices and mentalities wherever they 
are located. Kevin Ward, in an article on the history of the Anglican 
Communion, writes as follows: 


President Yoweri Museveni of Uganda (who happens to be an Anglican) was interviewed at the 
time of the Edinburgh Commonwealth Conference in October 1997. Asked about the role of 
Britain and the English language in the new Commonwealth, he replied with a parable: ‘When 
we were fighting in the bush, the regime in power got arms from abroad. Our job as guerrillas 
was simply to wait and grab those arms. Similarly, you came to our countries and we captured 
your language. Here I am speaking to you in your own tribal language’. (Ward 1998: 13) 


Given the phenomenal growth of Anglicanism in Uganda and in many other 
parts of Africa and the strong postcolonial hermeneutic in place there, there 
is little reason to think that traditional Church of England-related ways of 


being the Anglican Church will be other than that which has been 
‘captured’. It is ripe for revival and transformation along very different 
lines. 

For this reason, Rowan Greer’s magisterial study of Anglican approaches 
to scripture from the reformation to the present (Greer 2006), John Booty’s 
thoughtful essay on tradition, traditions, and the present global crisis (Booty 
1992), and other such attempts to identify an ‘Anglican hermeneutic’ or a 
set of best practices in the Anglican tradition (Grieb 2007), may provide 
interesting distillations of what has been characteristic of Anglicanism over 
the last several centuries and what may still be characteristic of Anglicanism 
in certain parts of the Anglican Communion that remain more tightly linked 
to that tradition. But it will either be largely irrelevant to or will function 
negatively—as that which is to be avoided—in the fastest growing parts of 
the Anglican Communion. Rowan Greer’s comment is instructive: 


One of my prejudices, to put it that way, is a bemusement about the controversies that now 
divide Christians in general and Anglicans in particular. It is hard for me to think of any time in 
history when people have not cried out that the church is in danger, but it does not seem to me 
that God is in danger. The present controversies have resulted in an unfortunate polarization 
that makes it difficult to engage in argumentation, passionate or dispassionate. ... For these 
reasons I do not regard what I have tried to do in what follows as having any direct bearing 
upon present controversies save for insisting that we need to be somewhat more cautious in 
appealing to the ‘right’ view of Scripture. (Greer 2006: xxv—xxvl) 


Appealing to the ‘right’ view of scripture is precisely the point of much 
of the condemnation of the Episcopal Church and others by the Anglican 
Church of Uganda and others. It should be noted, however, that there are 
many—including me—who regret that the Episcopal Church did not inform 
itself better about the recent histories and postcolonial perspectives of much 
of the rest of the Anglican Communion before acting in General Convention 
in 2003. I would also note that if a full and frank discussion of this difficult 
issue had been allowed—and indeed required—beforehand in the Anglican 
Communion, the perceived offence might not have been so great. These are 
obviously speculative matters about which one can only guess: it is also 
quite possible that the outcome would have been exactly the same even if 
all the ‘right steps’ had been taken. The question of what is Anglican 
interpretation has become much more complex than it was during the period 
of history about which Rowan Greer wrote. The hermeneutical 
assumptions, our reading practices, and the founding and foundational 
experiences which shape our hermeneutical perspectives are so disparate 


that the Anglican Church of Uganda and the Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America might almost be different denominations. 


MIGHT THE SCRIPTURAL REASONING PROJECT PROVIDE A 
WAY FORWARD TOGETHER? 


If the hermeneutical differences among us are as great as I think they are, 
could the approach of Scriptural Reasoning that has been modelled by 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim scholars assist us in hearing one another and 
learning to reason about the Bible together? The second half of this chapter 
will explore that question. Perhaps an approach to scripture that has been 
able to deepen mutual respect and form collegiality among scholarly 
practitioners of the three Abrahamic religions, with all the difficult politics 
and perennial disputes about past history (much of it violent) among them, 
could also work to deepen koinonia and to strengthen the ‘bonds of 
affection’ that are the essence of the Anglican Communion. 

The Scriptural Reasoning project grew out of ‘textual reasoning’ 
conversations between a group of academic Jewish text scholars (primarily 
TaNaK and Talmud) and philosophers and theologians who wanted to 
engage in interdisciplnary studies. They met regularly to study biblical and 
rabbinical texts in conversation with Western philosophy, particularly with 
Jewish philosophers who had themselves attempted to reason 
philosophically about traditional Jewish texts. They used the term ‘textual 
reasoning’ to identify the two sides of the conversation: ‘the interpretation 
of traditional texts and the practices of philosophical and theological 
reasoning’ (Ford 2006: 3). They discovered that Judaism after the 
Tremendum needed to return to and to re-engage both its scriptures and 
their traditions of interpretation, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, to 
engage with others who were also wrestling with the meaning of their faiths 
in postmodernity, especially Christians and Muslims. Ford explains that 
Peter Ochs (who had known Hans Frei and George Lindbeck at Yale) had 
studied their postcritical, ‘postliberal’ hermeneutics. What they had learned 
from the Christian theologian Karl Barth resonated with the approach of the 
Jewish thinker Franz Rosenzweig. A conversation group formed around 
Peter Ochs at Drew University in the late 1980s and early 1990s that also 


included Christians and Muslims. When the textual reasoning group began 
in 1991, co-chaired by Peter Ochs and David Novak, it already had the 
potential for Abrahamic conversation built into it. 

When David Ford and Daniel Hardy (both Anglican theologians based in 
the UK) began to attend meetings of the textual reasoning group at the 
American Academy of Religion (AAR) in the early 1990s, ‘scriptural 
reasoning’ was born. Jewish-Christian at first, 1t expanded to become 
Jewish-Christian-Muslim in the late 1990s. A small group agreed to meet 
regularly every summer for a few days of intense scriptural study; a larger 
group met twice a year at Cambridge and at the AAR to discuss various 
aspects of scriptural reasoning. Ford describes four key strands of the 
project: (1) Jewish textual reasoning as already described; (2) Christian 
postliberal text interpretation associated with Karl Barth as interpreted by 
Hans Frei at Yale; (3) a range of less text-centered Christian philosophies 
and theologies, both Protestant and Catholic; and (4) Muslim concern 
simultaneously for the Qur’an and for Islam in relation to Western 
modernity, especially in questions of the natural and human sciences and 
technology (Ford 2006: 4). 

Since then, partly as a result of others having attended scriptural 
reasoning groups and of the group’s publication of some of its findings, 
several more scriptural reasoning projects have begun in various places, 
such as the Abrahamic Roundtable of which I am now a member in the 
Diocese of Washington DC. My own first encounter with textual reasoning 
was at a late night session at an AAR/SBL meeting sometime in the 1990s 
that centered on the Akedah, the Binding of Isaac. I believe only Jewish 
scholars and a few extra observers like myself were present. Curious about 
the term ‘textual reasoning’, I was strongly impressed by a group that 
would begin its meeting at 10 or 11 pm and run several hours after that. 
They had to be seriously engaged with the biblical text to make that kind of 
commitment. 

David Ford describes scriptural reasoning as ‘a wisdom-seeking 
engagement with Jewish, Christian, and Muslim scriptures’. Scriptural 
reasoning begins with the assumption that ‘each tradition’s scripture is at 
the heart of its identity’. They are ‘formative for understanding God and 
God’s purposes; for prayer, worship, and liturgy; for normative teaching; 
for imagination and ethos; and so on’ (Ford 2006: 1). Scriptural reasoning 
assumes that all religions meet new situations that challenge them to 


develop over time; discussion of any important development will inevitably 
involve appeals to scripture. ‘Many of the bitterest disputes within and 
between all three faiths centre on appeals to scripture. So an attempt to deal 
with the core identity of any of the three will inevitably involve its 
scripture’ (Ford 2006: 1). 

Scriptural reasoning, like other postliberal projects, places a strong 
emphasis on ‘traditions’ and with ‘generating the right kinds of tension’ 
(MacIntyre 1981: 160) between and within traditions. Its task is to improve 
‘the quality of our disagreements’ rather than to avoid conflict, ‘increase 
tolerance, or secure consensus’ (Pecknold 2006: vii). Ben Quash, Christian 
author of one of the essays in the volume, notes four ‘marks’ of scriptural 
reasoning: ‘particularity, provisionality, sociality, and readiness for 
surprise’. People who engage in scriptural reasoning ‘must speak from a 
particular place, from their own distinctive viewpoint, from the specificity 
of their traditions and with a heightened pitch of attention to their particular 
texts in relation to others. This particularity enables attentiveness to texts, 
time, contingency, and the provisionality of the practice, as well as the 
sociality it enables when particularity is so valued’ (Pecknold 2006: viii). 

As Pecknold expresses it, ‘being generous and critically receptive, even 
vulnerable, to one another’s judgments has been a key part of the ethos of 
engagement in scriptural reasoning’ because such an ethos ‘enables each 
participant to discern the genuine otherness of their [own] tradition’. The 
experience of reading one’s own tradition with others who serve Abraham’s 
God makes strange the text, the tradition of interpretation, and even the God 
who stands behind the text. Each such engagement implies ‘a theological 
recognition that each tradition-constituted, tension-dwelling identity 
remains open to, and hopes to be formed by, God’s judgment’ (Pecknold 
2006: x-xi). 

One of the aspects of scriptural reasoning that I find most attractive and 
most potentially promising for the family argument that we are having 
within the Anglican Communion at the present time is the notion that each 
participant brings to the table not only ‘his or her scripture, a much-studied 
and much-loved book’ but also what Aref Nayed has called our ‘internal 
libraries’ consisting of everything people have learned, ‘not only through 
tradition-specific activity in study, prayer, worship and experience’ but also 
‘through their academic studies and from their cultural locations, their arts, 
their economic, political, and social contexts’ (Ford 2006: 4-5). They offer 


one another ‘hospitality’ where ‘each is host to the others and guest to the 
others as each welcomes the others to their “home” scripture and its 
traditions of interpretation’ (Ford 2006: 5). Such hospitality requires shared 
practices and David Ford lists a few of these in the form of maxims that I 
will summarize briefly here: 


e acknowledge the sacredness of the others’ scriptures to them, since each group believes that their 
scripture is in some sense from God and that their group is interpreting it in the presence of God. 
the aim is not consensus: that may happen, but a recognition of deep differences is more likely. 
do not fear argument, as one intellectually honest way of responding to differences—part of 
mutual hospitality is learning how to argue in courtesy and truth. 

allow time to read and to re-read, to entertain many questions and possibilities, to let the texts 
unfold within their own traditions of interpretation, to stick with a text without premature 
resolution of its difficulties, to sound its depths. 

read and interpret with a view to the fulfilment of God’s purpose of peace among all and be open 
to mutual hospitality turning into friendship. (Ford 2006: 5—6) 


Nicholas Adams comments on the public nature of scriptural reasoning: 
‘scriptural reasoning models the discovery that making deep reasoning 
public is not only risky—because one makes oneself vulnerable when 
revealing what one loves—but time-consuming. It is a non-hasty practice, 
and is thus a kind of beacon in our time-poor world’ (Ford 2006: 6). 

As I write these words, I am mindful that it took seventeen years of long, 
patient, and sometimes difficult conversation among representatives of 
Anglicanism and Greek Orthodoxy to get to the point of publishing the 
Cyprus Statement of 2006 (ACO 2006). It is one of the fullest statements of 
an ecclesiology of communion we have and it tackles some of the most 
difficult questions about the naming of God, the uses of metaphorical and 
iconic language to represent God, and the possibility of women representing 
God to the church and the church to God as priests or bishops. It is also 
precisely at this point that I begin to doubt the effectiveness of a process 
like scriptural reasoning or that engaged in by the Anglicans and Orthodox 
for our present conflicted situation. This is not because either group of 
churches would be unable or unwilling to engage in the constructive 
listening process involved in meeting one another at a table where the 
biblical texts that seem to come between us are studied together. Neither do 
I doubt the gracious presence of the Lord who has promised to be there 
wherever two or three are gathered together seeking for wisdom from God 
through the biblical texts. Judaism knows this presence as the Shekinah of 
God who presides over the study of Torah, while Christianity invites the 


Holy Spirit of God to lead us into deeper truth. My concern, rather, is that 
we will be undone by modernity before we can even begin a postliberal 
conversation. 

The very mixed blessing of the internet and the world wide web means 
that communication can travel instantly around the global Anglican 
Communion. It also means that a local statement becomes both public and 
not retrievable at the same time it is spoken. An announcement over the 
internet becomes effective seconds later and may have repercussions of 
which its author never dreamed. Older communication patterns were more 
conducive to dialogue. A letter conceived in anger or sorrow could be 
written and not sent after a good night’s sleep; a letter of resignation or 
insult could be ‘misplaced’ on the receiving end and never effectively 
arrive; there was room for the art of diplomacy; there was time to think 
before responding; there were opportunities to consult with cooler heads 
and with others whose interests might be directly touched. All of these 
evaporate when someone in an important ecclesiastical role issues an 
opinion or perhaps an ultimatum to someone else or to some other part of 
the Anglican Communion. 

Moreover, all the things that work towards the stereotyping and 
reinforcing of ill-conceived prejudices are magnified by the impersonality 
of the medium. In today’s texting world, it is impossible to see the tears on 
the page or to imagine the trembling hand behind the jagged letters. There is 
no tone of voice or facial expression that might help either the sender who 
could, having seen the reaction, back off—or the receiver who, having seen 
the demeanour, could interpret the words more wisely. The message is sent 
and something about this medium also seems to imply that an answer must 
be forthcoming at once. We rob ourselves of the time we humans need to 
think complex things through. 

All this is complicated by the role of the news media and their preference 
for sound bites that tend towards confrontation and resist either resolution 
of differences or postponement of a discussion until a later time. Until we 
can structure our conversations in ways that will do justice to the 
complexity of the issues and that honour the depth of our conversation 
partners and the importance of the experiences that have shaped their 
hermeneutical assumptions, I fear that we will not really engage one 
another at all. 


The church ought to be one of the few places where it is still possible to 
have a good argument. We need to find a way that the Anglican Church in 
Uganda can be invited to tell the stories of its martyrs and be heard as it 
rightfully wants to resist the imposition of homosexuality upon its youth by 
a foreign power. We need to find a way that representatives of that church 
and others with similar experiences can ask questions of the Episcopal 
Church, the Anglican Church of Canada, and the Church of England. We 
also need to find a way for these churches to bear witness to the Church of 
Uganda and others to the grace of God given to their gay and lesbian 
members who have been patiently waiting for recognition of their humanity 
and full membership in the church for a very long time. 

For all these reasons, I believe the Anglican Communion initiatives 
stemming from the Lambeth Conference of 2008 that involve increased 
work on the processes of biblical interpretation and hearing one another’s 
stories; increased attention to the Listening Process by which the experience 
of gay and lesbian Christians around the Anglican Communion is 
recognized; increased attention to the office of bishop and to collegiality 
and wisdom-seeking among bishops; and increased attention to the welfare 
of institutions of theological education around the communion, especially 
where that involves sending students to some other part of the world and/or 
bringing them to Canterbury—all these plans are, it seems to me, exactly 
the right sort of things we need in order to deepen our own conversation 
about scriptural reasoning. May God give us enough time to practise 
hospitality within our tradition by hearing one another’s experiences and by 
listening to one another’s arguments that we may walk forward together 
into an Anglican Communion that at present we cannot even imagine. 
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